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WHAT  IS  ART? 

By  ALFREDO  CASELLA 

"DirinUriiUd  art,  like  pan  ivicalatiaa,  it  a  tta*rp," 

—(Berg™.  'X'evolalion  Cr(.lri«.'fp.  M.) 

DISREGARDING  all  past  definitions  of  art,  be  they  re- 
ligious, moral  or  philosophic,  let  us  postulate  that  art  is 
LIFE  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  seeing  that  it  is  a 
pure  creative  activity  of  the  human  spirit. 


Art  draws  its  living  force  from  its  own  peculiar  life— and  the 
innumerable  spiritual  and  material  concepts  which  go  to  make  it 
up,  derive  their  strength,  each  to  the  same  degree  as  the  others, 
from  an  autonomous  existence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  certain 
elements  of  the  work  of  art  grow  old  and  die  soon;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  stay  robust  and  bear  fruit  for  years,  even  for  centuries. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  striking  analogy  between  the  artistic  con- 
cept in  its  embryonic  stage  and  the  human  spermatozoid,  in  which 
is  latent  the  whole  future  development  of  the  individual -to-be. 
The  vitality,  more  or  less  potential,  of  the  [esthetic  germ,  is 
directly  proportioned,  just  as  in  the  biological  germ,  to  the  energic 
possibilities  of  its  creator.  This  explains  why,  just  as  with  in- 
dividuals, certain  works  of  art  (the  majority,  in  fact)  are  still-born 
or  nearly  so,  while  others  (few  in  number),  on  the  contrary,  are 
born  with  a  vitality  capable  of  resisting  the  ages. 
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...The- scientific  axiom:  "In  Nature  nothing  is  lost,  nothing  is 
created,"  holdB  good  for  art  also;  for  in  art  there  are  no  "revolu- 

■,.  tiens"  but  only  a  constant  development,  an  incessant  "becoming," 
the  principal  periods  of  which  are  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the 

'  great  men  of  genius.  And  yet  no  artisan,  however  humble  be  may 
be,  is  entirely  useless  in  this  gigantic  spiritual  labor.  Thus  we 
see  that  mediocrity  and  impotence  exercise,  in  accordance  with 
a  higher  law,  their  well-defined,  parasitic  function  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  art,  the  function,  namely,  of  accelerating  the  decomposi- 
tion and  the  disappearance  of  concepts  which  have  become  sterile, 
the  only  concepts  of  which  these  "eunuchs"  in  art  can  make 


-Esthetic  beauty  is  indefinable.  Being  of  an  order  "superior 
to  that  of  Nature"  (Hegel),  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  establish 


principal  basis  for  critical 
hing  is  more  arbitrary  and  u 
chological  and  personal  p 
arding  to  the  individual,  to 


geometry,  as  a  supreme  and  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  intellec- 
tual "atoms"  which  make  up  the  work  of  art.  But  it  is  evident 
that  its  own  peculiar,  mysterious,  its  divine  essence,  so  to  speak, 
forbids  ail  arithmetic  evaluation. 
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Very  probably,  absolute  beauty  is  a  resultant  of  a  purely 
energie  order  and  corresponds  to  the  Hum  o[  cerebral  "calories," 
the  sum,  is  other  words,  of  the  ideal  and  unreal  riches  stored  up 
in  the  work  of  art.  This,  of  course,  does  not  constitute  a  very 
exact  esthetic  criterion,  but  it  suffices,  for  want  of  a  better,  to 
explain  why  the  masterpieces  of  Renins  alone  resist  the  power  of 
time.  And  furthermore,  this  hypothesis  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  principle  enunciated  above:  that  the  work  of  art  is  an  abstract 
emanation  of  life,  and  that,  according  to  the  genetic  powers  of 
its  creator,  the  work  of  art  is  born,  just  like  the  individual,  with 
a  very  elastic  endowment  of  vitality. 


Art,  in  one  way  or  another,  signifies  "variation,"  And 
every  artist  "varies"  his  predecessor.  Gounod  very  ingeni- 
ously remarked  that  "every  genius  in  art  is  a  parricide." 


One  of  tny  French  friends  once  uttered  to  me  this  profound 
truth:  "In  art  there  are  no  precursors,  only  'retarders.' " 


Just  as  in  the  evolution  of  ordinary  life,  environment  and 
fortuitous  circumstances  (not  excepting  purely  mechanical  fac- 
tors) exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  artistic  creation. 


All  art  rests  upon  a  basis  of  physical  and  natural  phenomena 
and  of  mechanical  artifices  which  man  employs  as  the  material 
vehicles  of  his  own  fancy. 


The  work  of  art,  being  an  emanation  of  the  quintessential 
life,  is  necessarily  unforeseeable. 
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A  formidable  error  underlies  the  opinion,  universally  pre- 
valent, that  art,  being  more  or  less  directly  derived  from  the  life 
of  Nature,  ought  to  be  an  imitation  of  natural  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  true  art  lies  in  the  life  created  by  the  sensibility,  by 
fancy,  by  the  particular  vision  of  the  artist,  and  consequently  it 
leads  an  existence  by  itself,  an  existence  correspondingly  more 
independent  of  reality  as  the  faculties  of  its  creator  are  raised  to 
higher  powers  of  moving  in  an  individual  world.  And  the  prin- 
cipal "imitative"  arts  (Hellenic,  Renaissance,  etc.)  were  great 
in  spite  of  and  in  direct  opposition  to  this  error. 


We  fall  into  a  further  sad  error  when  we  attribute  to  art 
any  social  or  moral  function  whatever.  Art  is  not  religion, 
nor  is  it  patriotism  nor  socialism.  Still  less  is  it  a  daily  chronicle 
or  veristie  chromo-lithography.  And  the  notions  of  good  and 
evil  (themselves  conventional  and  ever  variable)  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  artistic  quality.  Art  knows  no  morality  beyond  its 
own  beauty;  and  pure  beauty  is  essentially  amoral. 


Instead  of  a  painful  and  sterile  assimilation  of  numerous 
fossilized  and  paralyzing  theories,  the  study  of  art  should  be  a 
rigorous,  scientific,  and  above  all  a  living  criticism  of  the  prin- 
cipal aesthetic  values.  It  should  be  a  subdivision,  as  far  reaching 
as  possible,  of  the  various  contemporary  art  concepts,  viewed  as 
worn  out,  ripe  or  embryonic. 

If  I  were  required  to  formulate  a  comparative  distinction 
between  science  and  art,  I  should  say  (and  Oscar  Wilde  would 
surely  not  contradict  mc) :  "Science  is  the  art  of  truth,  and  art  is 
the  science  of  deception."  If  we  were  to  consider  in  a  compara- 
tive conspectus  the  diverse  activities  of  the  intelligence  and  in- 
stinct in  science  and  in  art,  we  should  find  that: 


intelligence  i 


SCIENCE 


instinct 
(intuition) 
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tuition )  dii 
In  art 


intelligence  =  culture,  knowledge  of  pre-eiistent  (Esthetic 
values,  their  evaluation,  Bathetic  sense, 
taste,  possession  of  the  technical  means. 

instinct      -    instantaneous  and  unforeseeable  discovery 
(intuition)       of  new  combinations  of  esthetic  values,  of 
new  associations  of  forms,  colors,  sounds, 
etc.,  which  are  thereupon  analyzed  by  the 
intelligence  (the  critical,  theoretical  sense). 

:  intelligence  constructs  and  criticises;  instinct  (in- 


Ordinarily,tnteHiffenc«and  instinct  {intuition)  are  called  TALENT 
and  GENIUS  respectively. 


The  most  perfect  art  results  from  the  most  profound  equi- 
librium, the  best  eurhythmic  relation  between  these  two  spiritual 

For  the  work  of  art  is  nothing  else  than  a  compromise  be- 
tween the.  dream  (vision,  intuition,  etc.)  of  the  artist  and  the 
materiality  of  its  realization  (elaboration,  technique,  intelli- 
gence, etc.) 


It  is  not  always  easy  in  art  to  establish  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  genius  and  talent,  between  true  invention  and  imitative 

Just  as  chemistry  operates  not  only  with  organic  syntheses, 
but  at  times  even  succeeds  in  effecting  artificially  the  indirect 
division  of  the  cell  from  the  protoplasmic  circulation,  so  also 
talent  is  at  times  successful  in  producing  a  momentary  illusion 
of  genius. 

So  true  is  this,  that  (though  profound  and  intrinsic  origi- 
nality is  an  enclusive  faculty  of  genius)  certain  talents  attain  to  an 
external  personality,  and  insofar  assume  a  characteristic  physiog- 
nomy of  their  own. 
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Just  as  our  intelligence  has  not  a  clear  conception  of  the 
solid,  the  immobile,  so,  for  the  same  reason,  the  immense  majority 
of  men  grasp  only  the  art  that  is  past,  that  is  to  say,  art  "crystal- 
lized," "solidified,"  and  ignore  the  environing  and  genetic  ferment 
which  proclaims  and  contains  the  future. 


In  art,  tradition  means  perpetual  renewal  of  sensibility,  a 
continual  "becoming,"  and  can  never  signify  "an  arrest  of  evolu- 
tion," as  the  academic  or  reactionary  mentality  would  have  it. 


It  is  foolish  to  believe  that  the  consciousness  of  art— identical 
in  this  case,  as  is  the  consciousness  of  human  life — can  ever  pass 
a  second  time  through  the  same  state.  A  new  Beethoven,  a  new 
Michelangelo,  would  be  as  absurd  as  a  second  Christopher 
Columbus  or  another  Galileo. 


Degas  has  very  correctly  said:  "The  arts  should  be  discour- 
aged." In  effect,  the  history  of  the  arts,  like  the  whole  history 
of  human  thought,  is  a  struggle  between  the  idle  and  inert  mass 
which  "retards,"  and  the  individual  genius  who  outdistances  the 
ideas  and  notions  of  the  moment.  And,  in  attempting  to  throttle 
the  voice  of  this  individual,  mankind  in  its  mediocrity,  on  the 
contrary,  merely  increases  its  power,  and  instead  of  retarding,  it 
accelerates  the  evolution  of  history. 

CONCLUSION 
Art  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  industry  (called  by 
the  same  name)  which  is  generally  taugbt  in  the  official  schools 
aud  which  encourages  and  sustains  so  tenaciously  the  intellectual 
baseness  of  the  masses,  of  the  critics,  of  the  publishers,  etc.,  etc. 

(JVurufufsd  Irj  Oti,  Kwaii.) 
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By  EDWARD  E.  HARPER 

IN  looking  back  over  a  somewhat  lengthy  period  of  adjudicatory 
work  iD  the  celebrated  singing  county  of  Yorkshire,  England 
(after  long  years  of  choral  conducting),  and  later  in  the 
Canadian  East  and  Far  West,  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  few  words 
upon  the  experiences  gained  might  interest  other  musicians, 
whether  amateur  or  professional.  When  the  task  of  adjudication 
is  undertaken  seriously,  there  are  both  trials  and  tribulations, 
joys  and  pleasures.  For  his  own  guidance,  at  least,  it  becomes 
necessary  on  the  part  of  any  adjudicator  to  crystallize  his  views 
(or  cognise  their  crystallization  subconsciously),  and  the  following 
notes  are  offered  and  are  to  be  understood  from  this  approach. 
The  world  of  music,  in  some  of  its  aspects  particularly,  comes 
to  look  rather  different  under  public  auspices  from  what  it  does 
in  the  studio  of  an  adept  and  his  entourage. 

The  Knowledge  or  Notes 
Seven  names  only  are  used  in  music,  and,  commencing  any- 
where in  the  realm  of  tone,  these  occur  alternately  on  lines  and 
spaces.  Amongst  piano-players  one  finds  quite  a  large  number 
who  embroider  their  performance  with  notes  not  found  in  the 
printed  copy.  This,  on  occasion,  may  be  done  artistically  and 
pass  muster,  as  related  to  the  reduction  of  an  orchestral  score. 
In  such  cases  harmonic  agreement  and  correct  melodic  outline 
are  found;  but  in  the  instances  referred  to  both  these  qualities 
are  wanting.  An  insufficient  acquaintance  with  staff-notation 
seems  the  true  explanation,  accompanied,  as  it  mostly  is,  with 
extreme  carelessness  of  the  aims  of  an  item.  Students,  when 
asked  to  define  precisely  the  actual  staff-position  of  a  low  or 
high  note,  especially  if  they  belong  to  this  group,  show  diffidence 
and  want  of  smartness,  or  actual  inability.  Asked,  for  instance, 
to  define  precisely  and  beyond  question  all  the  j4's  of  the  staff  as 
related  to  the  A's  of  the  keyboard,  they  will  give  quite  impossible 
answers.  Now,  as  each  one  has  a  different  real  description,  how 
can  such  nonconformity  with  fact  produce  anything  but  false 
results  in  performance?    Practice  of  the  eye  and  brain  on  this 
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point  alone  would  secure  advance  both  in  correctness  and  in 
that  pleasure  which  always  follows  the  feeling  of  having  done  a 
thing  correctly  and  well,  that  is,  knowingly  well.  The  trouble 
with  those  who  cannot  through  lack  of  practice  do  this,  is,  that  they 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  perceive  that  they  make  any  wrong  notes. 
Tried  out,  this  method  will  dispel  both  hesitancy  in  naming  and 
faultiness  in  playing  notes,  wherever  ihey  are  on  the  staves.  In 
fact,  good  readers  are  just  those  students  and  amateurs  whose 
performance  emphasises  their  ability  in  these  respects.  They 
know  the  seven  notes  in  the  seven  octaves  by  sight  instantly: 
indeed,  the  staff-position  leads  their  fingers  at  once  and  unhesitat- 
ingly to  the  keyboard-position.  Good  ability  to  define  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  worth  working  for,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  add 
value  to  output,  private  and  public.  More,  if  notes  are  sounded 
as  played,  the  practice  will  tend  to  establish  a  sense  of  Absolute 
Pitch,  and  in  time  (with  a  sufficiently  musical  nature)  complete 
Aural  Perception.  "Ear"  is  simply,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
ability  to  define  instantly  (quicker  than  the  eye  sees)  various  note- 
pitches,  whether  in  combination  or  singly.  To  leave  piano-players, 
the  fact  has  been  brought  roughly  home  to  me  many  a  time  that 
singers,  despite  their  having  to  learn  fewer  notes  for  the  range 
of  the  voice  they  possess  (unless  of  course  they  arc  practised  key- 
board people,  too),  seldom  prove  themselves  closely  familiar 
even  with  those  few.  As  a  class,  they  are  (or  have  been)  by  far  the 
worse  readers.  Usually,  choir  and  chorus  singers  are  better  readers 
than  solo-singers,  and  unquestionably  have  a  cleaner  feeling  for 
"parts"  on  the  average.  It  ought  to  be  the  other  way  about,  one 
would  think;  but  I  do  not  know  the  locality  where  it  is  so,  and 
have  never  heard  of  one.  No  adjudicators  I  have  ever  met, 
disagree  with  my  experience.  Yet  there  surely  is  no  need  for 
this  state  of  things. 

The  Question  of  Intervals 

The  leap  a  melody  or  part  makes  in  its  horizontal  progress  on 
the  music-page,  including  any  combination  from  a  semitone  to 
many  semitones,  is  another  particular  of  commanding  interest. 
If  the  power  of  definition  has  been  thoroughly  developed  (to 
the  A-B-C  stage  of  facility,  say)  ease  in  this  respect  will  almost 
assuredly  follow.  It  will  indeed  be  practically  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  that  development — in  ho  far  as  correctness  characterises 
it.  One  of  the  leading  causes  of  false  definition  by  the  voice  of  the 
rise  and  fall  in  melodies  appears  to  be  the  simple  mathematical 
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relation  of  a  second  octave  to  a  first.  Everybody  recognises  that 
octave  means  eight,  but  how  many  singers  go  further  (as  they 
should  do)  and  realise  that  two  octaves  do  not  make  a  sixteenth? 
The  fact  that  the  note  called  octave  is  both  a  completion  of  one 
scries  of  eight  notes  forming  a  scale,  and  also  the  starting-point  for 
a  second  series,  so  that  the  second  octave  is  a  fifteenth,  does 
not  come  home  to  them.  Leaps  of  a  ninth,  tenth,  and  so  on, 
have  consequently  a  wrong  meaning  for  them,  and  there  is  no 
wonder  if  a  first  reading  comes  out  badly.  There  is  to  he  noticed 
also  the  fact  that,  if  one  note  is  on  a  line,  its  octave  cannot  but 
be  in  a  space,  and  vice  versa.  Similarly,  3rds,  5ths,  7ths  and 
9ths,  to  go  no  further,  cannot  but  occur  on  lines  where  the  base 
is  a  line,  and  on  spaces  where  the  base  is  a  space.  Correct  appre- 
hension in  these  respects  not  only  produces  interval-correctness, 
but  makes  for  correctness  in  the  succeeding  leap,  which  of  course 
cannot  possibly  eventuate  if  attempted  from  a  false  new  base. 

Good  Reading 

But  good  reading  will  seldom  be  acquired  with  these  two 
valuable  acquisitions  alone.  They  arc  simply  initial  to  that  eye- 
skill  which  enables  a  person  to  visualise  ahead  of  performance. 
It  is  the  double-action,  so  to  speak,  that  every  literary  specialist 
such  as  a  class-teacher  or  professor  in  a  College  or  University  must 
possess  to  secure  finished  presentation.  That  is,  one  must  see 
what  is  coming,  as  well  as  do  the  thing  nearest.  No  reading  aloud 
acceptably  in  the  home,  for  instance,  is  possible  without  this 
acquired  faculty,  and  it  is  also  its  application  to  music  that  makes 
a  really  good  music-reader.  Perfection  in  it,  as  with  the  actor, 
senses  beforehand  requirements  of  special  features  of  oratory  as 
they  follow  in  the  natural  course  of  performance,  and  takes  exact 
care  consequently  of  climacterics.  In  short,  it  comes  to  a  plain 
equation:  brainwork  first  equals  correctness.  This  is  not  surprising, 
if  put  into  simple  language,  as  a  query.  How  can  one  do  anything 
well,  if  one  does  not  know  actually  what  one  is  going  to  attempt? 
Yet  so  many  expect  to  do  well  without  knowing;  yes,  even  with- 
out the  trouble  of  learning.  So  few  have  I  found  who  make  a 
practice  of  it  that  I  will  mention  one  further  magical  aid:  the 
study  of  items  away  from  the  keyboard,  or  without  the  voice,  on 
the  knee  quietly:  no  sound  whatever,  but  an  endeavor  to  figure 
results  mentally.  For  those  who  desire  memorisation  (and  who 
does  not,  who  has  to  face  the  public  often?)  this  is  the  greatest  aid 
of  all;  and  singers  in  particular  should  emphasise  its  usefulness 
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by  making  themselves  more  conversant  with  accompaniments, 
for  it  is  distressing  to  listen  to  a  performance  that  in  many  respects 
is  good,  but  irretrievably  spoilt  by  non-cognizance  of  the  accom- 
panimental  complement,  and  the  creation  of  distress  for  the 
accompanist  when  he  has  to  skip  a  bar  or  more.  Contrariwise, 
accompanists  should  never  fail  to  get  a  grip  on  the  solo-part, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  as  no  performance  can  possibly 
become  acceptable  and  artistic  which  docs  not  combine  unanimity 
with  zeal  of  interpretation.  The  spirit-satisfaction  that  goes 
naturally  with  higher  musicianship  of  this  class  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised:  there  is  no  mortal  happiness,  possibly,  that  sur- 
passes it,  nor  perhaps  any  that  equals  it. 


Acoustics 

With  notes,  intervals,  speed,  dynamics  and  nuances  cared 
for,  there  yet  remains  the  consideration  of  the  auditorium.  Some 
rooms  possess  certain  qualities  that  others  lack:  fast  items  may 
come  out  well,  slow  ones  drag,  or  the  reverse.  Despite  ordinary 
directions  in  the  music  (as  normally  conceived)  it  will  never  pay 
the  artist  to  neglect  auditorium  peculiarities.  How  can  it?  One 
cannot,  either,  imagine  any  composer  objecting  to  clarity  of 
presentation  under  such  conditions,  as  against  cloudiness  and 
jumble  of  sounds.  An  audience  will  also  appreciate  attention 
in  this  matter,  and  "come  again." 

Occasionally,  an  auditor  might  well  reason  that  a  performer 
seemed  possessed  of  convictions  that  his  musical  selections  were 
to  be  accepted  as  "feats  of  arms," — so  many  notes  every  second, 
whether  they  then  mean  anything  or  not.  But  surely  no  man 
or  woman  ever  in  reality  sat  down  to  the  drudgery  of  penmanship 
for  such  a  debased  purpose?  There  roust,  at  the  least,  have  been 
some  idea  of  a  higher  type  regulating  the  conception,  and  it  is  thai 
message  to  one's  better  nature  which  should  rule  the  rendition,  not 
pyrotechnics.  A  long  experience  has  taught  me  that  a  message 
delivered  with  due  regard  for  clarity  of  sound  or  speech  (in  song), 
void  of  all  disfigurement,  blur,  or  excessive  dynamics  unindicated, 
appeals  most  to  an  audience.  It  earries  conviction,  arouses 
apprpciatioa,  and  more  likely  than  not  does  the  composer  best 
justice.  His  message,  thus  delivered,  is  more  likely  to  go  from 
the  performer's  heart  to  that  of  the  listener,  and  produce  auto- 
matically, as  it  were,  the  impressions  ruling  its  creation.  The 
rendition  of  a  simple  song,  under  these  impulses  and  attentions, 
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has  been  observed  to  have  magical  effects  too  often  to  need  further 
remark.  How  much  more  so,  then,  when  the  message  is  of  so 
gorgeous  and  complex  a  nature  that  musicians  by  profession  are 
fully  occupied  during  performance  in  equably  connoting  its  sub- 
limities and  majesty F  There  is  one  thing  more,— the  delivery  of 
melodies  and  harmonies  with  varying  strength  of  tone,  such  as 
characterizes  the  interpretation  of  every  genius,  either  of  instru- 
ment or  voice.  This  quality  is  so  little  acquired  in  general  that 
one  cannot  too  strongly  advocate  more  devoted  attention  to  it. 
Only  recently,  I  myself  sat  out  a  recital  by  one  of  our  leading 
pianists  that  was  pitiable  from  this  standpoint,  disappointing  to 
the  audience  possibly  as  much,  and  (most  of  all)  not  elucidating 
so  far  as  composers  were  concerned.  And  it  was  not  because  the 
performer  could  not  van-  his  tone  more;  it  was  simply  and  solely 
that  he  did  not.  And  many  young  people  would  go  away  that 
night  with  firm  convictions  that,  because  he  played  his  chosen 
items  as  he  did,  that  was  the  way  for  them  to  imitate.  Think  of 
the  awkward  position  such  rendition  creates  for  a  genuinely- 
devoted  teacher.  The  responsibility  of  a  public  recitalist  on  this 
point  is  great,  and  I  look  back  to  the  days  of  Rubinstein,  com- 
parably, with  regret  that  his  example  is  forgotten  already;  and, 
with  more  regret  still,  to  the  days  of  the  giant,  Franz  Liszt,  who 
never  neglected  this  outstanding  feature  all  his  life  either  as  per- 
former or  composer.  Of  singers,  one  may  say  broadly  that  no 
one  of  our  great  ones  ever  gained  cosmopolitan  renown  who  had 
not  at  least  as  many  differing  grades  of  power  in  tone  as  there 
are  keys  to  sing  in.    One  needs  to  press  the  point  no  further. 

The  Use  of  the  Brain 

Amongst  the  interesting  things  in  life,  to  a  musician,  are 
those  cases  where  untaught  ability  manifests  itself  spontaneously. 
A  child,  it  may  be  for  a  few  years,  baa  been  allowed  to  pick  out 
tunes  and  thrum  accompaniments  to  them  on  the  house-piano. 
Or,  on  the  contrary,  never  has  done  that,  but  has  unconsciously 
assimilated  quite  a  lot  of  melodies  and  their  words,  far  beyond  its 
school-grade  as  to  education.  Under  the  regime  of  modern 
"movies"  there  are  hosts  of  quite  little  children  who  can  be  heard 
carolling  tunes  and  words  that  are  altogether  beyond  their  ad- 
mitted powers  of  understanding.  Some  call  this  power  a  "gift," 
yet  adults  who  have  spent  time  in  acquiring  like  facility  would 
hardly  agree  to  have  their  energy  of  application  so  accounted, 
because  it  would  not  be  true.    Why  should  we  then  say  it  of  the 
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child?  Is  it  not  rather  the  other  way- — the  same  in  the  child  as  in 
the  adult,  viz.,  pure  acquisition,  and  of  a  rare  and  skilful  order, 
too?  The  little  ones  mentioned  have  of  themselves  begun  an 
elaborate  memorizing  process  without  actually  being  aware 
of  it.  They  have  not  only,  let  it  be  noticed,  memorized  things 
they  have  beard,  but  they  have  re-produced  them  more  or  less 
correctly, — correctly  so  far  as  the  example  they  imitate  made 
impressions  on  them.  The  child  at  the  piano  has  gone  further 
even  than  those  students  considered  in  tic  opening  of  these 
notes:  it  has  not  only  made  a  mental  record  of  tunes  and  what 
it  feels  as  something  under  the  tune  (on  the  piano),  but  it  lias 
associated  sounds  heard  with  keys  on  the  instrument,  elaborately 
(without  knowing  it)  analysed  the  report  its  ears  made  to  its 
brain,  and  adapted  that  evidence  to  the  keyboard,  going  even  on 
occasion  so  far  as  to  grumble  that  the  piano  was  out  of  tune  in 
a  certain  place,  and  did  not  make  the  right  note.  The  child  with 
the  adapted  voice-results  has  done  similarly  without  a  keyboard, 
and  the  child  who  has  begun  playing  the  violin  sometimes  comes 
forward  with  proofs  of  parallel  assimilation, — the  ear  taking 
messages  to  the  brain,  and  reproducing  them  through  the  fingers 
on  the  fingerboard.  Analysis  in  each  case,  not  gift,  because  the 
songs,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  are  neu>  ones,  not  written  when  the 
kiddie  was  born.  To  give  true  answers  to  these  manifestations, 
what  are  we  to  say  or  think?  Do  they  not  drive  us  back  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  brain  that  should  be  contemplated, 
without  reference  to  a  gift?  And  is  it  not  important,  especially 
from  the  teaching  viewpoint,  to  attach  value  in  that  direction 
rather  than  in  the  other?  Mostly,  if  a  child  is  given  to  under- 
stand that  its  elders  think  its  young  endeavours  are  nothing 
out  of  the  common,  or  <i  gift,  it  will  begin  to  trade  on  that  ad- 
mission or  statement,  and  in  course  of  time  stop  its  efforts,  think- 
ing it  can  do  that  kind  of  thing  correctly  and  easily  and  naturally. 
In  reality,  of  course,  it  cannot,  and  will  soon  develop  inaccuracy 
and  a  false  confidence;  ultimately  losing  its  acquired  skill.  This, 
I  take  it,  has  often  happened  with  precocious  children,  peculiarly 
with  those  set  forward  for  public  performances;  and  that  accounts 
for  the  blighted  promise  of  a  brilliant  career.  The  fatal  informa- 
tion for  them  has  been  that  they  "had  the  gift":  their  equally 
fatal  deduction,  that  consequently  they  need  not  practise  like 
those  not  so  blessed.  These  latter,  if  similarly  instructed,  will 
argue  to  themselves  that  there  is  no  use  in  close  application  for 
them  because  they  are  not  gifted,  and  if  it  is  desired  that  they 
practise  nevertheless,  will  do  so  with  an  unthankful  heart,  to 
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say  the  least.  I  have  met  any  number  of  both  kinds  in  my  life 
of  forty  years'  teaching  experience,  and  have  always  counselled 
both  kinds  in  the  exactly  opposite  direction,  never  (so  far  as  I 
have  noticed)  with  any  but  good  results,  the  ungifteti  often 
proving  the  more-gifted  in  the  long  run.  The  energies  of  the 
former  seem  to  become  impoverished  under  the  strain  of  years, 
and  of  the  latter  the  opposite  generally  holds  irue.  Where  musical 
physique  in  the  former  runs  equably  with  perseverance,  we  get 
a  genius  (maybe);  in  the  latter,  we  get  sometimes  a  genius  also, 
but  at  any  rate  a  conscientious,  reliable  performer  who  is  seldom 
unacceptable  on  the  concert-platform.  In  all  cases  of  pronounced 
success  it  is  brain  to  outcome  that  rules,  and  if  that  be  the  gift, 
well  and  good;  but  it  is  unwise  to  coach  children,  just  as  much 
as  adults,  on  such  destructively  enervating  lines.  Work  alone 
produces  effects  in  nature,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  human 
unit.  "Man,  help  thyself!"  is  unquestionable  advice.  When  one 
remembers  how  instantaneous  the  brain  is  in  its  action,  nothing 
of  this  ought  to  surprise  us,  especially  if,  by  any  chance,  we  have 
had  to  do  with  the  blind.  They  have  no  recourse  but  to  memorize 
(and  that  through  Enger-sensc)  everything  musical  that  they  wish 
to  perform,  and  many  of  them  do  this  most  admirably  as  well  as 
correctly.  Whatever  artistic  faculties  they  show,  they  evince  a 
sureness  of  definition  in  direct  attack  on  the  keyboard  that  is 
admirable,  and  as  a  class  they  make  fewer  wrong  notes  in  playing 
than  persons  with  excellent  sight.  As  brainwork,  this  result  is 
again  worth  emphasising,  for  the  blind  expert  is  almost  always 
good  at  extemporisation,  evincing  clearly  to  the  unprejudiced 
that  his  method  tends  to  produce  an  absolute  ear,  and  facility 
in  the  use  of  music  as  a  language.  The  blind,  indeed,  perform 
actually  and  alone  through  memorisation;  and,  if  really  expert, 
can  amplify  a  reduced  score  with  enough  acceptance  to  remind 
one  of  orchestral  fulness.  Thus,  often  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
a  person  with  eyesight,  they  are  ready  to  play  correctly  any  piece 
they  take  up  to  learn.  Those  who  wish  to  excel  in  pianism, 
therefore,  cannot  do  better  than  remember  that  what  finger-sense 
does  for  the  blind,  eye-work  can  do  for  them— away  from  their 
instrument.  Singers  can  follow  suit  in  learning  by  heart  their 
words  and  accompaniments,  and  will  sing  all  the  better  for  it. 
I  do  not  of  necessity  mean  that  they  play  them  from  memory, 
though  that  will  do  nothing  but  good,  if  it  is  a  real  brain-act; 
but  I  do  mean  that  they  learn  them  so  as  to  know  always  where 
the  accompanist  is — by  hearing  his  share  of  the  composer's 
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Analytical  Functions  in  Musicianship 
Extemporisation,  when  it  is  worthy  of  the  name,  signifies 
power  to  use  all  the  scales,  chords,  oratorical  emphases,  melodic 
devices  and  part- conception  which  go  to  make  up  an  item  worth 
writing  or  listening  to.  It  implies,  on  the  part  of  the  exponent, 
use  of  music  as  a  language,  and  always,  I  think,  goes  with  analytical 
power  as  applied  to  listening  to  performances  and  to  reading  music 
without  performance,  as  one  reads  correspondence.  There  are 
people  who  express  stem  disbelief  in  the  very  idea  that  anybody 
is  able  to  hear  music  through  the  eyes,  hut  I  have  never  known 
any  of  them  who  disbelieved  in  their  power  thoroughly  to  digest  a 
loee-ktter  without  reading  it  aloud.  What  constitutes  the  difference 
in  their  minds  between  one  act  and  the  other  I  know  not,  but  I 
suggest  it  to  them  to  try  and  find  out.  Familiarity  with  music  as 
a  language  enables  anyone  to  tell  what  key  i.s  in  use  when  music  is 
performed,  every  note  sounded,  and  even  those  not  sounded  that 
ought  to  be,  and  to  judge  of  tune,  time,  tone,  and  all  the  other 
accessories,  with  music  that  is  not  previously  known  as  with  familiar 
music.  There  is  no  avoiding  results,  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  any 
more  than  the  ordinary  individual  can  avoid  hearing  an  insult 
or  compliment  if  either  is  uttered  within  hearing  distance.  For 
the  musician,  his  ear  acts,  the  brain  receives  its  testimony,  and 
analysing  it,  informs  his  entity  of  the  facts.  Experts  of  this  quality 
cannot  listen  wrong:  and  it  is  therefore  of  no  use  for  outsiders  to 
call  in  question  their  judgments.  There  would  be  just  as  much 
use  in  denying  one  had  asked  for  salt  to  be  passed  at  table  when 
one  knew  one  had.  Consequently,  and  by  its  inherent  nature,  this  is 
the  highest  form  musical  memory  is  capable  of  assuming,  especially 
when  it  is  applied  in  extento  to  works  like  a  symphony  of  Beethoven 
by  the  conductor  who  knows  not  only  the  harmonious  whole  in- 
timately, but  the  very  orchestral  parts  themselves,  with  their 
places  of  entry.  As  a  musical  equipment,  this  analytical  function- 
ing of  musicianship  is  commandingly  worth  while  striving  for, 
since  its  testimony  is  so  reliable  after  sufficient  training  in  the 
detail  of  instrumental  and  vocal  desiderata.  Most  desirable 
surprises  lie  in  wait  for  the  really  efficient;  for  example,  .a  full 
score  may  be  read  in  the  quiet  of  the  study,  conclusions  felt  and 
climaxes  noted  through  the  eyes  by  the  brain,  all  just  as  though 
actual  performance  were  taking  place:  then,  when  the  rehearsal 
comes  to  be  held,  incorrectness  or  inefficient  detail  among  the  per- 
formers will  be  noted  that  much  quicker  and  more  authoritatively. 
There  is  also  the  correspondingly  undesirable  surprise  of  hearing 
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a  performance  with  which  one  has  nothing  to  do  but  listen, and 
finding  no  dear  reflection  of  the  score  in  the  orchestra.  This 
is,  of  course,  no  fault  of  the  mind -equipment,  nnd  anyhow  common 
to  everything  human,  so  the  only  loss  is  in  the  expert's  personal 
sense  of  disappointment  in  the  performance,  reading  the  score 
as  he  reads  it.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  baton  of  a  specialist, 
there  may  even  be  beauties  brought  out  that  he  has  insufficiently 
sensed  for  himself,  making  his  enjoyment  that  much  keener. 
Compensation  seems  to  be  an  invariable  law  of  nature  wherever 
we  look,  and  high  flight  of  human  powers  is  subject  to  it  both  as 
to  ecstasy  and  nausea.  When  we  add  to  all  this  the  different  key- 
knowledge  for  various  instruments  in  the  brass  and  wood-wind 
sections,  drums,  etc.,  and  the  realisation  of  combined  effect  of 
bar  after  bar,  taking  a  whole  page  instead  of  a  small  portion  of 
two  staves,  we  arrive  at  some  slight  approach  to  what  a  thoroughly 
capable  conductor  has  to  do,  and  is  expected  to  do,  or  make  way 
for  another.  For  him,  too,  al!  this  is  merely  technical  equipment 
in  its  turn,  as  what  he  is  at  his  desk  for  is  the  artistic  presentation 
of  the  score  to  the  public,  to  get  which  he  must  be  in  knowledgeable 
sympathy  with  all  the  players  no  less  than  with  their  instruments' 
capacities  and  peculiarities. 

The  Cantaeile  Touch 

The  predominance  of  the  melody,  as  a  prime  necessity,  means 
more  than  simply  striking  notes  {keys)  birder.  Light  anil  shade 
in  the  tone,  alteration  in  the  time,  and  penetration  as  to  true 
expression,  demand  such  differentiation  in  quality  of  touch  that 
continual  watchful  skill  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Inner  parts  moving 
as  secondary  melodies,  but  with  less  importance  than  the  melody 
itself,  demand  proportionate  adjustment  in  the  general  scheme. 
Outer  parts,  in  particular  the  bass,  which  not  a  few  players  get 
too  soft  to  support  properly  the  superstructure,  need  accurate 
balance;  while  aceompanimental  passages  and  chords  running 
subordinate,  need  to  be  cared  for  so  that  they  do  not  obtrude 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  chiefer  features.  When  grace  and 
soul  have  been  added  to  elegance  in  these  main  features,  interpre- 
tation assumes  that  form  which  constitutes  appeal,  and  this  special- 
isation as  to  preparedness  is  what  amounts  to  fluent  cantabile. 
Performers  whose  tone-strength  seldom  varies  from  a  stolid 
mezzo-forte  are  hopeless  in  it.  Its  ever-present  need  is  abound- 
ing facility  in  varied  quality  of  keystroke,  passage-management 
and  that  ultimate  expression  which  travels  with  justice  to  the 
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composer's  ideas.  Certain  modern  songs,  sometimes  reduced  from 
an  orchestral  score,  give  ample  scope  for  every  ounce  of  knowledge 
an  accompanist  can  show  in  cantabile  playing,  and  all  the  later 
masters  in  composition  nowadays  use  its  features  in  all  depart- 
ments of  an  orchestra  and  chorus,  no  less  than  in  their  smaller 
pieces  for  instruments,  and  in  songs. 


Portamento 

In  singing,  we  have  what  is  nearly  a  parallel  under  the  old- 
fashioned  designation  "portamento."  At  one  time  this  was 
almost  a  mystic  word.  People  found  definition  astonishingly 
difficult,  although  any  who  had  heard  really  well-taught  vocal- 
ists use  it,  knew  what  to  expect,  mid  expected  it.  Woe  to  the 
pretender!  The  original  and  legitimate  meaning  probably  bad 
reference  to  simple  purity  of  lone, — unaffected,  that  is,  by  any 
pronounced  use  of  the  organs  of  production  (teeth,  nose,  and 
throat;  possibly,  very  occasionally,  lips  too).  This  was  equiva- 
lent to  saying  "well-balanced,  uniform,  or  cuual  manaccmcnt  of 
the  voice."  But  there  were  those  who  said  it  meant  more  than 
that;  and  likely  enough  it  did,  too.  Then  it  was  defined  as  a 
medium  between  staccato  and  legato,  but  singers  themselves 
scoffed  (or  coughed)  at  that  idea.  Later  still,  it  was  referred 
to  as  the  agility  of  the  voice  in  passing  from  a  high  to  a  low,  or 
from  a  low  to  a  high,  note  ivilli  complete  vocal  steadiness,  security, 
and  satisfaction, — something  like  tin-  s_'l  i-sato  on  tin-  key  board;  I  ml 
this  description,  too,  failed  to  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
Anyway,  skilfully  used  by  the  Italian  masters,  and  incorporated  in 
the  vocal  equipment  of  their  pupils,  it  "came  to  stay."  Naturally, 
as  some  think  (and  others  do  not),  in  its  perfection  it  is  It-.i,  suited 
to  Anglo-Saxon  words,  for  the  asserted  reason  that  their  vowel- 
sounds  do  not  lend  themselves  equally  well  to  its  genre  as  do  the 
smoother  and  softer  words  of  Italian.  Some  people  considered 
it  an  affectation  (generally,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  because  they 
could  not  acceptably  catch  the  trick).  Not  a  few  folk  to-day 
look  upon  flu-  vibrati.  similarly:  but,  if  il  is  n  question  of  llic 
wobbiing-vibnito,  which,  like  the  portamento,  possesses  attraction 
for  immature  vocalists,  they  arc  not  far  wrong,  for  that  question- 
able ornament  has  been  overdone  to  nausea.  The  portamento, 
at  its  worst  (if  it  ever  had  one),  was  never  inimical  to  purity  of 
tone  and  tune,  as  the  badly-done  vibrato  only  too  often  is.  In 
modern  lyrical  items  the  abbreviation  (en.,  found  above  a  single 
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note,  carries  with  it  a  suggestion  of  portamento,  though  originally 
signifying  just  "sustained."  But  that  is  precisely  what  its 
practice  came  to,  coupled  with  some  other  elusive  quality,  of 
course:  a  beautifully  perfect  manner  of  sustaining  purity  of  tone, 
correctness  of  tune,  and  absolute  command  of  vocal  movement 
throughout  a  passage  written  for  its  use. 


Aids  to  Young  Composers 

Listeners  love  a  new  vein  of  thought  in  music,  and  look  for 
charm  of  expression,  though  very  possibly  it  would  never  occur 
to  them  to  recognise  that  trait  in  themselves.  But  the  fact 
is  immediately  manifest,  if  some  performer  introduces  unknown 
items  full  of  interest  and  fluency.  They  will  begin  to  hum, 
whistle,  or  sing  the  tune— where  they  can  get  at  it.  All  of  which 
goes  to  show  that  a  telling  composition  holds  points  of  appeal 
in  the  natural  ease  and  freshness  of  its  musical  thought.  To 
compose  so  thai  these  results  will  folluw  rendition  is  in  secure  ap- 
preciation and  provide  deep  pleasure:  and  to  achieve  them  is  to 
deserve  more  than  mere  credit.  It  is  an  indication  of  that  supreme 
usefulness  in  life  which  is  the  aim  of  every  earnest,  honest  (would 
every  one  were  honest!)  artist. 


Writers  as  Listeners 

To  the  young  aspirant  for  musical  honors,  then,  practical 
suggestions  must  lie  ever  welcome.  Now,  it  is  not  always  that 
the  divine  afflatus  (the  spirit  for  composition)  is  able  sufficiently 
to  detach  itself  from  appreciation  of  its  own  emanations  as  to 
be  desirably  empirical.  Well,  there  are  those  workers  (would  there 
were  more  of  them)  who  put  aside  their  items  after  first  finishing 
them,  and  labor  at  something  else  having  by  preference  a  quite 
different  objective,  so  as  to  escape  from  the  groove  in  which  they 
have  been  creating,  returning  to  a  close  critical  perusal  from  a 
distance  of  time.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  without  doubt,  as  it 
places  writers  more  in  the  position  of  listeners;  for,  if  the  interval 
be  long  enough  and  they  have  gone  on  working  busily  meanwhile, 
they  will  thus  approach  old  work  again  more  as  they  would 
that  of  a  stranger,  or  nearlv  as  mucli  so  as  is  possible.  There  are 
some  surprises  for  them  in  this  method,  for  what  has  beforetime 
seemed  perfectly  satisfactory,  may  seem  either  more  or  less  so. 
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Beginning  a  Composition 
A  plan  in  sections,  providing  opportunities  for  contrasted 
material  and  style,  cannot  be  a  mistake.  Whatever  motive  is 
decided  upon  for  any  given  section,  it  will  serve  no  eclectic  pur- 
pose to  continue  its  use  overlong.  This  holds  true  for  everything 
in  life,  for  tie  matter  of  that.  Equally  faulty  will  be  its  re- 
introduction  in  an  unchanged  form,  as  it  will,  upon  repetition, 
surely  lack  its  original  appeal.  If  it  is  so  written  that  no  rests, 
chord -interruptions  with  rests  on  cither  side,  or  other  means  of 
breaking  monotony  feature  it,  a  good  final  result  cannot  follow. 
Our  bodies,  even,  quickly  tire  of  too-long  continued  muscular 
movement  of  any  one  particular  kind,  and  our  ears  no  less  tire  of 
musical  similarities.  Last  century  this  was  not  so  true  as  it  is 
to-day,  for  items  dating  back  so  far  show  scant  attention  to  this 
point,  and — have  been  relegated  by  the  knowing  (or  feeling) 
public  to  those  shelves  that  are  high  up.  out  of  reach,  in  many  a 
publisher's  stockroom.  Songs  that  acquire  by  peculiar  means  a 
sudden  popularity  get  placed  upon  these  shelves  mainly  through 
neglect  of  the  same  fact.  What  is  in  them  is  too  flimsy,  too 
apparent,  to  have  a  hold  on  general  interest  beyond  the  ephemeral 
stage.  On  the  contrary,  a  song  or  piano-piece  which  avoids  this 
pitfall,  and  yet  contains  other  essential  elements,  is  likely  to  have 
a  long  life.  And,  in  a  similar  ratio  to  that  by  which  composers 
of  to-day  have  advanced  upon  last  century's  methods,  so  also 
have  listeners  unconsciously  kept  pace  with  the  movement  to- 
wards better  style.  No  longer  do  items  that  satisfied  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  as  a  general  thing,  find  acceptance  on  a  modern 
platform.  It  is  right  they  should  not;  for  when  a  fact  has  become 
cosmopolitan  in  its  acceptance,  it  emerges  with  no  uncertain  voice 
so  far  as  the  question  of  recall  is  concerned.  The  works  of  one- 
time great  masters  have  fallen  into  oblivion  mainly  from  this 
cause.  Every  young  composer,  therefore,  lias  here  a  cue  that  will, 
if  followed,  of  necessity  give  him  superior  chances  from  the  very 
first  day  he  adopts  it. 

A  Well- Written  Piano  Solo 
Here  is  a  description,  not  technically  analytical,  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  numbers  of  a  man  who  laid  his  plans,  and  whose 
name  is  known  perhaps  wherever  there  is  a  piano.  Grateful  and 
effective  to  play,  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and  tuneful  enough  to 
make  one  mentally  hang-on  to  bits  of  it  long  after  performance 
has  ceased,— how  did  be  arrive  at  all  this? 
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Varied  Design 
Well,  even  to  an  eye  that  is  more  accustomed  to  the  morning 
mail  than  to  music-pages,  the  piece  gives  immediate  evidence 
of  varied  design.  No  two  pages  look  alike:  no  two  separate 
lines  look  alike  either.  Yet,  as  it  is  performed,  the  piece  does 
not  sound  so  particularly  chromatic  anywhere;  so  it  is  deducible 
that  the  composer  practised  the  art  of  concealing  art  (ars  celare 
artem).  He  hides  his  moves  and  changes  skilfully:  passes  from 
one  species  of  rhythmic  impulse  to  another  in  a  manner  that  makes 
one  seem  to  belong  to  the  other. 

Kit-Relief 

Not  only  that,  but  his  key-changes  are  so  deftly  introduced 
that  the  ear  is  carried  forward,  of  its  own  impetus  almost,  to 
receive  them  gratefully.  His  root  if -de  vices  spring  naturally 
out  of  one  another,  or  just  as  readily  revert  to  each  other;  hence, 
without  too  great  a  plenitude  of  material.  In  all  this  we  perceive 
blood -relation ship,  as  it  were,  between  the  sections,  or  the  sequences 
could  not  produce  such  instantaneously  satisfying  results. 

Genius  of  the  Instrument 
The  writer  also  kept  clearly  in  mind  the  genius  of  the  instru- 
ment itself.  It  requires  not  only  close  acquaintance  with  piano- 
literature  to  secure  this  outcome,  but  personal  skill  in  using 
the  keyboard.  There  are  people  who  talk  as  though  they  believed 
non-pianists  can  write  well  for  the  piano.  It  is  questionable  if 
that  ever  was  true.  Every  good  opus-number  gives  its  author 
away,  so  to  speak,  in  this  matter, — proves  be  knows  experimentally 
what  is  suitable  and  what  not.  This  item  we  are  considering  was 
certainly,  absolutely,  not  written  for  an  organ,  and  could  not 
presentnbly  be  either  played  on  one  or  transcribed  for  one.  There 
is  in  it  too  intimate  a  knowledge  and  use  of  what  sounds  best  on  the 
piano-keyboard;  and  that  is  often  what  sounds  worst  on  the  organ. 
The  dictum  of  Anton  Rubinstein  was:  "Make  the  piano  sound 
well."  He  referred  to  the  genius  of  the  instrument:  the  piano 
con  sound  well,  and— it  can  sound  ill,  unfortunately  for  those 
near  by. 

To  continue,  in  this  piece  a  right  use  is  made  of  the  sustaining- 
pedal,  and  the  author  obtains  practically  orchestral  effects  with 
very  little  exertion  of  his  pen:  he  knows  so  well  what  to  do. 
His  tenderer  effects  are  most  soothing  and  delightful,  but  he  is 
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clearly  acquainted  with  those  dynamics  which  give  point,  value, 
and  meaning  to  a  solo.  Then  one  sees,  too,  how  familiarly  and 
gracefully  he  goes- a -visiting  through  the  complete  realm  of  the 
seven  octaves.  But  he  does  not  use  the  expanded  right  hand  in 
octaves  all  the  time,  any  more  than  pom-pom  vertical  chords, 
after  a  single  bass-note,  for  the  left.  No;  he  suitably  varies  the 
work  for  the  two  hands;  in  other  words,  gives  attention  to  what 
low  notes,  for  successful  acoustic  effects,  require,  as  well  as  high 

Moreover,  he  yet  asks  for  no  special  technical  facility,  though 
painting  his  canvas  so  it  is  attractive  to  a  degree.  He  touches 
both  the  mind  and  the  heart,  all  the  time  writing  from  a  loving 
acquaintance  with  the  qualities  and  powers  inherent  in  the  instru- 
ment. He  bears  in  mind  the  capacity  and  position  of  both  hands, 
nowhere  showing  amateurishness  in  his  call  (in  the  black  keys. 
As  he  is  writing  a  popular  piece,  musical  material  demanding 
depth  of  knowledge  and  advanced  feeling  finds  no  place  on  his 
staves.  Though  it  is  good  and  sweet,  full  and  artistic,  in  parts 
even  dainty,  as  a  whole  it  is  easy  to  follow,  for  intensity  of  method 
nowhere  outweighs  charm  of  appeal.  He  does  with  the  piano 
what  voice  and  accompaniment  together  do  for  a  song  when  they 
are  happily  balanced. 

Low  Bass- notes:  Erratic  Ete-Ube 

New  masters  of  composition  find  new  ways  of  doing  things, 
and  of  doing  them  well,  too.  In  this  respect  notes  below  the  stave 
of  the  bass-clef  have  come  into  greater  individual  use  and  prom- 
inence. One  of  the  great  ones  of  the  last  century,  for  example, 
to  find  whether  a  song  were  worth  much,  covered  from  sight 
the  accompaniment al  middle  material,  and  looked  at  the  melody 
and  bass  alone.  If  they  were  good,  the  rest  was  likely  to  be! 
He  was  but  anticipating  future  custom  among  writers  of  dis- 
cernment. These  fundamentals,  besides  constituting  bases  for 
vertical  harmonic  structure,  if  wisely  written  musically,  supply 
a  melody  of  their  own.    Conjointly  then  with  the  upper  melody 

body  of  the  music.  Consequently,  it  is  of  tin;  utmost  importance 
it  should  have  as  clear  and  influential  a  rendering  as  the  soprano 
or  highest  melody  receives, — the  melody  as  oftenest  regarded. 
Players  who  are  uncertain  about  low  notes  risk  upsetting  this 
artistic  balance,  because,  when  they  strike  a  wrong  one,  they 
not  only  introduce  a  fundamental  that  is  foreign  vertically,  but 
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spoil  the  low-meiody's  fluency,  as  (ten  chances  to  one)  the  wrong 
note  ia  a  note  afterwards  required,  which  would  otherwise  have 
come  in  freshly  but  now  enters  stale.  Many  listeners,  not  out- 
spoken and  possibly  not  considered  musical,  can  and  do  notice 
these  low-pitched  errors.  When  a  bass  is  correctly  played,  in  a 
proportionately  forcible  manner,  they  feel  its  influence  also, 
powerfully. 

Added  to  this  feature  of  the  bass-part  is  another  faet,— that 
occasionally  it  rises  considerably  in  pitch,  touching  the  notes 
on  the  treble  stave.  Sometimes  indeed  it  forms  a  high  pedal- 
point  before  descending  to  its  normal  regions. 

The  Fair  Side  to  Composers  and  Publishers 

Conformably  with  all  this  comes  the  fact  that  listeners  to  a 
new  item  may  receive  such  an  impression  (if  low  notes  are  not 
played  as  written)  as  to  decide  not  to  buy  and  learn  it.  To 
this  side  of  matters,  the  fair  side,  a  duty  is  owed  both  to  composers 
and  publishers.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  anyone  devoting 
life  to  the  strain  and  hand-labor  of  composition  does  so  to  have 
work  treated  cavalierly;  yet  many  score-readers  are  guilty  of  bad 
faith  to  both  parties.  More  care  and  (one  might  call  it)  courtesy 
amongst  these  sight-readers  would  very  largely  help  in  placing 
America  and  American  musicians  on  a  higher  musical  platform 
in  the  world.  Even  if  the  music  sold  is  of  the  pot-boiling  genre, 
it  is  still  worth  playing  as  written.  Perhaps  indeed  it  needs  the 
most  careful  playing  possible  lo  bring  il  into  the  sphere  of  accept- 
ability! The  word  "bass,"  by  the  way,  in  old  theory  books  is 
spelt  "base,"  and  when,  the  new  spelling  came  into  vogue  (prob- 
ably as  a  lazy  form  of  writing  the  Italian  "hasso"  by  eliding  the 
final)  for  a  time  both  forms  of  spelling  interchanged  amongst 
writers. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  old  spelling, — it  gave  the 
student  a  literary  suggestion  of  the  nature  of  the  part  in  music 
it  stood  for,  more  so  than  bass  does  to  non-singers. 

Playing  fhom  a  Copt 

Whether  reading  at  sight  or  playing  a  learnt  piece,  there  is 
(in  view  of  the  foregoing)  only  one  correct  way  topcrform.  That 
way  is  the  opposite  to  the  one  most  generally  in  use  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  is  useless  for  pianists  to  aver  that  they  play  reading 
upwards,  when  the  fruit  of  their  efforts  shows  they  do  not,— that 
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is,  when  the  upper  melody  receives  so  much  attention  and  inner- 
parts  get  so  muddled  a  rendering  that  the  bass-notes  are  either 
missed  out  in  places,  played  out  of  place  in  others,  or  not  introduced 
at  all.  No  reader  following  the  structural  upward-glancing 
method  can  do  half  the  things  commonly  fault-creating  in  the 
opposite  class,  the  downward -glancing  folk.  Not  only  that:  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  acquire  also  the  horizontal  forward- 
looking  method  to  secure  correct  bass-melody,  just  as  it  is  to  secure 
upper-melody  correctness.  The  horizontal  glance  also  puts  a 
player  in  touch  more  immediately  with  inner-part  work,  a  su- 
premely constant  feature  in  all  moderns  of  the  best  class.  Aa 
these  inner  parts  are  melodies,  too,  especially  in  items  from  men 
like  Tschaikowsky,  they  have  their  own  points  of  individual 
entry,  and  these  cannot  with  surety  be  treated  except  by  a  united 
use  of  the  upward  and  horizontal  methods  simultaneously.  In 
every  case,  moreover,  these  melodies  depend  on  the  low-bass 
as  a  fundamental:  if  it  is  maltreated,  their  own  balance  is  upset 
and  their  purpose  nullified.  Horizontal  movement  and  influence 
need  concentrated  study  and  the  utmost  care,  and  neglect  of  them 
is  sure  to  emphasise  itself  in  results,  to  the  immense  detriment 
of  interpretative  outcome.  Practising  accompaniments  with  vo- 
calists and  with  instrumentalists  calls  for  attention  to  all  these 
points,  and  those  who  follow  out  the  methods  suggested  will  find 
not  only  surety  in  notework,  hut  a  wonderfully  increased  apprecia- 
tion both  of  structural  features  in  a  composition  and  of  spiritual 
values.    The  blessing  of  cultured  listeners  will  also  rest  on  them! 
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KAROL  SZYMANOWSKI 


By  ZDZISLAW  JACHIMECKI 

FlREMOST  among  the  musical  compositions  written  in 
Poland  within  recent  years  are  the  works  of  Karol  Szyma- 
nowski.  He  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  composer 
En  1905,  but  at  that  time  fourteen  unpublished  works  had  accumu- 
lated in  his  desk.  Hia  productive  period,  accordingly,  runs  back 
about  twenty  years  from  the  present  day.  In  1900  our  composer 
began  to  write  his  first  poems  for  the  piano,  without  the  guidance 
of  a  master  and  unprepared  by  serious  schooling.  The  young  man 
had  grown  up  in  a  truly  artistic  atmosphere  in  the  house  of  his 
father,  a  country  gentleman,  where  none  but  the  best  classical  and 
romantic  composers  were  given  a  hearing.  And  there,  removed 
from  the  narrowing  influence  of  any  particular  school,  and  in  close 
and  continual  contact  with  nature,  his  mind  was  formed,  like  that 
of  Walther  von  Stoltzing,  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great 
composers  of  the  past.  The  great  beauties  of  nature,  the  broad 
landscape  of  his  native  country,  were  the  inspiration  ami  the  back- 
ground for  his  first  lyric  essays.  These  works  were  the  musical 
expression  of  that  landscape.  Left  to  himself  Szymanowski 
mastered,  unaided,  the  technical  means  involved  in  the  utterance  of 
his  subtle  impressions. 

The  first  piano  preludes  portrayed  with  absolute  faithfulness 
the  spiritual  profile  of  the  youth  of  eighteen.  The  nine  short 
pieces  of  this  Opus  1  were  written  from  1900  to  1902.  As  we 
have  remarked,  the  public  in  Poland  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  new  talent  in  1905.  The  lyric  sincerity  of  these  works,  the 
charmingly  poetic  ideas,  the  beauty  of  melodic  invention,  the 
harmonic  variety  and,  finally,  the  elegance  of  technique  and  fine- 
ness of  form,  commanded  universal  admiration.  Scarcely  a  trace 
of  reminiscence,  hardly  an  echo  of  another's  phrase,  appear  in  this 
music.  It  is  filled  with  melancholy  and  longing.  Its  habitual 
mood  is  sad  and  tender,  but  at  times  it  bursts  into  full  flame  and 
becomes  dramatic.  It  is  clearly  expressive  of  the  highly  culti- 
vated spirit  of  its  author  and  is  a  true  exponent  of  his  personality. 
While  it  is  thoroughly  Polish  in  its  character,  it  is  not  always  in 
the  popular  vein.  Since  the  days  of  Chopin,  Polish  music  has  not 
IS 
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From  the  very 
The  sonorous  qualities  of  some  of  his  preludes  a 
the  composer's  skill  and  refinement.  There  is  not  one  banal  idea. 
The  sixth  prelude  is  an  early  manifestation  of  the  child  of  this 
splenetic  and  decadent  century.  Extremely  complicated  in 
melody  and  harmony,  it  stands  out  among  the  other  preludes  with 
its  Tristan  chromatics. 

After  these  little  piano  poems  Szymanoswki  began  to  write 
songs.  His  technique  did  not  yet  suffice  for  larger  works.  In 
1901  and  1908  he  wrote  his  first  six  songs  to  verses  by  Kazimierz 
Tetmajer.  They  are  not  as  valuable  as  the  preludes.  In  the 
field  of  instrumental  music,  Szymanowski's  melodic  invention 
was  very  personal  and  original.  But  he  could  not  accommodate 
it  to  the  human  voice.  He  had  not  yet  solved  the  mysteries  of 
vocal  art,  had  not  mastered  its  technical  problems,  its  power  of 
expression,  its  [esthetic  significance.  Like  many  German  and 
Russian  composers  he  was  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  the 
limitations  of  the  voice.  He  endeavored  to  conform  his  vocal 
writing  to  the  conditions  of  abstract  musical  expression.  His 
first  songs  have  not  the  individual  character  of  his  piano  preludes. 
There  is  more  of  intellect  than  of  inspiration  in  them.  Their 
organic  defects  are  due  also  to  the  feeble  character  of  the  poetry. 
Vocal  music  of  this  kind  is  more  suitable  for  private  contemplation 
than  for  public  concert  performance. 

In  1903  Szymanowski  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  regular 
study  of  the  theory  of  composition.  Zygmunt  Noskowski,  a  Polish 
composer  of  note,  was  his  teacher.  The  result  of  this  schooling 
soon  became  evident.  The  extremely  talented  pupil  began  his 
course  with  the  construction  of  fugues  and  variations.  He  entered 
upon  his  studies  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  meaning  of  forms 
and  of  logical  ideas.  Early  in  this  period  under  Noskowski  he 
wrote  the  piano  fugue  in  C-sharp  minor,  which  bears  no  opus 
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number.  In  1909  the  composer  added  a  prelude  and  with  this 
work  won  a  prize  in  a  competition  instituted  by  the  Berlin  musical 
journal,  "Signale  ftir  die  musikalische  Welt."  The  fugue  subject 
is  quite  mature.  It  shows  no  trace  of  the  school  atmosphere. 
This  fugue  appeals  to  the  emotions  through  its  underlying  lyric 
substance.  Here  excellent  counterpoint  is  wedded  to  the  poetry 
of  music.  The  prelude,  written  six  years  after  the  fugue,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  judges  of  the  competition  as  one  of  the  boldest 
harmonic  essays  of  the  times.  We  look  back  to-day  upon  the 
year  1909  with  an  indulgent  smile,  so  great,  so  rapid  has  been  the 
evolution  of  ideas  on  harmony  since  then.  But  Szymanowski's 
prelude  will  ever  remain  interesting  in  its  harmonic  conception. 


The  composition  of  1903  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
masterly  fugues.  We  find  them  in  a  number  of  Szymanowski's 
works.    His  constructive  technique  in  this  form  is  incomparable. 

While  still  under  the  guidance  of  Noskowski,  Szymanowski 
wrote  his  first  piano  variations.  Opus  3,  in  B-minor.  The  theme 
is  characteristically  Polish.  The  variations  that  follow  are  good 
examples  of  the  modern  style  in  this  musical  form.  In  the  first 
variation  the  theme  retains  its  original  form,  but  it  is  hidden  in  an 
inner  voice  under  garlands  of  skillful  figuration.  In  the  later 
variations  we  can  barely  perceive  the  original  theme  in  the  general 
contours  of  the  music  and  in  the  rhythmic  scheme.  The  rhythms 
vary  greatly  and  are  often  quite  emancipated  from  the  basic 
theme.  The  element  of  virtuosity  becomes  more  and  more 
brilliant.  The  ninth  variation  is  an  example  of  salon  music  of  the 
highest  type.  This  truly  distinguished  Tempo  di  VaUe  shows  how 
easily  Szymanowski  could  have  acquired  renown  as  a  composer  of 
clever  piano  pieces,  had  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Schlltt  or 
Chaminade. 

Although  not  a  piano  virtuoso,  Szymanowski  mastered 
thoroughly  the  secrets  of  his  instrument.  He  began  to  transcend 
the  style  of  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Brahms,  at  times  even  ignoring  the 
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physical  capabilities  of  hands  and  fingers.  In  some  of  the  studies 
of.Opus  4,  especially  in  the  second,  which  is  like  a  development  of 
Chopin's  No.  10  and  No.  81,  he  has  presented  to  the  player  pro- 
blems which  are  not  easy  of  solution. 


The  third  study,  B-minor,  in  modo  d'una  canzona,  shows  the 
influence  of  Scriabine.  It  was  written  in  1901.  At  first  this 
Russian  influence  is  merely  sporadic.  In  fact,  up  to  Opus  15 
Szymonowski  inclines  more  to  the  German  style.  To  it  he  owed 
much,  both  as  to  the  forms  and  as  to  the  spirit  of  his  works. 

Following  the  three  vocal  Works  written  in  1904  the  develop- 
ment of  Szymanowski's  talent  proceeded  gradually  and  normally. 
In  1905  he  composed  his  first  piano  sonata.  Opus  8.  Five  years 
later  this  sonata  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  a  competition  held  in 
connection  with  a  Chopin  festival  in  Lcmberg.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  that  a  work  so  great  and  so  deeply  felt  should  be  the 
exercise  of  a  pupil  in  composition.  Its  form  and  disposition  arc 
quite  classical,  but  its  content  breathes  the  romantic  spirit  and 
rises  to  full  dramatic  expression. 


The  ideas  are  clear;  the  contrasts  striking.  The  second  movement 
is  a  melodious  song  for  the  instrument;  the  third,  a  dainty  minuet; 
and  the  last,  a  splendid  double  fugue.  The  theme  of  the  fugue  is 
clearly  connected  with  the  main  theme  of  the  first  movement,  which 
appears  in  full  in  the  fugue.  This  sonata,  with  its  virile  frame, 
throbs  with  the  warmth  of  young  blood  and  sparkics  with  color. 
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For  a  musical  intellect  like  Szymanowski's  it  was  not  difficult 
to  adapt  the  sonata  form  to  the  intimate  dialog  of  music  for  the 
chamber  and  the  home.  In  the  same  year,  1905,  our  composer 
wrote  his  first  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  9.  Although  less 
persona]  in  its  style  than  the  piano  sonata,  it  is  quite  mature  and 
has  a  style  of  its  own.  The  violin  part  demands  the  skill  of  a 
virtuoso.  Though  the  composer  was  not  a  violin  player,  his 
knowledge  of  the  instrument  fitted  him  for  great  achievements  in 
this  field  of  composition. 

Szymanowski's  first  compositions  after  the  conclusion  of  tin's 
preparatory  schooling  were  the  variations  for  piano  on  a  popular 
tune.  Opus  10,  in  B-flat.  The  theme  has  a  melancholy  charm, 
which  it  brought  with  it  down  from  the  Tatra,  the  mountains  of 
Poland.  In  itself  it  was  too  short  to  serve  as  a  theme  for  vari- 
ations, and  Szymanowski  completed  it  with  a  few  measures  of  bis 
own.  The  way  in  which  he  sang  to  its  end  the  melody  of  the 
simple  Polish  mountaineer,  Sabata,  is  marvelous.  It  is  the  sur- 
passingly tender  answer  of  a  true  artist's  heart  to  the  soulful 
fragment  of  a  popular  song.  The  whole  work  dazzles  one  with 
the  splendor  of  the  virtuoso.  This  style  of  variation,  a  repre- 
sentative example  of  the  composer's  work,  exhibits  the  highest 
degree  of  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  the  theme.  In  their  re- 
markable excellence  these  variations  may  be  counted  among  the 
best  modern  works  in  this  form,  worthy  of  a  place  beside  those  of 
Brahms  and  Reger. 

In  1905.  after  a  renewed  period  of  song-writing,  Szymanowski 
made  his  first  attempts  at  orchestral  composition.  He  wrote  the 
Symphonic  Overture  in  E-major,  Opus  12.  At  that  time  orches- 
tra music  in  Warsaw  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  works  of 
Richard  Strauss.  The  symphonic  poems  of  the  great  German 
master  had  fascinated  all  Warsaw,  composers  and  public  alike. 
His  admirers  outnumbered  the  adherents  of  the  classical  and 
romantic  schools  and  all  the  other  contemporary  European  com- 
posers together.  Szymanowski  learned  much  from  the  scores  of 
Strauss.  He  adopted  Strauss'  orchestral  technique  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  borrowed  the  spirit  of  his  musical  ideas.  The  sweep- 
ing theme  of  the  Overture, 

i't  j.^     ^  rn"  i 

its  transformations,  the  polyphonic  web  of  orchestral  voices  in  this 
assuredly  splendid  composition,  are  such  as  to  warrant  our  looking 
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upon  them  as  an  imitation  of  Strauss.  A  revision  to  which  the 
composer  subjected  his  score  in  1913  made  it  still  more  effective. 
But  there  could  not  be  much  change  in  the  development  of  ideas 
nor  in  their  musical  quality. 

New  songs  in  lDOfl  continued  the  progress  in  the  evolution  of 
Szymanowski's  art.  The  five  songs  of  Opus  13  are  among  his  best 
lyric  works.  Two  of  them:  The  Christ  Child's  Lullaby  and  Zvleika, 
are  to  be  ranked  high  in  modern  song  literature.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  of  their  melodies  and  their  colorful  ac- 
companiments. The  melodic  line  is  quite  original.  From  this 
period  onward  Szymanowski  devoted  much  attention  to  song 
writing,  but  whithersoever  his  Muse  may  have  led  him,  we  shall 
always  look  upon  these  two  songs  as  the  classic  instances  of  his 
lyric  inspiration.  We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  them 
the  classic  songs  of  our  age. 

In  100(1,  when  the  composer  lived  for  a  longer  period  in  Ber- 
lin, we  may  observe  the  first  revolution  in  Szymanowski's  matured 
style.  At  that  time  he  wrote  his  first  symphony.  Opus  15,  a 
complicated  and  over-elaborated  work.  This  was  followed  by 
twelve  songs,  Opus  17.    In  the  vocal  compositions  the  young 


composer  showed  his  willingness  to  reach  the  utmost  limit  in  the 
heaping  up  of  dissonances.  He  outdid  all  the  experiments  of  his 
contemporaries,  Wagner,  Hugo  Wolf,  Richard  Strauss,  Roger, 
Debussy,  even  Seriabine  and  Schonberg,  who  at  that  time  were, 
comparatively  speaking,  quite  modest  in  their  use  of  dissonances, 
were  surpassed  in  these  songs  of  Szymanowski's.  Personally  I 
believe  that  the  principles  of  true  art  and  the  true  conception  of  the 
song  form  are  violated  in  this  style  of  vocal  writing,  in  which  the 
voice  must  force  its  way  through  the  thorny  brush  of  dissonances, 
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and  instead  of  presenting  a  really  beautiful  and  expressive  melodic 
outline,  gives  us  merely  a  painful  contortion  of  melody.  Per- 
haps future  generations  will  not  bear  me  out  in  this  opinion, 
but  at  present  there  are  few  singers  who  manifest  any  incli- 
nation to  sin);  Szymanowski's  Opus  17.  The  vocalist's  instinct 
does  not  lead  him  to  thrust  upon  the  public  works  which  seem 
unnatural. 

In  two  instances  in  this  cull ret. iim  Szynianowski  overcame  his 
desire  to  overwhelm  his  hearers  with  tin-  shuck  of  dissonances, 
which  is  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  their  style.  In  these 
cases  the  desire  to  astound  made  way  for  true  lyric  inspiration. 
They  are  the  songs:  Annunciation  and  Lwc  Night.  Annunciation 
enchants  us  with  its  thematic  work  and  its  fire  of  expression. 
Tense  nervous  excitement  pervades  the  erotic  atmosphere  of 
Lore  Xnjht.  These  two  .srmgs  weigh  even  in  the  balance  with  tile 
other  ten  of  the  collection. 

After  PenlhesiUa  (1907-1910),  a  short,  incomparably  delicate 
and  well  rounded  composition  [or  voice?  with  orchestra  on  a  text 
by  Wvspiaiiskl,  Szynianowski  rose  to  the  climax  of  musical  in- 
spiration in  1D09-1B10  with  his  second  symphony  for  a  large 
orchestra.  Opus  19,  in  B-major.  Without  exaggeration  we  may 
pronounce  this  magnificent  work  the  finest  flower  in  the  field  of 
symphonic  music  in  its  day.  After  the  few  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  then,  this  is  very  clearly  to  lie  seen. 

The  fate  or  pure  symphonic  music  after  Brahms  (whose  sym- 
phonies wen?  posthumous  children  of  I  lit?  classical  style),  Bruckner, 
and  Tschaikowsky  with  his  masterpiece,  the  Sixth  Symphony, 
clearly  foretold  the  end  of  this  form.  Strauss  wrote  program 
music  only.  His  symphonic  poems  do  not  belong  in  the  class  of 
pure  symphony.  Mahler,  after  his  second  symphony,  did  not 
publish  the  programs  of  his  later  colossal  productions,  although 
these  programs  were  integral  parts  of  the  works;  and  he  went  over 
more  and  more  to  the  form  of  the  cantata.  In  1910  accordingly, 
the  way  into  the  temple  of  the  symphony  lay  quite  unobstructed 
and  it  was  open  to  anyone  to  seek  to  win  laurels  as  a  successor  of 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bruckner  and  Tschaikowsky. 

One  needed  merely  a  spark  of  genius  to  utter  to  the  world 
thoughts  that  were  new,  great  and  beautiful,  in  a  medium  ap- 
parently exhausted.  Szymanowski's  second  symphony  disclosed 
the  genius  of  its  author  in  all  the  majesty  of  a  real  masterpiece. 
The  modern  musical  world  was  at  last  enriched  by  a  work  which 
was  exceptional  in  its  melodic  flights,  in  its  immaculate  purity,  in 
the  holiness,  as  it  were,  of  its  episodes.    The  crowning  glory  of  the 
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work  is  the  theme  with  variations  in  the  second  movement,  the 
creation  of  a  marvelous  sweep  of  inspiration.  No  commentary, 
however  detailed,  would  suffice  to  convey  its  whole  emotional 

In  the  first  movement  Szynianowski  preserved  the  classical 
form.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  contrast  than  that 
existing  between  the  first  and  second  themes.  The  first  has  an 
ineffable  charm,  light  as  the  breath  of  Spring— a  delicate  violin  solo 
accompanied  by  several  other  instruments. 


In  its  very  beginning  this  symphony  is  unusual  both  in  its  orches- 
tral color  and  in  its  lyric  poetry.  In  expression  the  second  theme  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  first,  steeped  in  the  depths  of  melan- 
choly musing.  The  later  movements  of  the  symphony  are  dis- 
posed strictly  according  to  the  classical  sonata  form.  They 
include  a  series  of  variations  and  end  with  a  fugue  on  five  subjects, 
rising  proudly  like  a  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral  tower  over  this 
great  structure.  A  mysteriously  beautiful  theme  with  variations 
introduces  this  musical  poem. 
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It  has  no  programmatic  sign ificance,  but  it  is  filled  with  characteris- 
tic ideas  and  fordhle  contrasts — a  masterpiece  in  every  respect! 

Immediately  after  this  work  Szymanowski  wrote  his  second 
piano  sonata.  Opus  21,  in  A-major.  Like  the  symphony  it  is  in  the 
classical  form.  This  work  also  stands  in  the  first  rank  among 
modern  piano  compositions.  None  but  Szymanoswki  could  so 
well  adapt  the  old  principles  of  form  to  new  (esthetic  ideas  and  to 
the  needs  of  the  day.  If  Beethoven  had  written  a  piano  sonata 
in  1910,  he  would  have  written  it  in  the  same  way.  The  influence 
of  the  mighty  classic  master  is  evident  throughout  the  work. 
It  has  a  depth  and  a  majesty  of  idea  which  hear  comparison  with 
the  style  of  the  immortal  genius.  And  they  con  be  compared  with 
nothing  else.  There  is  in  this  work  something  of  eternal  beauty, 
and  although  it  is  intensely  modern  in  spirit  and  in  its  material, 
it  reflects  none  of  the  conventions  in  vogue  in  1910.  A  great 
personality  speaks  in  every  measure  of  the  sonata.  It  is  evident 
in  the  magnificent  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  as  well  as  in 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  second, 
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in  the  dainty  tracery  of  the  theme  of  the  variations, 


in  the  pathos  of  the  Sarahanda,  and  finally  in  the  variation  which 
precedes  the  introduction  to  the  fugue.  In  this  final  variation 
the  composer  offers  up  what  is  perhaps  the  profoundest  sacrificial 
gift  to  divine  inspiration  which  we  could  name  in  our  generation. 
Such  wonderful  hu rut-offerings  of  heart  and  soul  can  come  only 
from  the  greatest  creative  talents.  And  I  consider  Szymanowski 
such  a  talent. 

The  year  1910  was  the  period  of  lowest  chh  in  Szymanowski's 
productive  activity.  Still  it  witnessed  the  creation  of  one  of  his 
most  valuahle  works.  This  is  the  Romance  for  violin  and  piano. 
Opus  23.  This  composition,  overflowing  with  the  noblest  poetry, 
is  unique  in  the  intensity  of  its  fervor  of  love.  I  can  think  of  no 
other  contemporary  work  which  burns  with  such  fire  and  is  so 
lofty  in  its  musical  conception.  Here  the  form  coincides  with  the 
content.  Its  melody  is  characterised  by  extreme  beauty,  its 
harmony  by  richness  and  sonority. 

In  comparison  with  those  of  Opus  17  the  Songa  of  Mailt/ 
Colors,  Opus  22,  show  a  marked  clarification  in  Szymanowski's 
vocal  style.  Each  has  a  characteristic  melodic  outline  of  its  own 
and  a  characteristic  accompaniment.  Here,  once  more,  the 
composer  finds  his  own  atmosphere,  and  easily  discovers  a  dis- 
tinctly musical  garb  for  the  poems. 

Shortly  after  this,  in  1911,  Szymanowski  wrote  six  sougs, 
Opus  24,  to  poems  by  the  Persian,  Hafiz.  What  a  difference 
between  these  and  the  songs  which  immediately  preceded  them. 
The  songs  of  Opus  28  are  more  descriptive.  They  are  what  we 
might  imagine  to  be  the  musical  expression  of  Dionysiac  intoxica- 
tion. In  Opus  24  the  music  changes,  if  we  may  use  the  figure,  into 
the  smile  of  the  rose  in  which  the  Persian  poet  first  saw  his  beloved. 
It  is  the  fever  which  torments  the  poet,  unhappy  in  his  love.  It 
breathes  the  melancholy  of  the  tomb.  The  unparalleled  subtlety 
of  every  motive  in  the  voice  ami  in  the  accompaniment,  places 
these  songs  among  the  finest  in  modem  vocal  music. 
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In  1912-1913  Szymanowski  wrote  his  first  opera,  Hagilk, 
to  a  libretto  by  Felix  DSrmann.  The  author  of  the  libretto  has 
gone  the  way  which  in  two  instances  led  Richard  Strauss  to  operatic 
triumphs.  Ditrmann's  verses  are  as  perverse  as  those  of  Salome 
or  Electro,  and  also  as  compact.  One  act  of  the  opera  also  resem- 
bles Salome  and  Electro.  The  story  of  Ilagitk  is  fantastic  and  of 
drastic  power;  it  will  be  very  effective  on  the  stage. 

An  oriental  king  in  ancient  times,  like  another  Faust,  regains  his 
youth,  to  live  and  to  rule  with  renewed  vigor.  This  renewal  of  youth  ia 
to  win  for  him  Hagith,  n  beautiful  maid  who  loves  the  King's  sou.  The 
high  priest  pronounces  the  words  of  an  oracle:  "If  Hagith  resists  the 
King's  will,  she  shall  be  stoned  to  death."  Hagith  refuses  to  yield,  pre- 
ferring death  in  her  love  for  the  Prince;  for  it  is  his  happiness  and  his 
power  on  the  throne  that  she  desires  even  more  than  the  preservation  of 
her  own  young  life  sacrificed  to  the  old  tyrant. 

The  old  King  attempts  to  resort  to  violence  in  possessing  himself  of 
Hagith  and  of  her  youth,  for  upon  this  possession  is  contingent  his  own 
lasting  rejuvenescence.  But  at  the  moment  when  his  desire  is  about  to  be 
accomplished,  he  falls  dead. 

Hagith  is  to  suffer  the  supreme  penalty.  She  is  beyond  hope  of 
rescue,  for  the  King,  jealous  of  the  Prince's  power  and  influence,  has 
removed  him  from  the  capital.  The  priests  Inul  lluyitli  In  lier  execution 
and  she  dies  with  a  song  of  love  on  her  lips.  The  news  of  the  King's  death 
has  overtaken  the  Prince  on  bis  journey.  He  hurries  back  to  save  his 
beloved,  but  alas!  he  arrives  too  late.    Hagith  is  dead. 

This  very  interesting  composition  has  not  yet  been  performed 
on  any  stage,  but  the  vocal  score  has  recently  been  published,  and 
we  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  work.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity also  to  study  a  few  pages  of  the  orchestra  score.  Like  the 
librettist,  the  composer  has  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  Richard 
Strauss.  The  musical  style  of  Hagith  is  a  development  of  the 
dramatic  expression  of  Eleclra.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  reminiscences,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  without  Eleclra, 
Hagith,  as  we  know  the  opera,  could  not  have  been  written.  Its 
style  would  have  been  quite  different.  Szymanowski  confides  the 
chief  task  to  the  orchestra.  Its  part  is  rich  in  texture  and  the  in- 
struments are  made  to  yield  their  utmost  in  effect.  Dissonance 
prevails  almost  without  interruption  throughout  the  work.  The 
human  voices  move  in  the  most  difficult  intervals,  for  the  most 
part  in  glaring  contrariety  to  the  harmonies  of  the  orchestra.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  in  actual  performance  they  will  often  be 
submerged  in  the  storm  of  orchestral  tone.  Audiences  will  hardly 
derive  real  icsthetic  satisfaction  from  this  opera;  for  this  satis- 
faction depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  beauty  of  the  musical 
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idea,  and  after  this  on  the  realistic  truth  of  m  usiro-dratnatic  ex- 
pression. Now,  in  this  opera,  the  finale  only  is  likely  to  afford  true 
delight  to  the  hearers,  with  its  melodic  charm  and  the  celestial 
sound  of  its  massed  voices  and  orchestra.  It  is  Hagith,  who,  on 
her  way  to  the  place  of  the  stoning,  sings  her  last  song  of  love  and 
sacrifice,  while  the  commiserating  chorus  supports  her  song  with  a 
wonderful  accompaniment.  The  whole  finnle  is  bathed  in  a  light 
of  the  highest  beauty. 

Hagith  does  not  mark  the  last  step  in  the  evolution  of  Szyma- 
nowski's  musical  style.  The  opera  is  merely  a  turning  point  in  his 
art.  lie  kept  intensifying  the  means  of  emotional  expression  in 
his  successive  works  and  finally  reached  a  stage  of  hypersensitive- 
ness  in  which  even  the  most  subtle  harmonies  and  chromatic 
progressions,  founded  on  the  [esthetic  principles  of  consonance  and 
dissonance,  no  longer  sufficed  him.  And  so,  in  1014,  we  find  him 
in  the  ranks  of  those  composers  who,  having  discarded  the  old 
theory  of  tonality,  turned  away  entirely  from  consonance,  and 
arrived  thus  at  a  new  system  of  harmony,  which  in  their  opinion  is 
much  more  perfect  than  the  old  system.  However  that  may  be, 
the  new  system  is  at  present  a  veritable  chaos.  It  may  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  the  quarter- tone  scale  to  which  sonie  of  these  composers 
seem  inclined.  How  soon  this  end  will  be  attained  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee.  Before  it  can  he  reached  it  will  be  necessary  to  change 
the  construction  of  many  of  our  musical  instruments  and  to  accus- 
tom vocalists  to  singing  in  this  scale,  which  is,  as  yet,  hardly  more 
than  a  dream. 

With  the  year  191*  Szymanowski  joined  the  party  of  Stra- 
vinsky Busoni,  SchSnberg,  Ravel,  Malipicro  and  the  rest.  In 
this  group  also,  ill:-  ingenuity,  !;>s  striking  personality,  place  him  in 
the  first  rank.  But  he  is  too  much  of  a  true  musician  to  fall  into 
the  musical  futurism  of  a  Malipiero,  or  into  the  musical  "dadaism" 
of  some  of  the  piano  pieces  of  Schiinberg  and  others. 

Up  to  1914  Szymano «■  ski's  music  was  lyrical  in  character. 
It  was  a  tonal  analogy  of  lyric  poetry.  The  descriptive  qualities 
were  a  secondary  consideration.  His  instrumental  works  had  a 
universal  appeal.  They  obtruded  no  fad,  no  special  feature  upon 
the  audience.  Gradually  Szymanowski  went  over  into  the  field  of 
descriptive  music.  This  new  phase  of  his  art,  now  six  or  seven 
years  old,  is  marked  by  a  wealth  of  ideas  about  tone  color  and  tone 
painting  as  great  as  the  wealth  of  ideas  connected  with  tone  poetry 
which  characterises  his  earlier  art. 

The  works  written  by  Szymanowski  during  the  period  of  the 
world  war  number  seventeen.    Among  them  are  a  Third  Synt-phouy 
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with  chorus  and  tenor  solo,  The  Song  of  the  Night,  Opus  27  (a 
kind  of  cantata  after  the  manner  of  some  of  Mahler's  symphonies) ; 
a  Violin  Concerto,  Opus  SS;  a  larger  work  for  alto  solo,  female 
chorus  and  orchestra  entitled  Demeler,  Opus  38;  Agave,  Opus  41, 
a  cantata  for  soprano  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra;  a  second  set  of 
Ilafix  Songs,  Opus  26.  These  compositions  are  still  in  manuscript 
and  have  not  yet  been  performed. 

Among  the  remaining  works  (most  of  them  still  unpublished) 
(he  compositions  for  the  violin  are  most  important.  We  have 
heard  some  concert  performances  of  a  Notturno  and  Tarantella, 
Opus  28;  Myths,  Opus  30  (The  Fountains  of  Arethusa,  Narcissus, 
Pan  and  the  Dryads);  transcriptions  of  Caprices  by  Paganini, 
Opus  40.  The  technique  of  these  works  opens  up  new  paths  in 
this  field  of  composition.  Well  acquainted  with  a  famous  violin 
virtuoso  near  whom  he  lived,  Szymanowski  picked  up  all  the  secrets 
of  technique,  often  the  result  of  an  improvised  exercise,  of  an  in- 
voluntary movement  of  the  fingers  or  of  an  unintentioned  gliding 
of  the  bow.  These  factors  Szymanowski  elaborated  into  a  mar- 
velous system,  incomparably  richer  than  the  whole  school  of 
virtuosity,  as  we  knew  it  hitherto.  The  most  brilliant  effects  in 
Paganini's  concertos  and  caprices  are  left  far  behind.  We  can 
say  of  this  Szymanowski  technique,  in  itself  an  evidence  of  crea- 
tive genius,  that  it  transcends  by  far  the  dreams  of  tie  best  violin 
virtuosos  of  our  times.  Its  effects  are  founded  on  the  most 
fantastic  harmonics,  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  spiccatos,  of 
chords  and  double  stoppings,  a  truly  resplendent  palette  of  color. 

These  compositions  contribute  unlimited  artistic  values  to 
the  literature  of  modern  music.  As  an  artist  Szymanowski  can 
be  compared  with  Debussy  only,  although  the  musical  substance  of 
his  work  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Debussy. 

The  absolutely  revolutionary  character  of  Szymanowski's 
later  compositions  does  not  prevent  him  from  making  them  ex- 
cellent examples  of  musical  form.  Much  of  this  work  appears  to 
the  reader  of  the  manuscript  like  the  veriest  tangle  of  dissonances, 
productive  only  of  absolute,  cacophony.  But  what  a  surprise 
awaits  the  curious  reader  when  he  hears  the  actual  performance, 
especially  if  the  players  be  at  some  distance  from  the  auditor. 
His  impression  is  of  a  kinci  unknown  to  him  until  now.  These 
compositions  are  playable  by  eminent  violinists  only.  It  would 
be  a  sacrilege  for  an  inexperienced  amateur  to  venture  upon  their 
performance.  For  this  reason  they  should  remain  in  manuscript, 
as  was  the  custom  in  days  gone  by,  and  should  be  reserved  for  the 
hands  of  artists  of  surpassing  worth. 
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Szymanowski's  latest  works  are  most  difficult  to  understand. 
They  involve  elements  quite  new  to  our  ears.  The  musical 
phrase  is  made  up  of  little  particles,  like  a  mosaic;  the  melody  is 
entirely  unconventional;  the  harmony  is  a  continuous  whirlpool 
of  modulation  and  dissonance. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  of  this  essay  has  only  a 
reading  acquaintance  with  Szymanowski's  later  works  for  the 
piano.  The  composer  himself  is  not  a  piano  virtuoso  and  cannot 
interpret  them  as  they  should  he  rendered. 

The  published  works:  Masques  (Scheherezade,  Tanlris  le 
Bonjfon,  S(r(nade  de  Don  Juan),  Opus  84,  and  the  Third  piano 
tonata.  Opus  36, 


may  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Szymanowski's  new  piano 
style.  A  conscientious  analysis  of  the  works  is  of  little  aid  here. 
To  acquire  objective  certainty  that  this  music  does  not  mean  a 
return  to  chaos  we  should  have  to  hear  a  rendition  which  would 
correspond  exactly  to  the  tonal  concepts  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
poser as  he  wrote.    We  can  recognize  the  form  of  the  third  piano 
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sonata  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  discerning  the  contrasting 
themes.  And  this  form  reminds  us  of  the  classical  scheme.  The 
great  fugue  with  which  the  sonata  ends  is  a  resonant  apotheosis 
of  the  revolution  in  art  which  initiates  this  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  music. 

The  later  vocal  works:  The  Songs  of  the  Prince's  Daughter  in 
the  Fairy  Tale,  Opus  31  and  The  Songs  of  the  Mad  Muezzin,  Opus 
*2,  approach  in  style  the  last  instrumental  works.  Some  of  them 
incline  to  virtuoso  colorature,  justified  by  the  context  of  the  poems. 
The  music,  in  keeping  with  the  words,  has  an  oriental  coloring. 

Szymanowski's  whole  creative  work  presents  itself  as  an  un- 
interrupted evolution  of  technical  means  and  emotional  content. 
Like  a  second  Parsifal,  Szymanowski  wends  his  way  toward 
Monsalvat,  toward  the  ideal  in  art,  seeking  the  way  which  leads 
to  perfect  beauty.  And  if  ideals  in  art  are  ever  attainable, 
Szymanowski  has  reached  them  in  some  of  his  works  and  will 
reach  them  again  in  others. 

Among  the  virtuosos  who  have  done  most  to  spread  Szyma- 
nowski's  fame  are  the  singer  Stanislawa  Szymanowska-Bartosze- 
wicz  (the  composer's  sister),  the  orchestra  conductor  Gregor 
Fitelberg,  the  pianists  Arthur  Rubinstein,  Harry  Neuhaus  and 
Jascha  Dubianski,  and  the  violinist  Paul  Kochanski, 

Many  of  Szymnnowski's  compositions  have  been  published  in 
the  Universal  Edition  of  Vienna,  others  by  Piwarski  in  Cracow. 
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By  ELISE  FELLOWS  WHITE 

THE  master- musician  laid  down  the  score  he  had  been  read- 
ing. "You  had  better  study  something  useful,"  said  he 
to  the  young  man  who  stood  before  him; — "music  is  not 

The  shade  of  bitterness  in  this  Inst  remark  caught  my  atten- 
tion. What  did  he  mean — the  great  artist,  whose  name  is  synony- 
mous with  success,  whose  fame  is  assured  both  in  the  old  world 
and  in  the  new? 

Did  he,  with  subtle  intuition,  voice  the  unspoken  thought  of 
the  student,  whose  indoleuee  and  indifference  betrayed  his  lack  of 
talent?  Or  did  he,  with  gentle  sarcasm,  express  the  creed  of  an 
ignorant  and  perverse  Generation?—  the  new  element  in  the  melt- 
ing-pot? Was  it  his  sincere  conviction — a  conviction  arrived  at 
after  years  of  artistic  endeavor— that  music  is  but  an  artificial 
ornament  superimposed  upon  the  facade  of  !ifc,  fulfilling  no  need, 
no  vital  purpose  in  the  world? 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  his  sincerity  is  beyond  dispute, 
his  artistic  ink'jirity  nuchal  I  filled,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to 
let  the  casual  words,  spoken  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  pass  as 
unimportant.  They  open  to  the  inquiring  mind,  however,  certain 
questions  and  certain  problems  that  have  an  especial  interest  for 
teachers,  and  for  students  who  think. 

What  do  we  mean  by  useful?  We  mean—do  we  not?— some- 
thing which  alleviates  a  physical  need,  a  need  like  that  caused 
by  cold,  hunger,  or  danger.  Clothing,  food,  shelter  and  defen- 
sive weapons  were  useful  to  primitive  man.  They  were 
necessary  in  the  sense  that  for  the  lack  of  them  one  must  pay  severe 
penalties.  The  failure  to  provide  for  these  needs  meant  punish- 
ment, quick  and  relentless,  from  the  hand  of  Nature.  It  often 
means  the  same  to-day.  For  this  reason,  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  a  defensive  means  of  maintaining  one's  place  in  the  community, 
have  always  been  regarded  soberly,  seriously.  The  tragic  al- 
ternative that  awaits  those  who  fail  to  gain  these  advantages,  lies 
ever  present  in  the  background,  a  shadow  and  a  fear. 

But  in  moments  of  hard-won  security,  when  the  fire-light 
threw  hack  the  shadows  into  a  more  remote  obscurity,  when 
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danger  for  the  moment  ceased  to  threaten;  when  hunger  was 
satisfied,  and  a  certain  dim  warmth  and  comfort  took  possession 
of  his  soul,  the  Neanderthal  or  Cro-Magnon  man,  sitting  at  his 
cave  door,  among  the  bones  strewn  there,  might  choose  one  to 
fashion  into  a  flute,  or  might  voice  his  victories  in  a  howl  resem- 
bling song;  carving  or  painting  meanwhile  upon  the  rock  walls, 
or  upon  the  tusk  of  the  mammoth,  a  rude  likeness  of  the  beast 
himself. 

Thus  began  music,  painting,  sculpture,  the  fruits  of  idleness, 
of  indolence,  of  peace.  Useful?  No,  not  in  a  utilitarian  sense 
nor  in  the  tragic  sense  of  maintaining  the  struggle  of  life.  But 
none  the  less  useful  by  fulfilling  a  need  of  man's  elemental  nature, 
the  need  of  expression.  This  conforms,  in  a  way,  to  the  best  defini- 
tion of  art  that  I  know:  that  of  Elbert  Hubbard.  He  defines  it  as 
the  expression  of  a  man's  joy  in  his  work.  It  isn't  the  work  that 
finds  expression — not  the  useful  employment,  but  the  joy  in  it  that 
overflows  in  new  beauty  of  form  and  originality  of  design. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  even  raw  technique  may  prove  a 
source  of  inspiration.  Under  the  discipline  of  anatomically  de- 
signed gymnastic  exercises,  the  fingers  of  the  musician  may 
become  so  imbued  with  flexibility  and  power  as  to  gain  a  higher 
intelligence.  Rebelling  at  last  against  the  monotony  of  drill, 
they  start  to  dance  and  then  to  fly  in  new  and  delicious  sequences. 
Scales  overflow  into  arabesques,  and  figures  of  spontaneous  charm. 
The  slow  trill,  becoming  impatient  of  restriction,  bubbles  over  into 
cadenzas  and  sudden  snatches  of  original  melody  that  spring  from 
one  knows  not  what  sub-strata  of  consciousness. 

Out.  l'ceuvre  sort  plus  belle 
D'une  forme  au  travail 
Rebelle. 

Vers,  marbre,  onyx,  email. 

Point  de  contraintes  fausses, 
Mais  que  pour  marcher  droit 
Tu  chausses. 

Muse — un  cothurne  itroit. 

Theophile  Gautier — himself  a  great  artist — thus  recognised 
that  the  underlying  motives  of  inspiration  and  of  improvisation 
axe  joy  and  power— or  rather  joy  because  of  power,  born  of  tech- 
nical mastery.  It  is  a  great  study,  this  matter  of  spiritual  re- 
actions, the  value  of  which  is  seldom  understood  or  appreciated 
even  by  the  psychologists.  Not  only  music  but  all  art  is,  indeed, 
an  expression  of  liberty  in  its  highest  and  finest  sense.    It  expresses 
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the  emancipation  of  the  spirit  from  the  flesh  and  from  the  "fell 
clutch  of  circumstance."  A  similar  spiritual  release  was  felt 
even  by  our  primitive  ancestors  of  a  pre-historic  age,  when  they 
painted  crude,  yet  vivid  impressions  of  the  wild  horse  and  buffalo 
on  the  waits  of  Altamira. 

There  have  been  throughout  the  history  of  the  world  art- 
epochs  that  may  be  likened  to  these  moments  in  the  life  of  the 
Magdalenian  grotto  dweller;  periods  of  peace;  breathing  spells 
between  the  agonies  of  racking  wars;  when  man  paused  to  rest,  to 
carve  or  paint,  and  so  doing  to  sing.  At  such  times  he  became 
more  and  more  cognizant  of  the  power  that  lay  within  him,  and 
sought  ever  for  new  ways  of  communicating  and  perpetuating  it. 

Such  brief  periods  made  possible  much  that  was  immortal  in 
the  art  of  Greece;  such  a  world-pause  gave  birth  to  the  Renaissance, 
and  to  the  Elizabethan  age.  And  the  great  tidal  wave  of  human 
progress  that  carries  all  before  it  in  this,  our  present  era,  bears  on 
its  crest  the  crowning  glory  o£  music.  Such  music,  too,  as  the 
old  world  never  knew;  a  new  art,  elaborated  and  refined  beyond 
all  dreams;  which,  were  it  blotted  out  to-day,  might  never  be 
called  into  existence  again;  remaining  for  future  generations  a 
mystery  not  to  be  solved  or  explained.  What,  indeed,  would 
survive,  if  all  physical  attributes,  materials,  and  records  of  modern 
music  were  to  be  destroyed?  Men  and  women  of  the  year  5000 
would  read  of  it,  wonder  about  it.  nml  try  !.o  imagine  it.  as  ivr  do 
the  lost  Atlantis.  For  music,  as  it  has  developed  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years  is  something  absolutely  new  in  the  world's  life — 
that  much  we  know.  What  other  lost  arts  may  have  arisen, 
flourished,  and  vanished,  perhaps,  before  the  flood,  none  of  us 
will  ever  learn,  not  even  when  the  inscriptions  arc  nil  deciphered, 
and  the  stones  of  long-buried  cities  reveal  their  sermons. 

In  comparison  with  the  stern  necessities  of  life,  music  may 
not  be  "useful,"  but  it  is  both  beautiful  and  good  and,  like  the 
power  of  speech,  adds  iinmcasureably  to  the  fullness  and  value  of 
human  social  intercourse.  To  those  who  have  made  it  a  study— 
who  regard  it  from  the  standpoint  of  professionalism — music  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  After  years  of  toil  the  artist  acquires  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  for  his  art,  as  one  may  love  a  life-long  companion, 
or  as  a  pupil  may  revere  his  master.  The  older  musician,  cherish- 
ing ever  the  ideal  of  good,  better,  best,  in  every  musical  production, 
cannot  regard  the  making  of  music  as  a  trivial  or  unimportant 
affair.  To  him  it  is  all-important.  Whether  useful  or  not,  it 
is  the  pivot  upon  which  his  life  turns.  It  is  like  an  ever  recurring 
question  which  must  be  graciously  and  beautifully  answered. 
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Every  worthy  composition  holds  for  him  a  challenge  to  equally 
worthy  performance. 

And  the  younger  generation — how  does  it  respond  to  the 
appeal?  Somewhat  carelessly,  I  fear.  To  the  average  American 
boy  or  girl,  educated  according  to  the  standardized  formulas,  the 
seriousness  of  the  old-school  musician  is  hard  to  understand. 
Youth  to-day  is  notoriously  lacking  in  reverence  and  in  a  pro- 
portionate sense  of  values.  No  douhl  the  safe  and  sane  young 
person  who  is  growing  up  in  our  midst,  finds  a  certain  artificiality 
in  the  attitude  of  the  artist,  attaching,  as  he  does,  a  life-and-death 
importance  to  the  pursuit  of  his  beloved  vocation. 

Then,  too,  it  may  be  that  music  has  but  recently  arrived  at 
the  point  of  development  long  since  reached  by  literature — I 
mean  the  period  of  wide  circulation,  of  commonness,  and  accessi- 
bility. Time  was  when  a  book  was  among  the  rarest  and  most 
precious  of  earthly  possessions;  a  treasure  to  be  hoarded  by  kings; 
a  tiling  so  valued  as  to  be  encased  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
illuminated  by  reverent  fingers,  and,  lest  it  be  lost  or  stolen, 
chained  to  the  altar  of  a  church. 

Invested  with  similar  uniqueness  and  preciousness  were  the 
musical  triumphs  of  yesterday.  The  inspired  moments  of  Chopin, 
of  Liszt,  of  Faganini,  left  indelible  impressions  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  their  listeners,  as  many  an  old  letter  and  journal  will 
testify. 

Those  patterns  were  of  infinite  value  because  they  could  never 
be  duplicated  or  replaced.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  great 
improvisations  of  the  past — of  the  extempore  performances  of 
Mozart,  of  Mendelssohn,  and  Jenny  Lind?  Gems  cast  into  the 
ocean  of  oblivion,  treasures  lost  beyond  recall.  No  wonder  that 
music  was  regarded  seriously,  and  listened  to  with  attention  and 
respect.  An  art  at  once  so  lavish  and  so  wasteful  might  well 
tantalize  the  public  and  keep  it  longing  for  more. 

But  as  books  have  become  common  with  the  invention  of 
printing,  so  has  music  with  the  invention  of  the  player-machines; 
and  the  best  books  and  the  best  music  must  now  share  the  same 
careless  fate.  Always  will  there  be  someone  to  value  them,  yet 
the  dust  gathers  thick  to-day  on  Dante,  and  Milton;  while  the 
young  folks  laugh  and  chatter  through  heavenly  records  o!  Galli- 
Curci  or  of  Heifetz,  without  so  much  as  a  pretense  at  listening. 
To  them  it  is  but  a  diversion,  associated  with  social  hours  and  the 
amusements  of  idleness.  In  choosing  his  life-work  the  boy  turns 
his  serious  attention  to  electricity  or  chemistry;  the  girl  to  pro- 
blems of  domestic  science,  nursing,  or  the  like. 
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Music  a  diversion!    To  us  of  the  older  generation  it  was  a 
divinity.    IV c  echo  the  cry  of  the  vagabond  poet: 
Oil  sont  lea  neiges  d'antan? 

Where,  indeed,  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?  The  wonders  of 
a  day  when  Mozart's  operas  were  new,  and  Haydn  quartets  were 
given  for  a  really  first  time,  and  Schubert  was  thinking  that  he  had 
better  give  up  teaching  school,  and  Write  Erl-Kings  all  day  long? 

The  average  young  person  of  to-day,  viewing  life  more  or 
less  superficially,  his  mental  scope  confined  to  the  limits  of  small- 
town horizons;  his  critical  habits  formed  upon  the  primitive  and 
prejudiced  attitude  of  the  "bunch"  with  which  he  or  she  gyrates 
in  the  amusement-mill  of  our  suburban  community  life;  as  a  rule 
profoundly  ignorant,  despite  certain  so-called  educational  ad- 
vantages, has  yet  occasional  lucid  moments  in  which  he  places 
his  finger  upon  the  raw  and  brutal  truth. 

"What  good  is  all  this  high-class  music,  anyhow,  escept  just 
to  harrow  up  your  feelings?  Let's  play  something  lively  and 
cut  out  the  sob  stuff." 

Thus  the  scion  of  the  new  democracy.  Not  only  does  he 
frankly  prefer  rag-time  to  Beethoven,  he  is  no  longer  ashamed  of 
the  fact.  And  he  has  taken  a  new  stand— he  absolutely  refuses  to 
practice.  Is  he  not  due  at  the  football  field  directly  after  class 
meeting?  And  the  team  booked  to  play  Blanklroro  and  Bogus- 
town  next  week.  And  he  is  going  to  be  an  electrical  engineer, 
anyhow,  so  what's  the  use  of  bothering  with  five-finger  exercises 
and  all  that  sort  of  foolishness? 

They're  all  going  to  be  engineers — surely  this  nation  will 
be  steered  on  its  true  course  in  future  years!  Engineers,  electrical 
and  chemical,  civil  and  uncivil ;  and  as  for  domestic-science  teachers 
— we  ore  raising  such  a  crop  of  them  as  will  revolutionize  do- 
inestinty  itself. 

Practical,  useful,  every-day  needs  appeal  to  the  youth  of 
America  to-day.  They  do  not  need  music  now,  and  cannot  realize 
that  the  time  will  ever  cotne  when  they  may  need  it.  They  can- 
not understand  that  as  a  resource,  a  comfort,  an  almost  human 
companion  in  hours  of  loneliness,  the  friendly  acepjaintance  of  a 
musical  instrument  is  one  of  the  great  joys  of  life;  a  solace  that 
fills  the  vacant  hours,  that  uplifts  and  purifies,  that  "restoreth  the 

By  music  I  mean  that  which  demands  much  time  and  thought; 
the  music  of  arlistic  cultivation,  of  humble  ambitions,  prayerfully 
and  earnestly  followed;  of  obedience  to  teachers;  of  self-denial, 
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renunciation,  and  sacrifice;  of  the  worship  of  beauty,  and  the 
passionate  striving  to  express  it; — the  old-fashioned  music  of 
Charles  Auchester,  and  the  "First  Violin,"  and  the  "Improvvi- 
satore."  Such  was  the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  men's 
imagination  took  great  flights,  and  fixed  the  very  stars  for  their 
goal.  Our  coming  generation  has  planted  its  feet  all  too  firmly 
upon  the  solid  earth.  It  has  learned  to  fly  physically,  but  not 
spiritually. 

My  own  personal  belief  is  that  the  era  of  great  musical 
invention  is  past.  That  the  tunes  have  all  been  played  or  sung. 
That  the  accumulated  material  of  past  years  is  better  worth  while 
than  all  our  feeble  attempts  to  create  a  music  of  the  future.  That 
until  we  can  sing  eighteenth-century  coloratura,  and  play  Paga- 
nini's  cadenzas  as  he  himself  played  them,  we  had  better  not  try 
to  take  any  more  futile  steps  ahead. 

The  Titans  have  vanished — the  gods  have  passed  over  the 
rainbow  bridge  into  Valhalla — the  golden  age  has  departed.  Its 
radiance  is  overshadowed  by  twilight,  a  twilight  of  vagueness  and 
obscurity,  of  labored  difficulties  and  blind  endeavor.  Would 
that  we  might  go  back  to  the  joyous  days  of  Joaquin  des  Pres,  of 
Palestrina,  and  Lulli,  and  begin  anew  the  long  bright  symphony 
of  three  hundred  years! 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  COSIMA  WAG- 
NER WITH  VICTOR  WILDER 


By  J.  G.  PROD'HOMME 

AflDST  the  events  which  were  agitating  the  world,  the  false 
news  of  the  passing  of  Cosima  Wagner  befell,  if  not  unnoticed, 
at  least  without  occupying  public  attention  for  some  days,  as 
would  have  been  the  ease  at  another  time.  The  newspapers  simply 
announced  that  the  daughter  of  Liszt  died  at  Bayreuth  on  December 
22,  1819;  some  devoted  a  few  lines  to  a  brief  survey  of  her  careen- 
that  was  all. 

Without  pretending,  a  propos  of  the  unpublished  correspondence 
which  is  to  follow,  to  rehearse  the  biography  of  her  who  was  the  wife 
of  Rielio.nl  Wagner,  with  which  every  one  familiar  with  the  literary 
and  musical  history  of  the  past  century  is  acquainted,  we  shall 
merely  recall  the  principal  events  in  her  long  life,  before  letting  her 
speak  for  herself. 

Franz  Liszt,  born  in  1811,  had  three  children  by  Marie  de 
Flavigny  (daughter  of  the  comte  dc  Flnvigny.  born  at  Frankfort  in 
1805),  oomtesse  d'Agoult,  whose  pen-name  waa  Daniel  Stem.  The 
eldest  was  Blandine,  born  at  Geneva  in  1835;  she  died  in  1802,  five 
years  after  marrying  Entile  Ollivier,  a  lawyer,  and  a  future  minister 
of  the  liberal  Empire.  The  youngest,  Daniel,  born  at  Rome,  died 
at  Berlin  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  1859.  Cosima  first  saw  the  light 
in  IKS!). 

In  the  fifth  of  his  "Lettrcs  d'un  B ache licr-cs-musi que,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Itevue  et  Gazette  mimieale  of  Paris,  addressed  from 
Bellagio,  September  30,  1837,  to  Louis  de  ltonchaud,  Liszt  leads 
off  thus: 

Whenever  you  may  write  the  storv  of  two  happy  lovers,  place  them 
on  tho  shore  of'  Lake  Tomo.  1  da  not  ktirm-  any  countryside  Mi  mani- 
festly  blessed  by  heaven;  I  have  never  seen  one  where  the  enchant- 
ments of  a  life  of  love  apiwared  more  natural.— (And  further  on):  Yes, 
my  friend,  should  you  have  a  vision  in  your  dreams  of  the  ideal  form 
of  one  of  those  women  whose  (tLsIniI  .-harm  is  not  a  snare  for  the 
senses,  but  a  revelation  for  the  soul;  should  there  appear  to  you.  beside 
her,  a  young  man  whose  heart  is  faithful  and  sincere;— let  your  fancy 
picture  a  moving  love-talc  tietiveen  them,  and  begin  it  with  these  words: 
"By  the  shore  of  Lake  C'omo." 
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Two  years  later,  Cosima  Liszt  was  bom  by  the  shore  of  this 
entrancing  lake,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1B40  George  Sand,  the  friend 
of  Liszt  and  the  countess  (whom  she  calls  Arabella  in  her  "Lettres 
<Tun  Voyageur"),  brought  out  at  the  Th6atn:-Frannci5  Cosima,  on 
la  Heine  dan*  fanumr,  her  first  dramatic  work,  whose  very  first 
performance  was  a  complete  fiasco.  Liszt,  continuing  his  triumphal 
progress  throughout  Europe,  entrusted  his  three  children  to  his 
excellent  mother,  dwelling  in  Paris  at  li),  rue  Pigallc.  A  little  later 
(about  1848-49)  they  were  en  pension  with  Scghers,  the  violinist 
and  orchestral  conductor,  founder  of  the  Society  Sainte-Ceeile.  In 
1851,  Reinecke,  then  in  Paris,  gave  piano  lessons  to  Blandine  and 
Cosima. 

It  was  in  1858  that  Wagner,  during  a  brief  stay  in  Paris,  saw 
the  two  sisters  and  their  brother  Daniel  for  the  first  time.  The 
very  striking  resemblance  of  the  youthful  Daniel  to  his  father  made 
a  "touching  impression"  on  him,  whereas  the  two  young  girls 
impressed  him  only  "by  their  timidity  and  the  air  of  reserve  which 
they  continually  maintained." 

Blandine  married  Emile  Ollivicr  in  October,  1857.  The  same 
year,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  Hans  von  Billow,  the  composer, 
pianist  and  conductor,  and  a  most  zealous  admirer  of  Berlioz,  Liszt 
and  Wagner,  married,  at  Berlin,  "that  angel  in  heart  and  soul  whose 
name  is  Cosima.."  The  young  married  pair  proceeded  straightway 
to  Zurich,  where  they  passed  several  weeks  in  Wugner's  circle. 
This  was  a  short  time  before  the  "catastrophe"  which  put  an  end  to 
Wagner's  sojourn  at  the  Wcscndonks',  where  he  had  just  begun 
writing  Trulan  und  Isolde.  Thenceforward  Cosima  felt  herself 
irresistibly  attracted  toward  him  for  whom  her  father  incessantly 
fought  and  devoted  himself.  Seven  years  later,  at  Munich,  when 
Wagner  thought  he  had  at  last  found  an  asylum,  tile  decisive  inti- 
macy was  established.  The  sequel  we  know. 

In  1865  Wagner  was  forced  to  leave  Munich  and  retire  to 
Switzerland;  in  1866  his  first  wife,  Wilhelmine  Planer,  died;  Hans 
von  Bulow  having  obtained  a  divorce,  Wagner  married  Cosima 
Liszt  on  August  25Ui,  1870;  she  had  already  presented  him  with  two 
daughters  and  a  son — Isolde,  Eva  and  Siegfried. 

He  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  Bayreuth,  not  leaving 
the  little  Bavarian  town,  where  he  had  erected  his  theatre,  until  the 
performances  of  Parsijal  were  ended  and  he  sought  repose  in  Venice, 
where  death  overtook  him  in  1883. 

Everybody  knows  with  what  rare  energy  and  what  a  compre- 
hension of  artistic  affairs  she  whom  Liszt  termed  his  Valkyrie  took 
up  and  developed  the  exploitation  of  the  "Festspiele"  at  Bayreuth. 
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Thenceforward  the  enterprise  entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity 
which  Wagner  himself  could  have  imagined  only  for  it  distant  future. 


The  hitherto  unpublished  letters  now  following  were  written 
by  Cosima  Wagner,  or  taken  from  her  dictation,  as  the  state  of  her 
health— so  the  letter  of  December  the  6th,  1885,  and  some  others, 
inform  us — did  not  permit  her  to  wield  the  pen  herself.  They  have 
reference  to  the  French  translation  which  Victor  Wilder,  commenc- 
ing with  the  year  preceding,  had  undertaken  to  make  of  the  Wagne- 
rian poems  (with  the  exception  of  Rienzi,  The  Flying  Dutchman, 
Tannhduscr  and  Lohengrin,  which  had  been  translated  and  published 
by  Nuitter) .  It  was  a  long  and  arduous  task — nothing  less  than  the 
translation  of  seventeen  acts  and  their  adaptation  to  the  music;  and 
Wilder,  in  order  to  accomplish  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  Wagner's 
heirs  and  assigns,  had  addressed  himself  to  Bayreuth  to  obtain  their 
sanction  for  his  undertaking.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this  corre- 
spondence of  1885,  wherein  the  widow  of  the  poet-composer  imparts 
information,  calls  attention  to  the  Master's  principles,  suggests 
procedures  of  translation,  and  offers  observations,  to  which  Wilder 
replies  in  his  long  letter  of  November  30. 

The  first  letter  from  Bayreuth  is  addressed  to  the  composer 
Eduard  Lassen  (1830-1904),  who,  of  Danish  extraction,  had  prose- 
cuted his  studies  at  Brussels  and  had  succeeded  Liszt  at  Weimar 
in  1801. 

When  Die  WaUcilre  (after  Victor  Wilder's  death)  had  been 
brought  out  at  the  Paris  Opera  (1893),  and  the  question  arose  of 
producing  the  Meislersinger  at  the  same  theatre,  Cosima  Wagner 
chose  a  new  translation,  made  by  Alfred  Ernst.  There  ensued  a 
lawsuit  between  the  publisher  Schott,  the  heirs  of  Wagner  and  those 
of  Wilder.  Despite  the  eloquent  plea  of  Wal deck-Rousseau,  the 
Paris  Court  of  Appeals  decided  on  July  I,  18B7,  that  the  publishers 
and  Wagner's  family  were  entitled  to  put  on  the  stage  a  version 
differing  from  the  one  which  is  the  subject  of  the  correspondence 
below.  Thenceforward,  only  Die  Walkilre  continued  to  be  given  on 
the  French  stage  in  the  first  translation  in  which  it  had  been  pro- 
duced. 


Bayreuth,  July  IK.  1885. 

Dear  Mr.  Lassen, 

We  are  really  grateful  to  you;  the  question  you  raise  has  occupied 
us  for  months. 
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The  translations  of  the  ileiitersingcr,  by  Wilder,  and  of  Lohengrin, 
are  known  through  and  through  at  Walmfricd.  Two  points  arc  to  be 
seriously  considered — it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if  Lohengrin  had  beea 
produced  at  Paris  in  1888,  Mr.  Nuitter'a  translation  would  have  been 
accepted  without  hesitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  translating  the  works  into  the 
French  language  has  not  yet  been  so  completely  solved,  in  spite  of  the 
Sne  versions  already  made,  that  so  great  a  responsibility  as  the  adop- 
tion of  a  translator  other  than  the  one  selected  can  be  assumed.  I 
enclose  herewith  a  piece  of  work  which  my  mother  commenced  this 
winter,  and  which  she  intended  to  have  submitted  to  M.  Wilder  at  a 
future  time,  in  order  to  reach  an  understanding  with  bim  concerning 
the  definitive  cast  to  be  given  to  his  translations.  But  nothing  less 
being  involved  than  a  total  revolution  of  the  entire  system  now  in  vogue, 
we  were  reluctant  to  dispatch  a  hasty  message,  and  my  mother  (after 
conferring  with  the  conductor)  limited  herself  to  addressing  the  request 
to  M.  Nuitter,  that  he  should  make  some  few  alterations  which  appeared 
indispensable,  or— in  case  he  had  no  time  to  do  so— to  ask  M.  Wilder 
to  assume  this  task. 

Kindly  convey,  with  my  compliments,  my  thanks  to  M.  Wilder, 
whose  devotion  to  our  cause  and  whose  talent  we  thoroughly  appreciate, 
and  believe  me,  etc. 

Daniela  de  Billow. 
P.  S.    It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  you  have  not  time  to  examine 
my  mother's  critical  work.   It  will  suffice,  without  wi ' " 
sarily,  for  you  to  know  that  the  translation  of  V 
been  revised  word  by  word  and  note  by 


To  Victor  Wilder 

Bayreuth,  Oct.  5,  1885. 

Sir, 

As  soon  as  I  had  written  you  in  her  name.  Mamma  began  with  the 
revision  of  your  version.  This  morning  she  sends  you  the  first  pages 
as  revised,  begging  you  to  clcuse  their  disorderly  look.  She  has  gone 
over  what  you  had  the  kindness  to  write  me;  knowing  that  you  are  so 
well  informed,  she  does  not  refer  you  to  pages  1SHJ-148  in  Vol.  IV  of 
the  Writings,  and  asks  nothing  better  than  to  support  your  contention 
with  regard  to  the  rhyme,  should  you  actually  achieve  the  tour  de  force 
of  observing  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  doing  away  with  manner- 
isms and  misconstructions,  and  respecting  the  agreement  of  word  with 

After  having  accomplished  a  considerable  task,  this  is  an  enor- 
mously difficult  one  to  which  you  so  obligingly  address  yourself, 
for  the  genius  of  the  two  languages  is  so  dissimilar,  that  one  has  to 
ponder  almost  every  word. 

If  you  found  it  possible  to  give  the  version  a  more  naive  turn 
(making  use  of  Old  French),  Mamma  thinks  that  you  would  render  it 
more  spirited  and  also  more  faithful. 

As  for  the  apostrophe,  she  inquires  if  you  could  not  employ  it  in 
the  refrains,  after  the  manner  of  the  French  folk-song. 
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Finally,  she  begs  you  to  let  her  know  whether  you  desire  that  she 
should  continue  as  she  has  begun,  or  it  you  prefer  that  she  should  merely 

We  all  unite  with  her  in  thanking  you.  Monsieur,  and  in  assuring 
you  of  our  most  affectionate  esteem. 

Eva  Wagner. 

P.  S.  "Handlung  in  drei  Akten"  has  been  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
apprehension in  Germany,  too;  it  is  not  the  title  of  the  tragedy;  on 
the  back  of  the  title  my  father  wrote:  'Tcrsonen  dtr  Ilandlung,"  and 
more  than  once  lie  made  fun  of  the  resulting  misconceptions  and  the 
theories  erected  on  these  misconceptions. 

(The  pages  in  Wagner's  Writings  to  which  this  letter  al- 
ludes form  Chapter  II  of  the  third  part  of  "Opera  and  Drama" 
—Poetry  and  Music  in  the  Drama  of  the  Future.) 

(Oct.  28, 1835.) 

Sir, 

Mamma  has  received  your  version  of  Triitan  und  Isolde,  and  the 
first  impression  received  is  the  following— that  there  are  no  changes, 
or  hardly  any,  possible  in  this  most  conscientious  and  remarkable 

Another  question  occupies  her  particularly.  She  asks  herself 
whether,  in  translating  my  father's  work*  into  French,  it  would  not 
be  better  to  break  with  all  conventions,  omit  the  rhymes,  introduce 
blank  Verse,  employ  the  apostrophe  when  necessary  to  avoid  mute 
syllables,  utilise  archaisms,  make  inversions  without  hesitation — in  a 
word,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  boldness  in  order  to  succeed  in  giving 
a  Faithful  reflection  of  his  works. 

Their  introduction  into  France  is  a  complete  innovation;  Mamma 
thinks  that  it  eammt  succeed  except  by  venturing  an  open  rupture 
with  all  operatic  procedure.  If  the  melody  of  the  orchestra  conveys 
to  us  the  mood  of  a  character,  the  declaimed  note  is.  so  to  speak,  the 
soul  of  the  word  it  accompanies.  In  order  that  this  sung  declamation 
shall  produce  its  effect,  it  is  well-nigh  indispensable  that  this  union  of 
word  and  note  should  not  be  broken,  far  more  so,  indeed,  that  every- 
thing should  be  sacrificed  to  it  (such,  at  least,  is  Mamma's  idea).  She 
is  well  aware  of  the  scope  of  her  proposition,  but  the  longer  she  con- 
siders it  the  more  she  is  convinced  Mint  a  transplantation  of  my  father's 
works  ennnut  be  effected  unless  one  s!io«-s  the  sunn:  spirit  of  originality 
and  inn. nation  in  France  that  was  shown  in  Germany.  He  himself 
demanded  blank  verse  for  the  translation  of  TaiinliauMr;  the  Director 
of  the  Opera  refused  his  request.  Mamma  (Slink*  Unit  by  adopting  it 
all  mannerisms  would  be  avoided  and,  with  them,  serious  poetical 

Now,  Monsieur,  have  the  goodness  to  let  Mamma  know  what 
you  desire  her  to  do.  The  extreme  carefulness  of  your  version,  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  to  observe  the  accents  of  the  original,  have  not 
escaped  her  attention,  and,  as  I  remarked  at  the  outset,  she  finds 
nothing  In  correct  in  your  work.  It  appears  to  her  that  you  have  made 
some  alterations  in  the  notes,  concerning  which  she  has  nothing  further 
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la  say.  But  in  case  you  would  like  her  to  give  you  an  approximate 
idea  of  tbe  transition  she  dreams  of.  please  send  her  the  voeal  score 
which  you  have  been  using,  and  she  will  make  the  word  for  word  [transla- 
tion] of  some  nf  the  scenes,  or  even  of  all,  should  you  so  desire.  And 
you  would  then  recast  this  word  for  word  version  in  the  indispensable 
literary  form,  which  you  will  certainly  find,  thanks  to  the  talent  which 
has  already  solved  an  almost  iusolvable  problem.  If  it  meets  your 
approval,  the  two  versions  might  be  published  in  one  and  the  same 
volume,  the  second  being  preceded  by  an  explanatory  preface  (the 
second  version,  in  this  case,  would  be  for  the  singers). 

With  regard  to  tbe  subtitle  "Drsrae  rausicule,"  Mamma  requests, 
you  to  omit  it,  and  in  explanation  of  this  request  refers  you  to  Vol. 
IX,  page  S5B,  of  my  father's  Complete  Works. 

Mamma  is  deeply  moved  by  the  devotion  and  the  lofty  comprehen- 
sion of  the  ideal  manifested  in  your  work;  she  is  also  very  sensible  of 
the  friendly  feelings  which  dictated  your  message,  for  which  she  thanks 
you  with  all  her  heart. 

To  her  compliments  I  add  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished 
consideration. 

Bayrenth,  Oct.  39,  1885.  Eva  Wagner. 


Victor  Wilder's  Reply 

Paris,  Oct.  30,  1885. 

Mademoiselle, 

The  approbation  of  my  work  which  your  noble  mother  is  so  kind 
as  to  express  is.  for  me.  the  most  precious  appreciation  and  the  highest 
recompense  that  my  ambition  could  seek. 

What  gives  me  the  keenest  satisfaction  is  to  see  that,  as  regards  the 
essential  principle  which  should  control  the  translation  of  your  illustrious 
father's  works,  my  ideas  are  in  complete  conformity  with  yours. 

"In  order  that  this  sung  declamation  (yon  say)  .shall  produce  its 
full  effect,  it  is  indispensable  that  this  union  of  word  and  note  should 
not  be  broken,  but  rather  that  everything  should  be  sacrified  to  it." 
It  is  precisely  this  rule  which  has  served  me  as  n  guide,  and  to  its  prac- 
tical realization  I  have  subordinated  my  every  effort. 

With  indefatigable  perseverance  I  have  endeavored  above  all  to 
reproduce,  in  the  French  version,  the  energy  and  the  speaking  precision 
of  the  original  declamation,  seeking  in  some  sort  to  incarnate  my  verse 
in  the  music,  by  blending  two  distinct  and  long-separated  arts,  poetry 
and  music,  your  illustrious  father  created  a  superior  art  which,  although 
rraliiiiiji  [lie  most  sublime  effects  of  the  two  arts  that  it  absorbs,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  My  unswerving  intent 
has  been  to  make  this  inter|>enetratioii  of  music  and  poetry  felt  in  the 
French  text. 

Hence,  I  did  not  scruple  to  insert  a  few  notes  when  they  were 
needed  to  give  additional  force  to  the  declamation,  or  un-atcr  fidelity 
to  my  interpretation  of  the  German  text.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that 
your  noble  mother  attaches  no  importance  tu  these  modifications,  and, 
furthermore.  I  feel  as  thimpli  I  were  absolved  in  advance  hy  the  Master 
himself,  because  in  this  respect  be  takes  all  the  liberties  that  the 
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declamation  demands,  every  time  when  the  development  of  the  action 
recalls  one  on 
I  now  rei 
your  letter. 

You  advise  me  to  be  bold,  and  encourage  me  to  break  with  all  conven- 
tions by  adopting  a  system  of  versification  different  from  the  one  which 
is  in  common  use  In  our  language.  Permit  me  to  say,  that  audacity 
of  this  sort  is  the  privilege  of  genius,  and  to  this  I  have  no  rightful  pre- 
tension whatever.  I  see  no  impropriety  in  making  use  of  archaisms  and 


by  which,  in  accordance  with  your  advice,  1   

to  profit;  but,  with  regard  to  the  other  innovations  you  recommend,  I 
beg  to  make  certain  reservations. 

The  mute  syllables,  when  skilfully  handled,  offer  no  difficulty,  as 
I  hope  to  convince  you  by  practical  djmonstration.  To  replace  them 
by  the  apostrophe  would  be  a  mare  artful  than  efficacious  procedure. 
You  may  indeetl  banish  them  from  the  written  word,  but  you  cannot 
expel  them  from  the  pronunciation.  This  being  so,  it  is  better  to  accept 
them  frankly,  taking  care,  however,  to  curb  them  (so  to  speak)  and, 
to  allow  them  no  more  than  the  strict  value  they  possess  in  the  language. 
As  for  that,  I  understand  your  antipathy  for  tie  mute  syllables,  con- 
sidering the  deplorable  use  to  which  they  are  put  by  the  French  trans- 
lators and  our  composers  themselves,  who  have  not  the  most  elementary 
notions  of  prosody,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  governing  the  union 
of  words  with  music. 

Concerning  blank  verse,  I  am  equally  unable  to  acquiesce  in  your 
opinion,  and  I  shall  lay  before  you  the  reasons  for  my  own,  formed 
long  ago  after  mature  consideration.    To  begin  with,  Tristan  and  tbe 

Meistertinger  are  written  in  rhymed  verse.    The  Tetralogy,  to  be  sure,  i  

'  jys  alliteration—"  " 

So  it  would  b 
rhymed  text  into  verses  deprived  of  rhymi. 

A  still  weightier  reason  ia,  that  blank  verse  is  non-existent  in 
French;  rhyme  is  the  very  essence  of  our  verse,  whose  rhythm  is  founded 
on  rhyme  alone.  Translating  a  poem  into  blank  verse  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  translating  it  into  prose.  Now,  French  prose — as  your 
noble  mother  knows  better  than  I — does  not  measure  up  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  speech  indispensable  to  the  translation  of  works  BO  lofty  in 
scope  as  those  at  present  in  question. 

Any  attempt  at  exalting  its  tone  results  in  pomposity  and  grandilo- 
quence. To  associate  the  prose  tongue  of  the  earth  earthy  with  the  ideal 
language  of  music  appears  to  me,  under  the  given  conditions,  like  a 
sort  of  profanation. 

Poetry  alone  has  wings  capable  of  following  the  flight  of  melody. 

For  the  rest,  why  demand  the  proscription  of  rhyme?  The  only 
reason  that  could  be  advanced  is,  that  it  might  interfere  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  translation. 

Well  then,  permit  me  to  say.  Mademoiselle,  that  this  reason  does 
not  exist.  Rhyme  is  assuredly  troublesome  for  those  who  do  not  find 
it  naturally,  but,  for  a  versifier  familiar  with  the  secrets  of  his  trade, 
it  does  not  offer  the  slighest  obstacle. 
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Together  with  this  letter  you  will  n 


having  passed  through  the  engraver's  hands. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  your  noble  mother  will  have  the  goodness  to 
submit  it  to  a  searching  revision,  and  inform  me  of  all  the  details  to 
which  she  may  take  exception. 

Regarding  the  obliging  offer  she  made  me  to  translate  several 
scenes,  1  accept  it  gratefully;  though  I  should  prefer  that  it  might  apply 
to  Siegfried,  on  which  I  am  working  at  present.  A  version  made  by 
her,  and  conforming  at  every  point  to  her  ideal,  would  be  an  invaluable 
model  for  me,  and  I  await  it  with  lively  impatience. 

Believe  me,  etc. 

Victor  Wilder. 
Bayreuth,  Nov.  13,  1885. 

Monsieur, 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  amiable  letter  with  the 
score,  and  thank  you  most  heartdy. 

Moreover,  I  am  really  touched  by  the  indulgence  with  which  you 
are  pleased  to  receive  my  observations,  and  I  entreat  you.  Monsieur, 
not  to  consider  my  remarks  as  a  criticism  (disapproval)  of  your  work, 
>r  as  a  proof  of  my  incapacity  to  appreciate  either  the  difficulty  of  the 

merely  a  □ 

fundamental  principles. 

Even  if  you  had  told  me  that  it  was  too  late  ti 
the  translation  of  Trillion,  Is!''  "  ' 


order  to  let  you  see  what  I  meant  by  the  additional  difficulties  you 
encounter  by  the  observance  of  the  rhyme.  But  I  should  be  hopelessly 
discouraged  if  my  remarks  could  be  interpreted  by  you  in  the  sense  of  a 
criticism  wholly  out  of  place  with  respect  to  so  formidable  a  task  as 

The  serious  weakness  of  my  eyes  has  prevented  me  from  finishing 
the  first  act  of  Tritlan.  I  eipcct  to  take  it  up  again  nest  week,  but  I 
progress  far  more  slowly  than  1  could  wish.  Could  you  not  obtain  a 
postponement  from  the  firm  of  Breitkopf? 

It  is  the  alterations  made  in  the  music  that  disturb  me  almost 


s  possible  (to  change 

.  rigorous  adherence  to  thi 

_   ...   ,  while  reneatina  mv  entr 

not  misunderstand  the  ii 

If  they  were  addressed  to  you,  Monsieur,  by  the  spoken  word,  it 
would  be  in  the  form  of  interrogations;  in  writing,  and  with  the  brevity 
enjoined  On  mc,  they  assume,  I  fear,  an  appearance  not  inherently 
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appreciate,  than  I,  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  high  order  of  excellence  that  you  have  displayed. 
Believe  me,  etc. 

C.  Wagner. 

Dear  Sir. 

Mamma  has  received  your  kind  lines  and  the  package.  She  desires 
me  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  them.  Her  eyes  continually  prevent 
her  from  working.  Three  times  she  has  begun  on  Trittan,  and  has  been 
ohliRed  to  give  it  up.  I  am  going  to  write  in  her  name  to  Messrs.  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hiirtel  and  ask  them  how  long  a  postponement  they  can  grant 
Mamma,  who  some  day  or  other  will  probably  have  to  consult  an  oculiat, 
as  her  sight  is  failing  more  and  more.    We  lieg  you,  etc. 

Eva  Wagner. 

P.  S.  In  case  her  eye  trouble  should  lie  protracted,  or  even  grow 
worse.  Mamma  would  beg  you  to  proceed  with  the  publication  without 
her,  for  she  relies  implicitly  on  your  good  management,  and  on  your 
divination  of  what  she  has  endeavored  to  convey  to  you. 

Bayreuth,  Dec.  6,  1885. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  ART  OF 
"BEL  CANTO" 

REMARKS  ON  THE  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  SINGING 


'HAT  period  in  the  history  of  Italian  music  which  is  called 


"the  golden  age  of  bet  canto"  is  not  marked  by  exact  bound- 


arits;  it  embraces  a  span  of  approximately  two  hundred 
years,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth. 

It  was  called  thus  because  the  singers  and  composers  of  the 
time  were  devoted,  first  and  foremost,  to  the  pure  musical  beauty 
of  melody  and  the  singing  voice;  that  is  to  say,  the  artist's  in- 
spiration drew  its  highest  potency  of  expression  from  the  musical 
properties  of  the  human  voice  as  perfected  by  all  the  resources 
of  the  art  of  song.  Thus  lyricism  attained  its  loftiest  heights  in 
Italy,  through  the  efforts  of  composers  and  singers,  with  the 
culminating  splendor  of  the  school  of  bel  canto  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  historical  preparatory  period  of  this  golden  age  was  long, 
whereas  the  course  of  its  decadence  was  rapid  indeed.  The  period 
of  preparation  was  long  because  it  punctually  followed  the  evolu- 
tion of  musical  art  among  the  Mediterranean  peoples— having  its 
origin,  that  is,  in  the  musical  art  of  the  Hellenes;  contrariwise, 
the  period  of  decadence  was  extremely  short,  because  it  was 
occasioned  by  a  phenomenon  of  conquest— the  intellectual  domi- 
nation of  Germano-Celtic  culture  over  the  Greco-Latin  culture  of 
the  Mediterranean  belt. 

It  is  said,  and  may  also  be  read  in  many  books,  that  bel  canto 
really  originated  with  Giulio  Caccini,  who  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  founder — the  inventor,  so  to  speak-— of  the  aria  for  a 
solo  voice  with  instrumental  accomiutimiuiit ,  iind  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  melodrama  through  the  initiative  of  the  Florentine 
camerata  of  the  counts  Bardi  di  Vernio,  in  which  shine  refulgent 
the  names  of  Emilio  Del  Cavaliere,  Jacopo  Peri,  Vmcenzo  Galilei, 
and  that  of  Caccini  himself,  this  being  in  the  dosing  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth.  This 
means,  that  the  origin  of  bel  canto  is  attributed  to  the  two 
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characteristic  institutions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  namely,  the 
aria  for  solo  voice  and  the  recitative  style.  This  is  not  accurate; 
these  two  modes  of  artistic  expression,  which  gave  the  art  of  bel 
canto  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  establish  itself  rapidly  within 
the  brief  space  of  little  more  than  a  century,  were  neither  the 
creation  of  a  moment  nor  the  invention  of  the  artists  named 
above.  On  the  contrary,  their  adoption  and  development  by 
the  world  of  art  were  preceded  by  long  periods  of  preparation 
in  the  foregoing  centuries. 

Commencing  with  Hellenic  art  and  coming  down  gradually 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  evidences  of  a  continuous 
evolution  in  the  spirit  and  forms  of  musical  art  leading  us  un- 
interruptedly step  by  step  to  monodic  song  and  the  recitative 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  final  aim  of  the  art  of  singing  is  to  make  of  the  human 
voice  a  potent  agent  of  musical  emotion,  for  when  a  human  being 
is  musically  moved,  he  feels  and  communicates  his  emotion  more 
strongly  than  in  his  usual  psychological  state.1  Hence,  the 
evolution  of  our  art  may  be  considered  as  essentially  the  evolution 
of  the  means  employed  by  artists  to  further  that  aim.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  varied  impressions  one  experiences  and  which 
are  expressed  through  the  medium  of  these  musical  means,  re- 
main fundamentally  invariable  throughout  the  ages,  just  as  the 
human  psyche  is  invariable.  Therefore,  during  the  ages  there 
has  not  been  an  evolution  of  human  consciousness,  but  only  an 
evolution  of  the  means  of  expression,  and  it  is  the  transformation 
of  these  means  which  we  ought  to  study  in  order  to  understand 
the  evolution  of  the  art  of  song  from  the  times  of  Hellenic  culture 
down  to  the  Renascence,  the  epoch  immediately  preceding  the 
establishment,  in  definite  form,  of  bel  canto. 


By  comparing  the  means  of  expression  of  the  plastic  arts 
(architecture,  sculpture,  painting)  with  the  means  of  expression 
of  the  musal  arts  (poetry,  dance,  and  music— properly  so-called — 

 I  ■  ■  r.T.'  i  ■■.    in  llii:  f:iu)  "j ! 1 1        .,r         ..   m.l  |>°ydi<  r. 
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either  vocal  or  instrumental),  we  shall  perceive  that  the  combina- 
tion of  lines  and  the  combination  of  colors  in  the  plastic  arts  finds 
its  perfect  parallel  in  the  musal  arts  in  those  combinations  of  notes 
which  we  term  rhythmic  accent  and  melodic  line.  In  the  former, 
the  sole  medium  of  communication  is  the  sense  of  sight;  in  the 
latter,  the  chief  medium  of  communication  is  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, the  sense  of  sight  occupying  a  very  subordinate  position, 
as  in  the  dance-pantomime,  which  constitutes  (according  to 
Aristotle)  the  transition  from  the  plastic  arts  to  the  musal  arts. 
Ancient  Greek  art,  having  reached  heights  thitherto  unattained 
with  the  arts  which  employ  the  line  without  color,  these  being 
architecture,  sculpture  and  design,  likewise  reached  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  musal  arts  through  the  medium  of  rhythm,  both 
in  the  dance  and  in  poetry;  both  of  these  employ  melody  as  an 
auxiliary,  not  as  a  sovereign  means  of  expression,  just  as  color 
found  employment  in  the  plastic  arts,  in  a  general  Way,  as  a  purely 
decorative  device.  Plato,  for  example,  does  not  concede  an 
expressive  significance  to  melody,  and  therewith  condemns  the 
use  of  purely  instrumental  music  in  which  melody  is  the  absolutely 
predominant  element,  while  the  rhythmic  element  can  never, 
by  reason  of  the  very  mcchanicalness  of  the  instrument,  arrive 
even  distantly  at  the  perfection  to  which  one  can  attain  by  means 
of  the  voice,  and  more  especially  with  words  set  to  music.  Pre- 
cisely for  these  reasons  Plato  himself  says  that  "in  song  the  rhythm 
and  the  words  are  of  principal  importance,  the  tones  of  the  least" 
— meaning  the  melodic  succession  of  the  tones,  or  {as  we  say)  the 
motive.  The  evolution  of  Greek  musical  art  was  therefore 
essentially  one  of  rhythm.  In  the  archaic  epoch  preceding  Homer, 
the  Hellenes  possessed  an  established  patrimony  of  melodies,  of 
musical  motives,  which  they  called  nomoi  (laws),  perhaps  because 
they  were  employed  in  chanting  the  sacred  and  civil  ordinances, 
perhaps  because  they  were  rules  for  the  employment  of  music  in 
definite  forms.  In  either  case,  melody  did  not  serve  to  lend  ex- 
pression to  the  words,  but  solely  as  a  decorative  element.  With 
the  inception  of  lyric  poetry  the  human  voice  began  to  discover 
continually  intensifying  means  of  expressiveness  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  verses;  new  melodies  were  invented,  but  the  atrophic  form 
of  the  poems  apprizes  us  that  melody,  as  In  the  archaic  nomas, 
continued  to  function  as  a  decorative  element.  The  earliest 
forms  of  choral  music,  the  cyclic  choruses  of  the  dithyrambus, 
equally  exhibit  the  triumph  of  rhythm,  for  the  song  was  united 
with  dancing,  whereas  the  melody  continued  in  its  purely  decora- 
tive function.    Many  ancient  poet-musicians  of  Greece  were 
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celebrated  as  inventors  of  rhythms,  of  metres — not  as  inventors 
of  expressive  melodies.  The  melopoios  was  an  inventor  of  beauti- 
ful melodies,  but  they  did  not  possess  the  function  of  emotional 
expression.  This  function  was  preeminently  reserved  for  the 
rhythm,  the  masculine  element  (as  tie  Greeks  called  it)  of  music. 
Pathos  was  never  generated  by  the  melody,  but  unquestionably 
by  rhythm;  at  the  very  most  (after  Aristotle,  that  is,  later  than 
the  fourth  century  B.C.),  ethos  was  attributed  not  alone  to  the 
rhythm,  but  also  to  the  so-called  harmonies,  namely,  the  tonal 
modes — that  is  to  say,  to  only  one  of  the  fundamental  elements 
of  melodic  expression;  this  was  a  rudimentary  principle  of  color- 
istic  musical  expression,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  began 
then  to  use  the  word  cromos  (color)  in  defining  the  so-called  chro- 
matic genera  and  certain  shades  of  intonation  proper  to  certain 
genera  of  melody.  But  it  was  not  genuine  and  veritable  melody, 
constant  in  all  its  expressive  elements.  In  the  Greek  tragedies 
the  author  indicated,  at  most,  the  mode  (that  is,  the  scale)  in 
which  the  melody  of  a  poetic  phrase  was  to  be  executed;  very 
rarely  did  he  indicate  the  notes  of  the  melody  itself.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  very  few  tragic  melodies  handed 
down  to  us  in  writing  were  certainly  invented  by  the  author  of  the 
tragedy;  many  were  probably  the  invention  of  some  interpreter, 
successions  of  tones  which  this  latter,  or  possibly  the  accompany- 
ing citharist,  retained  in  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
took  on  a  fixed  form  was  the  stropliic  melody,  the  choral  melody, 
like  the  hymns,  and  precisely  because,  in  them,  the  melody  had 
a  decorative  artistic  quality  like  the  color  and  the  polychrome 
marbles  of  statues  and  edifices. 

The  Greek  singer,  then,  drew  his  emotional  influence  more 
from  the  accents  and  the  rhythm  of  his  voice  than  from  the  ele- 
ments of  expressive  color.  That  is  why  we  find,  in  the  history 
of  Greek  art,  no  trace  whatever  of  a  vocal  training  for  singers  in  tie 
sense  of  our  own. 


However,  in  the  progress  of  tie  evolution  of  musical  art 
we  are  able  to  perceive  that  melody  in  song  gradually  assumes  a 
more  and  more  expressive  character. 

In  Gregorian  Chant  we  find  embryonic  forms  of  "intoned 
recitation"  in  which  the  form  of  the  melody  is  none  other  than 
one  wherein  the  singer,  within  the  limits  of  his  vocal  compass  and 
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range  of  intonation,  can  endue  it  freely  with  an  expressive  vocal 
coloration  according  to  his  own  temperament. 

Song,  which  increasingly  continued  to  draw  its  means  of 
expression  not  only  from  rhythm,  but  also  from  tone,  engendered 
in  artists  the  need  for  developing  the  musical  quality  in  the 
voices  of  singers;  that  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  it  was  not 
felt  to  be  satisfactory  to  let.  the  individual  give  merely  what 
his  simple  natural  instincts  permitted,  but  a  need  was  felt  to 
develop  his  gifts  by  training,  to  study  the  most  suitable  means 
for  correcting  the  defects  and  amplifying  the  good  qualities  of  the 
voice  in  order  to  render  it  as  beautiful  as  possible,  and  thus  to  be 
in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  fine  properties  of  the  tone  so  as  to 
make  the  melody  increasingly  expressive  through  the  agency 
of  excellence  of  interpretation. 

The  system  of  solmisation  employing  the  syllables  ut,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la,  invented  and  first  applied  by  the  monk  Guido  d'Arezzo 
in  bis  Scliola  Cantorum  in  the  eleventh  century,  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  this  search  after  melodic  ex- 
pressiveness, of  the  striving  towards  an  improvement  of  musical 
coloration  through  the  medium  of  the  voice.  Guido  d'Arezzo's 
six  syllables  were  not  invented  to  give  names  to  the  notes;  that  is 
to  say,  for  many  centuries  they  did  not  possess  the  significance  at 
present  attributed  to  them;  they  formed  a  system  of  solfeggio, 
of  vocal  and  musical  training,  bused  on  the  hexnehord,  which  is 
a  section  of  six  tones  of  the  scale.  Let  us  take  note,  however, 
of  this  highly  important  fact—  that  solfeggio  was  invented  and  for 
numerous  centuries  employed  as  a  method  of  vocal  training,  and 
that  its  appearance  in  the  eleventh  century  marked  the  dawn 
of  expressive  song  founded  on  those  musical  elements  which  have 
to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the  tone  itself.  This  epoch  signalizes  the 
inception  of  an  inversion  of  value  in  the  terms  of  Plato's  above- 
quoted  phrase,  which  defined  the  musical  mentality  of  the  Greeks: 
"in  song  the  rhythm  and  the  words  are  of  principal  importance, 
the  tones  of  the  least."  Hence,  starting  with  the  eleventh  century, 
the  invention  and  diffusion  of  solmisation  informs  us  that  "in 
song  the  tones  no  longer  bear  a  secondary  importance,  but  a  prin- 
cipal importance  on  an  equality  with  the  rhythm  and  words." 

Even  in  the  opening  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  music 
already  took  the  Grst  steps  in  preparation  of  this  evolution.  The 
tropi  and  troparia  of  liturgical  chant  in  the  Greek  Church  during 
these  early  times,  in  the  form  of  passages  or  melumata:  then  the 
melismala  of  Amhrosian  chant  (fourth  century) ;  then  the  iropi  and 
sequences  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  handed  down  in  the 
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breviaries  of  St.  Gall;  and  later  those  hymns  and  sequences  which 
gave  rise  to  a  great  number  of  profane  popular  songa,  to  the  Lauds, 
the  Mysteries,  etc.— all  these  were  fqrms  of  expressive  song. 

During  the  centuries  following  the  earliest  ones  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  we  can,  therefore,  trace  the  evolution  of  the  principle 
of  bel  canto — in  other  words,  the  search  after  the  "voice  beauti- 
ful," the  fascination  exerted  by  vocal  coloration,  the  gradual 
triumph  of  melody  both  in  the  monodic  and  the  polyphonic  style. 

In'the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  scholar  cantorum 
educated  children  and  adults  in  singing.  In  the  churches  the 
people  already  heard  voices  trained  in  song,  and  so,  both  in  these 
schools  and  in  the  churches,  the  people  learned  to  love  singing, 
and  individuals  drawn  to  this  art  had  special  inducements  to 
exercise  their  musical  gifts  by  composing  songs  and  singing  them. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  just  in  secular  music,  and  more  partic- 
ularly in  its  popular  branch,  we  can  trace  the  development  of 
coloristic  vocal  expressiveness.  It  was  the  chants  chevaleresques, 
the  laia,  the  nrventet,  the  descorls,  all  the  various  songs  of  the 
menestrels  and  roving  minstrels  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
lays  of  the  troubadours  of  Provence,  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  ors  nova  of  the  fourteenth  century.  And  this  "new  art" 
betokened  the  definitive  acceptance  (on  the  part  of  musicians,  too} 
of  the  song  a  solo  as  a  composition  of  art  with  a  pronounced  pre- 
dominance of  iyric  expression.  The  caccie,  the  madrigali,  the 
eoxoU,  of  the  blossoming  of  Italian  music  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, are  compositions  wherein  the  leading  part  is  always  taken 
by  a  free  melody  of  an  absolutely  expressive  character.  The  most 
noted  names  of  this  period  are  Giovanni  da  Cascia,  mentioned 
by  Filippo  Villani,  Pietro  Cascella,  the  friend  of  Dante,  and  the 
famous  Landino  Degli  Organi,  a  celebrated  blind  organist. 

This  Florentine  art  nova  is  a  clear  assertion  of  Italianism 
as  contrasted  with  the  Parisian  ars  antiqua  which  had  introduced 
the  earliest  forms  of  vocal  polyphony  (the  dticanlus,  the  eantus 
gemeUm,  the  jalso  bordone,  the  motetus)— forms  which  exclude 
simple  vocal  expressiveness  in  favor  of  artifical  mechanical  in- 
vention, assimilating  the  vocal  organ  with  the  sonorous  mechanical 
agencies  fabricated  by  the  hand  of  man.  Conserved  with  this 
ara  nova  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  a  precious  heritage 
from  Greek  art,  namely,  the  employment  of  rhythm  {which  is  one 
of  the  less  mensurable  manifestations  of  the  artistic  human 
psyche)  as  a  means  of  expression  in  free  forms  of  the  widest 
scope.  In  the  orj  parigina,  on  the  contrary,  the  expressive 
power  of  rhythm  was  threatened  with  emasculation  through  the 
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influence  of  the  munica  mensuralis  in  the  fixed  forms  of  the  beats, 
in  the  figuration  which  established  ft  fixed  duration  tor  the  tones. 
Tims  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Italian  or  rather  Mediter- 
ranean musical  art  thenceforward  manifested  themselves  as 
distinct  from  those  of  foreign  art. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  note  how  the  dawn  of 
artistic  expressive  song  coincided  with  the  dawn  of  Italian  and 
Provencal  literature,  that  is,  of  the  very  two  languages  whose 
distinctive  characteristic,  as  compared  with  other  tongues,  is 
the  melodic  expressiveness  of  the  voice.  This  simple  statement 
would  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  dependence  of  the 
musical  art  and  the  musieal  spirit  of  a  people  upon  their  language, 
and  this  because  musical  art  is  simply  and  solely  a  necessary 
derivation  from  the  voice,  whether  in  its  instinctive  natural 
manifestation  as  language,  or  in  its  most  elevated  artistic  form, 
poetry,  developing  itself  through  the  medium  of  the  musical  ele- 
ments proper  to  the  language  itself. 

The  musical  difference  between  the  Latin  and  Italian 
languages  is  at  bottom  the  same  that  exists  between  the  song 
of  antiquity,  the  eanfo  fermo,  and  the  ars  nova  which  essayed 
its  first  steps  in  Provence  and  Tuscany — it  is  a  contrast  found 
in  the  musical  expressiveness  of  the  voice.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that,  as  the  Tuscan  tongue  was  the  mother  of  our 
language,  it  was  equally  the  mother  of  our  music, 


The  fifteenth  century,  in  music  as  in  all  the  arts,  was  a  period 
of  transition.  As  always  happens  in  such  periods,  its  enfeebled 
condition  luid  it  open  to  the  infiltration  of  foreign  arts,  which 
developed  from  germs  evolved  from  the  forms,  not  from  the  inti- 
mute  essence,  of  Italian  art.  Thus,  from  the  Florentine  caccic, 
originated  that  art  of  the  canon  which  developed  in  Holland, 
then  giving  rise  to  the  imitative  style,  and  later  to  the  fugue. 
From  the  forms  of  profane  composition  of  the  ars  nova  were  born 
the  religious  songs  of  the  English  and  French,  likewise  the  Spanish 
songs;  during  that  period  there  flourished,  most  of  all,  the  Flem- 
ish School  of  song,  which  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  Italian  School. 

In  this  fifteenth  century  various  political  events  favored 
tie  foreign  infiltration  into  Italian  art,  chief  among  them  being 
the  transference  of  the  Popes  to  Avignon  (the  so-called  Babylon- 
ian captivity  of  the  Church)  and  their  return  to  Rome  with  a 
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numerous  and  notable  cohort  of  singers  and  musicians,  in  great 
part  Flemings,  who  found  it  easy  to  impose  their  art  upon  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Italy.  But  if,  in  this  century,  our  native 
art  was  stifled  for  the  time  being  and  took  refuge  in  the  simple 
forms  of  the  spontaneous  folk-music  (the  frotiota,  the  atramboUo, 
the  tillaneUa,  etc.) — just  as  the  chaste  architecture  and  the  in- 
genuous  paintings  of  that  epoch  conserve,  in  their  simplicity  and 
their  genuine  expressiveness,  characteristics  of  true  Italian  purity 
in  music — out  of  this  period  of  rigorous  repression  there  emerged 
in  a  few  years  the  magnificent  bloora  of  the  Renascence.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  were  horn  Palestrina,  Nannini,  Anerio,  Vittoria, 
Luca  Marenzio,  Gabricli,  Orazio  Yccchi,  all  of  whom,  in  the  very 
polyphonic  form  imposed  by  the  Flemings,  maintained  the  sover- 
eign might  of  the  lyrical  and  emotional  expression  of  the  singing 
voice  which  is  characteristic  of  Italian  musicianship. 

The  regulations  emanating  from  the  Council  of  Trent  (15+5- 
C3)  with  respect  to  sacred  music  were  inspired,  perhaps  intuitively, 
by  conceptions  of  purely  Italian  musical  purity;  the  said  regula- 
tions insisted,  in  fact,  that  the  words  should  be  so  sung  as  to  be 
understood.  This  is  equivalent  to  proclaiming  that  the  emotional 
musical  potency  of  the  human  voice  ought  to  issue  from  its  essen- 
tial elements  unaltered  by  vicious  pronunciation — which  means 
that  by  their  intimate  interpenetration  words  and  music  ought 
mutually  to  enhance  their  expressive  power.  This  rjiuie  to  be 
a  necessary  consequence  of  that  entire  trend  of  Italian  music  from 
tile  eleventh  century  onward  towards  that  principle  which  we 
claim  to  be  fundamental  in  and  characteristic  of  btl  canto,  namely, 
the  quest  of  beauty  and  purity  of  vocal  tone  in  its  highest  degree— 
a  conception  which,  during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  asserting  itself  in  practice,  took  on  a  definitive  form  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  finally  attained  to  full  and  complete  develop- 
ment in  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth. And  the  like  principle  was,  of  necessity,  destined  to 
spread  throughout  ail  h ranches  of  instrumental  technique.  So 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  qualities  inherent  in  musical 
beauty  of  tone  form  the  prime,  indispensable  condition  for  an 
artistic  production.  From  this  axiom  (as  we  venture  to  term 
it)  were  derived  all  those  consequences  of  the  didactic  and  prac- 
tical tendencies  which  characterize  the  methods  of  singing  and 
instruction  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  besides 
all  the  methods,  even  the  modern  ones,  of  instrumental  teaching. 
The  human  organ  which  produces  or  causes  the  production  of 
the  most  beautiful  tone  possible,  functions  well  in  conformity 
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with  the  plan  of  natural  law;  by  training  that  organ,  from  the 
beginning,  for  the  production  of  the  most  beautiful  tone,  thi-re 
was  achieved  a  successful  feat  not  only  of  artistic  education 
but  also  of  technical  education,  because  it  was  only  by  means  of 
such  continuous  correct  functioning  that  the  organ  was  .strength- 
ened, attained  equilibrium  in  its  peculiar  operations,  and 
gradually  and  naturally  acquired  all  the  qualities  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  most  potent  musical  effects. 

The  so  greatly  vaunted,  and  by  many  regarded  as  mysterious, 
secret  of  the  singing-methods  and  teachings  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  is  nothing  more  than  the  consistent 
observance  of  this  simple  and  all-important  precept,  from  which 
these  methods  and  that  period  of  artistic  blossomtime  actually 
derived  the  appellation  of  "bcl  canto" — the  search  after  beautiful 
tone  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  conceptions  of 
purest  art. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  therefore,  the  seed  sown  in  the 
preceding  ages  developed  in  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth.  The  quest 
of  bel  canto  on  the  part  of  singers  and  musicians  contributed  to 
an  ever  wider  diffusion  of  a  love  for  this  art  among  the  elect  of 
the  populace,  who,  amid  the  renascence  of  all  literary  and  artistic 
culture,  felt  a  new  and  stronger  esthetic  urge.  Beside  the  courts 
of  princes,  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  and  noble  patrician  families, 
in  the  sumptuous  churches  everywhere  in  process  of  erection, 
good  music  and  good  singers  were  sought  for.  Love  of  art  in 
musicians  and  their  wealthy  patrons,  the  ambition  of  princes  and 
lords,  the  hist  of  gold  among  professionals,  all  combined  in  this 
epoch  of  renascence  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  our  art  and 
to  produce  a  great  number  of  admirable  singers  and  teachers. 

But,  as  always  happens  in  periods  of  great  activity,  together 
with  the  chosen  spirits  who  observed  the  immutable  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  (rood  taste  in  their  artistic  productions,  there 
was  to  be  found  the  multitudinous  throng  of  professionals  en- 
dowed with  slender  artistic  talents,  who  were  disposed,  by  dint 
of  incessant  cultivation,  to  mate  technique  the  ultimate  goal  of 
their  profession,  so  that  virtuosity  in  their  case  came  to  have 
an  excessive  preponderance  over  tiie  purely  artistic  virtues  of 
expressive  song.  The  lyrical  expression  of  the  emotions  through 
the  medium  of  the  perfected  musical  powers  of  the  voice  had  no 
allurements  for  this  throng  of  mediocre  artists,  for,  being  unable 
to  stir  the  feelings  of  their  hearers,  they  sought  to  fascinate  them, 
and  the  means  for  exerting  such  fascination  was  ngitity.  liy 
patient  practice  in  the  lightening  of  their  vocal  emission,  the 
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singers  finally  acquired  that  precious  accomplishment  which 
they  called  tlie  gorgiu,  i.e.,  the  art  of  making  gorgheggi  (passages 
and  trills),  wherewith  they  prodigally  adorned  every  kiiid  of 
music  as  they  listed.  It  was  a  species  of  improvisation  which 
the  soloist  (usually  a  soprano  and  generally  a  man)  indulged  in 
during  the  execution  of  a  piece.  The  melody  written  by  the 
author,  and  frequently  even  the  formal  lines  of  plainsong,  served 
as  canvasses  on  which  the  singer  embroidered  his  gorgheggi.  For 
the  long  notes  of  the  melody  the  singer  substituted  a  passage,  or 
run,  of  "agility."  This  artifice  was  termed  "diminution,"  and  the 
art  of  diminution  constituted  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  practice  and  technique  of  singing  at  that  time.  It  may 
be  imagined  to  what  lengths  of  artistic  profanation  this  excessive 
liberty  went  when  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  these:  virtuose  singers! 

In  madrigals  in  several  parts  the  soprano  suloist,  while  the 
others  sang  their  parts  as  written,  displayed  his  vocal  fireworks 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability;  when  singing  a  solo  aria  with  in- 
strumental accompaniment,  lie  allowed  himself  every  liberty. 
This  style  of  singing  was  called  canto  figurato  in  contrast  to  the 
canto  fermo  of  liturgical  music. 

But  while  singers  by  trade  misused  their  virtuosity  in  these 
excesses,  and  alongside  of  the  throng  of  mediocrities  and  ciphers, 
there  were  many  rare  artists,  both  composers  and  singers,  who 
pressed  forward  unswervingly  or.  the  path  of  true  and  lofty  art. 
The  expressiveness  of  melody  became  more  and  more  potent  in 
its  manifestation.  We  may  affirm,  that  the  entire  art  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  dominated  by  the  search  after  melodic  ex- 
pression in  song.  Although  singers  in  general  strove  to  perfect 
themselves  in  florid  vocalism,  many  of  them  did  not  neglect  to 
master  the  art  of  expressing  emotions  by  the  color  of  the  voice, 
by  the  charm  of  their  accents,  by  the  most  exquisite  vocal  modu- 
lations. 

Individual  song  progressed  with  long  strides  and  spread 
further  and  further,  gaining  a  decisive  preponderance  over  vocal 
polyphony.  The  "new  aria,  grateful  to  the  ears"  (nuotu  aria  ei 
grata  alie  orecckie)—as  Vincemo  Giustiniani,  a  writer  toward 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says  in  his  "Discorso  sopra  la 
musiea  de'  suoi  tempi" — was  the  melody  now  predominant  in 
all  compositions;  such  melodies  were  "new"  by  reason  of  their 
great  expressiveness,  and  made  themselves  "grateful  to  the  ears" 
not  merely  by  means  of  exquisite  melodic  invention,  but  by  the 
numerous  and  unanticipated  florid  ornamentations  which  the 
virtuosi  lavished  upon  them.    Indeed,  Padre  Zaceoni,  a  theorist 
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of  repute  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  writes  that  "the 
embellishments  and  accents  are  mnde  by  splitting  and  breaking 
up  the  figures  (the  diminutions),  every  time  that  in  a  beat  or  halt- 
beat  there  is  added  a  quantity  of  notes  whose  peculiarity  resides 
in  their  swift  delivery;  the  which  afford  so  great  pleasure  and 
delight  that  one  might  fancy  be  was  listening  to  so  many  well- 
trained  birds  that  with  their  song  enravish  the  heart  and  leave  us 
in  the  end  well  content  with  their  singing.  Those  among  them 
who  have  so  great  readiness  and  skill  in  the  delivery  a  tempo  of 
such  showers  of  notes  with  such  rapidity,  have  made  and  make  the 
canlilene  so  lovely,  that  now  whoever  does  not  sing  like  them 
gives  alight  satisfaction  to  the  hearers  and  is  but  lightly  esteemed 
by  the  singers." 

Such,  then,  was  the  art  of  song  when  the  sixteenth  century 
ended:  A  delicate  and  exquisite  expressiveness  of  melody, 
achieved  by  simple  and  instinctive  means  not  refined  by  special 
technical  training,  which  latter  aimed  almost  exclusively  at 
perfecting  the  gorgia,  attaining  this  through  constant  lightness 
of  emission,  by  the  execution  of  vocal  flourishes,  trills  and  pas- 
sages;—an  ever  increasing  diffusion,  especially  in  the  profane  style, 
of  songs  for  a  solo  voice; — a  continuous  intensification  of  ex- 
pression of  the  melody  in  the  madrigals  and  polyphonic  or,  rather, 
polymelodic  compositions. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  inception  of  bel  canto,  of  which  we 
have  sought,  in  the  preceding,  to  offer  a  brief  synthetic  view. 

At  this  time,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  appears  the  Roman  Giulio 
Caccinj.  He  coordinated,  perfected,  and  carried  over  into  the 
field  of  professional  artistry  the  results  of  the  progress  made  in 
vocal  art  during  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  collection 
of  "Nuove  Musichc  ad  una  voce  sola,"  preceded  by  an  Intro- 
duction which  constitutes  the  most  important  document  thitherto 
published  concerning  the  technique  of  singing.  With  him  the 
era  of  bel  canto  is  considered  to  begin,  both  as  a  practical  art  and 
in  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  vague  and  uncertain  generaliza- 
tions of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fruit  of  individual  empirical 
experiment  rather  than  of  reasoned  practical  and  artistic  research, 
were  not  only  regulated  by  him.  but  amplified;  he  is  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  representatives  of  the  reaction,  already  in 
progress,  against  the  degeneration  of  the  virtuosity  of  the  gar- 
gheggianti.  The  principle  of  lightness  of  vocal  emission,  which 
had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  and  maintaining  the 
agility  of  the  voice,  he  adopts  as  fundamental,  though  not  merely 
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for  the  attainment  of  that  purpose,  but  chiefly  for  arriving  at  ft 
far  more  important  goal — namely,  purity  of  tone  and  flexibility 
of  the  voice,  in  both  timbre  and  intensity,  by  menus  of  the  accents 
and  their  musical  expansion  or  augmentation,  these  being  the 
exclamations,  the  note  filate  {sustained  tones),  the  messa  di  voce, 
all  serving  to  attain  what  was  then  called  the  affelfi,  that  is  to  say, 
expressiveness. 

The  principles  enunciated  by  Caccini  rapidly  gained  the 
upper  hand  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Pietro  Delia  Valle,  in  an  essay  entitled  "Delia  Musics  nell'eta 
nostra,"  published  in  1040,  contrasting  the  singers  of  that  period 
with  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  writes:  "Therefore  nil  these 
latter,  beyond  trills  and  passages,  and  a  good  placing  of  the  voice 
[i.e.,  besides  agility  and  a  irond  emission],  had  in  their  singing 
practically  nothing  further  in  the  art  of  piano  and  forte,  of  il 
creasing  the  to 
expression  of  t  _ 
their  meanings,  of  giving  the  voice  a  Joyous  or  melancholy  cast, 
of  making  it  plaintive  or  bold  as  required,  and  of  other  similar 
ciiilM'llishiiH'nts  (galanterir)  which  singers  nowadays  do  excellently 
well,  but  in  those  times  had  not  been  thought  out." 

These  remarks  of  Pietro  Delia  Valle  clearly  summarize  the 
characteristics  of  lyrical  and  expressive  song  in  the  seventeenth 
century  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  sixteenth,  which  was 
frequently  nakedly  musical,  florid,  and  a  matter  of  vocal  technique. 

While  the  reaction  against  mere  florid  technique  was  a  violent 
one,  it  was  still  not  so  strong  as  to  abolish  completely  that  mode 
of  vocal  execution,  and  this  is  comprehensible  when  we  consider 
that  these  forms  were  musical  reflexes  and  aspects  of  the  ever- 
increasing  movement  in  social  life.  After  the  reposeful  middle 
ages,  of  which  we  plainly  perceive  a  reflex  in  the  immobile  canto 
fermo,  music  continuously  reflects  the  growing  movement  in  the 
life  of  mankind,  primarily  in  the  growing  mobility  of  the  new 
tonalities  then  coming  into  being,  that  is,  in  the  transformation 
of  the  horizontal  forms  of  the  Gregorian  modes  into  the  modern 
tonalities,  and,  more  especially  in  the  definition  and  establishment 
of  that  major  mode  which  is  the  characteristic  type  of  ascending 
motion;  also  of  the  minor  type  inherited  from  the  earliest  ancient 
modes  with  their  descending  trend  (those  of  the  Greeks);— in  the 
progress  of  tonal  modulation,  of  chromaticism,  etc.  When,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  I  rails  format  ion  of 
tonality  was  approaching  its  definitive  conclusion,  the  vigorous 
movement  of  the  Renascence,  manifested  in  the  consummate 
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ability  of  the  great  architects,  painters,  sculptors  and  writers  of 
that  epoch,  found  in  polyphonic  music  and  the  contrapuntal 
forms  its  natural  reflex  of  motivily;  on  the  other  hand,  it  displayed 
itself  through  individual  solo  song  under  the  above  forma  of  agility 
in  the  "diminutions,"  passages,  and  florid  singing  in  general. 
Song  tended,  little  by  little,  to  express  its  motive  character] sties 
by  means  of  the  tones  themselves,  especially  in  sustained  tones,  in 
accents,  in  rhythm. 

The  principle  of  the  exclamation  and  the  messa  di  voce  as 
employed  in  expressive  music,  so  well  explained  by  Caccini  in 
bis  treatise  and  so  well  applied  in  his  "Musiche,"  was  not  a  new 
principle,  for  in  the  sixteenth  century,  before  this  time,  we  find 
traces  and  instances  of  those  styles.  The  novelty  of  his  applica- 
tion consists  in  the  substitution  of  his  principle  of  movement  for 
the  movement  of  the  passages  of  agility,  and  in  particular  in 
building  up  on  Ibem  the  expressiveness  of  the  singing.  He  laid 
down  the  precept,  to  begin  with,  that  when  the  expression  demands 
it  one  ought  to  execute  a  mesia  di  voce  or  an  exclamation  on  every 
half-note  or  dotted  quarter-note  in  descending,  but  only  the  metsa 
di  race  on  the  semibreves — a  principle  which,  from  that  time 
through  the  entire  period  of  bd  canto  (that  is,  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century),  held  sway  over  vocal  music. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  precepts  by  Caccini  and  his 
contemporaries,  which  tended  to  substitute  the  movement  in  the 
tone  itself  for  the  movement  of  the  tones  rapidly  following  each 
other  in  passages  of  agility,  the  use  of  fiorilure  and  diminutions 
had  not  been  completely  done  away  with  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Caccini  himself,  a  singer  and  singing-teaeher,  could 
not  all  at  once  break  with  tradition  and  renounce  all  that  had 
thitherto  been  called  "the  chiefest  ornament  of  the  singer,"  and 
so  we  see  that  he  still  retains  in  many  of  his  compositions  and  in 
bis  method  of  singing  and  instruction  a  large  portion  of  the  ideas 
and  traditions  of  his  time.  In  the  Preface  to  his  "Nuove  Musiche" 
he  seeks  to  vindicate  himself  before  the  connoisseurs  and  reformers 
as  to  how  and  when  he  introduces  passages;  but  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  completely  abolish  such  passages,  even  in  expressive  song, 
demonstrates  that  in  him  the  virtuoso  still  had  a  slight  preponder- 
ance over  the  composer.  The  employment  of  the  diminutions 
was  still  in  vogue  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
it  was  only  the  singer's  liberty  of  inventing  and  introducing  them 
which  gradually  underwent  limitation,  because  the  composers 
were  themselves  predetermining  the  passages  in  their  compositions, 
introducing  them  where  their  refined  artistic  taste  adjudged 
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them  most  appropriate.  So  the  singers  were  instructed,  not  so 
much  to  compose  them  as  to  execute  them.  Consequently,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  meet  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  sacred  and  secular  compositions  which  served 
for  study  and  as  models  for  students  of  singing,  and  which  were 
intended  rather  to  cultivate  the  good  taste  of  the  student  than  to 
encourage  him  (as  was  the  case  in  the  sixteenth  century)  in  the 
abuse  of  the  fioriture.  Hence,  in  such  compositions,  expressive 
singing  on  prolonged  tones  was  intelligently  ordered,  though  it 
found  wider  scope  in  secular  works,  in  short  ariettas  for  room- 
music  in  a  light  or  sentimental  style,  which  not  only  professional 
singers,  but  also  dilettanti  of  refined  taste,  were  in  the  habit  of 
performing  to  their  own  accompaniment  on  the  lute,  or  the  clavi- 
cembalo, or  some  other  instrument  then  in  use.  In  these  simple  and 
unpretentious  compositions  the  purely  melodic  conception  based 
the  expressiveness  of  the  melody  on  the  movements  of  the  voice 
upon  prolonged  tones,  on  the  accents,  and  particularly  on  the 
rhythmic  elasticity.  Caecini,  in  his  collection  of  arias  for  solo 
voice,  furnishes  us  with  the  finest  examples  of  these  simple  songs, 
and  bis  Introduction  to  that  work  provides  valuable  hints  for 
their  execution. 

With  regard  to  the  then  proclaimed  necessity  of  maintaining,  in 
expressive  song,  a  certain  rhythmic  freedom,  or  rather  an  artistic 
rhythmical  elasticity,  we  may  remark  that  Caecini — who,  like  all 
the  members  of  the  Florentine  camerala,  studied  and  investigated 
the  modes  wherein  the  art  found  manifestation  among  the  ancient 
Greeks— tells  us  that,  as  with  the  Greeks  the  expressiveness  of 
the  word  in  its  natural  rhythm  was  required  to  govern  the  tones 
of  the  voice  (he  cites,  indeed,  Plato's  assertion  that  "music  is 
naught  else  than  language  and  rhythm,  with  tone  then  added, 
and  not  the  other  way  about"),  so  also  in  the  music  of  his  time 
expression  should  be  sought  through  the  free  rhythm  of  the  sunn 
word,  combining  therewith,  however,  all  the  resources  of  melodic 
and  culuristic  expression  at  the  command  of  the  voice,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  He  terms  this  mode  of  interpretation  the 
"noble  manner  which  is  employed  without  strict  observance  of 
(he  prescribed  measure,  frequently  reducing  the  value  of  the 
notes  by  one-half,  in  accord  with  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
whence  is  derived  the  so-called  canto  in  gprc-zzatura  [literally, 
"songs  in  disregard"]. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  two  art-forms  character- 
istic of  singing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  I  be  s;mie  which  per- 
mitted of  a  brief  definition  of  the  art  of  bel  canto,  were  the  aria 
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for  solo  voice,  and  the  recitative  style.  We  know  that  the  in- 
ception of  this  novel  style,  which  was  also  called  il  reciiar  eantando ' 
{the  sung  recitation],  was  due  to  the  reformers  of  the  Florentine 
eameraia,  and  applied  to  the  earliest  manifestations  of  that  new 
form  of  theatrical  representation  known  as  the  Melodrama. 
The  first  productions  in  that  style  were  dry  and  conventional; 
but  speedily  the  melodic  expressiveness  of  the  voice  through  the 
medium  of  the  accents,  the  rhythm,  the  inflexions  of  intensity  and 
color,  made  their  way  into  it,  as  well.  This  declamatory  style 
presented  the  phenomenon  of  a  most  energetic  reaction  against 
the  abuses  of  virtuosity  by  the  singers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  had  a  noteworthy  influence  on  the  development  of  musical 
art.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  representatives  of  this  new  style 
was  Claudio  Monteverdi,  one  of  the  grandest  figures  in  seven- 
teenth-century art;  he  opened  new  horizons  for  the  scope  of 
instrumental  music  in  Opera,  and  was  the  precursor  of  our  modern 
art  in  the  employment  of  harmony.  In  singing  he  was  the  most 
authoritative  representative  of  powerful  and  austere  musical 
declamation  completely  denuded  of  florid  ornamentation. 

However,  this  recitative  style  born  at  the  outset  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  although  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Monte- 
verdi, could  not  maintain  itself  for  long  under  its  original  forms. 
Arte  ckiuse  were  very  soon  interpolated  among  the  recitatives, 
and  from  the  fusion  of  the  melodic  style  with  the  recitative  style 
arose  the  characteristic  form  of  the  monologues  in  which  the 
song  is  a  mingling  of  musical  declamation  and  expressive  melody 
arabesqued  here  and  there  with  passages  which,  like  the  volutes 
and  florid  ornamentations  of  the  baroque  style,  enrich  with 
superb  phantasy  the  grandiose  lines  of  the  musical  composition. 
Marco  da  Gagtiano,  Antonio  Cesti,  Luigi  Rossi  and  others  have 
bequeathed  us  splendid  models  of  these  com  positions. 

Alongside  of  the  predominant  monodic  music,  we  also  find 
an  interesting  development  of  polyphonic  music  in  this  century. 
The  madrigal  of  the  sixteenth  century  continues  its  existence  in 
the  seventeenth,  but  in  a  form  far  simpler  and  more  melodic,  more 
ariose.  These  forms  of  songs  and  madrigals,  for  the  most  part 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  instruments,  were  frequently  em- 
ployed as  intermezzi  in  the  operas,  and  found  lodgement,  more 
particularly,  in  those  forms  of  secular  art  (chamber-music  of  a 
worldly  character)  which  were  called  cantatas,  executed  by  one 
or  more  solo  singers  and  a  limited  number  of  musicians,  the 

■  Aligclo  Crilln   150H)  [ormulntcd  [lie  innovotion  still  more  explicitly  by  calling  il 
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peculiar  ornament  of  sumptuous  receptions  at  the  houses  of 
lords  and  princes.  The  frivolous  life  of  the  mundane  atmosphere 
of  the  period  is  mirrored  in  these  compositions,  sometimes  replete 
with  enchanting  grace,  with  airy  passion,  sometimes  imbued  with 
exquisite  poetic  sentiment;  and  also  in  these  lighter  forms  of  art, 
bel  canto  becomes  more  and  more  firmly  established. 


Such,  then,  were  the  beginnings  of  the  art  of  bel  canto. 

With  Alessandro  Scarlatti  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  with  the  divine  Pergolesi  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth,  bel  canto  truly  enters  into  its  period  of  fullest 
bloom,  which  continues  its  uninterrupted  upward  course  until 
Bellini,  who  marks  the  final  stage  in  the  path  of  the  glorious 
school,  and  who  represents,  with  his  works  of  purest  Italianism, 
a  perfect  synthesis  of  all  the  characteristics  of  bel  canto.  This 

author,  in  Ilis  mchxlh*,  his  relatives,  liis  decimation,  offers 
the  expert  singer  the  means  of  exploiting  all  tie  most  potent 
effects  that  the  art  of  bei  canto  can  afford;  and  human  emotions 
find  their  most  powerful  medium  of  expression  in  these  simple 
melodies,  in  these  inspired  musical  revelations,  whereby  the 
voice  in  sovereign  supremacy  transports  the  hearer  to  the  limits 
of  artistic  ecstasy. 


ON  THE  DIVINE  ORIGIN  OF  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS  IN  MYTHS  AND 
SCRIPTURES 
By  CLEMENT  ANTROBUS  HARRIS 

TO  a  musician  there  is  only  one  alternative  to  believing  that 
music  is  of  divine  origin,  and  that  is  to  believe  that  nothing 
is.  It  comes  to  such  an  one  as  a  maticr  of  course  that  poets, 
philosophers  and  theologians  in  all  ages  and  parts  of  the  world 
should  have  spoken  of  music  as  "The  Divine  Art";  "Religion's 
Handmaid";  "The  Voice  of  God  to  the  soul"  (Canon  Shuttle  worth); 
"Herald  of  life  to  be"  (Swinburne);  "The  Speech  of  Angels,"  nay 
more,  "The  speech  of  God  Himself"  (Charles  Kingsley);  and 
"sphere-descended  maid,"  to  give,  in  the  words  of  Collins,  an  idea 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  many,  if  not,  indeed,  most  poets. 
Among  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  such  passages  as  the  following 
are  but  the  apt  expression  of  a  truism.  "It  is  by  the  odes  that 
the  mind  is  aroused.  It  is  by  the  rules  of  propriety  that  the 
character  is  established.  It  is  from  Music  that  the  finish  is  re- 
ceived" (Confucius,  Analects  VIII.  Leggc'a  Edition);  "I  want 
another  [harmony]  to  be  used  by  him  when  he  is  seeking  to  per- 
suade God  by  prayer;  rhythm  and  harmony  find  their  way  into 
the  secret  places  of  the  soul"  (Plato,  Republic,  Ul.  399-403,  JoweU'i 
translation);  "Let  us  hear  a  strain  of  music  and  we  are  at  once 
advertised  of  a  life  which  no  man  has  told  us  of'(Thoreau) ; 
"Away,  away!  thou  [music]  speakest  to  mc  of  things  which  all 
my  endless  life  I  have  not  found,  and  shall  not  find"  (Jean  Paul 
Richter);  "The  Master  puts  into  music  the  thoughts  which  no 
words  can  utter,  and  the  description  which  no  tongue  can  tell" 
(S.  A.  Barnett);  "Music  is  a  power  transcending  all  other  means 
of  expression  of  ideals,  and  of  eliciting  what  is  most  elevating 
in  thought  and  feeling"  (Arthur  Watson).  The  same  idea  is  con- 
spicuous in  mythology,  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Scandinavian.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Nile  regarded  several  of  their  many 
gods  as  specially  interested  in  music.  Their  temple  chants  they 
attributed  to  the  goddess  Isis.  (The  Egyptian  Maneros,  or  fu- 
neral chants,  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  music  in  existence). 
Osiris  also  was  looked  upon  as  a  patron  deity  of  song.    In  many 
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representations  he  is  accompanied  by  the  nine  female  singers 
whom  the  Greeks  subsequently  transformed  into  the  nine  muses, 
just  as  they  transformed  Osiris  into  Phcubus  Apollo.  Among 
forty-two  "priestly -books"  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  the  god 
Thot  there  are  two  "Books  of  the  Singer."  The  god  Be*  (prob- 
ably a  foreign  divinity  borrowed  from  Babylonia  or  Arabia)  was 
honoured  as  presiding  especially  over  dancing,  music  and  the  cos- 
mic art— that  is,  apparently,  music  on  its  more  secular  side. 
The  Hellenic  peoples  personified  music  in  Apollo,  who  learnt 
his  art  from  the  universal  god,  Fan,  and  they  attributed  to  it  a 
miraculous  power  over  the  forces  ol  nature.  The  Scalds  held 
that  their  music  was  the  gift  of  Odin  or  Wodin.  Among  more 
modern  and  Christian  nations,  the  nearest  approach  I  can  find 
towards  claiming  a  divine  origin  for  specific  melodies  is  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  chants  known  as  "Gregorian,"  or  'Tlainsong."  If  it 
is  not  expressly  stated  that  these  liturgical  strains  were  made  in 
heaven,  the  language  used  in  regard  to  them— for  instance  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Altar  Hymnal— certainly  implies  something 
more  than  a  merely  human  authorship.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  intensely  devotional  beauty  of  at  least  some  examples— 
for  instance  the  traditional  music  to  the  sursum  corda — smooths 
the  way  to  such  a  belief.  The  church  historian  Socrates,  writing 
about  A.D.  440,  relates  that  in  a  vision  St.  Ignatius  saw  the 
heavens  opened,  and  heard  heavenly  choirs  praising  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  alternate  chants,  and  the  venerable  father  was  so 
impressed  with  this  method  that  he  introduced  antiphonal  singing 
into  the  church  at  Antioch — this  must  have  been,  of  course, 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Tims  a  divine  origin  is  claimed 
for  the  antiphony  of  the  Christian  church,  if  not  for  that  of  the 
Jewish,  of  the  singing  in  which  antiphony  was  a  marked  charac- 
teristic. It  cannot,  however,  but  strike  a  musician  as  strange  that 
Ignatius  should  have  recorded  the  method  in  which  the  evli-sliiil 
choir  sang,  and  not  the  music  itself.  Perhaps  lie  was  not  musician 
enough  to  notice,  or  be  able  to  retain  and  record,  technical  details. 
Even  if  he  was,  one  of  the  strangest  things  about  dreams,  and 
perhaps  visions,  is  the  vividness  with  which  on  waking  one  re- 
calls some  particulars— often  trifling— -and  the  impossibility  of 
recalling  others.  More  probably  we  are  intended  to  understand 
that  the  heavenly  music  transcended  anything  possible  to  human 

As  a  natural  corollary  to  this  conception  of  the  most  ethereal 
of  arts  it  came  about  in  the  period  when  myths,  and  the  more 
mythical  element  in  scriptures,  had  their  origin,  that  not  only 
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music  in  the  abstract,  but  the  mechanical  means  of  producing 
it,  instruments,  ivere  regarded  in  many  instances  as  of  divine 

This  phenomenon  is  most  conspicuous  among  the  Hindoos, 
Egyptians  and  Greeks.  The  former  regarded  the  Vina,  to  them 
tiie  most  charming  of  all  instruments,  as  having  been  given  to  man- 
kind by  Sarasvati,  the  benevolent  and  kind  consort  of  Brahma. 
Perhaps  it  should,  however,  be  added  that  though  Sarasvati  is 
the  generally -accepted  guardian  of  music,  the  principal  God  of 
Hindoo  music  is  Nareda,  who  is  represented  as  playing  upon  the 
Vina.  Music  is  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Hin- 
doos: the  sacred  songs  in  use  arc  said  to  be  traceable  to  a  remote 
antiquity,  and  some  arc  ascribed  to  gods.  These  melodies,  or 
"Ragas,"are,  or  were,  supposed  to  be  capable  of  miraculous  effects. 
Some  forced  men,  animals,  and  even  inanimate  nature,  to  move 
according  to  the  will  of  the  singer,  an  idea  characteristic,  as  al- 
ready shown,  of  Greek  mythology.  Others  could  not  be  executed 
by  any  mortal  man  without  the  risk  of  being  consumed  by  flames. 
The  singer  Naik-Gobaul,  who  tried  to  sing  a  forbidden  Raga, 
notwithstanding  that  he  took  the  precaution  of  standing  up  to 
his  neck  in  water  in  therivcr  Jumna,  was  consumed  by  fire,  (What- 
ever conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  comparison,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  not  to 
be  reminded  by  this  legend  of  the  triumph  of  Elijah  over  the 
priests  of  Baal,  after  the  twelve  barrels  of  water  had  been  poured 
over  his  altar.  I  Kings  xviii.)  Another  Raga  had  the  precisely 
opposite  effect — that  o£  calling  down  rain;  and  by  singing  it  a 
female  singer  is  said  to  have  saved  Bengal  from  drought  and 
famine. 

The  Egyptians,  as  we  have  seen,  had  notions  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  their  most  ancient  melodies  similar  to  those  of  the  Hin- 
doos. And  so  they  had  with  regard  to  their  favourite  instruments. 
The  invention  of  the  lyre  they  attributed  to  the  god  Thot — a 
name  meaning  "Logos"  or  "Word."  Despite  this,  they  did  not, 
according  to  Apoliodorus,  dispense  in  their  mythology  with  the 
conception  of  natural  means,  such  as  might  have  been  adopted 
by  a  human  being.  The  Nile,  receding  after  a  flood,  left  on  its 
banks  a  dead  tortoise.  The  flesh  of  the  animal  being  dried  and 
wasted  by  the  sun,  nothing  was  left  within  the  shell  but  sinews 
and  cartilages,  which,  being  braced  and  contracted  by  desiccation, 
became  sonorous  when  vibrated.  Thot,  walking  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  happened  to  strike  his  foot  against  this  tortoisi'  shell, 
was  pleased  with  the  sound  it  produced,  and  conceived  the  idea 
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of  the  lyre.  The  earliest  lyres,  it  may  be  added,  were  made  out 
of  the  empty  shell  of  a  tortoise  with  strings  affixed  to  it.  In 
the  temple  at  Dakkeh  is  a  picture  which  shows  that  if  the  fire- 
god  Ptah  did  not  invent  the  harp  at  least  he  played  upon  it. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history  the  Egyptians  placed  the 
goddess  Isis-Hathor  (Isis  seems  to  have  been  especially  associated 
with  Hathor  as  a  local  deity)  in  an  idealistic  relation  to  the  tonal 
art.  She  was,  as  Ebers  tells  us,  "the  holy  goddess  of  love,  the 
mighty  heavenly  mother  of  the  beautiful — filling  heaven  and 
earth  with  deeds  of  benevolence."  But  in  later  times  the  con- 
ception of  her  divinity  seems  to  have  deteriorated.  She  became  a 
mere  muse  presiding  over  dance,  sport,  song  and,  I  fear  truth 
compels  one  to  add,  licentiousness.  I  gather  that  it  was  at 
this  period  that  the  rope  and  tambourine  were  placed  in  her 
hand  as  representing  "the  captivating  power  and  joy  of  love." 
Flutes  are  very  conspicuous  in  Egyptian  representations  of 
orchestras,  and  for  the  discovery  of  this  means  of  producing 
dulcet  sounds  the  children  of  the  Nile  thanked  the  great  god 
Osiris. 

As  mythology  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  Egypt  by 
Thot,  and  carried  therefrom  to  Greece,  one  cannot  be  surprised  to 
find  that  few  if  any  of  the  instruments  in  use  by  the  Hellenes 
were  regarded  as  of  human  origin.  The  lyre  they  attributed 
to  the  same  god  as  the  Egyptians,  but  under  a  different  name- 
Hermes  or  Mercury.'  But  with  this  difference,  that,  at  least  in 
some  versions,  the  infant  god  invented  the  instrument  absolutely, 
that  is,  without  receiving  any  suggestions  from  accident  or  nature. 
And  he  parted  with  it  to  Apollo  as  recompense  for  certain  bulls 
he  had  stolen.  Apollo,  it  need  hardlv  be  added,  was  the  god  of 
the  muses,  the  inventor  of  the  cithar,  and  shared  w  ith  the  Egyptian 
god  Osiris  the  credit  of  inventing  the  flute.  The  syrinx  or  Vpe," 
tile  prototype  of  all  ivind-miLruinenb;,  is  the  subject  uf  several 
myths.  According  to  the  most  popular  it  was  discovered  by  the 
god  Pan — hence  its  names  of  Pan's-pipes,  Pandean  pipe  and  FlQte 
de  Pan.  According  to  others  nc  have  to  credit  Apollo,  Linus*  or 
Orpheus,  with  it.  It  was  an  instrument  of  almost  universal 
usage— the  "fistula"  of  the  Romans,  the  "koan-tfee'*of  the  Chinese, 
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probably  the  "ugab"  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  "hunyra-puhura"  of 
the  Peruvians. 

Turning  now  to  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  we  find 
the  same  idea  directly  expressed  as  regards  the  designing  of  a  trum- 
pet; and  involved  in  respect  to  both  the  designing  and  making  of 
the  harp.  Thus  we  shall  add  two  instruments  to  the  heaven- 
sent orchestra,  and  both  of  them  instruments  in  use  at  the  pres- 
ent day!1  "The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Make  thee  two 
trumpets  of  silver;  of  a  whole  piece  ahull  thou  make  them"  (Num- 
bers X,  1,  2). 

And  the  many  "harpers  harping  with  their  harps"  and  the 
angel  sounding  the  last  trumpet,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  must, 
of  course,  have  been  conceived  by  St.  John  as  using  instruments 
made  in  heaven,  and  designed  there — unless  they  were  copied 
from  those  made  by  men!  And  surely  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
human  instrument-maker  was  inspired  from  above,  than  the 
reverse!  Ltlbke  maintains  that  "Early  Christianity  assumed  the 
garb  of  the  decaying  Grecian  art,"  and  Emit  Naumann,  after 
quoting  this  passage  {History  of  Music,  Casscll's  edition,  vol.  1, 
p.  lTfi),  goes  on  to  say,  "Paintings  of  this  period  represent  Christ  as 
Orpheus,  and  as  the  'Good  Shepherd,'  the  prototype  of  the 
latter  being  the  Greek  Hermes,  represented  as  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  a  wether.  Orpheus,  by  his  sweet  sounds,  subdued  the 
demoniacal  and  animal  creation,  and  Christ,  by  His  loving  gentle- 
ness, overcame  the  like  evil  passions  in  man.  The  wether  borne 
by  Hermes  symbolises  the  lost  sheep  saved  from  destruction 
in  the  parable  of  Christ.  Numerous  paintings  both  of  Orpheus 
and  Hermes  are  to  be  found  in  the  catacombs  of  the  earliest  Christ- 
ian communities  of  Naples  and  Rome."  Obviously  then,  the  early 
Christian  church  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  belief  that  the 
invention  and  making  of  musical  instruments  were  among  the 
things  of  which  there  has  been  a  "pattern  shown  in  the  mount." 
There  is  something  of  this  idea,  too,  in  the  words  of  Mont  anus, 
the  reputed  founder,  in  the  second  century,  A.D.,  of  the  sect  of  the 
Montanists;  "I  lie  here  like  a  lyre  that  is  played  by  a  divine  plec- 
trum." And  it  is  to  be  found  centuries  later  in  the  many  carvings 
in  old  abbeys  and  cathedrals  in  which  musical  instruments  of 
every  kind  known  at  the  time  are  represented  as  being  played  by 
angels.  A  careful  examination  of  a  number  of  such  carvings 
shows  them  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  harp;  rebeck  (a  bowed  string 
instrument  brought  by  the  Crusaders  from  the  East,  precursor 

'So  u  the  Pio'i-pips,  but  only,  I  think,  by  Punch-and-Judy  ■bowmen. 
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the  violin);  guitar;  flute-a-bec  (flageolet);  cymbal;  pipe  and 
tabor  (generally  played  by  the  same  performer);  bag-pipe;  and 
organ.  An  angel  playing  a  bag-pipe  formed  part  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  crozicr  presented  to  William  of  Wykeham  in  1857. 

Like  every  other  great  idea,  I  suppose,  this  conception  of 
musical  instruments  as  among  the  works  which  have  come  direct 
from  the  hands  of  the  great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  has  not 
wholly  Jacked  opposition.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  an- 
tithesis should  have  arisen  in  only  one  religion,  and,  to  some  of  us, 
more  strange  still  that  that  one  should  have  been  Christianity! 
Yet,  so  far  as  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  comparative  re- 
ligion enables  me  to  judge,  such  has  been  the  case. 

The  attitude  in  this  matter  of  many  of  the  early  Fathers, 
notably  St.  Jerome,  need  not  roneern  us  here,  since  their  objection 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  against  instruments  as  such,  or  their 
employment  in  worship,  but  to  certain  instruments,  particularly 
tabrets  and  cymbals,  on  account  of  their  association  with  lewd 
orgies.  And  the  protests,  well  known  to  students  of  English 
musical  history,  made  about  1150  A.D.  by  Ailred,  Abbot  of  Bi- 
vauk,  Yorkshire,  and  by  John  of  Salisbury  about  the  same  time, 
were  not  directed  so  much  against  instruments  in  themselves— 
albeit  the  good  Abbot  seems  a  trifle  jealous  of  them — as  against 
tlicir  multiplicity,  and  against  musical  elaboration,  vocal  or  in- 
strumental. 

The  first  objection  to  instruments  on  principle  did  not  occur 
till  a  hundred  years  after  the  Abbot  of  Rivauk  penned  his  diatribe, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  musical  controversy  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Strangely  enough,  the  instrument  se- 
lected for  attack  was  that  which  nowadays  is  regarded  by  many 
people  as  the  only  one  suitable  for  use  in  divine  worship — the 

It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  when  the  organ  was  first 
introduced  into  churches.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  regarded 
chiefly  as  a  secular  instrument,  but,  according  to  Cardinal  Bona, 
was  also  used  in  church.  On  the  testimony  of  Julianus,  a  Spanish 
bishop  who  flourished  about  450  A.D.,  it  was  not  only  in  use  as  an 
adjunct  to  worship  in  his  day,  but  was  quite  common.  An  old 
manuscript  known  as  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  generally  supposed 
to  lie  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cent  ury,  indicates  the  existence  of  organs 
in  England  about  the  same  time.  It  is  evident  that  the  King  of 
Instruments  was  enthroned  in  the  "courts  of  the  Lord's  House" 
long  before  the  time  of  Pope  Vitalian  to  whose  action,  in  the 
year  (I0(i  A.D.,  the  installation  h;is  by  many  historians  been 
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credited.'  Despite  the  imperfections  of  the  early  instruments, 
they  invariably  produced  the  greatest  astonishment,  and  the 
churches  were  everywhere  ambitious  of  'possessing  so  efficacious 
a  means  of  attracting  crowds  of  pilgrims  and  worshippers. 

This  appears  to  have  been  especially  the  case  in  the  late  tenth 
and  succeeding  centuries,  when  organs  multiplied  not  only  in 
cathedrals  but  in  parish  churches  and  monasteries.  Probably 
it  was  not  the  failure,  but  the  success  of  these  instruments  which 
led  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  a  violent  reaction.  A  powerful 
section  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  clergy  protested  against  the 
use  of  organs  in  churches  as  scandalous  and  profane.  So  says 
J.  J.  Seidelinhis  work  The  Organ,  published  in  1843  (pp.  80-89)  and 
much  quoted  by  subsequent  writers.  I  can  find  no  other  authority 
for  the  statement,  save  those  who  have  obviously  copied  Seidel. 
As  regards  (he  Greek  church,  however,  the  only  doubt  that  can 
arise  is  as  to  the  time  when  instruments  were  first  wholly  excluded, 
since  the  music  o£  the  Orthodox  church  of  to-day  is  entirely  vocal, 
and  has  been  so  for  centuries.  Seidel  apart,  I  am  unware  of  any 
historian  who  gives  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  this  policy. 
Antipathy  to  the  organ  forms  an  interesting  example  of  extremes 
meeting:  for  it  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  Greek  church,  the 
English  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century  (who  called  the 
instrument  "a  squeaking  abomination"  and  burnt  most  of  those 
in  England),  and  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  who,  till  the  Inst  fifty 
years  or  so,  held  the  "kist  o'  whistles"  as  absolutely  taboo  where 
worship  was  concerned.  The  small  body  known  as  the  "Wee 
Frees"  do  so  still,  and  pride  themselves  on  it. 

Since  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  instrumental  music  ("with- 
out a  tongue")  one  wonders  whether  good  old  Isaac  Walton  had 
been  listening  to  some  puritan  fulmination  against  organs  when 
he  wrote: 

Mimic,  miraciilnus  rlir-tnrie"  that  spcakest  sense 

Without  a  tongue,  excelling  eloquence, 

With  what  ease  might  thy  errors  be  excused, 

Wert  thou  as  truly  loved  as  thou'rt  abused? 

But  though  dull  souls  neglect,  tnd  some  reprove  thee, 

I  cannot  hate  thee,  'cause  the  Angela  love  thee. 


•<-|i.,[„l^lli|>  in  other  l.r.mrliea  i,f  leiirmrii;.  Tlui-  BmB:i;im.  in  kis  Orijlin,  A  m.'j, ..i(;>. 
(Bit.  8.  C.  T-10)  «ka  an  10  believe  that  Hie  organ  was  iolreduced  in  liBlr,  A.D..  and 
others  have  copied  the  error  I 
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:  to  torn,  let  kin  bar'" 


I 


"OT  long  ago  there  took  place  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 


Art  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  phonograph  in 


teaching  school-children  to  appreciate  music.  The  selec- 
tion employed  was  the  composition  by  Massenet  entitled 
L' Angelas.  After  the  record  bad  been  played  twice,  the  teacher 
asked  her  boys  and  girls  this  question:  "Children,  what  did  you 
see?"  The  answers  were  various,  but  the  composite  impression 
was  something  like  this:  "I  see  a  church  with  a  crowd  of  people 
going  in  the  front  door.  The  bells  are  ringing  the  Angelus.  I 
go  into  the  church  with  the  rest  of  the  people.  A  priest  is  saying 
mass  and  the  congregation  sings.  Then  the  bells  ring  again 
and  the  service  is  over." 

Previous  to  hearing  the  record,  the  children  had  been  shown 
a  photograph  of  Millet's  painting,  V Angelas,  and  a  poem  entitled 
The  Angelas  had  been  read  to  them.  In  considering  the  painting, 
the  teacher  had  asked  precisely  the  sort  of  question  she  might 
have  put  with  regard  to  the  music.  She  requested  several  of 
the  children  to  write  upon  the  black-board  an  adjective  describ- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  man  and  woman  Millet  painted.  The 
completed  list  confained,  among  others,  the  words  'reverent,' 
'devout,*  'humble,'  'patient,'  and  'weary.'  But  when  they  came 
to  the  music,  the  boys  and  girls  were  not  asked  what  it  had  made 
them  feel,  nor  even  what  they  had  heard.  They  actually  had 
put  to  them  the  inquiry,  "What  did  you  see?"  and  the  answer 
came:  "I  see  a  church  with  a  crowd  of  people  going  in  the  front 

The  idea  which  was  thus  being  inculcated  with  the  best  in- 
tentions is  one  of  two  popular  misconceptions  which  musicians 
are  concerned  vigorously  to  combat.  The  first  concerns  the 
what  of  music,  its  subject-matter,  and  furthers  the  impression 
that  music  is  primarily  intended  to  paint  a  picture  or  tell  a  story. 
The  second  is  that  music  attains  its  end  through  sensuous  tonal 
effects  working  upon  the  emotions  impressionistically,  and  this 
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explanation  of  the  how  of  music  is  commonly  accepted,  though 
not  commonly  reduced  to  these  terms,  by  people  who  are  in- 
different to  the  fact  that  the  art  is  pre-eminently  one  of  design. 

n 

Can  music  paint  a  picture  or  tell  a  story?  It  is  of  itself 
practically  powerless  to  employ  description.  It  is  unrelated  to 
external  reality  except  on  those  rare  occasions  when  it  actually 
reproduces  or  closely  imitates  a  sound  in  nature.  Sounds  are  all 
that  it  can  imitate.  The  forms  and  colors  of  nature,  the  tran- 
scription of  human  deeds,  are  alike  impossible  to  music  unless 
they  can  be  reduced  to  or  symbolized  in  sounds.  Even  then  they 
must  remain  extremely  indefinite  and  impersonal.  To  give  them 
recognizable  identity  the  composer  is  forced  to  accompany  his 
music  with  an  explanation. 

Composers  have  sought  to  imitate  nature  realistically  since 
the  beginning  of  the  art  of  music.  Their  devices  have  been 
ingenious,  and  most  successful  in  the  orchestra,  where  the  timbre 
"  "red  illusion.  In  the  orchestration 
tample,  real  bells  are  called  for; 
the  oboist  is  required  to  detach 
the  reed  from  his  oboe  and  make  it  squawk  in  imitation  of  the 
crow  of  a  cock;  a  bass-drum  can  sound  like  thunder;  and  there 
are  numerous  orchestral  imitations  of  birds,  from  the  famous 
passage  in  Beethoven's  'Pastoral'  Symphony  to  the  renowned 
Forest  Scene  in  Wagner's  Siegfried,  but  few  of  these  songsters 
can  be  identified  save  the  cuckoo.  Such  imitations  or  reproduc- 
tions of  actual  sounds  in  nature  are,  however,  exceptional,  a 
point  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  they  invariably  excite  surprise. 
Their  effect  is  theatrical  and  apt  to  be  cheap.  They  have  their 
uses  as  aids  to  the  hearer's  imagination,  already  stimulated  by  a 
title  (as  in  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony),  by  the  stage  spectacle  and 
the  dramatic  text  (as  in  Siegfried),  or  by  a  complete  story  told 
separately  in  the  program  (as  in  The  Culprit  Fay).  So  that  music 
which  would  describe,  delineate,  or  illustrate  natural  events  is 
obliged,  except  in  the  most  obvious  instances  of  "storms"  and 
the  like,  to  depend  on  something  outside  of  music  to  give  the 
listener  the  proper  cue. 

Musicians  are  agreed  that  to  employ  these  non-inuaical  aids 
is  a  legitimate  extension  of  the  domain  of  their  art.  But  because  of 
undue  exploitation  of  the  program,  many  people  have  come  to 
think  that  all  music,  or  at  any  rate,  all  music  with  a  title. 
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should  have  a  running  commentary.  Even  when  there  is  no  title 
they  gratuitously  provide  one,  giving,  for  example,  the  name  of 
"Moonlight  Sonata"  to  that  work  which  the  composer  entitled 
Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia  and  designated  as  Opus  27,  No.  2 — this 
on  account  of  Heaven  knows  what  sentimental  legend  with  regard 
to  its  inception. 

The  trouble  here  is  that  "Moonlight"  excites  the  sense  of 
sight.  Would  that  people  in  concert-halls  could  be  persuaded 
from  the  Hamletiun  obsession  of  seeing  things  in  the  mind's  eye. 
that  audiences  would  content  themselves  with  audition,  that 
listeners  would  listen !  For  music  is  the  sole  art  to  stimulate  the 
mind  and  the  imagination  through  the  ear  alone.  So  little  is  this 
realized  that  those  who  describe  musical  compositions  in  words  are 
prone  to  employ  many  more  adjectives  which  refer  to  the  visual, 
the  tactile,  or  even  the  olfactory  sense,  than  to  the  aural.  Thus 
we  read  of  'scarlet'  tones,  'velvety'  tones,  or  'acrid'  tones,  but 
indeed  the  writer  is  to  be  condoned  rather  than  criticized,  for  all 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  are  poor  at  describing  sound  as 
it  seems  to  the  ear.  After  running  the  gamut  of  such  words  as 
'soft,'  'loud,'  '(Inter,"  'rcedr.'  'brassy,*  'stringy,'  'tinkling,'  'thun- 
derous,' 'hollow,'  'diapason,'  'sweet,'  'clear,'  'bell-like,'  'muffled,' 
'resonant,'  and  a  few  more,  one  is  reduced  to  onomatopoeia.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  through  the  ear,  not  to  it,  that  a  work  of  musical  art 
appeals,  and  it  is  only  because  people  are  so  apt  to  tee  things  in 
music  which  are  not  there  that  they  must  be  begged  to  incline 
(heir  ears,  their  ears  exclusively,  nothing  but  their  ears! 

The  things  these  people  see  rise  up  in  their  imaginations  be- 
cause they  believe  the  composer  intended  to  present  a  concrete  idea, 
whereas  the  very  essence  of  his  art  is  to  present  the  abstract.  The 
Dictionary  tells  us  that  "the  solidity  of  marble  when  contemplated 
apart  from  its  color  or  figure  is  an  ttbtiracl  conception";  a  term 
also  applying  to  "that  which  symbolically  represents  to  the  mind 
something  which  is  not  immediately  perceived,  as  an  abstract  idea 
of  a  horse,  or  of  France."  In  the  case  of  Massenet's  L'Angelus, 
it  is  those  <| unities  in  the  subject  which  are  out  of  range  of  imme- 
diate perception  which  should  have  been  stressed  by  the  teacher. 
Anyone  con  hear  the  bells  and  knows  they  represent  the  Angclus. 
What  he  needs  to  notice  is  not  that  obvious  device,  but  the  attempt 
to  express,  through  tones,  the  abstract  qualities  of  reverence, 
devotion,  piety,  prayer,  and  benediction.  The  bells  are  an  aid 
only  as  they  tend  to  establish  a  mood  sympathetic  t<i  these  iilcas. 
If  they  remind  us  of  anything  so  definite  as  actual  iron  hells 
swinging  above  the  rafters  of  gray  stone  belfries,  or,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  school-children,  of  a  church  with  a  crowd  of  people  going  in 
the  front  door,  they  were  better  suppressed,  for  there  is  danger  that 
the  senses  will  be  preoccupied  with  the  picture  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  inner  significance  of  the  sounds  heard. 

This  danger  is  always  present  when  a  musical  piece  is  headed 
by  a  title,  especially  when  the  title  leads  us  away  from  the  shadowy 
realm  of  the  ahstract  to  the  substantial  domain  of  the  concrete 
and  the  personal.  The  Angelas  is  not  a  bad  title  for  a  piece  of 
music;  it  refers  to  something  heard,  and  heard  moreover  under 
circumstances  which  predispose  a  person  who  has  lived  or  so- 
journed in  Catholic  countries  properly  to  interpret  its  expression  in 
art.  Nor  are  such  titles  as  Pierrot,  Serenade,  To  Spring,  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Sinfonia  Eroica  or  Farewell,  Absence, 
and  Hditni  to  be  objected  to,  for  they  refer  to  characters  or 
experiences  which  are  typical  in  legend,  in  literature,  and  in  life. 
Little  danger  of  particularization  here. 

But  let  a  composer  entitle  a  work  The  Marble  Pillar  and  he  is 
bound  to  set  many  of  his  hearers  to  imagining  particular  marble 
pillars,  largely  because  they  think  they  are  expected  to  imagine 
them.  Strange  to  say,  no  two  of  these  pillars  would  be  alike. 
Some  would  have  Ionic  features,  some  Corinthian;  some  would  be 
bare  and  upright,  others  overthrown  and  covered  with  creeping 
vines;  some  would  support  the  pediments  of  Greek  temples,  others 
would  be  such  as  decorate  the  front  of  the  local  National  Bank. 
But  while  the  composer  may  have  been  inspired  by  yet  one  more 
marble  pillar,  the  music  which  resulted  would  be  powerless  to  tell 
his  hearers  how  it  looked  or  where  it  was.  If  he  wished  to  do  that, 
he  would  have  to  append  a  program-note.  All  the  music  can  do 
unaided  is  to  convey  to  those  who  hear  it,  through  the  subtle 
medium  of  ordered  sound,  the  abstract  qualities  which  the  pillar 
possesses:  solidity,  cmliinmee,  simplicity,  pcrlmps  aspiration.  At 
the  very  most,  it  could  symbolize,  by  rising  progressions  cul- 
minating in  melodic  or  harmonic  foliation,  the  upward  thrust  of  the 
shaft  surmounted  by  its  capital,  but  farther  than  this  in  external 
realism  it  could  not  go. 

It  is,  however,  precisely  because  of  its  limitations  in  the  field 
of  narrative  or  pictorial  realism  that  the  art  of  music  is  of  special 
value  in  expressing  the  things  which  go  deeper  than  speech  and 
which,  without  music,  would  remain  inarticulate.  Moreover, 
those  limitations  are  a  positive  help  to  the  auditor,  for  the  less  he 
is  reminded  of  the  appearances  of  things  in  the  natural  world,  the 
easier  it  is  for  him  to  penetrate,  with  the  guidance  of  the  composer, 
to  their  inner  reality.    Realistic  in  Ikis  sense  music  often  is,  for 
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it  is  true  to  the  facts  which  lie  beneath  the  surface,  and  can  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  its  subject  without  the  necessity,  some- 
times so  hampering  to  painters,  sculptors,  and  authors,  of  por- 
traying the  outward  seeming.  In  form  it  is  as  far  from  nature  as 
geometry;  in  content,  especially  in  emotional  cootent,  it  is  nature 
itself. 

Hence  music  can  express  gladness,  but  not  the  particular 
gladness  of  Juliet  when  Romeo  calls  beneath  her  balcony;  it  can 
express  grief,  but  not  the  particular  grief  of  King  David  mourning 
for  his  son,  Absalom;  it  can  express  ecstasy,  but  not  the  particular 
ecstasy  of  Isolda  yielding  up  her  mortal  life  to  reunite  with  Trbtan 
in  eternity.  All  the  particularization  comes  about  through  ex- 
traneous means,  perhaps  o  title  or  a  motto,  perhaps  through 
words  which  are  sung  to  the  very  tones  themselves. 

We  can  readily  see  why  human  beings  have  always  associated 
music  with  their  festivals,  sacred  and  profane,  with  all  the  rites  of 
joy  or  sorrow  in  which  words  are  apt  to  make  too  definite  and  con- 
crete an  impression.  For  words  are  tied  to  finite  things;  they  have 
a  thousand  everyday  associations.  But  music  is  not  so  bound. 
Because  it  cannot  tell  a  story  or  paint  a  picture,  because  of  its 
very  universality  and  impersonality,  it.  is  a  great  consoler  in  be- 
reavement, a  great  solemnifier  in  ceremony,  u  purifying  and  Spirit- 
ualizing medium  whereby  we  conic  mystically  close,  it  may  well 
be,  to  things  that  are  divine. 

Ill 

If  it  is  easier  for  music  than  for  the  plastic  arts  and  for  litera- 
ture to  penetrate  beneath  everyday  appearance,  it  is  harder  for  the 
average  man  to  learn  how  it  is  done.  His  difficulty  is  increased, 
as  has  been  already  indicated,  by  his  indifference  to  the  fact  that 
the  art  is  pre-eminently  one  of  design.  The  tonal  wine,  colored 
with  harmony  and  effervescing  with  rhythm,  intoxicates  him. 
He  is  unconcerned  as  to  its  ingredients.  There  is  never  any  doubt 
but  that,  given  a  sufficiently  hypnotic  rhythm  and  a  Welter  of 
exotic  harmonies,  he  will  be  enraptured.  He  reacts  readily  to 
tone-quality,  whether  it  be  the  timbre  of  a  sioglc  voice  or  instru- 
ment or  the  quality  of  eombinjitioiis  of  these,  blended,  a  thing  for 
which  there  is  as  yet  no  word  but  'color.'  (However,  since  painters 
have  borrowed  'tone,'  musicians  may  fitly  demand  a  return  in 
kind.)  'Color'  gives  many  their  sole  joy  in  music  other  than  a 
primitive  response  to  its  rhythm.  Hence  the  enormous  popularity 
of  singers  with  voluptuous  voices,  of  certain  instruments  rather 
than  others,  and  of  the  music  of  Iiichurd  Wagner  and  Peter 
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Tchaikovsky.  Trust  man  since  the  Fall  of  Adam  to  pay  tribute  to 
what  is  sensuously  beautiful,  to  the  neglect  of  his  reason.  The  ele- 
ment in  music  which  appeals  to  the  reason,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  favors  and  facilitates  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas,  is  the 
element  of  design.  Any  attempt  to  correct  through  education 
the  prevalent  misconceptions  of  what  music  expresses  and  how 
it  compasses  its  artistic  task  must  deal  in  some  way  with  the 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  helpful  to  compare  the  technical 
processes  of  the  tonal  art  with  those  of  the  other  arts  with  which 
it  is  closest  allied.  They  are,  not  painting,  nor  literature,  but 
architecture  and  the  purely  decorative  arts,  such  as  the  art  of  the 
mediaeval  maker  of  stained  glass  or  the  Oriental  weaver  of  rugs  and 
textiles.  In  general  structure,  a  piece  of  music  is  like  a  building, 
except  that  it  exists  in  time,  not  space,  and  its  materials  are  tones, 
not  stones.  In  detail,  it  is  like  decorative  art,  repeating  and  vary- 
ing its  patterns  in  a  fashion  so  similar  as  to  be  striking.  Take,  for 
example,  a  simple  folksong: 


In  general  structure  this  song  is  like  a  building  with  exactly 
similar  lateral  wings  (measures  1-4  and  7-10),  and  with  a  higher 
portion,  the  "climax'  (measures  5-6)  in  the  centre.  It  might  be 
sketched  thus: 


□ 
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There  are  literally  thousands  of  musical  compositions,  from  the 
old  Aria  da  Cajia  to  the  modern  Symphony,  which  are  built  on  just 
this  fundamental  plan. 

In  detail,  there  are  tonal  patterns  repealed  and  varied,  both 
rhythmic  and  melodic.  The  rhythmic  pattern  of  measures  1-S  is 
repeated  in  measures  3-4,  and  of  course  in  7-8  and  9-10;  that  of 
measure  5  is  repeated  in  measure  0.  The  melodic  pattern  of 
measures  1-2  is  slightly  varied  in  measures  3-4,  and  the  concluding 
four  measures  are  the  same  as  the  first  four;  the  melodic  pattern  of 
measure  5  is  repeated  two  tonal  steps  higher  in  measure  6. 
Graphically,  for  the  entire  scheme,  we  have  something  like  this: 


The  similarity  in  detail  to  the  patterns  in  an  Oriental  rug  is  plain. 
Both  kinds  of  art  employ  what  artists  term  'pure  design.' 

It  is  easy  for  the  eye  to  recognize  repetition  and  variation  in 
linear  design.  There  being  hardly  anything  made  by  the  hand 
of  man  which  docs  not  exhibit  it,  the  eye  becomes  experienced  in 
its  perception;  and  Nature,  while  her  individual  creatures  differ, 
repeats  her  patterns  ad  infinitum  in  flower,  in  leaf,  in  cloud,  in 
wave,  in  beast  and  in  man.  But  the  ear  is  not  so  favored.  Though 
birds  sing  the  same  snatches  of  song  over  and  over  again,  there  is 
scarcely  another  example  in  the  natural  world  of  repetition  of  any 
given  arrangement  of  sounds,  for  the  recurrent  plash  of  surf  on  the 
shore  or  the  incessant  ticking  of  a  clock  are  but  senseless  iteration. 
It  is  because  of  our  untrained  ears  that  we  have  difficulty  in 
following  the  development  of  a  piece  of  musical  design. 

Another  faclor  involved  is  that  of  memory.  In  a  linear  design, 
the  eye  can  take  in  the  complete  work  at  a  glance,  or  can  pass  back 
and  forth  at  will  from  one  part  to  another;  it  does  not  have  to  re- 
member. When  music  is  boiii;;  played,  however,  its  measures  come 
upon  us  and  arc-  away  again  with  the  fleeting  seconds  of  time. 
In  vain  we  say  to  them,  with  Goethe,  Verweilc,  dock,  du  bial  go 
schiml  We  are  thus  obliged  to  educate  our  ears  not  only  to  per- 
ceive tonal  patterns,  but  to  impress  them  upon  the  memory,  so 
that  when  they  recur,  as  they  are  sure  to,  the  mind  may  greet 
them  again  with  recognition. 

What  should  be,  then,  the  task  of  the  teacher  who  desires  to  im- 
part, with  whatever  means,  a  real  understanding  and  appreciation 
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of  the  art  of  music  to  pupils  who  will  be  average  listeners'?  It 
should  be,  first,  to  stimulate  their  imaginations  to  a  search  for 
the  underlying  conception  of  a  piece  of  music,  remembering  that 
this  conception  cannot  be  anything  but  abstract;  and  then  to  train, 
as  diligently  and  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  ears  of  their  pupils  to 
distinguish  and  identify  tonal  patterns,  which  are  the  elements  of 
musical  design.  This  means  work,  hard  work,  and  is  not  to  be 
undertaken  lightly  by  those  who  have  mere  good  intentions  to- 
ward music  No  substantial  improvement  in  popular  taste  can 
be  expected,  moreover,  till  it  is  realised  that  music  is  not  a  narra- 
tive or  descriptive  art,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  an  art  meant 
simply  to  enthrall  and  ravish  with  the  hypnotism  of  its  rhythm 
and  tie  intensity  of  its  color. 

Serious  and  sincere  musicians  must  ever  be  anxious  that  the 
physical  body  of  their  art  shall  not  obscure  its  njind  and  spirit. 
The  physical  body  is  in  this  ease,  as  always,  that  which  appeals 
primarily  to  the  senses  alone,  as  the  pulsations  of  rhythm  or  the 
tints  of  tones,  single  and  combined.  The  mind  in  music  is  its 
structure  and  design.  The  spirit  is  the  abstract  conception  which 
lies  behind  design,  color,  and  rhythm,  and  moulds  them  to  its 
own  expression,  however  incomplete. 
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By  CHARLES  D.  ISAACSON 

IF  at  the  outset  I  confess  myself  a  party  to  the  crimes  whereof 
I  seek  to  speak,  the  very  enormity  of  the  offenses  must  grow 
in  blackness  and  the  paradox  of  my  position  immediately 
become  more  bewildering  and  indefinable.  For,  we  are  about  to 
arraign  the  shirt-sleeve  diplomats  of  music  upon  the  charge  of 
debasing  art;  w  e  are  to  expose  the  great  public  as  scandal-hungry 
minions,  head-to-hcad  in  whispered  debate  over  the  private  of- 
fenses of  human  beings,  who  happen  to  be  artists,  scampering 
avidly  to  see  what  they  would  have  refused  to  hear,  sans  the  said 
sahifiuiiMiess;  we  are  to  inrjniro  into  the  psychology  of  the  state  of 
journalistic  affairs  which  headlines  Caruso's  jewel-robbery  and 
ignores  his  most  artistic  performances — ignores  it  by  properly 
buryiiij;  the  two  iuuhes  of  the  frightened  music  critic;  we  are  to 
judge  if  the  situation  is  untenable  or  if  there  is  buried  in  the 
maze  of  yellow-tented  side-shows,  the  maneuvering  principle  for 
art-colonization  and  proselytism. 

Where  the  divinity  of  Art  ends  and  the  human  sphere  begins, 
is  the  boundary  iine  of  our  discussion.  The  classicist  insists 
upon  the  independence  of  the  musical  performance;  the  compo- 
sition is  sufficient  unto  itself,  without  the  interposition  of  meddling 
hand  of  human  suggestion;  the  composer  reacted  to  a  flood  of 
divine  inspiration:  the  score  is  the  result,  the  score  which  from 
thenceforth  is  to  be  separated  and  removed  to  the  temple  of 
the  gods,  unparented  and  solitary  in  the  cold,  rarified  atmosphere 
of  creation.  Moreover,  when  that  same  score  is  interpreted  by 
orchestra  and  conductor,  all  human  frailty  must  be  effaced  lest 
the  solemn  purpose  and  sermon  of  the  creative  impulse  be  inter- 
rupted, nullified  or  changed  in  spirit.  .  .  .  From  the  attitude  of 
the  ultra-conservatives,  this  definition  is  suggested:  The  Voice 
has  spoken,  lei  the  world  listen. 

But  at  the  nether  poles  are  brick-batted  heathen,  who,  living 
outside  the  temple  of  urt,  are  sufficiently  secure  in  their  own 
state  of  blind  ignorance  and  superstition  that  they  laugh  at  the 
rites  of  the  inner  sanctum  and  never  seek  the  quietude  and  soul- 
stirring  atmosphere  of  music.  Should  a  disciple  of  harmony  sing 
of  the  enchantment  of  a  newly  born  creation  of  symphony  or 
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opera  or  song,  the  rushing  heathen  at  the  gate,  passes  by,  without 
heed  to  the  summons,  unmindful  of  the  joy  of  attending,  uncon- 
scious of  the  ecstacy  if  he  would  only  listen.  The  busy  world 
goes  meddling  pell-mell  about  its  affairs,  vaguely  aware  that  in 
the  sphere  of  music  are  some  indulgences.  While  the  name  of  a 
Rockefeller  is  carved  in  the  attentions  of  the  multitude  for  tiie 
sound  it  brings  of  coin  that  rings;  while  the  name  of  a  Marconi 
or  an  Edison  more  decently  gain  a  place  for  the  utility  of  what 
they  have  created;  while  a  score  of  panderers  to  rhythmic  sound 
of  syncopation  stand  for  music,  and  a  score  of  debased  mentalities 
rich  in  sensual  phrases  and  unclean  situations  stand  for  literature, 
the  names  of  the  mighty  of  fine  art  within  the  temple  are  unknown 
to  the  mass.  (So  he  it,  amen,  chorus  the  classicists  in  their  sacred 
circle.)  Yet  when  a  priest  of  the  temple  fails  in  his  duties  or  falters 
in  his  code,  or  wears  an  outlandish  attire  or  is  named  heir  to  a 
fortune,  instantly  the  universe  flames  with  the  fact  and  the 
artist  becomes  for  the  nonce  a  world  figure.  What  matters 
the  thing  he  may  have  done  in  music — that  is  of  no  moment 
beside  "the  thing  I  heard  to-day— he  did  this  and  this:  abso- 
lutely, and  they  say  that  she  is  going  to — yes,  indeed,  there's 
no  question  about  it."  The  halls  are  now  packed  with  curiosity 
seekers  who  would  see  what  they  would  not  have  heard  sans 
the  salaciousness. 

Between  the  attitude  of  the  classicist  and  the  dispenser  of 
scandalous  facts  of  the  musician  is  the  whole  universe;  yet  is 
there  no  connection  between  the  two  factions?  Must  the  classicist 
remain  in  the  immured  solitariness  of  the  temple,  and  must  the 
great  wide  world  go  moving  about  its  business  without  any  com- 
munion with  the  art?  That  is  the  question  of  this  discussion, 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  at  the  close.  However,  the 
main  business  of  what  is  written  is  to  arraign  the  shirt-sleeve 
musical  diplomats  for  crimes  (which  at  the  outset  1  confess  to 
be  a  party  to)  and  to  expose  the  scandal -mongering  minions  with 
their  heads  together  whispering  of  the  private  affairs  of  so-and-so 
and  whose-who  in  yellow  journalism. 

There  is  a  certain  young  woman  who  moved  from  Italy  where 
she  had  none  too  mighty  a  success.  She  came  to  America  and  sang. 
Her  fate  was  such  that  her  voice  made  not  the  slightest  impres- 
sion upon  the  impresarios  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  Boston,  the 
Chicago  Opera  Companies.  Nor  would  the  enthroned  conserva- 
tives of  the  motion  picture  emporium  consent  to  pay  her  a  miser- 
able huudred  dollars  for  seven  times  two  performances  a  day.  .  .  . 
The  moment  arrived  when  Gulli-Curci  was  engaged  for  the  Chicago 
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forces,  at  the  earnest  insistence  of  one  who  knew  how  to  use 
the  post  in  the  present,  and  the  voice  startled  the  listeners.  It 
was  no  better  than  it  had  been  when  she  was  refused.  But  a 
Chicago  newspaper  man  wrote  of  the  romantic  career  of  this 
frail  woman,  refused,  refused,  refused  and  instantly  all  who  had 
found  her  to  be  "not  desired"  rushed  to  sign  her.  But  it  was  too 
late.  She  had  been  bought  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  Chicago 
Opera  Association  .  .  .  and  now  she  sings  for  everybody  who 
didn't  want  her,  everybody  paying  dearly. 

The  point  to  be  taken  from  the  Galli-Curci  incident  is  in  a 
remark  I  made  to  the  diva,  some  months  before  her  historic  New 
York  debut.  Said  I,  "Madame,  do  not  worry  about  the  New 
York  critics.  They  are  only  human.  They  are  carried  off  their 
feet  by  the  wave  of  romantic  interest  which  has  attached  itself 
to  your  person.  They  will  see  you  as  the  heroine  of  this  human 
drama,  and  though  you  sing  your  worst  (which  is  a  pleasure  I 
can  assure  you)  and  not  your  best  (which  is  an  experience)  they 
will  lavish  upon  you  the  most  efficacious  superlatives  and  adjec- 
tives in  their  thesaurus."  To  continue  with  the  making  of  our 
point,  I  was  in  the  subway  one  evening  when  I  heard  this  typirally 
New  Yorkese  conversation:  "Say,  that  woman  Galli-Curlzie 
must  be  some  lady,  huh.  Hear  she's  petting  a  divorce  and  being 
sued  for  all  kinds  of  things.  Look  at  the  articles  about  her, 
buthowcanshedoit.forshedoesn'tlookverypretty.  .  .  .  Must 
be  her  personality  that  gets  her  the  attention.  But  anyway 
I'm  going  over  to  the  Hippodrome  to  see  her.  I  suppose  every- 
body ought  to  see  her  that  gets  the  chance." 

Galli-Curci's  phenomenal  success  is  due  to  her  earlier  failures. 
If  she  had  been  engaged  to  sing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
at  the  outset,  on  the  result  of  her  first  audition  there,  she  would 
not  have  been  Galli-Curei.  She  would  have  just  been  a  good 
coloratura  soprano  like  half  a  dozen  others.  It  was  the  dramatic 
element  in  her  human  affairs  which  gave  her  this  setting.  I  am 
personally  grateful  to  the  shake  of  fate's  dice  which  brought  this 
woman  to  fame  and  fortune,  for  there  are  some  kinds  of  human 
suffering  which  deserve  to  be  rewarded. 

However,  the  Galli-Curci  incident  is  a  pleasant  affair.  It 
reads  like  the  story  of  the  fairy-tale  books;  the  poor  little  suffering 
creature  is  awarded  a  pleasant  climax,  and  they  all  lived  happily 
ever  afterward  (though  it  happens  in  this  case  that  they  didn't). 

A  certain  manager  of  artists  who  shall  be  nameless  in  our 
discussion,  deliberately  set  out  to  blacken  the  name  of  one  of 
the  sopranos  who  was  to  conic  under  his  management.    She  was 
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still  in  Europe;  this  manager  adroitly  forced  cable  and  other 
despatches  to  America  which  were  swallowed  ravenously  by  the 
yellow  press  of  America.  It  told  of  scandalous  behavior  on  the 
part  of  this  lady.  When  she  arrived  at  Quarantine,  the  boat 
was  crowded  with  reporters.  No  international  diplomat  ever 
received  such  an  aggregation  of  so-called  journalists.  The  artist 
all  unknowing  talked  of  her  affairs,  and  everything  she  said  or 
did  was  interpreted  by  the  interviewers  with  a  spicy  intonation. 
Her  New  York  debut  was  oversold,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the 
review  the  day  afterward,  not  a  word  had  been  said  of  her  arl  — 
not  a  word  more  than  had  been  said  of  thousands  of  others  who 
played  to  empty  or  papered  houses.  ...  I  can  still  see  that 
manager  in  his  office,  at  the  time  that  the  first  cable  despatches 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  New  York  papers.  He  was  puffing 
on  a  big,  black,  juicy  cigar,  and  there  was  a  smile  upon  his  face 
which  was  utterly  disgusting  to  me. 

Take  the  case  of  the  famous  Lina  Cavalieri.  When  she  was 
to  sing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  newspapers  wanted 
the  pictures  of  her  famous  collection  of  jewelry;  then  they  wanted 
the  stories  of  how  they  were  procured;  from  this  to  that — and 
soon  the  beautiful  Lina  was  the  subject  of  discussion  in  every 
cafe,  saloon,  barroom,  street  corner.  It  aroused  the  ire  of 
hundreds  of  old  Russian  and  Italian  families;  it  stirred  up  bad 
blood. 

What  does  the  public  know  of  Mary  Garden's  art?  I  mean 
what  does  the  real  public  know  of  itP  I  am  not  referring  now 
to  the  mere  handful  of  understanding  souls.  I  even  go  into  the 
audiences  at  the  opera,  and  watch  the  orchestra  and  balcony 
patrons  and  hear  their  whispered  remarks.  What  made  "Zaza" 
the  sensational  success  in  New  York  and  on  the  Metropolitan's 
tour,  if  not  the  rumored  naughtiness  of  the  powderpuff  in  the 
hands  of  Gcraldine  Farrar?  Grand  opera  suddenly  developed  its 
first-row  baldheads,  and  the  "prompt"  was  given  all  kinds  of 
inducements  to  sell  his  place  of  vantage.  What  does  the  great 
public  know  of  Geraldhie  Farrar's  art?  Is  it  not  a  combination 
of  baseball  parentage,  royal  intrigues  and  romantic  episodes  cul- 
minating in  marriage,  with  a  liberal  dosage  of  motion- picture 
sensationalism  and  a  faint  dash  of  " — and  oh  yes,  you  know  she 

With  all  the  Caruso  prestige  and  art,  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  his  voice,  what  did  Caruso  stand  for,  as  far  as  the  multitudes 
are  concerned?  I  once  had  the  temerity  to  call  to  Mr.  Caruso's 
attention  the  amazing  fact,  that  historic  as  he  was,  unprecedented 
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as  he  was  in  musical  annals,  he  met  the  most  limited  public  imagin- 
able. His  opera  devotees!  His  record  devotees!  There  is  not  a 
vaudeville  hcadliner  who  could  not  far  surpass  him  in  numbers  of 
those  who  hail  heard  and  met  him.  We  in  music  did  not  need 
to  be  told  of  Caruso,  but  what  do  you  suppose  the  people  out  in 
the  field  connected  with  him?  It  is  stated  in  a  few  terms:  vast 
salary;  jewel-robberies;  marriage  with  a  beautiful  young  woman 
much  his  junior,  whose  father  according  to  newspaper  gossip, 
objected  to  the  match;  unconventional  liver;  father  of  a  little 
girl  named  "Gloria;"  big  income-tax  payer;  "I'agliaeci"  sob- 
laugh  aria;  Italian  very  sick,  dying,  dead. 

When,  some  years  ago,  a  stupid  woman,  seeking  to  bring 
herself  to  publicity  through  a  connection  with  the  immortal  tenor 
concocted  tie  vicious  lie  of  the  monkey-house  incident,  Caruso 
found  himself  not  in  the  begrudged  two  inches  of  the  music-critic, 
but  on  the  first  page  with  the  other  sensations  of  the  day.  In 
order  to  break  through  the  indifference  of  the  arts- department 
of  the  paper,  one  must  either  go  in  for  sports  or  make  news  items. 
Thus  the  opera  of  "Carmen"  always  a  joy  to  the  listeners,  always 
a  matter  of  interest  for  its  interpretations,  goes  on  year  after 
year  with  the  little  formal  bits  in  the  music  department-— until 
suddenly  it  leaps  upon  the  first  pages  of  newspapers  across  the 
continent.  Why?  Had  a  wonderful  new  artist  been  discovered? 
Had  the  opera  authorities  made  some  changes  in  the  settings  or 
the  score?  No!  Farrar  slapped  Caruso's  face  and  almost  knocked 
him  over.  She  hod  forgotten  she  was  in  the  opera  and  not  acting 
for  the  screen  version  of  "Carmen." 

Albert  Wolff,  the  French  composer,  collaborator  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  in  the  operatic  "Blue  Bird,"  managed  to  elude  the 
newspapers  until  somebody  started  the  joke  that  the  two  had 
engaged  in  a  friendly  bout  and  Maeterlinck  had  bestowed  upon 
Wolff  a  very  noticeable  black  eye.  Instantly  Wolff  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  shirt-sleeve  diplomats  and  the  disturbed  orb  of 
vision  was  far  more  illuminating  than  all  the  mystic  music  of 
the  opera,  or  all  the  mastery  of  his  conducting.  Which  reminds  one 
of  the  arrival  of  Montemczzi  in  America.  That  the  distinguished 
composer  of  'T'Amore  dei  tre  re"  had  landed  in  America,  was  not 
under  "Music  Notes"  in  more  words  than  are  in  this  sentence. 
But  it  so  happened  that  on  Montemezzi's  ship  was  another 
I'ck'briiy  who  was  surrounded  by  the  reporters,  and  found  him- 
self the  following  day,  in  newspapers  all  over  the  United  States 
in  the  biggest  headlines.  That  other  celebrity  was  Carpentier, 
prize-fighter  of  France!    The  same  gentleman  has  aided  the 
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cause  of  music,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  I  mean  the  prize-fighter. 
Let  me  explain  the  circumstances.  I  was  to  have  an  evening 
devoted  to  the  music  of  Gustave  C  harp  en  tier,  composer  of 
"Louise."  I  was  to  deliver  a  paper  on  him.  It  had  been  so 
advertised.  In  the  subway  train,  thia  conversation  was  over- 
heard between  two  overly  dressed  young  men:  "Yap,  I'm  going 
over  there.  That  guy  Isaacson  is  delivering  a  speech  that  gets  me. 
I've  always  wanted  to  know  more  about  that  champ."  "Righto, 
that  guy  Carpentier  is  some  boner— betcher  he  licks  Dempsey." 

Godowsky  had  to  "get  lost,"  for  the  multitude  to  get  a  grip 
on  his  name;  Baklanoff,  the  Russian  baritone,  sang  several  years 
in  America  without  making  the  slightest  impression  upon  the 
American  millions,  until  one  fine  day  he  was  held  up  by  the  immi- 
gration authorities  on  a  charge  preferred  by  a  woman  not  his  wife— 
Baklanoff  sprang  into  fame  over  night;  Kreisler  had  to  be  "found 
out"  as  an  Austrian  to  become  a  popular  unpopular  figure,  and 
other  artists  had  a  similar  experience.  Americans  paid  more  com- 
pliments of  paying  attention  to  Germans  especially  if  interned  as 
dangerous  enemy  aliens  than  they  had  ever  done  before  the  war: 
Dr.  Muck  with  all  his  immortal  performances  never  knew  how 
his  name  would  at  last  become  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  all 
America,  where  once  it  was  mouthed  by  a  few  thousands  or  so. 

At  this  point,  I  am  tempted  to  digress  for  a  moment,  to  tell 
a  little  story  of  the  way  in  which  highly  patriotic  Americans 
showed  their  love  of  country,  by  chastizing  dead  German  com- 
posers. It  happened  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  near  New  York 
City.  I  was  giving  one  of  my  community  concerts,  and  our  pro- 
gram included  along  with  other  composers  the  music  of  Lisrt, 
Brahms,  Schubert  and  Schumann.  I  was  to  deliver  as  a  lecture 
"Face  to  Face  with  Liszt."1  In  fact  it  had  been  so  advertised. 
As  the  artists  and  myself  entered  the  hall,  we  found  it  crowded  to 
the  doors.  The  reception  committee  seemed  very  uncomfortable 
as  they  shook  hands  with  me.  I  observed  it,  and,  being  frank, 
asked  the  reason.  One  of  the  ladies  said  that  the  Mayor  and  the 
Ladies'  Patriotic  Committee  had  had  a  meeting  that  afternoon  and 
a  protest  had  been  made  about  my  concert-program.  They  did 
not  like  to  say  what  it  was,  but  the  Mayor  himself  was  going  to 
tell  me,  as  diplomatically  as  he  could.  The  Mayor  was  a  nice, 
red-faced  Scotch  American,  who  had  made  his  little  fortune  in 
something  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arts.  Said  the 
Mayor:  "Mr.  Isaacson,  we  do  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  for 
our  city,  and  we  don't  want  you  to  misunderstand  us.  The 
■From  Uienothor'ibtiok  "FacetoFura  with  Great  Miniiiaw"— Ed. 
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Ladies  Committee  and  myself  met  to-day,  and  we  flee  that  you 
are  going  to  talk  about  'Litz'— (he  pronounced  it  that  way)— 
"and  it  heing  the  war,  it  seems  out  of  place."  I  was  relieved  to 
hear  that  this  was  all.— I  was  beginnng  to  fear  I  was  to  be  arrested 
as  a  German  spy.  "That's  alright  Mr.  Mayor,"  I  said,  "Is  there 
anything  else  you  object  to?"  He  assured  me  warmly,  that  there 
was  nothing,  that  the  rest  of  the  program  was  in  keeping  with 
their  ideals.  So  I  said:  "I  will  abide  by  your  wishes,  Mr.  Mayor. 
Suppose  I  substitute  'Face  to  Face  with  Schubert'  and  eliminate 
the  Liszt  numbers  for  those  of  Beethoven?"  The  Mayor  was 
profuse  in  his  appreciation,  and  introducing  me  to  the  audience  he 
was  eloquent  when  he  showed  how  for  patriotic  reasons  "Litz" 
had  been  eliminated  and  instead  Mr.  Isaacson  would  read  his 
"Face  to  Face  with  Schubert." 

This  shows  how  misapprehensions  can  upset  a  whole  modicum 
of  Mayoral  dignity;  but  down  in  Ocean  Grove,  when  John  McCor- 
mack  was  scheduled  to  sing  in  the  Auditorium,  one  of  the  deacons 
looked  at  me  over  his  silver  spectacles  and  snapped  peevishly 
"But  I  hear  he  drinks!"  And  when  a  distinguished  organist 
was  to  have  played  at  the  same  place,  the  contract  was  ordered 
cancelled  by  the  Board  of  Deacons,  because  it  had  been  rumored 
that  the  said  artist  was  an  inveterate  cigarette  smoker ! 

It  is  not  only  the  outside  public  that  whispers  its  scandal 
of  the  artists  of  whom  they  would  otherwise  be  totally  oblivious. 
The  musical  fraternity  is  guilty  in  a  larger  sense  of  the  same 
uprighteousncss.  Even  the  concert-audiences  often  gather  for 
reasons  which,  under  analysis,  are  most  absurd  and  inartistic. 
Take  the  cases  of  Prokofieff,  Omstein,  de  Paclimann,  d'Alverez, 
Cyril  Scott,  Nyredghasi,  Ysaye,  etc. 

The  shirt-sleeve  musical  diplomats  let  out  that  Paderewski 
carried  a  car-load  of  shirts.  If  the  cuff  of  the  shirt  is  too  stiff, 
it  interferes  with  Padercwski's  playing;  if  it  is  too  soft  it  is  most 
annoying;  one  laundress  in  New  York  learned  the  secret,  so 
Paderewski  carried  a  car-load  of  shirts — he  felt  safer  that  way. 
It  sounds  utterly  ridiculous,  but  that  story  has  interested  thou- 
sands in  Paderewski.  It  is  a  strange  way  to  create  musical 
interest— on  a  shirt-cuff.  The  idyosyncracies  of  artists  always 
have  been  a  favorite  means  of  arousing  musical  attention.  The 
Polish  patriot  objected  to  people  moving  in  the  lobby  during  the 
concert;  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  testing  his  keys;  the  slightest 
deviation  in  the  action  of  the  piano  was  sufficient  to  throw  him 
into  a  stupor;  he  would  never  allow  people  on  the  stage  because 
it  made  him  dreadfully  nervous. 
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la  a  middle  western  city,  dePachmann  forced  a  young  musician 
sitting  near  the  piano  to  smell  his  handkerchief  in  full  view  of  the 
audience,  and  the  next  day,  dePachmann  had  the  largest  notices 
ever  given  a  musician,  with  (he  handkerchief  incident  played  up 
in  the  heading  and  the  playing  played  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
stories!  Rosenthal  (Moritz)  never  used  a  pronoun  in  referring  to 
himself;  it  was  always  "Rosenthal  wants  this,  Rosenthal  is  not  well" 
etc. — and  that  was  used  to  Rosenthal's  personal  disadvantage  hut 
the  box-office's  advantage.  Young  Beryl  Rubinstein  once  absent- 
mindedly  walked  out  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth— you  should 
have  read  the  papers  next  day.  But  anyway  Lady  Henry  in 
Oscar  Wilde's  "Picture  of  Dorian  Gray"  says,  "Pianists  are  so 
romantic." 

I  could  go  on  for  lengths  on  details  of  what  has  been  said  in 
the  past  of  artists,  details  which  lifted  the  singers  and  players 
into  a  universal  popularity.  But  a  listing  of  the  actual  stories  is 
not  so  much  my  business  of  the  moment  as  an  analysis  of 
the  conditions. 

It  is  human  nature  tg  respond  to  the  little  intimate  accounts 
of  the  artist.  People  like  to  learn  the  secrets,  like  to  feel  on 
personal  terras  with  the  great  of  the  earth.  Americans  in  particu- 
lar want  to  know  "people" — not  artists.  The  liking  for  gossip 
is  inborn  in  all  of  us.  We  decry  the  habit  of  the  newspapers 
to  talk  scandal,  yet  the  first  thing  a  group  of  artists  at  luncheon 
do,  is  to  pick  this  or  that  one  to  pieces,  to  tell  how  he's  become 
mixed  up  with  her,  and  she's  thrown  him  over,  and  it  is  said  that 
so-and-so  is  engaging  a  new  manager,  and  is  off  with  the  old. 
We  are  all  alike.  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  France  arrange  a  conference,  and  half  an  hour  is 
spent  in  talking  "persons"  while  the  affairs  of  the  world  wait. 
The  conservative  musical  commentators  who  say  "let  us  have 
art  undefiled  by  intimacies"  break  their  own  rule  over  and  over. 
When  they  are  supposed  to  be  passing  their  comment  on  the 
performance  of  the  new  prima  donna  and  the  first  hearing  of  the 
revived  opera,  they  go  into  a  long  string  of  anecdotes  of  Patti, 
Grisi,  Nillson;  they  remember  how  deRcszke  walked  across  the 
stage,  and  Dr.  Damrosch  conducted  with  a  more  inipassigned 
baton;  it  is  said  that  this  new  prima  donna  hails  from  a  family 
of  the  poorest  rank,  how  she  was  more  worried  about  her  affairs 
at'the  hotel,  it  seemed,  than  about  the  stage-business — -"her  mat 
skin  contrasted  with  her  raven  hair,  and  she  stood  a  statuesque 
figure  of  old  Brazil".  .  .  Some  of  our  best  critics  are  most  gifted 
with  the  old  women's  habit  of  gabbing. 
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There  is  a  sad  note  in  this  whole  array  of  information.  If 
it  were  perhaps  commendable  in  the  populace  to  lavish  upon 
the  distraught  Galli-Curci  the  praises  and  gold  which  would  heal 
her  wounds,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  habit  of  the  nation  to 
gouge  upon  the  failings  of  the  temperamental  artist  and  overlook 
his  art?  Why  should  the  seemingly  intelligent  purveyors  of  news 
so  misuse  their  journalistic  opportunities  as  to  feed  upon  such 
tainted  meat  as  they  can  claw  from  the  affairs  of  art?  Think  of 
the  state  of  mind  which  would  overlook  all  the  exquisite  opportu- 
nities of  an  operatic  season,  and  seize  hungrily  upon  bits  of  gossip 
and  garbage-pail  offerings !  Even  far  more  indefensible  is  the  front 
of  the  manager  who  seeks  to  bait  just  such  fish,  the  manager  who 
builds  around  his  artist  the  erotic  or  suggestive  atmosphere  which 
smiles  upon  front-page  tidbits.  I  see  no  difference  between  the 
musical  manager  or  press  representative  or  musician  who  permit 
the  development  of  morbid  or  vulgar  personalities  in  the  public 
mind — and  the  worst  example  of  the  burlesque,  vaudeville  and 
motion  picture  promoters.  In  fact,  when  one  considers  it,  one  can 
more  quickly  condone  with  the  movie  magnate  than  the  musical 
offender.  In  the  one  case  there  is  merely  entertainment,  in  the  other 
is  art.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Roger  deCoverley,  "it  were  easier  to 
excuse  the  low  person  than  the  man  of  parts  who  goes  astray." 

And  here  I  would  make  one  of  my  points;  a  theory  which  I 
have  about  the  whole  situation. 

If  the  American  public  wishes  to  feed  upon  personalities, 
if  the  American  audience  likes  to  know  people,  likes  to  make 
friends,  likes  to  call  the  favorites  by  nicknames,  first  names, 
phrases  why  not  satisfy  the  yearning  in  a  decent  way?  The 
baseball  champions  are  lovingly  called  by  their  first  names  and 
cognomens.  It  is  "Christy"  and  "Tris"  and  "Tex"  and  "Babe." 
The  popular  candidates  in  politics  have  been  those  who  are  inti- 
mates of  the  crowd.  It  was  "Teddy"  Roosevelt,  but  it  has  never 
been  anything  but  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  was  "Old  Abe"  Lincoln 
but  only  William  McKinley.    It  was  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  but 

only  Elibu  Hunt.     Tl  is  easy  to  dH.t-cl  differences, 

The  way  in  which  Roosevelt  became  a  man  of  the  crowd  never 
detracted  from  his  dignity,  his  power,  his  influence.  In  fact, 
through  his  very  connections  with  the  populace,  he  strengthened 
his  virtues  and  his  following.  There  is  nothing  debasing  in 
good,  clean  fellowship  and  friendship.  Intimacy  only  brings 
contempt  when  it  exposes  the  baser  side.  That  adage  is  all 
wrong  "Familiarity  breeds  contempt"— I  can't  agree  with  it.  For, 
the  better  you  know  the  decent  people,  the  more  you  love  them. 
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The  man  up  there  on  the  pedestal  may  hold  your  respect,  but 
respect  is  only  a  passive,  inactive  quality,  while  love  is  a  dominant, 
active  quality.  You  may  respect  the  man  but  you  canoot  shout 
about  him,  as  you  do  about  the  one  you  adore. 

What  I  am  driving  toward  is  this  statement:  If  the  people 
really  prefer  to  know  the  artists  and  can  so  be  drawn  toward 
the  art,  let  us  supply  that  innate  craving!  Only,  let  us  supply 
healthy,  respect-producing  material,  in  preference  to  the  vulgar, 
scavenger-information . 

Therefore,  as  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  being  a  party  to 
the  crimes  which  are  condemned  by  tile  ultra-conservatives  of 
art — those  who  hold  that  nothing  shall  be  added  to  the  performance 
itself — that  the  music  is  the  all-in-all  and  loses  dignity  when 
frills  or  fancies  are  added;  therefore,  let  me  explain  myself.  Long 
ago,  I  sensed  the  attitude  of  the  great  wide  public  toward  music. 
Long  ago,  I  tried  in  a  hundred  ways  with  hundreds  of  people 
individually,  ways  and  means  of  interesting  those  foreign  to  the 
concert-hall,  in  concerts.  The  concert  as  such  held  no  attrac- 
tion. The  artist  as  such  held  no  attraction.  The  music  as  such 
held  no  attraction,  but  the  human  elements  in  the  music  and  the 
artist*  did  amuse  the  response  of  the  nocke. 

If  the  two  young  ladies  who  are  trying  to  decide  what  to  do 
with  their  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  two  dollars  and  war  tax 
apiece  they  possess  (in  addition  to  carfare)  are  in  a  predicament — 
I  should  like  to  turn  them  to  the  concert-hall.  If  they  must 
have  somebody  they  can  "adore,"  let  it  be  the  singer  instead  of  the 
comedy  star.  If  they  must  have  something  to  talk  about  and  to 
feast  their  romantic  minds  upon,  let  it  be  the  slavish  eareer  which 
has  held  this  brilliant  young  artist — the  struggles  through  which 
he  has  passed,  the  things  he  is  seeking  to  accomplish  with  his 
music.  Let  them  have  their  human  information,  let  them  know 
the  human  tragedies  and  comedies  and  adventures  which  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  music  upon  the  program.  If  the  art-temple 
needs  some  sort  of  shirt-sleeve  diplomacy  to  get  the  crowds, 
let  it  be  uplifting  matter  and  not  the  confabs  of  the  saloon. 

If  the  newspapers  say  that  news  is  what  they  want  of  music 
and  musicians,  make  the  news — but  don't  let  the  information  be 
morbid  and  scandalous.  Let  it  be  something  decent  and  healthy. 
There  is  news  aplenty  of  the  latter  order.  In  place  of  the  monkey- 
house  incident,  there  could  be  told  how  Caruso  refused  to  pre- 
cipitate a  calamity  in  an  operatic  situation,  by  declining  an  offer 
\o  sing  (his  appearance  would  have  ruined  the  competitive  impres- 
sario,  his  friend).    In  place  of  the  Zaza  powder-puff  story,  there 
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could  be  told  how  Farrar  picked  a  young  man,  one  Edgar  Schofield 
and  by  giving  him  a  chance  on  tour,  instantly  made  an  American 
singer  famous.  In  place  of  the  Cavalieri  jewels,  there  could  be 
published  the  account  of  how  she  won  the  love  of  all  Paris,  when 
she  appeared  in  the  simplest  of  black  gowns,  the  jewels  carried 
behind  her  by  a  servant,  to  prove  that  simplicity  made  her  far 
more  interesting. 

Cast  the  pearls  of  human  information  about  artists,  compo- 
sers, living  and  dead  before  the  multitude  and  do  not  think  that 
it  is  lessening  the  purity  of  great  art,  if  by  so  doing  the  stage  is 
set  for  the  performance  with  listeners  out  front.  For  instance, 
if  a  man  has  come  because  he  has  acquired  a  genuine  respect  for 
the  violinist,  through  accounts  he  has  read  of  him,  does  that  in 
anyway  hurt  the  violinist's  performance?  Does  it  not  mean, 
instead,  that  the  notes  of  the  violin  will  fall  upon  a  soil  favorable 
and  interested?  During  the  war  I  used  to  say  in  defence  of 
my  plan  of  humanizing  the  ink-printed  names  of  programmed 
composers,  the  following:  "Now  if  you  read  a  letter  from  a  boy 
at  the  front,  it  may  be  interesting.  But  if  by  any  chance  you 
had  met  him  sometimes,  could  remember  how  he  looked,  how 
he  talked — what  a  different  sensation  that  reading  would  give 
you !  So  with  the  music  of  Chopin  or  Beethoven.  If  you  under- 
stand the  personalities  of  those  men — not  how  or  where  they 
studied  or  what  technical  plans  they  had  in  mind — but  rather 
the  human  lives  they  led,  so  that  you  can  sympathize,  struggle 
with,  suffer  with,  laugh  with  them — then  the  music  becomes  a 
more  human  document  for  you  to  hear." 

I  have  followed  this  practice;  herein  are  my  offenses;  I  have 
brought  the  dead  and  living  composers  and  artists  into  the  circle 
of  the  novice's  acquaintainship.  I  have  introduced  the  masters 
to  the  young  man  and  woman,  and  the  young  man  and  woman 
have  seen  what  the  masters  looked  like — how  they  talked,  how 
they  walked,  what  they  had  been  hoping  for — and  when  the 
music  of  those  masters  was  played,  the  new  young  man  and  woman 
listened  with  a  sense  of  ownership.  George  Sand  once  remarked 
toward  the  end  of  her  life,  "Now,  when  I  hear  a  fine  composition, 
I  imagine  it  not  written  by  somebody  else;  I  feel  a  partial  owner- 
ship in  the  work  of  art,  because  I  know  the  one  who  composed  it." 

When  we  speak  of  "people"  we  talk  of  the  crowd  outside,  and 
the  poor  "people"  must  stand  the  whippings  we  give  them.  We 
condemn  the  "people"  because  they  whisper  ear-to-ear  and  head- 
to-head  the  scandal-offerings  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  art  that 
is  in  the  background.   We  do  not  forget  that  the  newspapers 
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which  print  such  rubbish  are  more  responsible  and  though  the 
editors  fall  upon  the  excuse  "we  are  giving  the  people  what  they 
want"  that  is  not  so  at  all.  The  people  take  what  is  given  to 
them.  And  the  position  for  a  decent  journalist  to  take  is  this:  "I 
will  give  the  people  what  they  ought  to  get — what  I  think  is 
the  best." 

There  is  a  place  even  for  shirt-sleeve  diplomats  in  musie. 
But  the  shirt-cuffs  must  be  clean. 

Let  us  deal  in  personalities  if  it  will  help  to  draw  the  larger 
crowd  to  fine  art,  but  let  us  use  the  sort  of  publicity  which  will 
not  put  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  decent  people.  It  is  quite 
possible  and  within  the  province  of  the  radically  conservative 
builders  of  culture  to  give  the  novices  among  art  patrons,  a.  running 
start.  Yes,  I  have  been  guilty  of  this  sort  of  shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy.  I  show  Beethoven  in  his  dirty  torn  yellow  waistcoat; 
Mendelssohn  as  a  petted  boy;  Mozart  as  a  wonder-child  never 
growing  up;  Tschaikowsky  as  going  into  melancholia  over  his 
hypochondriac  tendencies.  Gluck  is  there  reaching  over  the 
dining-table,  his  manners  boorish;  Saint-Sac'ns  is  indulging  him- 
self by  running  away  from  Paris;  old  Lalo  is  growing  older  in  his 
disappointments,  sitting  in  the  sun  on  a  public  park  bench; — 
humans,  personalities  all. 

Here  are  our  artists— Godowsky  arguing  with  his  daughter 
about  the  movies  in  which  she  would  star;  Kreisler  discussing  the 
maid  with  his  wife,  who  tells  him  he's  late  for  dinner;  Caruso 
modelling  in  clay  his  favorite  character,  "Eleazar"  in  "La  Juive"; 
Walter  Damrosch  lovingly  poring  over  his  father's  momentos; 
Gerarldine  Parrar  studying  the  history  of  art  and  hoping  she  may 
leave  behind  her  something  other  than  the  memory  of  a  voice;— 
humans  all,  personalities  all. 

What  shall  we  call  it?.  .  .  .  Will  Musical  Art  permit 
yellow  journalism  to  continue  its  condescending  attitude  to- 
ward musical  news,  or  the  scandal-mongering  minions  to  whisper 
head-to-head  of  scandal? 
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By  HARLOW  GALE' 

IN  estimating  the  esthetic  value  of  any  work  of  art,  or  in  com- 
paring the  arts  among  themselves,  it  will  help  to  clarify  our 
subconscious  or  implied  mental  processes  if  we  write  out  our 
table  of  aesthetic  ideas  and  emotions  in  their  relative  value  order. 
Not  that  perhapB  any  such  tables  of  art  values  would  altogether 
agree.  But  they  would  doubtless  have  enough  in  common  to 
greatly  aid  a  mere  verbal  dispute.  If  the  disputants  took  the 
trouble  to  trace  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  our  instinctive  and 
acquired  emotions,  they  could  come  to  more  agreement  than  the 
mere  catalog  of  the  intuitionists.  Something  like  the  following 
list,  then,  can  help  to  objectify  our  latent  criterion  of  art  dis- 

A  Table  of  Psycbological  Aesthetic  Values 
Nobility,  grandeur,  peace. 
Purity,  serenity,  genuineness. 
Ethical  struggle,  self-control,  victory, 
(•race,  sweetness,  loveliness. 
Love  ccstacy,  longing,  dreamy  sadness. 
Friendship,  sympathy,  hope. 
Strength,  joy,  gladness. 

Decors! ion,  embellishment. 
Accomplishment,  success. 
Imitation,  custom,  propriety. 
Niivclty,  ouriiwi'.y,  excitement. 
Admiration,  praise,  beating. 


Display 
Jealous. 


ttlouay,  passion,  revenge. 
In  connection  with  some  such  table,  let  us  make  a  modern 
psychological  application,  in  terms  of  the  value  of  the  feeling 
element  attached  to  our  ideas  instead  of  the  compartment  a] 
'faculty,'  of  Huskin's  'Definition  of  Greatness  in  Art*  in  his 
famous  'Modern  Painters': — "That  art  is  greatest  which  con- 
veys to  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  the 
greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas;  and  I  call  an  idea  great 
in  proportion  as  it  is  received  by  a  higher  faculty  of  the  mind, 
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and  as  it  more  fully  occupies,  exercises  and  exalts  the  faculty  by 
which  it  is  received."  Applying  this  practical  test  to  music,  let 
us  recall  how  the  former  'Musical  Sense,'  which  has  survived  with 
the  old  intuitional  philosophy  as  the  foundation  of  even  such 
valuable  and  stimulating  books  as  Edmund  Gurney's  Power  of 
Sound,  has  vanished,  like  the  'Moral  Sense,'  into  many  and  more 
tangible  components.  Thus  an  analysis  of  the  very  complex  art 
of  music  results  in  such  elements  as: 

Rhythm,  tempo,  accent,  dynamics,  tone  quality,  melody, 

harmony,    contrast,    similarity,    variety,  repetition, 
biographical  and  historical  associations  with  the  composer 


and  with  the  listener, 
mutual  influence  with  dancing,  painting,  poetry  and  the 

When,  now,  one  comes  to  compare  the  teaching  of  music 
with  the  other  arts,  as  literature,  e.g.,  it  is  distressing  to  see  how 
the  lower  (esthetic  values  preponderate.  This  condition  is  due 
to  the  teachers  of  music  having  learned  an  instrument  rather 
than  the  literature  of  music.  As  an  example,  a  census  of  some 
500  teachers  of  music  in  a  city  of  300,000  people  gave  only  about 
twenty  per  cent,  who  had  become  known  to  a  constant  attendant 
at  all  concerts  for  many  years.  And,  of  these  100  known  music 
teachers,  only  about  twenty  had  proved  that  they  knew  enough 
good  music  to  give  a  recital  program.  This  situation,  too,  where 
there  was  the  stimulus  of  a  symphony  orchestra,  a  chamber-music 
society,  several  choral  clubs  and  music  schools,  and  a  University 
department  of  music.  Thus  the  great  mass  of  teachers,  absorbed 
in  the  difficulties  of  their  instruments,  seldom  rose  higher  in 
aesthetic  emotions  than  accomplishment. 

Such  musicians  are  on  the  literary  plane  of  elocutionists, 
displaying  themselves  and  their  organs,  rather  than  the  higher 
values  of  art  works.  Occasionally,  of  course,  the  average  music 
teacher  will  chance  to  play  a  Bach  fugue,  a  Beethoven  sonata, 
a  Schubert  impromptu,  a  Chopin  waltz,  a  Schumann  Trfiumerei, 
or  a  Brahms  intermezzo;  but  this  is  usually  because  he  was  taught 
a  stray  art-work  amid  the  customary  round  of  studies  and  display 
pieces.  But  even  the  higher  elements  in  these  sporadic  good  works 
are  not  apt  to  be  brought  out  in  comparison  with  works  found  and 
studied  on  one's  own  initiative.  This  elocutionary  plane  in  mu- 
sicians is  further  intensified  by  the  commercial  motives  and  values, 
which  should  be  the  least  stimulus  in  art,  being  more  prominent 
in  music  than  in  any  of  the  other  arts.  Outside  of  society's 
triflers  with  music,  the  great  mass  of  music  students  begin  to 
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give  lessons  as  soon  as  possible  to  pay  for  their  own  lessons  or 
for  spending  money. 

Like  the  older-fashioned  school  and  college  curriculums,  the 
present  musical  repertories  are  still  passed  down  mostly  by  custom 
and  imitation.  While  the  comparatively  narrow  range  of  con- 
cert and  recital  programs  shows  the  tyranny  of  imitation  and 
tradition,  so  interesting  psychologically,  it  is  depressing  in  the 
preponderance  of  display,  curiosity,  novelty  and  accomplishment. 
Imitation  cannot  lead  to  very  high  emotions.  To  be  sure,  literary 
courses  have  their  somewhat  stereotyped  'Whan  that  Aprille  with 
his  shoures  soote,'  'She  was  a  vision  of  delight,'  'Weary  of  myself 
and  sick  of  asking,'  'Little  thinks  in  the  field  yon  red-cloaked 
clown,'  'All's  well  with  the  world,'  and  'Das  Ewig-Weibliche  rieht 
uns  hinan.'  Yet  literary  students  get  vastly  wider  and  higher 
knowledge  of  the  context  of  these  classics  than  musical  students 
do  of  their  occasional  classic.  What  a  shallow  imposter  we  would 
brand  a  teacher  of  such  poetic  beauties  who  had  never  read  and 
felt  the  whole  works  and  gamut  of  Chaucer,  Wordsworth,  Arnold, 
Emerson,  Browning,  and  Goethe;  and  yet  how  very  few  teachers 
of  music  have  a  corresponding  intimacy  with  the  immortal  works 
of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Brahms  and 
Wagner?  Or,  with  the  specialization  in  the  literary  forms  of 
the  sonnets,  lyrics,  the  drama,  and  the  novel,  how  many  pianists 
have  sat  down  in  the  calm  hour  and  lived  themselves  into  the  some 
fifty  classic  piano  sonatas,  into  the  art-waltzes  from  Schubert  to 
Brahms,  into  the  tone-poems  from  Chopin's  preludes  and  Schu- 
mann's Carnaval  to  Liszt's  Swiss  and  Italian  Pilgrimage  Annals? 
How  many  violinists  know  all  the  Mot  art  and  Beethoven  violin 
and  piano  sonatas,  or  have  rejoiced  in  the  finest  musical  comrade- 
ship through  the  joyous  strength  of  Haydn's  83  string  quartets, 
the  heavenly  purity  of  the  10  celebrated  Mozarts,  and  the  noble 
greatness  of  the  17  mighty  Beethovens? 

Singers  and  teachers  of  singing,  of  all  musicians,  get  and  give 
the  least  aesthetic  musical  values.  Coming  through  the  display 
and  decoration  of  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  cheap  sentimentality 
of  Protestant  church  music,  there  is  little  hope  for  most  singers' 
musical  salvation.  The  type  winning  the  greatest  applause  and 
money,  like  Patti,  Caruso,  Melba,  Amati  and  Tetrazzini,  live  so 
almost  exclusively  in  the  pleasures  of  jealousy,  tone  quality  and 
dexterity  as  to  be  a  shocking  travesty  on  all  that  is  lovely,  pure, 
and  noble  in  music.  All  these  shallow  theatrical  trivialities  were 
eradicated  by  Wagner  and  his  trainers  for  the  great  music  dramas, 
so  that  such  heroic  figures  as  the  Vogels,  Gura,  Materna,  Schelper, 
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Lehmann,  Burgstaller  and  Griswold  embody  the  most  inspiring 
struggles  and  grandeur.  When  oratorio  singers  can  be  subordinated 
to  an  orchestra  and  such  exalting  test  and  music  as  Bach's  two 
Passions,  the  Missa  Solenmis,  Mozart's  and  Brahms'  Requiems, 
they  can  perform  a  high  public  function.  But  it  is  an  art  tragedy 
that  most  singers  know  so  little  of  the  purest  song  gems  which 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  thousand  songs  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann and  Brahms.  In  efforts  to  find  a  singer  who  could  give 
a  Schubert  song  every  Sunday  morning  for  a  year,  along  with 
some  chamber-music  in  a  liberal  church  service,  the  formerly 
mentioned  500  music  teachers  could  not  furnish  a  single  pro- 
fessional who  knew  enough  Schubert,  and  the  rare  function  was 
finally  filled  by  a  university  woman  teacher  of  literature.  One 
needs  no  voice  teacher  at  all,  only  normal  lungs  and  larynx,  an 
enthusiasm  for  lyric  poetry,  sonic  imagination,  and  a  sympathetic 
pianist,  to  live  in  the  purest  romantic  joys  of  'Die  schone 
Mtlllerin,'  Die  Winterreise,'  'Dichtcrliebe,'  and  'Die  schone 
Magelone.'  That  highest  ideal  of  a  song  interpreter,  Ludwig 
Wtillner,  can  be  followed  by  many  a  lesser  man  than  the  late 
John  Fiske,  as  he  sang  Schubert  by  the  hour  in  virile  ecstacy. 

Another  important  reason,  besides  the  narrow  musical 
knowledge  of  most  music  teachers,  why  so  little  of  the  higher 
musical  components  are  cultivated,  is  that  even  the  best  educa- 
ted teachers  so  seldom  discriminate  between  making  performers 
and  making  cultivated  lovers  of  music.  The  overwhelming 
mass  of  young  people  studying  music  can  never  be  public  soloists 
and  should  not  even  be  inoculated  with  the  bacillus  of  showing 
off  in  private.  But  it  apparently  never  occurs  to  most  music 
teachers  to  do  anything  different  for  their  pupils  than  was  done 
for  themselves;  i.e.,  a  long  course  of  technical  studies  and  then 
the  laborious  mastery  of  a  few  repertory  pieces  and  concertos. 
Instead  of  thus  missing  about  95%  of  our  wealth  of  classical  mu- 
sical literature,  it  would  be  vastly  better  for  the  teacher,  as  well 
as  for  his  pupil,  for  them  to  sit  down  together  at  the  piano  and 
leisurely  wander  through  the  original  four-hand  waltzes  of  Schubert 
and  Brahms,  the  exquisite  'Bilder  aus  Osten'  of  Schumann,  and 
learn  to  know  through  their  piano  arrangements  all  the  over- 
tures and  symphonies  of  Beethoven.  Nothing,  also,  so  helps  the 
necessary  facility  with  a  musical  instrument  and  with  reading 
music  as  the  stimulus  of  good  music  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  with  a  better  player. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  music  taught  by  private  teachers 
and  schools  of  music,  which  together  still  control  the  great  mass 
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of  musical  instruction.  What  music  has  been  introduced  into 
our  public  school  systems  is  largely  of  the  recreation  and  busy- 
work  type.  While  it  has  the  advantage  over  privately  taught 
music  in  not  attempting  to  make  soloists  or  professionals,  the 
public  school  music  is  limited  primarily  by  the  same  very  circum- 
scribed cultural  musical  knowledge  of  its  teachers.  Here  and 
there,  thus,  in  the  scholars'  recreation  interludes  of  singing,  they 
chance  upon  an  eternal  folk-song  or  even  Brahm's  famous  cradle- 
song,  which  will  stay  with  them  like  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech 
and  Silas  Marner.  But  school  singing  is  mostly  the  exhilaration 
of  fresh  oxygen,  social  competition,  novelty  and  fleeting  pretty 
sounds. 

About  the  same  proportion  of  musical  credits  can  be  given 
to  the  instrumental  and  orchestral  playing  in  grammar  and  grade 
schools,  only  that  the  novelty  of  fiddles  and  horns  is  greater  than 
vocal  cords  and  lungs.  For  the  social  good  of  enticing  boys 
off  the  streets  and  giving  more  esprit  de  corps  to  each  school  by 
competition,  its  orchestra  can  be  a  very  helpful  institution.  The 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for  music  itself  from  their  enthusiastic 
hours  of  ear-splitting  practice,  however,  is  that  their  awakened 
curiosity  will  lead  them  to  the  children's  Sunday  popular,  and 
regular  programs  of  a  symphony  orchestra. 

By  (he  High  School  age,  singing  and  orchestral  playing  can 
reach  much  more  serious  art  worth.  "The  Messiah,"  "Creation," 
and  "St.  Paul"  have  begun  to  uplift  adolescent  boys  and  girls 
above  their  home  level  of  clothes,  bridge  and  autos.  Schubert's 
Unfinished  Symphony  and  Mozart  overtures  have  already  given 
a  genuine  art-aim  to  some  High  School  players,  whose  private 
teachers  have  merely  started  them  on  various  instruments  without 
any  inkling  of  what  music  can  mean.  Yet  it  is  only  very  lately 
and  in  few  centers  that  oratorios  and  real  orchestral  music,  through 
exceptionally  cultivated  teachers,  have  risen  above  tlie  entertain- 
ment level  of  the  grades. 

The  college  and  universities  present  strange  musical  anomalies. 
On  theother  band  there  are  two  adaptations  of  the  Puritanical  idea 
of  education  by  discipline  in  the  college  courses  in  musical  theory 
and  in  instrumental  practice.  Harmony  and  counterpoint  corre- 
spond to  grammar  and  philology.  They  are  interesting  scientific 
dissection  supplements  to  a  living  knowledge  of  music  and  liter- 
ature. With  the  aid  of  the  historical  development  of  musical 
theory  and  of  philology,  some  added  interest  can  he  given  to  the 
products  of  their  rules.  But  they  should  be  studied  only  inci- 
dentally, after  a  large  body  of  classic  music  and  literature  is 
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accumulated,  for  they  are  not  necessary.,  for  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  art.  The  music  and  theory  relation  is  similar  to  that 
of  reasoning  and  logic:  we  can  learn  logic  .only  after  we  have 
unconsciously  learned  to  reason.  The  modern  psychological  re- 
alization that  all  our  higher  intellectual  and  unxnticinal  processes 
grow  unconsciously  through  the  H.s.soei'ii  linns  nf  exj'erieiice,  rather 
than  by  the  deductive  application  of  rules,  should  make  teachers 
most  cautious  about  reversing  the  mental  processes. 

College  courses  in  the  piano  and  violin  are  farthe>\frora 
commercialism  and  display  than  in  the  public  schools,  and  are 
usually  supervised  hy  more  cultured  teachers.  But  they  are  StilJ 
called  courses  in  the  piano  and  violin  instead  of  courses  in  Beet/ 
hoven.  And  the  importance  given  to  technical  studies  and 
conventional  display  pieces,  surrounding  so  few  musical  classics, 
shows  that  the  universities  inculcate  musical  discipline  rather 
than  distinctly  aiming  at  cultivating  the  highest  aesthetic  values. 
How  distressing  to  see  college  senior  women  struggling  to  get  in 
all  the  notes  of  a  Schtltt,  Saint-Saens,  or  Tschaikowsky concerto, 
with  no  idea  of  their  medicore  art-value,  when  they  do  not  know  a 
half  dozen  of  Mendelssohn's  lovely  Songs  Without  Words,  Schu- 
mann's poetic  Scenes  of  Childhood,  or  Beethoven's  kings  of 
sonntas.  Then,  too,  concertos  on  the  whole,  except  as  orchestral 
works,  do  not  compare  with  our  heritage  of  sonatas,  and  they 
should  have  little  place  in  the  piano  and  violin  literature  of  ama- 
teurs. As  the  final  goal  of  years  of  technical  practice,  a  true 
professional  soloist,  as  an  honored  guest  of  a  symphony  orchestra, 
can  humbly  add  his  instrument  to  the  other  orchestral  instru- 
ments in  the  cooperative  rendition  of  some  score  of  true  art 
concertos. 

In  the  history  of  music  the  colleges  may  get  more  grounded 
than  the  conservatories  in  Palestrina,  deeper  in  the  forgotten 
lore  of  Riemaun's  ponderous  handbook,  or  even  to  Wallascheck's 
Primitive  Music,  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  cover  the  classics 
at  first  hand  as  in  history  and  literature.  When  one  knows  all 
his  Tennyson  and  Emerson,  Schubert  and  Beethoven,  he  needs 
no  literary  or  musical  digest.  Besides  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  musical  classics,  the  college  historical  courses  hardly  yet  lead 
to  such  classical  biographical  and  analytical  works  as  Spitta's 
Bach,  Jahn's  Mozart,  I.enz's,  Grove's  and  Thayer's  Beethovens, 
Giascnapp's  Wagner  and  Kalbeck's  Brahms. 

Both  purposes  of  the  college  courses  in  composition  are  not 
of  high  value.  For  the  technical  analysis  of  musical  masterpieces 
is  again  of  supplementary  scientific  value,  like  grammar  and 
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philology;  it  does  not  at]d  greatly  to  the  esthetic  ensemble.  The 
other  purpose  of  practical  exercise  in  composition  for  developing 
composers  is  a  relic;  of:  the  accomplishment  stage,  which  literature 
had  long  relegated '  to  that  pretence  of  literature  in  rhetoric. 
While  the  cou>g<3a  exercise  a  most  useful  function  in  producing 
journalists, -editors  and  critics  of  soundly  grounded  taste  and  a 
trained  facility  of  expression,  really  creative  poets,  essayists,  novel- 
ists and  dramatists  are  not  made  by  the  universities.  Even  less 
can'  composers  flourish  in  an  academic  atmosphere:  witness  the 
tragedy  of  our  greatest  American  composer,  MacDowell,  in  Colum- 
.  '  b'ia.  What  would  Browning  and  Brahms, — kindred  spirits, — 
have  created  amid  the  routine  of  committee  work,  teaching  and 
lecturing?  Even  the  best  of  university  composers,  like  Professor 
C.  V.  Stanford,  of  Cambridge,  would  doubtless  have  risen  far 
higher  had  he  been  free  to  live  alone  with  nature  and  a  few  friends, 
like  the  great  composers.  Thus,  without  disparaging  the  con- 
ventional compositions  of  university  professors  of  music  as  con- 
tributing to  cultural  refinement,  they  are  a  wasteful  diversion, 
both  for  the  teacher  and  his  students,  from  their  main  study  of 
the  great  musical  triumvirate  in  the  three  B's.  Fortunately, 
through  the  more  rapid  sifting-out  process  in  music  than  in 
literature  and  painting,  the  composition  exercises  of  the  college 
are  quickly  relegated  to  the  silent  archives  of  the  music  store 

When,  now,  one  comes  to  reflect  how  more  of  the  higher 
art  elements  can  be  taught  in  music,  let,  first  of  all,  a  more  dis- 
tinct line  be  recognized  between  making  professional  performers, 
as  soloists,  orchestral  players  and  opera  singers,  on  the  one  band, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  music  culturally  as  one 
of  the  arts.  For  the  professional  purpose  let  a  few  recognized  and 
authorized  conservatories  of  music  be  licensed,  like  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  founded  by  Mendelssohn.  This  will  eliminate 
the  great  mass  of  private  music  teachers  who  have  neither  worthy 
professional  possibilities  nor  musical  culture.  They  can  well 
be  spared  along  with  'professors'  of  dancing,  the  mandolin,  and 
phrenology.  Then,  with  display  and  accomplishment,  the  bane 
of  all  music,  discouraged  or  eliminated  (if  human  nature  can  be  so 
far  reformed),  the  cultural  study  of  musical  art  should  start  with 
a  pure  and  distinct  standard,  as  in  literature,  at  the  top  of  our 
educational  system.  Let  courses  in  the  piano,  violin  and  singing 
join  the  shades  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  and  the  quondam 
pseudo-scientific  microscopy  and  laboratory  technique,  and,  in 
their  stead,  let  us  study  directly  Uie  ten  great  composers  from 
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Bach  to  Brahuis.  Let  historical  courses  in  ethnological  and 
folk-music,  and  in  the  early  church,  opera  and  instrumental 
music  of  Italy  and  France,  form  the  prelude  and  postlude  and 
interstices  between  the  great  composers  at  first  hand. 

More  profitable  than  cross-cataloged  courses  in  the  sym- 
phony, opera,  or  sonata  will  be  chamber  music,  because  more 
of  the  real  heart  of  the  great  composers  has  gone  into  their  sonatas 
for  the  piano  and  violin  or  violoncello,  into  their  songs  for  piano 
and  voice,  into  trios  and  quartets  for  strings  alone  or  with  the 
piano,  into  quintets  and  sextets,  up  to  the  limit  of  chamber  music 
in  Beethoven's  Septet  and  Schubert's  Octet.  These  most  intimate 
art  compositions,  written  for  a  few  friends  and  for  home  use,  are 
the  most  genuine  essence  of  music.  Display  and  accomplishment 
are  here  eliminated  together  with  the  soloist;  the  individual 
player  is  subordinated  in  cooperation  for  the  production  of  joy, 
grace,  purity  and  nobility. 

The  University  Musical  Societies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  long  played  chamber  music  in  little  groups  among  them- 
selves for  the  townspeople,  and  exchanged  programs  between 
the  universities.  Instead  of  ascetically  practicing  on  studies 
and  concertos,  why  cannot  our  college  men  and  women  be  arranged 
into  chamber  music  groups  and  learn  to  know  the  classics  which 
will  be  an  unspeakable  joy,  comfort  and  inspiration  a  life-long  in 
their  homes,  just  like  their  beloved  books?  It  will  be  found  that 
very  little  preparatory  technical  instruction  or  practice  is  necessary 
to  get  right  at  chamber  music.  Already  an  occasional  amateur 
quartet  of  men  has  found  here,  as  often  in  Europe,  that  they  can 
rapidly  pass  from  a  few  scales  and  folk-song  melodies  to  Haydn 
and  Mozart  piano  trios,  to  their  83  and  27  string  quartets,  to  the 
dozen  Selmberts.  Playing  together  only  once  a  week,  in  the 
calm  and  freshness  of  Sunday  mornings,  such  a  quartet  can  leisurely 
learn  to  know  thoroughly  in  one  winter  all  Schumann's  wonder- 
fully romantic  three  string  quartets,  his  three  piano  trios,  his 
piano  quartet  and  piano  quintet.  It  may  take  two  winters  and 
summers, — for  summer  Sundays  and  evenings  are  the  ideal  setting 
for  chamber  music, — to  thus  live  into  Brahm's  three  string  quar- 
tets, three  quintets,  two  sextets,  three  piano  quartets,  one  quintet 
and  five  trios.  The  end  and  aim  of  all  music  in  Beethoven's 
mighty  final  pentiad  of  quartets  has  thus  been  known  through 
and  through  in  one  year  by  such  un  amateur  quartet,  after  it  had 
watched  and  waited  in  vain  for  twenty-five  years  in  Europe  and 
America  for  public  opportunities  to  learn  these  highest  and  last 
words  in  all  music. 
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If  wc  never  read  books  any  oftencr  than  most  music  teachers 
read  music,  we  could  hardly  get  beyond  the  primer.  But  there 
is  no  special  trouble  in  learning  to  read  music.  Just  as  with  news- 
papers, if  we  simply  read.  Even  if  our  fingers,  bowing  arm,  or 
vocal  cords  cannot  keep  up  with  our  eyes  in  getting  in  all  the  notes 
or  in  speeding  them  up  to  proper  tempo,  our  imaginations  can 
fill  out  how  they  all  would  ideally  sound.  To  play  what  you  can, 
keep  your  place,  get  in  again,  and  not  disturb  your  colleagues,  is 
the  practical  amateur  technique  of  chamber  music.  The  stimulus 
of  keeping  up  with  the  best  player  in  the  group,  of  synchronizing 
together  in  tempo  and  dynamic  expression,  is  vastly  more  helpful 
than  practicing  alone. 

When  it  comes  to  learning  the  symphonies,  overtures,  Wag- 
ner, Mozart's  operas,  and  "Fidelio,"  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get 
together  a  college  orchestra,  unless  help  for  the  wind  instruments 
is  given  by  the  conservatories.  Even  then,  such  tedious  practice 
is  necessitated  by  the  poorer  and  irregular  players  that  far  more 
and  better  knowledge  of  orchestral  works  can  be  attained  through 
four  hand  piano  arrangements.  Thus  Professor  Stanford  has 
long  prepared  his  Cambridge  students  for  the  university  orchestral 
concerts  by  professionals  and  amateurs  under  his  own  direction. 
Indeed,  mirabile  dictu,  the  gaining  of  real  musical  culture  does 
not  require  necessarily  the  playing  of  any  instrument  or  singing. 
By  simply  listening,  and,  better  still,  also  following  visually  the 
music  score,  one  can  gain  the  same  high  art  elements  as  in  listen- 
ing to  reading  aloud  in  the  home  circle.  To  be  sure,  it  requires 
more  repetitions  thus  to  know  good  music  than  novels,  but  hardly 
more  than  good  poetry. 

A  most  valuable  aesthetic  component  which  has  hardly  yet 
been  included  in  any  university  courses,  is  furnishde  by  the  letters 
and  writings  of  the  composers  themselves.  Prolix  and  involved 
as  they  are,  Wagner's  prose  writings  in  his  ten  volumes  of  "Gesam- 
melte  Schriften"  are  a  wonderfully  inspiring  record  of  the  develop- 
ment and  struggle  of  mighty  dramatic  ideas  and  of  an  indomitable, 
titanic  personality.  The  text  to  his  music-dramas  should  be 
studied,  either  in  the  German  drama  course  or  in  the  music  de- 
partment, and  compared  with  their  folk-lore  forerunners  in  the 
Eddas,  Nihchingcnlied,  Wolfram's  Parzivnl  and  Gottfried's  Tris- 
tan. Wagner's  correspondence  with  Lizst  and  other  friends  and 
his  autobiography  should  be  known  at  (irst  hand.  Beethoven's 
two  volumes  of  letters  picture  the  turbulence  of  his  intense  spirit, 
its  isolation  and  suspicion  through  deafness,  with  also  a  surprising 
leaven  of  culture,— all  contributing  to  the  tragedy  of  His  life  and 
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its  gigantic  works.  The  biographical  basis  of  the  incomparable 
grace  and  purity  of  Mozart's  music  is  seen  in  his  lovely  letters, 
just  as  the  most  refined  spirit  of  Mendelssohn,  as  the  musical 
genius  of  wealth  and  culture,  ii  shown  in  his  two  volumes  of  letters. 
Along  with  the  immortal  romance  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Brown- 
ing deserves  to  stand  that  of  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  Their 
journal  and  letters,  which  Litzmann  has  collated  in  his  splendid 
tbree-volume  life  of  Clara  Schumann,  show  not  only  the  poetic 
idyl  of  their  twenty  years  of  romantic  love  and  art-creation,  but 
are  also  a  fascinating  picture  of  the  entire  art  life  of  northern 
Europe  during  the  last  seventy  years  of  the  I9th  century.  Robert 
Schumann's  "Jugend brief e"  and  his  "Neue  Folge"  radiate  a  poetic 
sparkle  and  manly  vigor  of  the  highest  literary  value;  while  the 
rhapsodic  pictures  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  generous  sym- 
pathy with  all  art  strivings,  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  "Gesam- 
melte  Schriften,"  give  him  an  immortal  place  as  the  greatest 
word- pool,  as  well  as  tone-poet,  among  all  composers.  The  inter- 
woven lives  of  Joachim  and  Brahms  with  the  Schumanns,  and 
the  seven  volumes  of  Brahms'  letters  with  the  Herzogeiibergs, 
Joachim  and  others,  show  the  finer,  deeper,  and  more  intimate 
art-elements,  which  were  sadly  wanting  in  the  crude  theatrical 
grandeur  of  the  Wagnerites.  Such  letters  as  those  of  the 
famous  Vienna  surgeon,  Dr.  Billroth,  who  built  a  palatial 
music  room  in  his  own  villa  to  honor  Brahms'  chamber  music 
and  who  learned  to  play  the  viola  therein,  are  an  ecstatic 
idealization  of  the  aristocratic  art  patrons  of  Haydn's  and  Beet- 
hoven's times. 

All  such  sources,  rounding  out  and  coordinating  the  art 
values  of  musical  classics,  thus  demand  the  founding  and  en- 
couraging, in  universities  and  homes,  of  musical  libraries.  Not 
one  professional  in  hundreds  has  any  idea  of  a  library  of  music 
beyond  a  few  stray,  torn  leaves  of  'sheet  music'  What  an  illum- 
inating contrast  it  was  to  find  in  the  King's  College  don's  rooms 
of  Oscar  Browning  (the  friend  and  biographer  of  George  Eliot, 
with  her  joy  in  Beethoven  sonatas  and  her  grand  piano)  a  special 
room  for  his  grand  piano  and  library  of  music  adjoining  his  room 
of  histories  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Many  a  cultured  home,  however, 
which  treasures  and  uses  its  complete  library  sets  of  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Moliere,  Ibsen,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Ruskin,  Tenny- 
son, and  Arnold,  can  similarly  know,  honor  and  love  music  by 
possessing  the  main  or  complete  works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Wag- 
ner, and  Brahms.    Besides  this  first  rank,  in  which  the  mighty 
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Beethoven  towers  alone,  much  delightful  companionship  will  be 
found  in  the  lyric  piano  works,  two  piano  and  violin  sonatas,  string 
quartet  and  some  songs  of  Grieg;  in  some  of  the  symphonic  poems, 
smaller  piano  works,  and  songs  of  Liszt;  in  the  earnest  and  ascetic 
Cesar  Franck;  in  the  piano  trios  of  Gadc;  and  in  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  songs  of  Franz  and  Wolf.  After  a  thorough  satu- 
ration in  the  best  music  in  one's  library,  then  one  can  safely 
browse  about  in  concerts  or  public  libraries,  and  try  whether  there 
is  anything  worth  taking  home  from  the  pathological  melancholy 
and  mania  of  Tschaikowsky,  the  bizarre  novelty  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Ipollitow-Iwanow  and  Korngold,  the  cheerful  common- 
place of  Rcissiger,  Reinecke,  Jadassohn  and  Sitt,  and  the  emascu- 
lated meanderings  of  Debussy. 

Another  very  important  point  in  musical  education  is  the 
distinct  realization  that  the  highest  function  of  public  concerts, 
after  all,  is  to  educate  their  bearers  to  revive  the  musicathoine 
through  their  own  copies,  either  by  playing  at  it  or  reading  it 
silently.  This  education  by  concerts  to  not  needing  concerts, 
while  it  will  be  wholesomely  depressing  to  the  pride  of  concert- 
soloists  and  conductors,  is  similar  to  the  highest  cultural  value 
of  Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  Ibsen  through  their  copies  in  the 
home,  rather  than  through  the  elocution  and  stage  effects  of  actors. 
After  hearing  and  seeing  musical  and  dramatic  classics  given  in 
artistic  productions,  one  can  easily  learn  to  carry  over  in  imagina- 
tion these  auditory  and  visual  elements  to  the  intellectual  reading 
of  the  classics  at  home.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  the  classics 
become  our  real  friends  and  inspirations  to  everything  loveliest 
and  best  in  this  world. 

Having  established  the  aims  and  methods  of  cultivating  the 
higher  values  of  music  in  universities,  the  practical  pedagogical 
problem  is  to  adapt  these  same  aims  and  methods  to  the  high 
schools.  The  singing  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn 
and  Brahms  songs  for  single  voice,  women's  or  men's  voices, 
or  both,  and  the  playing  of  chamber  music,  should  be  the  main 
aim.  Oratorios  and  orchestras  can  but  rarely  compete  with 
these  smaller  and  more  adaptable  groups  of  boys  and  girls. 
Whether  any  musical  instruction  should  be  attempted  in  the 
grade  schools  is  a  debatable  question.  As  children  can  begin 
their  literary  education  on  Scott  and  Dickens,  without  wasting 
any  years  on  ephemeral  and  cheap  children's  literature,  so  can 
they  begin  on  the  simplest  and  best  music.  If  we  had  any 
worthy  heritage  of  folk-songs,  that  would  be  very  worth  while 
in  the  schools.    Until  the  age  of  adolescence  and  its  awakened 
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imagination  there  is  no  serious  call  for  musical  expression;  below 
that  is  the  naive  play  of  primitive  instinct. 

After  all,  like  the  other  arts,  music  is  for  adults  rather  than 
for  children.  Moreover,  it  is  for  men  more  than  for  women. 
Not  only  is  the  masculine  psychology  more  fitted  to  create  original 
music  and  interpret  music,  but  also  to  cultivate  its  higher  elements 
in  the  home.  In  the  older  musical  centers  of  Europe  it  is  the  men 
who  make  the  music:  the  women  listen  and  crochet.  Instead  of 
magnifying  the  feminine  graces  of  music  valuable  and  indis- 
pensable as  they  are,  we  should  emphasize  music  for  men. 

Spmuart 

1.  The  lower  educational  art  values  of  music,  compared  with  literature 

a.  To  tLe  extremely  limited  musical  knowledge  of  teachers. 

b.  To  the  teaching  of  the  instrument  rather  than  the  classics  oF 

c.  To  teachers,  learning  music  largely  through  imitation. 

d.  To  the  wearisome  struggle  to  maintain  school  and  college  or- 

chestras rather  than  chamber-music  combinations. 

e.  To  the  survival  of  discipline  in  instrumental  practice  and 

theoretical  courses. 

f.  To  the  vain  hope  of  colleges  discovering  or  making  composers. 

2.  The  teaching  of  music  eon  be  bettered  by  more  application  of  the 

methods  of  teaching  literature: 

a.  Reduce  the  hoard  of  private  music  teachers  and  discourage 

music  as  a  business. 

b.  Separate  the  making  of  professional  musicians  from  musical 

culture. 

c.  Relegate  the  production  of  professional  soloists,  chorus  singers. 

and  orchestral  players  to  authorized  conservatories  of 

d.  Incorporate  the  cultural  teaching  of  music  into  our  high  schools 

an  J  colleges. 

e.  Teach  the  musical  classics  and  their  composers  instead  of  the 

instruments. 

f.  Cultivate  chamber  music  more  than  all  other  forms  together, 

by  small  groups  of  students  playing,  in  combinations  of 
duets,  trios  ami  quartets,  and  in  hearing  each  other,  their 
teachers'  or  professional  quartets. 

g.  Give  courses  in  the  texts  to  Wagner's  works,  in  the  lyrics  to 

songs,  and  In  the  literary  writings  find  letters  of  the  com- 

h.  Teach  by  example  and  precept  the  collection  and  use  of  music 

i.  Show  that  the  highest  function  of  music  is  in  the  home  rather 

than  in  the  concert  hall, 
j.  Music  for  adults  and  especially  for  men. 


THE  RELATIVITY  OF  OUR  MUSICAL 
CONCEPTIONS 

By  D.  RUDHYAR 

THE  theory  of  Relativity  is  sweeping  the  intellectual  world 
of  to-day.  For  centuries  our  thoughts  and  feelings  have 
been  moulded  over  certain  definite  basic  structures  which 
have  crystallized  along  certain  lines,  and  the  characteristic  fluidity 
of  early  times  has  now  been  transmuted  into  a  state  of  utter 
rigidity,  so  (.hat  they  appear  to  us  as  mysterious  and  most  sacred 
idols.  That  these  idols  are  transitory  in  essence,  that  they  belong 
to  the  perpetually  unfolding  sphere  of  the  Becoming,  that  WE 
made  them  as  they  are,  and  that  they  have  no  absolute  existence, 
but  the  existence  that  WE  insufflated  into  them,  all  these  points 
seem  never  to  enter  the  field  of  our  mental  or  intuitional  con- 
sciousncsss.  Yet  in  these  musical  axioms  which  tyrannically 
rule  over  European  music  there  lies  no  more  absoluteness,  no 
more  certainty  than  in  the  axioms  of  physical  science,  which 
have  so  utterly  vanished  before  a  closer  and  more  daring  investiga- 
tion lately. 

There  is  no  excuse,  really,  for  the  perpetuation  of  such  axio- 
matic creeds  now  that  the  discovery  of  Oriental  civilization,  art, 
science,  which  are  so  utterly  different  from  ours,  shows  us  that, 
if  during  these  last  centuries  of  European  culture  we  have  dis- 
covered ONE  Truth,  there  is  the  possibility  of  another  Truth, 
differing  not  in  quantity  but  in  quality.  In  other  words,  now 
that  we  know  approxiniiilivcly  how  (in  jklsI  civilizations  compar- 
able to  ours  in  many  respects,  in  some  even  decidedly  superior) 
Humanity  was  thinking,  feeling,  creating  along  lines  totally 
different  from  our  present  ones,  if  seems  impossible  for  us  lo  cling 
so  frantically  to  our  own  conceptions,  above  all  to  believe  still 
that  they  are  eternal,  indisputable,  absolute,  and  in  no  wise  suscept- 
ible of  transformation. 

Nevertheless,  if  some  pioneers  have  already  attempted  with 
an  ever-increasing  success  to  break  the  old  idols,  their  work  has, 
at  the  most,  touched  only  the  outer  layers  of  the  musical  structure. 
What  has  been  revolutionized  as  yet  is  only  the  construction, 
the  form,  the  sequence  of  music.  But  the  musical  unit,  the  note, 
stands  undefiled,  untouched  to  a  very  great  extent.  Composers 
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like  Ornstein  and  H.  CoweU  have  by  the  use  of  clusters  of  sounds 
imperilled  its  existence,  and,  to  a  certain  measure,  the  futurists' 
attempt  to  create  an  enharmonic  scale,  or  Dusoni's  third-of-tone 
scale,  have  paved  the  way  to  the  future  revolution ;  yet  these  tenta- 
tive efforts  are  still  very  empirical  in  character  and  do  not  reach 
even  the  essence  of  the  subject,  at  least  consciously. 

In  order  really  to  grasp  the  idea  I  mean  to  convey  in  this 
brief  article,  one  must  first  understand  what  is  the  inner  essence 
of  the  concept  upon  which  ail  western  music  is  based:  the  Note. 
If  you  ask  some  one  what  a  note  of  music  is,  you  will  be  looked  at 
as  almost  mad;  if,  furthermore  you  ask:  "Can  you  imagine  music 
without  notes?"  your  interlocutor  will  leave  you,  despairing  of 
your  mental  balance.  Yet,  these  two  questions:  What  intrinsi- 
cally is  a  note?  and,  Are  notes  an  essential  element  of  Music? 
are  quite  legitimate,  and,  if  properly  understood  and  discussed, 
will  raise  most  interesting  points. 

First,  what  is  a  Note,  according  to  the  current  musical  theories? 
A  Note  is  the  unit  of  our  musical  universe,  the  cell  of  the  body  of 
music.  All  musical  creations,  from  a  popular  refrain  to  a  sym- 
phony, are  aggregations  of  notes — vertical  aggregations,  or  chords; 
horizontal  aggregations,  or  melodies.  II,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
ask  for  a  definition  of  music  you  may  find  something  like  this: 
Music  is  the  art  of  combining  sounds.  Here  immediately  we  come 
across  what  seems  a  duplication.  First  we  spoke  of  notes,  then  of 
sounds.    Is  there  then  a  difference  between  a  note  and  a  sound? 

Indeed  there  is  a  difference.  Sound  is  an  element  of  the 
Universe.  Every  thing  around  us  is  sound,  sound  that  oftentimes 
we  do  not  hear  because  of  (be  limitations  of  our  ear,  yet  in  some 
respect  sound.  Our  music,  however,  does  not  use  all  this  in- 
finitude of  sounds;  it  is  too  rich,  too  chaotic  for  our  musical  sense; 
we  are  lost  in  the  profusion  of  audible  vibrations.  We,  there- 
fore, have  selected  some  specific  sounds  produced  by  some  almost 
invariable  instruments,  and  have  thus  created  a  little  cosmos  of 
sounds  in  which  we  feel  at  home.  We  have  expurgated  Nature,  we 
have  encaged  it,  and  thus  rejoice  in  our  easy  mastery  over  this 
atrophied  material.  This  material  is  what  we  call  musical 
tounds.  But  a  note  is  theoretically  something  different.  A  note 
is  an  abstract  concept.  It  has  no  sense-reality  in  itself.  When 
we  think  of  the  note  A,  we  think  of  something  which  is  a  pure 
abstraction. 

First,  we  think  of  it,  independently  of  the  pitch.  Ask  a  bass, 
a  tenor,  a  soprano  to  sing  you  an  A,  anil  you  will  have  3  different 
sounds;  yet  you  say  of  each  of  them,  It  is  an  A. 
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Secondly,  suppose  the  pitch  of  the  sound  be  given,  wo  thiuk 
of  it  independently  of  the  quality.  For,  should  a  trumpet,  a 
violin,  an  English  horn,  play  the  same  "a",  in  reality  we  should 
have  3  sounds  largely  differing  in  quality  and  in  power  of  rousing 
subjective  emotions. 

If  we  analyze  the  first  case  we  come  in  contact  immediately 
with  the  notion  of  what  we  call  octave-sounds.  It  is  a  very  strange 
notion.  We  say  that  a  is  the  octave-sound  of  A.  What  does  it 
mean?  Scientifically  it  means  that  if  the  frequency  of  A  is  equal 
to  n,  the  frequency  of  a  is  equal  to  2n.  It  is  simple  enough,  ab- 
stractly. Yet  why  should  we  say  that  the  vibration  Bn  is  in  some 
way  the  same  as  the  vibration  n,  enough  the  same,  at  any  rate, 
to  give  it  the  same  name? 

We  could  as  well  have  said  that  A  being  the  name  given  to 
the  sound  whose  frequency  is  n,  a  would  be  the  name  given  to 
the  sound  with  a  frequency  of  3n.  In  other  words,  why  not  hare 
called  an  octave,  the  space  comprehended  between  a  certain  sound 
and  the  sound  whose  frequency  is  3  times  greater,  instead  of  the 
space  comprehended  between  a  certain  sound  and  the  sound  whose 
frequency  is  twice  greater? 

From  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  the  number  S  in  nature 
plays  a  part  as  important  as  the  number  2  does.  The  Trinity  is 
the  basis  of  every  religious  system;  the  triangle  is  the  most  univer- 
sal symbol,  and  the  most  perfect  figure  in  many  respects. 

The  objection  which  will  be  presented  immediately  is  this: 
We  know  sonsorially  that  an  octave  is  the  repetition  of  the  same 
sound  at  a  higher  pitch ;  we  feel  it.  If  you  play  a  twelfth  (the  inter- 
val corresponding  to  the  ratio  above- suggested,  1 : 3)  you  know 
that  it  does  not  sound  like  an  extended  unison,  as  the  octave  docs. 

But  the  objection  is  a  very  illusory  one,  As  well  say:  "An 
octave  is  an  octave  because  it  is  an  octave."  We  have  been  trained 
for  generations  to  consider  the  sound  a"  as  something  possessing 
the  same  emotional  quality  as  the  sound  a',  the  same  quality  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  apply  to  both  the  same  denomination.  Yet, 
we  cannot  help  but  see  that  these  two  sounds  are  different.  They 
are  not  the  same.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  we  should 
think  thev  are  the  same,  whv  we  should  call  them  by  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  mere  contention,  which  has  absolutely  no  natural, 
no  fundamental  basis;  which,  therefore,  may  be  modified  at  any 
moment  without  any  theoretical  inconvenience. 

In  fact,  Oriental  music  has  never  recognized  any  such  thing 
as  octave-sounds.  The  concept  of  octave-sounds  in  Japan  is  not 
understood,  by  old  musicians  at  any  rate.    Their  conception  of 
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"scale"  differs  so  widely  from  ours  that  there  is  practically  no 
such  thing  as  "scales"  in  the  Orient.  They  have  modes,  thousands 
of  them;  but  that  is  very  different. 

The  difference  is  that,  if  you  go  deep  into  the  esoteric  con- 
ception of  Music  in  the  East,  you  discover  that  the  Oriental  music 
ignores  the  "note"  as  such.  They  make  music  in  terras  of  abso- 
lute pilch,  not  in  terms  of  relative  pitch.  Their  music  is  built  upon 
modes  wherein  each  tone,  each  "compound  sound"  has  an  individu- 
ality, an  existence  proper.  Occidental  music,  on  the  contrary,  is 
built  on  the  abstract  concept  ot  "interval."  A  scale  is  a  progres- 
sion of  ratios,  is  a  pattern  mode  to  order,  which  may  be  fixed  at 
will  at  any  pitch.  It  is  a  sliding  ladder,  whose  rounds  are  notes; 
between  these  rounds  there  is  an  absolute  void,  practically.  So 
that  outside  these  few  rounds  there  is  no  music;  there  is  only 
"wrong  notes."  We  do  not  think  musically  in  term  of  sound,  we 
think  in  terms  of  notes,  or  in  terms  of  intervals,  which  is  the 
same;  for  a  note  is  the  edge  of  an  interval,  as  far  as  our  musical 
theory  goes,  therefore  a  purely  abstract  factor.  We  are  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  Flemish  school  of  counterpoint  of  the 
15th-16th  centuries,  with  its  algebraical  formula;,  its  reversing 
parts  and  intricate  puzzles;  we  are  still,  in  theory,  juggling  with 
intellectual  puppets,  artificial  entities  which  we  call  "notes"  and 
manipulate  like  wooden  cubes,  in  order  to  build  our  musical 
castles.  But  these  cubes  are  corpses;  they  contain  no  life.  We 
can  pile  them  up,  dispose  them  in  beautiful  decorative  figures; 
but,  do  we  get  music?  Decidedly  not.  We  attain  to  a  sort  of 
Decorative  Art,  a  sort  of  moving  architecture;  but  that  is  not 
music,  real,  absolute  Music.  Nor  is  it  real  architecture:  you 
cannot  apprehend  it  at  once;  it  lies  in  between,  a  hybrid  com- 
bination of  elements  half-Eiit.<,Hi*i.'tu;ilh  h;ilf-<*motional. 

What  I  attack  here  is  not  the  principles  of  Musical  Com- 
position.  I  should  be  foolish  indeed  to  say  that  there  should  not 
enter  any  intellectual  or  abstract  elements  in  the  composition  of 
a  musical  organism,  as  for  instance  a  symphony.  What  I  want 
to  convey  is  the  idea  of  the  unreality,  the  un-musicahty  of  that 
which  is  the  unit,  the  cell,  of  all  musical  organisms  in  the  West, 
viz.  the  Note. 

If  again  we  come  back  to  the  Oriental  conception,  we  see 
that  the  formative  units  of  a  mode  are  living  entities.  The  in- 
terval, the  ratio  of  frequencies,  do  not  count  as  basic  elements. 
They  came  in  music  during  the  decadences  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  strict  regulations  in  order  to  cheek  the  decomposition 
of  the  sacred  institutions  and  colleges.    The  primordial  sounds 
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used  as  bases  were  con  vent  ion  atizat  ions  of  natural  sounds.  We 
see  in  tin;  early  Chinese  annals  how  these  primordial  sounds  were 
taken  from  the  singing  of  a  certain  bird,  from  the  bellowing  of  a 
cow,  and  so  forth.  Then,  in  order  to  attain  a  more  fundamental 
characterization  and  to  reach  the  plane  of  the  archetypal  sounds, 
us  it  were,  of  the  natural  voices,  they  were  stabilized,  the  length 
of  the  sound -producing  pipes  precisely  fixed.  But  even  when 
stabilized  they  kept  all  their  initial  flexibility;  between  each  suc- 
cessive tone  there  was  no  void,  but  an  insensible  progression; 
each  tone  was  a  center  influence,  not  a  rigid  tower  of  ivory;  there- 
fore they  remained  "alive."  Each  musical  sound,  each  tone, 
lived  as  an  entity  in  itself.  Transposition  was  unknown  as  a 
principle  of  composition,  because  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  trans- 
pose you  take  each  sound  as  an  abstract  symbol,  and  no  more  as 
a  living  reality.  If  you  take  a  cat  and  raise  its  atomic  vibrations, 
by  some  mysterious  process,  it  is  no  more  the  same  cat,  and 
probably  no  more  a  living  being.  If  you  take  a  sound  and 
raise  its  pitch,  it  is  no  more  the  same  sound.  In  other  words, 
wherever  absolute  pitch  (theoretically)  is  not  required,  music  is 
no  longer  based  upon  tone  (or  life),  but  upon  abstractions,  upon 
intervals. 

If  musicians  would  know  what  a  Mantrnm  means  in  the  Bast, 
they  would  understand.  They  would  understand  that,  in  teal 
Music,  a  tone,  or  compound-sound,  and  still  more  a  series  of  tones, 
or  modulations  of  sounih,  or  melody,  are  living  organisms  reacting 
directly  upon  other  living  organisms,  visible  or  invisible;  they 
would  understand  that  the  essence  of  music  is  magic  (as  Com- 
barieu  points  out  so  clearly  in  his  "Histoire  de  la  Musique"), 
that  real  music  has  a  tremendous  magical  power  susceptible  of 
destroying  and  creating  matter.  It  is  already  a  fairly  common 
laboratory  experiment  to  blow  out  a  big  flame  simply  by  sounding 
the  proper  loin-  to  which  the  tlaiue  iv.pnmls:  ill  the  ssmie  way  a 
student  in  Menlo  Park  (Cal.)  succeeded  in  shaking  the  walls  of 
his  study  when  producing  the  proper  lone  to  which  they  responded. 
(Are  we  not  near  the  famous  incident  of  the  trumpets  of  Jericho?) 
All  this  means  that  a  tone  is  an  "entity,"  and  not  an  abstraction; 
that  in  "abstracting"  tunes,  or  creating  the  concept  of  Note, 
the  vital,  magical  value  of  Music  is  killed. 

We  have  seen  thus  how,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pitch,  the 
Conception  of  octave-sou ods  is  a  mere  artificial  abstraction;1  from 

'1  might  nJJ  licre  thiil  llic  "kni-uiriiLiL  win  v.-."  i.r  llu-  Tuvlflk  :  A™  11.  llic  t.mij 
"ngwium,"  or  sluing  in  filthi.    I  fancy  theje  Jilihj  were  mlly  twelfth);  the  twelfth 
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the  point  of  view  of  the  quality  of  sounds  we  find  tbat  our  current 
musical  conceptions  arc  equally  un-natural. 

The  note  a"  given  by  a  violin,  and  the  same  note  given  by 
a  horn,  are  in  fact  two  different  sounds.  We  are  used  to  consider 
them  theoretically  as  identical,  but  they  arc  not;  their  pathos  is 
entirely  distinct,  their  creative  or  destructive  powers  over  matter 
are  totally  dilferent.  In  identifying  them  we  overlook  what  is 
really  essential  in  them:  Life.  We  do  like  the  scientist  who  kills 
first  in  order  to  dissect.  No  wonder  if  he  cannot  discover  the 
secret  of  Life!  No  wonder  if  Music  has  lost  its  olden  power,  in 
spite  of  the  perfecting  of  instruments,  and  their  multiplication. 
To  tolerate  this  continual  adaptation  of  a  music  written  for  one 
instrument  to  another  instrument,  proves  the  terrible  primitiveness 
of  our  musical  sense;  although,  evidently,  in  our  system  as  it  is,  it 
does  not  really  matter  much. 

Let  us  understand  and  face  the  truth.  We  Occidentals,  in 
spite  of  all  our  glorious  musical  repertoires,  of  our  wondrous 
orchestras,  have  not  yet  learned  what  a  sound  is.  Even  in  the 
analytic  process  of  our  art  we  are  still  in  a  period  of  relative  in- 
fancy. We  have  been  so  drunk  with  our  chords,  our  counter- 
point, etc.,  that  we  have  forgotten  to  care  about  the  basis  of 
all:  a  complex  sound.  Yet  what  is  harmony,  if  not  the  science 
of  making  complex  sounds? 

We  speak  of  the  note  a".  But  such  thing  does  not  exist 
except  in  scientific  experiments.  The  a"  produced  by  a  violin 
is  only  fictitiously  called  a",  because  what  a  violin  produces  is,  in 
f:ict,  a  co ni i>oitiiti-!iiitc,  that  is,  a  prime  and  a  certain  amount  of 
upper  and  lower  partial*,  .specially  upper  ones,  though  the  lower 
have  been  lately  discovered  in  almost  every  sound  we  use  in  music. 
We  practically  never  deal  with  pure  sounds  devoid  of  partials. 
We  deal  only  with  compound -tones.  Each  compound-tone  has 
an  individuality  of  its  own. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  chord  and  a  compound-tone? 
There  is  no  qualitative  difference,  only  a  quantitative  one.  A 
single  violin  tone  is  a  compound-tone  of  the  first  order.  A  chord 
emitted  by  a  string  quartet  is  a  compound-tone  of  the  second  order. 
They  differ  in  degree  of  diversity,  but  only  in  degree. 

If  we  courageously  face  these  facts  we  reach  immediately  the 
following  striking  conclusions: 

•pptmrrd  tb«>u  '  ceiuolHUM*  u  «™nJ1fnl .*■«  ™  ^lavt  (Hdmliollt  I«wb»  the  lame 

So  the  whole  idea  of  the  "triuitariaa  octave"  is  very  much  leas  fantastic  thaii  it 
appears  at  first. 
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(1)  There  it  no  fundamental  difference  between  Monody  and  Poly- 
phony. 

(2)  Our  modern  Harmony  is  but  a  part  of  an  infinitely  more  complex 
science  (or  art  ?},  of  which  Orchestration  is  oho  a  part. 

(S)  Our  intention  [!)  of  Polyphony  is  but  a  step  leading  to  a  more 
exact  synthesis  of  tones,  wherein  primes  and  partials  will  both  be  considered 
and  strictly  defined. 

(4)  Our  musical  notation  is  a  most  inaccurate  one,  in  so  far  as  il  leasee 

If  every  musical  sound  is  a  compound-tone,  a  melody  is 
not  one  unrolling  thread  of  sounds,  but  several  threads  of  sounds; 
it  is,  in  fact,  approximate  el  y  the  same  thing  as  a  succession  of 
chords.  The  primes  play  merely  the  part  of  the  bass  of  the 
harmonic  succession.  What  we  do  then,  when  we  note  a  melody 
by  writing  only  the  succession  of  its  primes,  is  exactly  what  com- 
posers of  the  17th  century  did,  when,  instead  of  writing  the  whole 
chords,  they  merely  wrote  the  fundamentals.  But  most  of  the 
time  they  added  to  these  fundamentals  the  numerical  symbols 
of  the  chords.  When  we  write  a  melody  we  are  not  even  so  accurate, 
relatively.  In  other  words,  melody  is  never  to  be  found  in  music. 
Every  melody  is  a  hidden  harmonic  succession,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  In  fact,  it  was  treated  empirically  as  such  by 
Oriental  Music;  for  a  given  mode  or  melody  was  to  be  played  only 
by  one  type  of  instrument,  as  a  rough  indication,  not  only  of  the 
given  primes,  but  also  of  the  partials.  Western  music,  having 
increased  the  number  of  instrumental  categories,  and  forgotten 
the  secret  value  of  modes  and  their  proper  use  according  to  time, 
season,  hour,  place,  influences,  has  mined  up  most  distressingly 
the  musical  values.  Its  notation,  seemingly  more  accurate  and 
precise,  is  in  fact  inferior  in  such  respects  to  the  Oriental  notation. 

What  we  call  Harmony  is  the  art  of  combining  musical 
sounds  in  vertical  progression.  We  are  only  beginning  to  know 
what  it  means.  Until  now  we  have  dealt  only  with  notes,  with 
combinations  of  abstract  relations  of  intervals.  But  in  the  future 
we  shall  deal  with  compound -sounds  understood  in  their  integral- 
ity (primes  and  partials).  Thus  the  quality  of  sounds  will  be 
studied,  as  well  as  the  pitch  of  the  principal  tone,  or  prime.  Thus 
the  science  of  Orchestration  will  become  a  part  of  Harmony;  but 
a  science  of  Orchestration  so  conccivi.il  as  to  differ  materially  from 
the  one  we  have  to-day.  To-day  we  mix  instruments  absolutely 
empirically,  instinctively.  The  science  of  partials  being  actually 
non-existent,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  scientifically  what 
we  are  doing.  Furthermore,  the  complexity  of  our  modern  or- 
chestras is  not  only,  materially  and  financially,  nonsensical,  but 
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musically  produces  luxurious  effects  which  most  of  the  time  kill 
the  real  depth  of  musical  expression,  although  it  is  a  great  help  to 
composers  who  have  nothing  to  express.  The  orchestra  13  an 
instrument  of  decadence.  It  is  all  on  the  surface;  it  is,  like  the 
modern  palaces  all  gold,  all  light,  alt  glitter;  but  in  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments  no  soul  can  dwell.  Our  orchestral  music  is 
absolutely  1  in -spiritual,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  spiritual. 
It  has  no  simplicity,  no  spontaneity,  no  purity.  It  is  either  the 
result  of  a  poverty  of  spirit  trying  to  conceal  its  heavy  layers 
of  tinsel,  or  the  frantic  attempt  of  an  imprisoned  soul  to  break 
the  inertia  of  notes  and  create  music  based  almost  exclusively 
upon  half-revealed  partials. 

What  Music  needs  is,  above  all,  a  kind  of  electric  instrument, 
conceived  in  a  way  similar  to  the  basic  idea  of  the  "Telharmonium" 
of  Dr.  Cahili  which  was  experimented  with  some  15  years  ago. 
Such  an  instrument  will  permit  us  to  produce  by  combination 
any  sound  whatsoever — and  therewith  arrive  at  the  third  and 
fourth  propositions  enumerated  above.  Thus  we  shall  rid 
ourselves  of  the  empirical  division  of  sounds  into  primes  and 
partials,  at  least  for  practical  purposes.  Instead,  we  shall  have 
compound-tones,  with  not  only  the  relative  intensity  of  partials 
and  primes  as  a  quantity  accurately  defined,  but  also  with  the 
numbers  and  disposition  of  partials  as  a  precise  musical  factor. 

As  an  example  let  us  take  a  melody,  a'  b'  e' d'  g'.  In  our 
present  musical  system  a'  b'  e'  represent  different  notes  sufficiently 
defined  by  their  name.  In  the  future  a'  will  give  place  to  a 
compound-tone  composed,  let  us  say,  as  follows: 

upper  partials;  1.  3.  3.  5.  7.  9. 
lower  partials:  1.  3.  4. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  intensity  of  the  prime  being  taken  for 
instance  as  100,  the  intensity  of  every  partial  would  be  given 
proportionally.  Thus  every  compound-tone  will  be  determined 
in  all  its  components.  A  progression  of  such  compound-tones 
would  be  what  we  call  a  melody.  Having  enriched  with  unheard- 
of  tones  the  monodic  line,  the  next  natural  step  will  be  to  con- 
stitute a  polyphony  in  the  spirit  of  Palestrinian  polyphony.  But 
instead  of  the  simple  and  restricted  quality  of  the  human  voice, 
we  shall  have  the  wondrous  splendor  of  an  infinitude  of  cosmic 
sounds.  For  with  such  an  instrument  as  we  imagine,  every  quality 
of  sound  is  theoretically  possible.  A  dazzling  profusion  of  new 
materials  will  flood  the  imagination  of  the  future  creators;  and 
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yet  an  utmost  purity  and  simplicity  may  be  attained,  because 
all  this  splendor  will  transfigure  the  quality  of  the  tone,  not  the 
quantity  of  it.  What  we  shall  gain,  is  an  almost  incredible  sub- 
tlety, an  ever-changing  chatoyment  of  colors,  not  so  much  of  outer 
colors  as  now,  but  of  innermost  nuances.  The  new  wealth  will 
be  within,  not  without.  It  will  not  be  a  mixture,  but  a  selection 
out  of  an  infinitude  of  potentialities. 

Not  only  upper  partialis  will  be  used,  but  lower  partials,  as 
they  have  been  detected  recently  in  such  abundance  in  the  tone 
of  bells.  In  fact,  the  prime  sound— the  only  one  we  consider 
now — will  appear  then  as  a  radiating  center  of  dynamic  tonal 
energy,  as  a  Sun  surrounded  by  the  double  series  of  planets,  the 
over-  and  under-tones.  Each  compound-tone,  therefore,  will  be 
a  microcosm,  living  of  its  own  life,  expanding  a  certain  vital 
energy,  acting  powerfully  over  nil  cosmic  organisms.  A  melody 
then  will  be,  by  comparison,  a  chain  of  solar  systems— a  polyphonic 
whole,  a  Universe.  Then  indeed  Man  will  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Creator! 

The  question  of  notation  is  very  simple;  the  best  way  to 
arrive  at  an  easy  reading  is  to  have  the  music  printed  upon  a  roller, 
similar  to  the  ones  used  in  pianolas,  but  unrolling  horizontally 
instead  of  vertically,  as  has  already  been  suggested  by  some 
inventor.  The  diagram  printed  on  the  opposite  page  will  give  a 
very  incomplete  yet  basic  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  notation. 

In  fact,  it  is  merely  an  adaptation  to  the  new  mechanical 
potentialities  of  the  old  Japanese  notation  of  Chinese  origin.  This 
Japanese  notation,  which  one  may  find  reproduced  in  some  books 
upon  Japanese  music,  is  also  vertical  and  horizontal,  and  uses 
curves  or  straight  lines  in  almost  the  same  way  as  I  do  here.  But 
the  quality  of  the  tones  (i.e.,  the  overtones)  is  not  mentioned, 
although  quantity  of  letters,  symbols,  etc.,  give  detailed  indica- 
tions concerning  instruments,  nuances,  etc. 

The  notation  by  curves  or  lines  [instead  of  by  points  or  miles) 
is  very  much  more  supple  and  leaves  to  the  executant  a  part- 
small  but  necessary — for  personal  feelings.  It  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  giving  the  impression  of  a  continuity,  therefore  of 
Life  (Stf  Bergsoii.  "'Creative  Evolution")  whereas  our  notes  give 
the  feeling  of  division.  of  re  -.lli-wii'v,  uf  inuiniiiniliim.  (  repeat 
again  here  that  music  has  nothing  to  do  with  individualism;  it 
is  above  all  a  cosmic  expression.  11  is  Tilt  cosmic  expression 
of  Man's  consciousness. 

The  time-values  are  given  as  in  mathematical  curves  by  the 
horizontal  elongations  of  any  fragment  of  the  curve.    Once  the 
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essential  features  of  the  diagram  are  understood,  one  can  easily 
imagine  a  score  (roller)  containing  S  or  4  curves.  We  shall  then 
get  on  a  larger  scale  something  equivalent  to  the  score  of  a  mass 
by  Palestrina,  for  3  or  4  voices. 

If  one  objected  that  such  a  conception  of  simple  polyphonic 
music  limits  the  field  of  musical  expression,  I  should  answer  that 
Perfection  is  concentration  and  selection.  The  music  of  a  Vitto- 
ria  is  perfect  because  it  comprehends  no  external  elements;  the  music 
of  Wagner  is  imperfect  because  it  contains  non-musical,  external 
elements. 

Descriptive  music  is  not  music  at  all.  Psychologic  music, 
so  called,  is  equally  futile  at  music.  What  the  future  will  bring 
us  is  a  synthesis  of  all  arts;  but  within  this  synthesis,  each  com- 
ponent has  to  stay  in  its  own  place,  to  use  its  own  means  of  ex- 
pression, and  not  to  make  a  horrible  mixture  of  the  "procedes"  of 
all  combined  arts.  We  want  Order,  not  Chaos.  The  music  of 
to-day  is  chaotic,  because  it  does  not  know  what  it  wants;  or  even 
if  it  knows  it  does  not  dare  to  do  the  necessary  thing  to  get  there. 
It  is  built  upon  anti -musical  dements;  it  tries  to  destroy  them,  and 
does  not  know  how;  it  feels  that  something  is  wrong,  but  does  not 
know  what. 

But  above  all,  it  has  no  ideal  to  express,  no  faith— social, 
religious,  or  any  other— to  support  it;  it  is  metaphysically  aim- 
less. That  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  an  art.  Wagner 
was  great  because  lie  had  a  metaphysical  conception,  and  knew  it. 
So  was  Scriabine.  Stravinsky  is  great  to-day  because  he  feete 
something  immense  without  seeming  to  he  able  to  express  it  con- 
sciously; wherefore  we  miss  something  in  his  music,  however 
marvelous  it  is  from  a  sensorial  point  of  view.  He  is,  with  a  few 
others,  the  mirror  of  the  humanity  of  to-day,  striving  in  a  half- 
darkness,  rent  at  times  by  fulgurating  lightnings.  But  all  are 
afraid  of  "jumping  beyond  their  shadows,"  as  Nietzsche  would 
say,  afraid  of  clamoring  for  what  Music  needs,  for  what  Hu- 
manity, Science,  Art,  Religion  need:  a  new  basis,  a  new  soul,  a 
nea  faith. 

These  pages  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  sketch  of 
future  possibilities,  or  necessities,  as  I  believe.  My  endeavor 
was  merely  to  open  the  eyes  of  musical  thinkers,  to  show  that 
everything  is  unstable  and  relative  in  our  music,  and  why  it  will 
be  imperative  to  make  radical  changes.  This  does  not  mean  a 
revolution  into  nothingness,  or  a  floundering  about  in  the  Un- 
known. Oriental  music  is  there,  if  properly  understood,  to  tell 
us  its  secret,  and  to  illumine  our  darkness.    I  am  not  advocating 
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a  going  back  to  Oriental  music.  Tbat  would  be  the  greatest 
nonsense.  We  go  forward,  not  backward.  But,  as  in  Logic 
antithesis  succeeds  thesis,  and  synthesis  succeeds  antithesis,  I 
firmly  believe  that  Oriental  music  was  the  thesis,  Occidental 
music  the  antithesis,  and  that  the  future  must  give  life  to  a 
synthesis  in  the  direction  here  sketched. 


HEINRICH  HEINE'S  MUSICAL 
FEUILLETONS 

By  0.  G.  SONNECK 

"Er  war  Mntikrr  all  Dicktsr."— Fnnt  Ijilt 

AS  a  musician,  I  have  a  sentimental  regret  that  Heinrich  Heine 
did  not  write  the  book  on  witchcraft  he  had  planned.  How 
fascinating  a  book  it  would  have  been,  one  may  surmise 
from  the  "Notes"  to  his  scenario  of  a  fantastic  "Doctor  Faust" 
ballet,  submitted  to  Lumley  of  Covent  Garden  in  1847,  from  his 
essay  "Elementargeister"  and  from  other  of  his  writings.  A  mere 
depositary  of  his  extensive  reading  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft 
and  kindred  superstitions,  the  book  certainly  would  not  have  been, 
for  Heine's  interest  in  these  subjects  derived  originally  from 
an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  a  witch,  recognized  as 
such  by  her  credulous  clientele  and,  after  the  fashion  of  witches, 
by  herself. 

In  his  "Memoirs"  Heine  has  narrated  some  of  the  weird 
practices  of  this  particular  witch  whose  confidence  he  had  gained 
and  whose  house  he  frequented  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  even  older.  If  one  asks,  why  Heine  developed  this  taste 
in  things  dark  and  tabu,  the  answer  is  cherchez  la  fills.  He  took 
a  passionate  liking — perhaps  it  was  the  first  of  his  rather  numer- 
ous love-affairs — to  the  witch's  niece,  whose  strange  beauty  the 
poet  vividly  described  in  his  "Memoirs" — "das  rote  Seffchen," 
as  she  is  known  in  Heine  literature.  It  was  this  red-haired 
Joseffa  who  kindled,  as  the  poet  admits,  at  least  two  of  his  life- 
long passions:  the  one  for  women,  the  other  for  poetry,  the  third 
being  that  for  the  French  Revolution. 

This  strange  creature,  the  daughter  of  an  executioner  who  was 
apparently  the  chief  of  the  executioners'  union,  had  a  rich  reper- 
toire of  German  folk-songs,  particularly  of  those  current  in  her 
outcast  circles.  She  attuned  the  budding  poet's  ear  to  what  is 
characteristically  of  the  folk  and  to  its  taste  in  modes  of  expression, 
imagery  and  cadence  in  folk-poetry.  With  his  genius,  "Harry" 
Heine  was  quick  to  seize  his  opportunity  and,  consciously  or  not, 
to  impart  to  so  many  of  his  own  poems  in  the  "Buch  der  Lieder," 
even  to  the  later  and  often  less  mortal  poems  of  his  "elegiac- 
cynical"  period,  as  he  called  it,  that  folk-flavor  which  captivated 
lis 
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the  German  nation,  because  it  mirrored  what  is  deepest  in  every 
people's  soul. 

Now,  folk-poetry  without  folk-music  of  some  kind  has  never 
had  a  separate  existence,  except  in  the  notions  of  philologists. 
"Das  rote  Seffchcu"  did  not  recite  folk-songs  to  her  young  lover; 
she  sang  them.  And  lit  in  turn,  when  bis  passion  for  poetry  hud 
taken  fire  from  his  passion  for  the  "ewig-weibliche,"  could  not 
but  fashion  such  of  his  own  poems  as  were  kin  to  folk-poems  in 
such  wise  as  to  make  them  cry  out  for  music.  In  that  respect 
much  of  Heine's  poetry  is  different  from  equally  great  lyric  poetry 
by  other  poets.  Theirs  hns  little  or  no  contact  with  lyrical  folk- 
poetry,  as  have  on  the  contrary,  for  instance,  Heine's  "Lorelei"  or 
''Es  hel  ein  Reif  in  der  FrUhlingsnaeht"  (a  real  folk-song),  and 
indeed  requires  a  composer  so  little  that  it  is  often  sheer  impu- 
dence and  a  sign  of  poor  taste  to  graft  music  on  its  self-sufficient 
beauty.  However,  precisely  because  of  its  inherently  musical 
quality,  Heine's  poetry  became  the  habitat  of  composers  without 
number.  He  is  of  all  poets,  Goethe  not  excluded,  the  "most 
composed."  His  lovely  "Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume"  easily  holds 
the  record  in  that  respect.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  mostly 
abortive  settings  have  been  published;  of  course,  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  settings  actually  perpetrated.  To  this  very  day,  the  pro- 
cession continues,  as  those  know  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  hold  the  position  of  a  publisher's  manuscript  reader.  And  for 
this  calamity,  this  parasitic  pest,  this  degradation  of  both  the  arts 
of  poetry  and  music,  we  have  to  thank  in  the  last  analysis  Heinrich 
Heine's  interest  in  the  bewitching  niece  of  an  ugly  old  hag,  but 
we  also  have  to  thank  her  for  some  priceless  gems  of  poetry  inlaid 
in  equally  priceless  music. 

One  would  imagine  that  this  composers'  poet  had  been 
passionately  fond  of  music,  too.  I  doubt  it.  Heine,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  wrote  entertainingly  and  brilliantly  of  musical 
happenings  and  personalities.  A  man  of  Heine's  cultured  and 
keen  mind  who  is  thrown  into  frequent  contact  with  such  musi- 
cians as  Liszt,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Meyerbeer,  1'aganini,  Rossin;, 
Hiller,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  either  directly  or  in  the  salons 
where  music  formed  a  topic  of  sprightly  conversation,  is  not 
likely  to  write  nonsense  about  music  as  such,  though—as  Hiller 
tells  us — he  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  technical  distinction 
between  "Genera! bass"  and  "Contrabass."  On  the  other  hand, 
spontaneous  love  and  critical  appreciation  of  an  art  are  not  the 
same  and  do  not  always  travel  together.  In  this  connection  it 
has  always  perplexed  me  that  with  the  many  allusions  to  music 
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in  Heine's  poetry,  and  its  hospitality  to  musical  trespassers,  I 
cannot  recall  in  it  a  single  soul-stirring  tribute  to  the  powers  of 
music  or  even  a  really  tender  confession  of  love  for  music  as  such. 
Heine  was  the  musician's  poet,  and,  lo  quote  Liszt's  fine  mat, 
"he  was  a  musician  as  poet,"  but  he  is  not  music's  poet  in  the 
sense  that  Shakespeare  is.  His  youthful  poem  "Ich  denke  noch 
der  Zaubervollen"  is  a  personal  tribute  to  Karoline  Stern,  the 
first  of  several  prima  dounas  to  tax  his  poetic  emotions,  and 
proves  nothing.    If  I  be  reminded  of  the  lines: 

Wunderbare  Macht  der  Tone! 
Zauberklange  Hinder  GleichenI 
Sfe  erecbiittem  >elbst  den  Himmel, 
L'nd  die  Sterne  dort  erbleichent 

Wonderful  the  pow'r  of  tones  is! 
Magic  sounds  beyond  com  paring  1 
Lo.  they  shake  the  very  heavens, 
Pallid  stars  their  might  declaring.' 

What  of  them?  They  are,  indeed,  by  Heine,  but  they  appear 
in  his  poem  "Mimi"  and  that  poem  is  a  parodistic  poem  on  a 
concert  of  cats,  in  which  for  the  sake  of  a  rime  on  "jetzo"  Heine 
perpetrated  the  historical  blunder  of  "Fugen  wie  von  Bach  oder 
Guido  von  Arezzo."  (By  the  way,  Mr.  Carl  van  Vechten  will 
never  be  forgiven  by  his  'Teathers"  for  not  having  quoted  that 
poem  in  his  jeti  d'esprii  "The  Cat  in  Music"  and  for  his  silence 
on  Heine's  other  cat- poem  "Jung-Katerverein  flir  Poesie-Musik.") 

Whatever  music  Heine  had  in  his  soul,  he  inherited  from  his 
mother,  though  that  must  have  been  a  somewhat  complicated 
process  of  inoculation,  for  not  only  did  his  own  father  frown  on 
such  "idle  non-essentials"  as  music  lessons,  but  her  father,  loo, 
held  the  same  opinion.  However,  women  will  have  their  ways 
in  such  matters,  and  since  she  had  enjoyed  a  musical  educa- 
tion, more  or  less  behind  the  back  of  her  father,  she  decided 
that  her  children  were  to  do  likewise,  more  or  less  behind  the  back 
of  their  father.  Possibly  because  the  sound  of  singing  and  piano 
playing  literally  got  on  young  Harry's  nerves,  an  excellent  violin 
teacher  was  engaged,  evidently  without  much  consideration  for 
the  nerves  of  neighbors.  Why  the  violin  lessons  did  not  last 
many  months,  Heine's  biographer  Knrpeles  has  told  us  in  im 
amusing  anecdote  the  point  of  which  is  this:  his  mother's  ears 
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partook  with  pride  of  the  amazing  progress  her  rioliuislic  prodigy 
made,  but  it  so  happened  that  one  fine  day  when  she  unexpectedly 
entered  the  music-room  she  saw  the  violin  teacher  walking  up 
and  down  fiddling  to  his  heart's  content  and  her  ingenious  son 
stretched  out  on  the  couch  meditatively  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  poetic  happiness!  That  was  not  a  very  auspicious  beginning 
for  a  musical  career,  not  even  of  a  musical  critic,  unless  one  wishes 
to  be  facetious  at  the  expense  of  an  honorable  calling  which 
Richard  Wagner  once  called  immoral.  Yet  there  is  no  psychological 
mystery  about  Heine's  invasion  of  that  domain  at  the  rather 
early  age  of  about  twenty-two.  Nature  had  predestined  him  to  be 
a  journalist,  and  a  journalist  he  became.  Not  of  the  modern  type 
that  specializes  in  politics,  or  music,  or  divorce -scandals  or  golf, 
but  of  the  older,  one  might  say,  polybistoric  type.  The  "Correspon- 
dent" stationed  in  such  cultured  centres  as  Paris,  Berlin,  London, 
was  supposed  to  regale  the  folks-back-home  with  journalistic 
news  and  essays  from  new  pastry  to  politics.  Quite  naturally 
women's  fashions,  pictures,  plays,  concerts,  opera,  etc.,  formed 
part  of  the  ensemble  in  these  worthy  efforts.  Numerous  members 
of  the  journalistic  clan  gifted  with  the  sense  of  news  had  studied 
jurisprudence,  history,  philosophy  just  as  assiduously  at  university 
as  Heinrich  Heine,  together  with  other  matters  that  demand  less 
application  and  yield  more  pleasure,  the  total  sum  of  knowledge 
thus  acquired  forming  the  requisite  journalistic  capital.  There 
was  but  one  slight  difference  between  most  of  his  confreres  and 
Heine;  he  possessed  genius  as  a  writer  and  they  did  not. 

Precisely  for  that  reason  time  has  not  impaired  cither  the 
charm  or  milieu-value  of  Heinrich  Heine's  musical  feuilletons. 
Excerpts  therefrom  have  appeared  occasionally  in  musical  maga- 
zines and  a  copious  selection  was  translated  by  Claude  Aveling 
for  the  Monthly  Musical  Record  in  1906  and  subsequent  years, 
but  in  their  entirety  they  have  not  been  published  hitherto  in  a 
musical  magazine,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  likely  to  hunt  for  them  through  the 
bulky  volumes  of  Heine's  collected  writings.  A  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  assembling  them  (with  a  few  insignificant  omissions) 
in  The  Musical  Quarterly.  As  I  hope,  for  the  delectation  of 
its  readers  and  not  without  benefit  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
dig  up  the  past— for  museum  purposes.  And  yet  an  apology 
is  in  order.  Not  so  much  to  the  reader,  as  to  the  poet:  his  German 
is  so  multi-colored,  it  travels  on  sucli  light  wings  and  is  so  sensitive 
to  wit  and  witticisms  (not  to  forget  his  naughty  doitble-entendres) 
that  no  translation  can  possibly  bring  out  the  variety  of  its  Broma. 
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Nor  lire  the  style  and  atmosphere  of  these  writings  of  our  more 
sober  age.  To  vibrate  sympathetically  with  them,  it  will  be 
well  to  remember  Karpeles'  keen  remark,  that  "Heinrich  Heine  was 
a  Jew,  born  in  the  days  of  budding  romanticism  in  a  city  on  the 
Rhine." 

In  the  heavens  of  Heine's  musical  star-gazing,  many  a  name 
appears  that  is  now  cxtiuet ;  w  uiin  h  m  ine!i<<l.  that  a  ponderous 
astronomical  apparatus  of  foot  notes  would  not  restore  even  a 
semblance  of  life  to  the  in.  Tbey  are  merely  interesting  as  moons 
in  musical  history;  but  they  lend  to  it  at  [cast  the  romanticism 
of  fossilizatinn.  The  planets  in  Heine's  stellar  system.  Weber, 
l.iszt.  Mendelssohn,  Hossini,  Berlioz,  Chopin.  Bellini,  Faganini, 
while  a  little  more  distant  from  us  than  front  Heine's  content, 
puraries,  move  about  in  our  musical  world  very  much  as  they 
did  in  his.  Spontini  looms  up  in  these  feuilletons  us  a  kind  of  fiW 
star  midway  between  Weber  and  Meyerbeer.  His  idies  fixes  and 
personal  eccentricity  assisted  Wagner,  as  they  did  Heine,  in  mak- 
ing his  important  position  in  the  history  of  music  at  least  a 
novelistic  memory  for  posterity.  As  for  Meyerbeer,  the  cooling- 
off  process  has  set  in  rather  rapidly  of  late  years,  hut  in  those 
days  he  was  still  the  news-giving  glorious  sun,  and  Heine,  as  mu- 
sical racconteur,  merely  reflects  the  logic  of  his  times  if  in  his 
feuilletons  Meyerbeer  shines  as  the  main  force  of  attraction.  Not, 
of  course,  as  early  as  1898,  when  Heine  first  began  to  write  about 
music  in  his  "Letters  from  Berlin,"  merely  mentioning  Meyerbeer 
in  passing  in  a  passage  not  important  enough  for  quotation  here, 
but  from  1833  on,  when  Meyerbeer's  musical  empire  had  become 
definitely  established. 

This  introduction  is  not  extended  as  a  trutui-thesis  for  a 
doctor's  degree  on  the  problem  of  "Heine  and  Music."  If  it  were, 
the  relations  between  Heine  and  Meyerbeer  would  require  a  much 
more  searching  analysis  than  hitherto  accorded  in  literature.  That 
is,  in  my  opinion,  still  an  open  subject  for  critical  and  exhaustive 
treatment,  as  is,  indeed,  the  more  general  subject  of  "Heine  and 
Music."    Here,  only  an  outline  can  he  attempted  for  the  reader's 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Heine,  with  less  caustic  wit  than  was 
his  wont,  refers  to  Meyerbeer's  proverbial  habit,  of  self-advertise- 
ment. This  habit  of  systematic,  "business -like"  propaganda  for 
bis  works,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  great  Giacomo  had  formed  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  amazing  career.  No  general  ever  planned 
his  campaigns  more  carefully  than  did  Meyerbeer  the  campaigns 
for  the  success  of  his  operas.    He  did  not,  like  Liszt,  and  in 
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Liszt's  phrase,  disdain  "to  buy  recognition  on  the  market."  On 
the  contrary,  he  made  that  a  deliberate  practice,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  Meyerbeer,  whether  with  ulterior  motives  or  not,  always 
held  liis  purse  open  for  fellow -artists  in  distress.  Heine  was  one 
n[  them  and  Meyerbeer  proved  his  friendship  for  him  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Especially  in  that  crisis  in  Heine's  life  when 
his  cousin  stopped  the  yearly  stipend  which  he  had  enjoyed  from 
his  "indecently"  rich  uncle  Solomon  Heine,  on  the  grounds  that 
his  father's  will  contained  no  provision  for  the  continuation  of 
the  stipend.  The  shocking  news  of  this  disaster  to  bis  already 
strained  circumstances  undoubtedly  hastened  the  ravages  of 
that  paralyzing  disease  which  condemned  Heine  to  the  terrible, 
long  years  of  his  "Mattress-grave"  death.  Heine's  biographer 
Strodtniann  claims  that  Meyerbeer  offered  to  pay  the  poet  the 
stipend  out  of  his  own  pocket,  if  the  cousin  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal. At  any  rate,  Meyerbeer  interceded  in  Heine's  behalf  and 
testified  to  the  fact  that  within  his  own  hearing  Heine's  uncle  had 
declared  the  stipend  to  be  intended  as  a  pension  for  life. 

Antisemitic  authors  like  Bartels  have  accused  Heine  of  al- 
most everything  on  the  calendar  of  sin,  lack  of  poetic  talent 
included.  One  need  not  take  such  silly  fanaticism  seriously,  but 
unfortunately  a  broad  yellow  streak  cannot  be  denied  in  Heine's 
character.  His  treatment,  for  instance,  of  Borne  and  Count 
Platen  went  far  beyond  the  permissible,  precisely  because  a  pen 
like  his  was  mightier  than  any  sword.  Liszt,  too,  in  the  contro- 
versy about  St.  Simonism,  had  occasion  to  smart  under  Heine's 
unfairly  vitriolic  attacks  and  in  more  than  one  of  his  poems  Heine's 
wit  became  rather  cheap  at  the  expense  of  Liszt.  Nevertheless, 
Heine  was  not  such  a  cad  as  to  turn  on  a  benefactor  like  Meyer- 
beer without  some  reason  which,  if  only  in  his  own  eyes,  justified 
him  in  dropping  all  pretense  of  courtesy  and  pouring  the  acid 
of  bis  contempt  on  Meyerbeer  as  he  did  after  he  had  (in  1347) 
ceased  to  write  musical  feuilletons. 

The  Meyerbeeriana  in  the  latter  tell  only  part  of  the  story, 
the  earlier  part.  For  the  rest  one  has  to  go  to  Heine's  later  poems 
in  the  marvelous  "Romancero,"  most  of  them  dating  from  1847 
to  1851,  and  his  "Last  poems,"  from  185S  to  1856,  which,  by  the 
way,  contain  poems  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  excel  those  of 
his  previous  periods.  Also  to  his  posthumous  "Gedanken  und 
Einffille,"  which  contain  the  following  apercus  on  Meyerbeer. 

The  eclecticism  in  (French)  music  was  imported  with  Meyerbeer. 
Meyerbeer  is  aristocracy's  musical  mattre  de  plaisir. 
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Meyerbeer  Lbs  become  entirely  Jewish.  If  he  should  want  to  return 
to  Berlin  into  his  former  position,  he  would  have  to  get  himself  baptized 
first. 

This  is  very  mild  in  comparison  with  his  contemptuous  refer- 
ences to  the  "Lorbeer-Meyer  /  Dem  grossen  Maestro  in  Berlin"  in 
his  poem  "Der  Wanzerich"  or  "Meyer-Bar  /  Der  musikalische 
Mulionar"  and  "Bitren-Meyer"  in  the  poem  "Koru'g  Langohr  I." 
Even  these  cheap  plays  on  Meyerbeer's  name  are  harmless  if 
confronted  with  these  lines  from  the  fragment  "Tdeologie": 

Ohren  gab  una  Golt  die  beiden 
Urn  von  Mozart.  Gluck  und  Haydn 
MeisteretUcke  aniuhoren— 
Gib  es  nur  Tonkunst-Kolik 
Und  Hamorrhoidal-Mueik 
Von  dem  grosato  Meyerbeer, 

Ears  God  gave  us  to  betiden 

That  by  Mozart.  Gluck  and  Haydn, 

Were^onaTart  but  eo'lic'void. 
And  music  only  hemorrhoid. 
By  the  great,  great  Meyerbeer; 
Then  with  one  ear  we  could  hear. 

Not  in  such  atrocious  taste  but  equally  vindictive  is  the 
poem,  also  happily  a  fragment,  "Pfian": 

Streichc  von  der  Stirn  den  Lorbeer, 
Der  zu lang  lierlidterbammelt 
Und  veraimm  mit  freiem  Ohr,  Beer, 
Was  Dir  meine  Lippe  slnmmelL 

Trete  vor  den  grosien  Mann  ich, 
Dcascn  holier  Genius 
1st  ein  wshrer  Kunstgenuw, 
Desaen  Rubm  ein  Meisteratiick  ut, 
Und  kein  Zufall,  nicht  ein  Glllclt  Ut, 
Daa  im  Schlafe  obne  Muh 
Manchcm  komoit,  er  weUs  nicht  wie, 
Wie  i.  B.  jenem  Robznaa', 

Nein.  der  Meister,  der  una  theuer, 
Uoser  lieber  B«ren-Meyer, 
Darf  aicb  rUhmen  ;  er  erschuf 
Selber  seines  Namcns  Ru(, 
Durch  die  Macht  der  Willenskralt, 
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Und  aein  Ktlnig.  Kin  Protestor. 
Hal  turn  Genemldiri-kliir 

Ihn  ernannt  und  niit  Uen'ulli-n 


He  may  boast;  creation  claim 
By  himself,  of  his  own  fame. 
Tliroupsli  hi.»  power  of  will  be  wrought, 
T[inn:^li  llii.1  ^L'ii-in  <.■  sirring  of  IJuHipM. 
Tliruugh  political  i.mchinnlion, 

And  his  king  and  his  protector 
Ah  the  general  director 
Of  all  musical  institutions  of  ours 
Iliis  [L|);)ui]Lti:il  liiici  villi  powers 
Equipped.  .  . 

which  I  moat  submissively  a> 


In  the  poem  that  follows,  the  hitler  "Die  Monge  llmt  es"  with 
its  almost  clairvoyant  prediction  of  recent  events — neither  poem 
hardly  intend t-tl  fur  publication — Heine  apain  spits  venom  at  his 
bOle-noire  n>  tlir  "Miisikverilet'lie!'." 

Space  und  manners  forbid  to  follow  Heine  further  in  this 
direction.  However,  one  poem  must  be  quoted  here  in  full, 
since  il  is  a  clever  little  [etiillcton  in  verse  on  Meyerbeer's  opera 
"Le  Prophete." 
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FESTGEDICHT 
rtcen.-n-Mi.-yer,  Meyer  Hi-it! 
Welch  ein  Utrm.  was  ist  die  MHr'? 
Willst  ilu  wirldieh  jctzt  gebaren 
Und  den  Heiland  una  bescheren, 
Der  verheiraen.  der  vcrsprDchen? 
Kuumist.  ilu  witklifh  iii  ilii-  Woclicn? 

IJr.-iiflilijiilirimT  K.ilik,^ 

Das  man  ..Jan  mi:  l.eyilvn"  ntimt? 

Nein,  ea  ist  nichl  mehr  Erfindung 
Der  Journals— die  Entbindung 
Ist  vollhracht,  sic  ist  gcschchcn! 
(J  bcra  tnnd  en  si  mi  die  Wehen; 
Der  verehrl,-  Wlicl.m-r  lien* 
Mit  verklartera  Angesicht 
In  dem  angstbethrantcn  Bctte! 
Erne  warn,.-  Seri-iftte 
Ugt  ihm  Gouin  auf  den  Bauch. 
ViVMicrviil.ilT  wie.'ii  Wrer  Pcl.laue.], 
Doch  die  Kindbettiimmerstille 
Untcrbricht  ein  laut  GobrUlle 
PlOtilich-w  erschmettem  hell 
Die  l'ossuncn.  Israel 
Ruft  mit  tausrnrl  Stimmen:  ,.Hei!!" 
(Unbezahlt  mm  gri)sslen  Teil), 
„H.eil  dem  Mciater,  der  una  tcircr. 
Heil  dem  grossen  Beeren-Meyer, 
Hcil  dem  grossen  Meyer-Beer! 
Der  nach  Ntiten,  lang  und  schwer. 
Der  nach  langen,  schweren  Ntiten 
Una  geborcn  den  Prophet™!" 

Tritt  ein  junger  Mann  hervor, 
Der  gebUrtig  ist  am  Preuasen 
Und  Hcrr  Brand  us  ist  geheissen. 
Schr  beschciden  ist  die  Micne. 
,'0h  ilili  tfcii-h  .-ill  H,-<lmiH-, 
Ein  berUhmter  Rattcnf  linger. 
Sein  MusiiiVfiliicsvcrpslisiT, 
Eingeschnlt  in  jeden  Hummel), 
l-]r  vitn  ifi't  cine  Trimmi..-], 
Pnukt  draul  los  im  Siegesrauschc, 
Wie  einsl  Mirjam  thai,  ala  Mausche 
Eine  grtasc  Sehlacbt  gewann. 
Und  er  hebt  zu  singen  an  : 
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Genialer  Kilns  tlerscb»eLis 
Hat  bcdHchtig.  tropfenweb, 

Der  mil  Planken  feat  verrammelt. 
Nub  die  Schleusen  oufgisogen, 
Bricht  hervor  in  atolien  Wogen 
Du  GcwSsser— Gottea  Wander! 


Wie  der  Rheinatrom  bei  Schaffbausen, 
Wd  Kaskaden  tchtfunien.  brausen. 
L'nd  lierliner  StnoWn 
Gaffend  atchn  mit  fetich  ten  Hosen, 
Wie  die  Weicbael,  wo  da  hausen 
Edle  Polcn.  die  aidi  lausen. 
Singend  ihre  Heldenleiden 
Bel  d«  Ufer.  Traaerweiden; 
J«,  er  bt  fast  wie  em  Meer. 
Wie  das  rote,  wd  das  Heer 
Phanonb  musat'  crotiufrn. 
Wshrend  wir  bindarchgelaufen 
Trocknen  Fuaaea  mit  der  Beule — 
Welqhe  Tiete.  wdche  Brain! 
Hier  auf  dtesem  Erdenglobus 
Gibt's  kcin  bessres  Waaaer-Opntl 


EPILOG 

(Zum  Loblied  auf  den  cdeberri7no  mattro  Fiatanao.) 

Die  Neger  berichtea:  der  Klinig  der  Thiere, 
Der  Lowe,  wenn  er  erkrukt  ist,  kuriere 
Sich  dadureh.  daas  er  einen  Alfen  lerreisst 
Und  ihn  mit  Haut  und  Haar  verapeiat. 

Ich  bin  keia  Lawe,  icb  bin  keio  KSuig 
Der  Thiers,  doch  wollt  ich  erproben  tin  wenig 
Das  Ncger-Rcccpt— ich  schricb  dies  Poem 
Und  ich  befinde  mich  besser  aeitdem. 
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FESTIVAL  POEM' 


What  is  this  noise?    Wtats  this  we  hear? 
Say,  will  you  really  now  give  birth 
Unto  a.  Christ  fur  us  on  earth P 
Promised  and  foretold  he's  been. 
Are  you  really  lying-in? 


Nay.  it  is  not  the  hoax  of  ev'ry 

Newspaper — fur  the  child's  delivery 

Has  been  accomplished,  time's  accounlei 

And  the  birth-pangs  are  surmounted. 

The  lier-in  esteemed  is  resting, 

His  mien  transfigured  joy  attesting, 

Upon  his  couch  with  tears  all  wet. 

And  a  well-warmed  serviette 

Does  Gouin*  o'er  his  belly  drag 

Now  slack  as  any  empty  bag. 

But  the  confincim-iit-ruum1,  slill  dim 

la  shattered  by  a  fund  alarm, 

Suddenly— there's  a  l.Iaring  swell 

Of  trumpeU,  and  all  Israel 

Crie,  with  a  t!,„„..m,.]  ,»m  "Hail!" 

(Most  all  unpaid  this  cry  exhale] 

"Hail  the  master  we  admire! 

Hail  the  mighty  Beeren-Meyer! 

Who  in  labor,  long,  severe, 
Who  in  labor,  long,  arduous, 
Has  a  prophet  born  unto  us!" 

From  the  jubilating  chorus 
One  young  man  steps  out  before  us. 
Who  in  Prussia  saw  the  daylight, 
Ydept  Braodus,'  if  they  say  right. 
Very  modest  is  his  mien. 
(Did,  as  does  the  Bedouin, 
Some  rat-catcher  fame-possessor. 
Music-publishing  predecessor" 
Drill  him  till  he's  up  to  snuff?) 

'There  had  lircn  a  great  deal  of  Fuss  made  fur  years  oveL 
tr,"  before  the  work  was  cuniplrlrii  am!  produtcd- 
'Meyerbeer  a  friend. 
The  music  publisher. 
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He  pielta  a  drum  up — that's  the  stuff! — 
And  thumps  away  with  triumph  rosy 
As  Miriam  on  a  time  when  Mosey 
Had  won  a  battle,  conquering; 
And  then  he  starts  right  in  to  sing: 

"Genial  sweat  of  artistry, 

Drop  by  drop,  juilii-ioiisly. 

In  its  reservoir  collected. 

By  strong  planks  from  escape  protected, 

Now  the  sluce-gates  raised,  it  Sows. 

In  proud  waves  bursting  forth,  it  goes. 

The  flood-tide— Wondrous  1    God  the  giver! 

Lo.  it  is  a  mighty  river! 

Yes,  a  stream  that  quite  as  great  is 

As  the  Ganges  or  Euphrates, 

Where  on  banks  where  palms  are  waving 

Elephant-calves  go  a-bathing; 

As  the  Rhine,  Scliaiihausen  leaving. 

Roars  and  foams  its  cascades  weaving; 

And  the  Berlin  students,  staring. 

Stand  their  moistened  trousers  wearing; 

like  Vistula,  its  shores  housing 

Noble  Poles,  themselves  delousing. 

Whose  song  their  hcro-suff'rmg  staunches 

Beneath  the  weeping-willow  brandies; 

Aye.  'tis  almost  like  a  sea. 

Like  the  Red.  where  wretchedly 

Pharoah  and  his  host  were  drowned, 

White  we  skipped  through  safe  and  sound, 

Passing  dry-shod  with  our  plunder 

Depth  and  breadth,  O  what  a  wonder! 

Here  upon  this  mundane  globus 

There's  no  better  water-opus. 

Like  God  and  Nature'  great — what's  more 

I  HAVE  GOT  THE  VOCAL  SCORE!" 


EPILOGUE 

(To  the  Sons  of  Praise  upon  the  cdxbarimo  maestro  Fiatcomo.) 
The  king  of  the  beasts,  runs  the  negroes'  narrating. 
The  lion,  when  ill.  cures  himself  without  waiting 
By  seiziog  so  ape,  whom  to  pieces  he  tears, 
Anil  swallowing  the  simian  with  hide  and  with  hairs. 

I  am  no  lion,  no  ruler  royal 

Of  beasts,  j  et  I  wanted  to  give  it  a  (rial 

That  recipe  negroid— so  this  poem  inditing— 

i"God  and  Nature,"  a  youthful  work  of  Meyerbeer's. 
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This  epilogue  will  convince  even  the  most  charitably  in- 
clined that  Heine's  poetic  insults  to  Meyerbeer  were  "inspired" 
by  animosity  more  than  by  moral  disgust  with  Meyerbeer's 
mefhods,  so  deliciously  summed  up  in  Heine's  poem  "Ruhelech- 
zend"  in  the  untranslatable  word  "Weltberdhmtheitsklacke." 

No  amount  of  whitewashing  can  obscure  the  lamentable  truth. 
Wirth  and  other  writers  may  wax  eloquent  over  the  essential 
purity  of  Heine's  character;  they  may  explain  away  much  by 
Heine's  desire  to  provide  for  his  wife,  by  his  poverty  and  by  his 
heavy  debts.  We  very  cheerfully  join  them  in  giving  Heine  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  wherever  possible,  yet  the  plain  fact  remains 
that  there  was,  as  Mr.  Calvocorcssi  aptly  put  it  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Musical  Times  in  his  article  "Heine  and  some  musicians" — 
"a  blot  on  the  escutcheon." 

One  wonders  what  Franc  Liszt  thought,  when  be  read  Heine's 
lengthy  but  unconvincing  defense  of  himself  for  having  accepted 
for  years  a  gratuity  from  the  French  government,  officially  as  a 
distinguished  foreign  guest  of  the  French  nation,  in  reality  as  a 
maxim-silencer:  a  bribe  remains  a  bribe  whether  one  be  paid  to 
say  pleasant  things  or  not  to  say  unpleasant  things.  Liszt  and 
Heine  broke  in  1844  and  soon  Heine  became  vindictive.  The 
real  reason,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Chantavoinc,  was  not 
revealed  until  many  years  later  by  Liszt  to  Line  Ramann,  his 
biographer:  he  never  "enjoyed  the  extortion  of  funds"  by  Heine. 
The  final  break  came  when  Heine  in  1844  wrote  a  letter  to  Liszt 
(published  in  1895  by  La  Mara  in  her  collection  of  "Letters  of 
famous  contemporaries  to  Liszt")  in  which  Heine  informed  his 
"friend"  that  an  article  written  by  him  contained  things  which 
might  not  please  Liszt,  that  he  should  like  to  see  him  to  talk 
matters  over,  etc.  Coming  on  top  of  an  attempt  to  borrow 
several  thousand  francs  from  Liszt,  this  gentle  hint  at  blackmail 
did  not  have  the  desired  result,  as  Heine  might  have  foreseen  bad 
he  known  Liszt  better.  This  episode  in  the  relations  between 
Liszt  and  Heine  even  in  the  absence  of  incriminating  documents 
would  have  gone  far  to  explain  to  a  psychologist  the  motives  which 
prompted  Heine  in  turning  suddenly  so  savagely  on  Meyerbeer, 
after  the  fulsome  journalistic  praise  of  his  "Friend,"  much  of 
which,  of  course,  was  sincere  and  entirely  justified  by  Meyer- 
beer's historical  position.  The  diagnosis  would  have  been  that 
Heine  was  apt  to  turn  on  a  friend,  if  he  asked  for  money  and  did 
not  receive  it. 

It  also  happens  that  in  my  university  days  a  grandson  of 
Meyerbeer  told  me  of  the  existence  of  material  in  the  archives 
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of  the  Meyerbeer  family  which  would  be  likely  to  present  to  the 
world  a  more  truthful  portrait  of  Meyerbeer  than  apparently 
readers  (and  therefore  the  critics)  of  musical  literature  had  thither- 
to insisted  on  and  would  vindicate  his  grandfather.  Just  how 
Meyerbeer's  vindication  could  be  effected  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  maestro  had  not  made  temptation  easy  for  indigent 
journalists  to  weigh  the  merit  of  his  operas  on  a  scale  of  gold,  was 
not  quite  clear.  However,  sundry  sensational  revelations  were 
expected  from  the  secret  dustier  of  letters,  etc.,  especially  as  the 
will  of  Meyerbeer  was  supposed  to  have  forbidden  its  publication 
until  fifty  years  after  his  death.  He  died  in  1864,  and  those  Meyer- 
beeriana  do  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  seen  the  light  of  day,  but — 
as  a  sort  of  preliminary  shock — the  second-hand  dealer  Henrici  of 
Berlin  in  101S  offered  for  sale,  without  disclosing  their  provenience, 
some  letters  written  by  Heine  to  Meyerheer  between  1835  and 
1845.  Henrici  knew  his  business  well  enough  to  whet  the  appetite 
of  the  morbidly  curious  by  reducing  the  quotations  from  these 
letters  in  his  catalogue  to  a  minimum.  When  in  the  following 
year  (December,  1913  and  January,  1914)  Friedrich  Wirth  pub- 
lished them  in  their  entirety  in  an  article  for  the  magazine  "Der 
Greif"  under  the  title  of  "Heine  and  Meyerbeer,  mit  unge- 
druckten  Briefen,"  he  argued  that  Hcnrici's  excerpts  had  created 
an  impression  unjustly  detrimental  to  Heine's  reputation. 

In  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Heine,  Prof.  Wirth 's  tactics  are 
rather  naive.  He  tries  hard  to  whitewash  Heine  by  flinging 
mud  at  Meyerbeer  and  even  at  Heine's  wife  for  her  extravagance. 
He  maintains  that  both  Heine  and  Meyerbeer  had  to  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  gang  of  journalistic  grafters  with  whom 
Paris  was  then  infested,  and  especially  to  protect  themselves  by 
the  application  of  gold  against  the  "fleas,"  as  Heine  called  them, 
poured  into  France  by  Germany.    Says  Wirth: 

Meyerbeer  was  rich  and  gladly  spent  money  for  the  purchase  of 
journalistic  favors.  That  !hey  had  to  t.e  ]. unbiased,  was  not  (he  fault  of 
Heine.  And  to  purchase  them,  was  in  those  davs  a  necessity.  We  know 
[do  we?]  that  Liszt  procured  for  himself  in  a  similar  manner  favorable 
press  comments  and  that  Meyerbeer  bought  up  insignificant  journalists 
(like  Johann  Peter  Lvser,  as  I  have  proved)  for  such  small  sums  as  80 
florins— Ami  since  Heine  untiringly  worked  for  Meyerbeer's  glory  in 
newspaper  offices,  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  the  equivalent  in 
money,  not  taken  as  presents,  us  (lid  his  journalistic  colleagues,  hut  as 
loans.    To  expect  him  to  have  labored  without  compensation,  would 

Such  specious  arguments  leave  an  even  worse  taste  in  one's 
mouth,   than    Heine's   misdeeds.    Granting  that   he,   with  his 
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barbed-wire  pen,  put  himself  at  tie  easy  mercy  of  journalist ic 
blackmailers,  that  his  venture  to  found  a  German  newspaper  in 
Paris  and  other  circumstances  ruined  him  financially,  that  he 
needed  money  badly,  granting  all  this  and  more,  there  is  really 
little  difference  between  accepting  a  money  present  and  a  money 
loan — if  one  does  not  pay  it  back.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Wirth  that  possibly  it  was  Heine's  plain  duty  as  a 
critic  to  slay  Meyerbeer's  enemies  gratis  and  to  praise  his  friend's 
operas,  if  he  believed  in  them,  without  the  stimulant  uf  loans. 
In  watching  the  cooperative  game  played  by  this  par  nobile  fratrum 
one  is  reminded  of  jolly  Demokritos-Weber's  "one  hand  washes 
the  other  and  in  the  process  both  become  dirty."  Of  course,  for  a 
friend  to  borrow  money  from  a  friend  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
natural  things  in  the  world,  but  when  these  borrowings  are  linked, 
as  appears  from  Heine's  letters,  with  services  rendered  or  to  be 
rendered,  then  the  matter  becomes  just  a  little  malodorous.  Fur 
instance,  the  reader  will  be  amused  by  Heine's  ridicule  of  Spon- 
tini,  but  if  be  knows  that  Spontini  and  Meyerbeer  were  bitter 
enemies,  and  in  a  sense  rivals,  and  that  Heine  in  one  of  the  letters 
to  his  friend  and  "backer"  Meyerbeer  formulates  his  plan  of  attack 
on  Spontini  with  great  glee,  then  the  reader  will  very  properly 
draw  his  own  conclusions. 

The  first  of  the  nine  letters  is  dated  April  6,  1835,  the  last 
Dec.  24,  1845.  Money  is  practically  the  leit-motiv  in  all  of  them. 
Just  when  Heine  began  his  "borrowings"  from  Meyerbeer  is  not 
quite  clear,  but  it  must  have  been  between  the  year  18S7  when 
the  two  became  acquainted  and  the  letter  of  April  6,  1835,  in 
which  Heine  writes  that  again  his  pockets  had  been  completely 
emptied  by  the  "fteus"  and  that  since  his  and  Meyerbeer's  troubles 
were  intertwined,  he  must  again  demand  money  from  him — 500 
francs,  which  seems  to  have  been  Heine's  standardized  figure. 

The  break  between  these  two  men  of  genius  came  in  1845. 
It  appears  that  either  late  in  1843  or  early  in  1844  Heine  conceived 
the  brilliant  idea  that  the  publication  of  songs  by  Giacomo  Meyer- 
beer to  some  poems  in  the  popular  vein  by  Heinrich  Heine  would  be 
a  profitable  affair.  Meyerbeer  apparently  accepted  the  suggestion, 
but,  slow  worker  that  he  was  or  because  of  some  other  reason  he 
did  not  compose  the  poems.  However,  on  the  strength  of  Meyer- 
beer's promise,  Heine  forthwith  drew  from  Escudter,  the  pub- 
lisher, advance  royalties  amounting  to  1000  francs.  Then,  when 
Meyerbeer  failed  to  send  the  music,  Heine  used  that  fact  as  a 
pretext  for  borrowing  some  more  money  from  Meyerbeer.  When 
the  latter  reacted  negatively,  Heine  ostensibly  fell  back  on 
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Meyerbeer's  default  in  delivering  the  promised  music,  as  a.  ground 
for  "taking  leave"  from  Meyerbeer.  That  this  was  a  mere  bluff, 
even  Wirth  concedes,  but  Meyerbeer,  who  was  not  a  novice  in 
this  game  of  journalistic  poker,  called  the  bluff.  While  holding 
out  a  friendly  hand  to  Heine,  the  hand  remained  empty.  The 
breach  was  not  healed,  and  could  not  be  healed  after  1849,  when 
Heine  wrote  his  "Festgedicht."  This  "Poem"  soon  found  its  way 
into  a  Hamburg  sheet  that  fed  on  that  type  of  diatribe  (signifi- 
cantly called  "Der  Freischlltfc")  and  promptly  was  called  to 
Meyerbeer's  attention.  In  his  desperate  desire  to  whitewash 
Heine,  Mr.  Wirth  remarks  that  the  publication  of  the  "Festge- 
dicht" was  due  to  an  indiscretion  and  not  attributable  to  Heine, 
but  a  few  lines  further  on  he  makes  the  terribly  damaging  state- 
ment that  Heine  himself  had  vainly  tried  to  have  the  poem 
published  in  the  "Allgenieine  Zeitung"!  He  further  telte  us  that 
Heine  became  furious  when  Meyerbeer  remained  deaf  to  his 
demand  for  participation  in  the  royalties  on  a  ballet  "Snkuntala" 
by  Taglioni,  staged  in  Berlin,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  based 
on  his  own  ill-fated  "Faust"  ballet-scenario.  And  worse  than  this, 
he  informs  us  that  Heine  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  wrote  that  it  was 
about  time  to  "castigate"  Meyerbeer,  and  that  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Kolb  of  April  17,  1849,  one  day  after  the  premiere  of  Meyer- 
beer's "Le  Propb&te,"  Heine  sneeringly  referred  to  the  opera  as  a 
"miserable  opus"  on  which  "streams  of  gold  had  been  spent  for 
publicity  purposes."  In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  musical  world  is 
expected  by  Mr.  Wirth  to  believe  that  Meyerbeer's  refusal  further 
to  lend  money  to  Heine  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  poet's  radical 
change  of  mind  towards  Meyerbeer's  merits  as  a  composer:  allow- 
ing for  the  poet's  disappointment  over  the  Escudier  and  Siikiin- 
tata  episodes,  his  apostaey  is  put  on  purely  esthetic  grounds. 
That  Heine  was  privileged  to  change  his  mind  about  Meyerbeer's 
music  after  1845  no  one  will  deny;  nor  that  he  was  privileged  to 
worship  at  Meyerbeer's  temple  of  music  with  more  esthetic 
convictions  than  in  the  temples  of  other  composers.  What  lifts 
the  matter  suspiciously  out  of  the  pure  regions  of  esthetics  is 
precisely  the  fact  that  Heine  never  wrote  anything  really  de- 
rogatory about  Meyerbeer  until  his  chances  for  borrowing  money 
from  him  had  definitely  disappeared,  and  that  bis  eulogies  of  Meyer- 
beer at  the  expense  of  others  coincided  with  the  years  during 
which  the  poet,  in  plain  English,  behaved  and  acted  very  much 
like  the  other  "fleas." 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wirth  is  of  a  different  opinion  and  reaches 
the  quod  erat  demonstrandum  that  "the  publication  (of  the  letters) 
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in  their  entirety  will  surely  prove  that  they  cannot  cause  us  to  call 
Heine  simply  an  extortionist  and  venal  critic,"  the  following 
letters  will  serve  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  direction  in  which 
the  historical  truth  lies: 

Paris,  May  13th,  181*. 

What  I  have  to  write  you,  great  maestro,  I  know  full  well;  but 
how  I  shall  write  you  to-day,  I  do  not  yet  know.  For  my  eyes  are  again 
in  a  sad  condition.  I  can  hardly  distinguish  the  letters  which  I  am 
jotting  down  and,  to  make  things  worse,  my  mind  is  clouded  at  present 
by  a  terrible  ill-humor.  For  the  latter  you  are  somewhat  to  lie  l>!:im<;d; 
indeed  I  attribute  it  wholly  to  you.  You  have  shown  me  too  much  lore 
and  friendship  that  I  could  be  seriously  enraged  at  you,  but  tbc  manner 
in  which  you  deserted  me  with  reference  to  the  songs  is,  I  confess,  un- 
pardonable. The  more  so,  since  you  knew  very  well,  that  I  was  losing 
thereby  every  three  weeks  iOU  francs,  a  sum  on  which  I  counted.  This 
deficit  has  placed  me  in  a  position  of  extreme  want. 

In  the  beginning,  and  in  order  to  keep  me  temporarily  quiet,  you 
instructed  Gouin'  to  pay  me  100  francs.  However  small  this  sum  was, 
I  accepted  it  because  I  have  the  principle  never  to  refuse  money,  be  it 
ever  so  little.  (How  badly  the  people  know  me  who  denounce  me  as  a 
man  without  principles!)  Gouin  kept  me  off  with  the  promise  of  a 
letter  from  you.  1  muted  and  waited  and  growled  mid,  to  get  even 
with  you,  I  recently  went  to  the  Huguenots  to  hear  Sir.  Mengis.  I 
forbade  my  wife  to  applaud;  I  told  her  how  abominably  Meyerbeer 
treats  me  and  how  it  was  his  fault  that  I  could  not  yet  buy  her  a  new 
dress — but  she  need  not  hiss  just  for  that. 

The  greater  vengeance  comes  to-day.  If  ever  you  deserved  sack- 
ing and  looting,  it  will  be  to-day.  My  eyes  demand  that  I  betake  myself 
to  some  resort  and  T  am  obiged  to  ask  you  to  fortify  my  consumptive 
pocket-book  with  500  francs.  After  you  have  sent  me  the  tunes,  I  shall 
restore  to  you  the  money,  but  in  the  meantime  you  must  send  me  the 
500  francs  as  soon  as  possible,  indeed  immediately,  because  I  should  not 
be  writing  to  you  for  the  money  if  I  did  not  need  it  badly.  Also,  I  know 
that  you  would  help  me  gladly  in  this  iimtuuT,  even  if  I  were  mil  .so  fully 
entitled  to  help  as  I  am  to-day.  1  believe  certainly  that  I  shall  pay 
you  back  the  money,  after  I  have  received  the  tunes, ■ — If  I  consider 
that  your  tardiness,  not  counting  my  trip,  costs  me  about  3000  francs, 
I  reconcile  myself  with  the  necessity  of  writing  you  to-day.* 


Paris,  December  S4th,  1845. 

Highly  esteemed  Maestro  1 

To  be  candid,  I  cannot  bear  even  to  have  asked  you  in  vain  for  a 
thing.    I  shall,  therefore,  now  have  to  take  leave  of  you. 

In  parting  from  you,  I  feel  compelled,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to 
let  you  know  that  you  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  great  value  it 

>A  French  financier  and  devoted  friend  of  Meyerbeer. — Ed. 
The  rut  ot  the  letter  ii  foroino  to  the  subject.— Ed. 
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was  to  you  and  others  that  I  kept  my  post  here  in  Paris  for  fifteen  years, 
in  spite  of  the  sacrifices  of  money  and  health  which  this  feverish  and 
costly  place  imposed  on  me.  As  lo  the  Volkslieder- melodies,  I  relieve 
you  of  your  promise.  For  years  you  have  led  me  by  the  nose  like  a 
fool;  I  now  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  publication.  I  have 
informed  Messrs.  Escudier  to  that  etTect  and  have  returned  to  them  the 
advance  royalty  of  1000  francs.  Perhaps  I  shall  hand  back  to  you  one 
of  these  days  the  300  francs,  with  which  you  recently  claimed  to  have 
"bought  in"  your  promise;1 — I  prefer  to  relieve  you  gratis  of  that  obliga- 
tion. Nor  can  I  keep  from  you  how  I  realize  now  that,  though  you  are 
a  genius  in  music,  it  is  in  that  respect  only  that  I  can  admire  and  respect 

II  kin-hick  Heine. 


The  sketch  of  Meyerbeer's  answer  reads: 
Dearest  Heine! 

Your  letter  has  deeply  wounded  me.  After  my  having  shown  you 
for  many  years,  whenever  you  so  desired, — charitable  proofs  of  my 
friendship  and  attachment,  you  write  me  such  a  bitter  letter,  because  the 
present  condition  of  my  finances  docs  not  permit  me  to  accede  this  time 
to  your  wishes.  I  should  feel  still  more  pained,  did  I  not  (relieve  that 
perhaps  your  present  ill-health  has  thrown  dark  and  irritating  shadows 
over  your  moral  mood  and  that  therefore  your  letter  is  but  the  result  of  a 
temporary  physical  indisposition. 

However,  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  cease  so  easily  to  be  the  friend  of 
my  friends,  even  though  the  latter  may  set  the  example.  Hence,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  you  will  always  find  in  me  the  warm  admirer  of 
your  great  genius  and  the  loyal  devoted  friend. 

Your  sincerely  devoted 

M. 

Heine's  genius  as  a  poet  and  feuilletonist  is  not  impaired  by 
such  letters  or  by  his  poetic  vivisection  of  Meyerbeer  after  they 
had  parted  company.  Nor  docs  Heine's  itching  palm  affect  those 
sides  of  his  character,  which  will  ever  remain  admirable.  Even 
if  it  did,  this  would  not  be  the  place  to  argue  the  point.  Here 
Heine's  weaknesses  are  of  interest  and  importance  only  for  their 
bearing  on  the  tone  and  substance  of  his  musical  feuilletons. 
These  are  entertaining  enough  in  themselves,  but  they  afford 
additional  enjoyment  if  one  has  shadowed  Heinrich  Heine  behind 
the  scenes  and  there  beholds  him  in  the  act  of  moving  his  puppets 
on  wires  of  gold  with  as  much  malice  of  afterthought  as  of  fore- 
thought. 

•AnpHMnUy  this  IH  cither  the  mm  uked  [or  by  Heine  in  the  other  letter  or  a 
■ubiequent  lout.— Ed. 
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THE  FEUILLETONS 

THE  BERLIN  LETTERS 

(ieaa) 

It  is  with  his  first  "Letter  from  Berlin"  (Jan.  20,  1822)  that 
Heine's  musical  feuilletons  may  he  said  to  begin.  Here  he  mentions 
Alexandre-Jean  Boucher,  soloist  to  King  Charles  IV  of  Spain, 
that  executive  violin  virtuoso  who  called  himself  "the  Alexander 
of  the  violin,"  and  whose  concert  tours  took  him  to  Holland, 
Germany  and  England.    Says  Heine: 

Boucher  really  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
He  calls  himself  a  cosmopolite,  the  Socrates  among  violinists,  rakes 
together  an  insane  amount  of  money,  and  in  his  gratitude  calls  Berlin 
the  capital*  de  la  mnsique.  Yet  let  us  hasten  quickly  by;  here  is  another 
confectioner's  shop,  and  there  lives  Lebeufve,  a  name  which  magnetizes. 
Look  at  the  handsome  buildings  which  line  both  sides  of  the  Linden! 
This  is  where  the  most  aristocratic  circles  of  Berlin  reside.  But  let  us 
hurry  on!  The  great  building  to  the  left  is  the  Fuchs  confectionary. 
Everything  in  it  is  beautifully  decorated:  there  are  mirrors,  flowers, 
marzipan  figurines,  gilding  everywhere,  in  short,  everything  breathes 
the  most  exceptional  elegance.  Yet  all  that  one  eats  there  is  of  the  worst 
and  most  expensive  in  Berlin.  There  is  little  choice  as  regards  the  con- 
fectionary  and  most  of  it  is  stale  A  couple  of  musty  old  magazines  lie 
on  the  table,  and  the  tall  young  lady  who  waits  on  us  is  not  even  pretty. 
We  will  not  go  to  Fuchs'.  I  eat  no  mirrors  and  silk  curtains,  and  when 
I  wish  to  see  something  worth  looking  at,  I  go  to  Spontini'a  "Cortez" 
or  "Otympia." 

In  his  second  letter  (March  16,  of  the  same  year),  Heine  again 
reverts  to  Boucher,  and  then  passes  to  other  details  of  musical 
life  in  Berlin. 

Boucher,  who  has  long  since  given  his  very— very— very  last  eon- 
cert,  and  is  now,  perhaps,  enchanting  Warsaw  or  St.  Petersburg  with 
his  conjurer's  tricks  on  the  violin,  is  quite  in  the  right  when  he  calls 
Berlin  la  capiiale  de  la  muiigue.  All  winter  long  there  has  been  so 
great  a  singing  and  sounding  here  that  one  could  scarcely  hear  or  see. 
One  concert  trod  upon  the  heels  of  another. 

Wet  nennt  die  Fiedler,  nrnnt  die  Namen. 

Die  guttich  hier  lusammenkamen? 

Bel  bat  von  Hispanicn  kameu  lie 
L'nd  spielten  auf  dem  Schaugeruste 
Gar  uancae  schlechte  Melodic. 

(Who'll  name  the  fiddlers,  oae  and  'totter 
Who  here  as  guests  met  one  another? 
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From  Spain  ifaelf  they  took  their  way. 
And  on  the  concert  platform  Uwj 
Full  many  a  wretched  tune  did  play.) 

The  Spaniard  was  Escudero,  a  pupil  of  Baillot,  a  good  violinist, 
voune,  blooming,  handsome,  and  vet  no  yrotit)l  of  the  ladies.  An 
ominous  rumor  preceded  him,  to  the  effect  that  the  Italian  knife  had 
made  him  impotent  to  endanger  the  fair  sex.  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
recounting  all  the  musical  evening  conversations  which  delighted  and 
bored  us  !hi,  winter.  I  shall  only  mention  that  the  Seidler's  concert 
was  attended  to  excess,  and  that  we  are  filled  with  expectation  of  Drouct's 
concert,  because  young  Mendelssohn  is  going  to  play  in  it  for  the  first 

Have  you  not  yet  heard  Maria  von  Weber's  'FrcisehllU'?  No? 
UiifiirlimalK  iiifiu!  llu!  have  yuu  not  at  least  heard  the  "Song  of  the 
Bridesmaids,"  called  'Bridal  Wreath'  for  short,  from  this  opera?  No? 
Fortunate  man! 

If  you  go  from  the  Halle  to  the  Oranienburg  Gate,  and  from  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  to  the  Xiiuigstlior.  yea,  if  you  even  £0  from  the 
Ii)itrrl!itui:i  to  the  Ktlpnicker  Gate,  you  will  forever  and  eternally  hear 
the  some  melody,  the  song  of  songs,  the  'Bridal  Wreath'! 

As  in  Goethe's  "Elegies"  we  see  the  poor  Englishman  pursued  in 
every  land  by  the  strains  of  Marlborough  >'en  va't-en  guerre,  so  I  am 
hounded  from  early  morn  until  late  at  night  by  the  song: 

Wir  wiudon  dzr  den  Jungfernkranz 
Mil  veilclienhlauer  Seide; 
Wit  Illnren  dich  su  Spiel  und  Tanz, 
Zu  Lust  und  Hochzeitfreude. 

So  honor,  sehiiner.  sc honor  grllncr  Juni/iemkraiiz 
Mit  voilolii.-niilfin.-r  Sriito.  u:it  voilolii-nliluuor  Jv'ide! 

Lavsndel,  Myrt'  und  Thymian 
Das  naohst  in  nioinein  fiarten. 
Vi'ic  lutiia-  lileiht  der  Freiersmaim.' 
Ich  konn  iha  kaum  erwarten! 

Ctor: 

Schoner,  schoner,  schUaex  uj.w. 


(The  bridal  wreath  for  thee  we  bind. 
With  silken  thread  of  azure. 
In  wedded  days  may'at  Ihou  find 
Full  store  of  hope  and  pleasure. 

Cbonu: 

Itriria!  garland,  lluiv.  r-i  iiliito  unit  loaves  of  green. 
Silken  lliread  of  azure,  may  their  life  be  pleasure! 
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I've  planted  thyme  and  myrtle  sweet 
They  all  have  bloom'd  and  faded; 
Bui  when  shall  I  my  true  love  meet  ? 
How  Jong  will  he  delay  yet  ? 

Bridal  garlaud,  Sowers  white  and  leaves  uf  green,  etc.) 

Though  I  may  be  in  the  best  of  humor  when  I  rise,  all  my  cheer- 
fulness is  dashed  at  oniw  when  the  very  sehool  children  who  go  by  my 
window  early  in  the  morning  twitter  the  'Bridal  Wreath.'  No  more 
than  an  hour  passes,  and  the  landlady's  daughter  gets  up  with  her 
'Bridal  Wreath.'  1  hear  my  barber  singing  the  'Bridal  Wreath'  on  his 
way  upstairs.  The  little  girl  who  does  the  wash  comes  along  'with 
thyme  and  myrtle  sweet.'  And  so  it  goes  on.  My  head  rings.  I  can- 
not stand  it,  hurry  from  the  house  and  in  a  rage  fling  myself  into  a  cab. 
It  is  well  that  I  can  hear  no  song  through  the  rattling  of  the  wheels.  I 

get  out  at  B.  .  .  . 's.    May  I  see  Miss  B  P   The  servant  hurries. 

Yes!  The  doors  open.  There  sits  the  charmer  at  the  piano  and  receives 
me  with: 

But  when  shall  I  my  true  love  meet  ? 
Row  long  will  he  delay  yet? 

Yon  sing  like  an  angel,  1  cry  with  spasmodic  friendliness.  "I'll 
begin  again  at  the  beginning,"  lisps  her  ladyship,  and  once  more  she  binds 
her  "Bridal  Wreath"  and  hinds  and  binds  until  I  myself  begin  to  tie 
myself  into  knots  like  a  worn:  in  my  unspeakable  torture;  until  in  terror 
of  soul  I  cry  out:  'Help,  Samiel!' 

That,  you  must  know,  is  the  name  of  the  evil  one  in  the  "Frei- 
sehiltK";  Caspar  the  huntsman,  who  has  sold  himself  to  him,  whenever 
he  is  hard  pressed  cries:  'Help,  Samiel!'  It  became  the  style  here  to 
make  use  of  the  expression  when  humorously  embarrassed,  and  Boucher, 
who  terms  himself  the  Socrates  of  the  violin,  even  called  out  loudly 
'Help,  Samiel!'  in  a  concert,  when  one  of  his  slriugs  snapped. 

And  Samiel  helps.  The  disconcerted  donna  suddenly  ceases  her 
binding  song  and  lisps:  "What  is  the  matter  with  your''  -'N'nl  hiug  1ml 
pure  delight,"  1  gasp  with  a  forced  smile.  "You  are  ill."  says  she.  "go 
to  the  Tbiergarten,  enjoy  the  fine  weal  her  ami  look  at  the  fine  folk." 
I  seize  hat  and  cane,  kiss  her  ladyship's  gracious  hand,  cast  one  last 
lingering  look  of  passion  in  her  direction,  dart  out  of  the  door,  once  more 
climb  into  the  first  cab  1  can  find,  and  roll  to  the  Brandenburg  Gale.  I 
get  out  and  run  into  the  Thiergarten. 

I  advise  you,  should  you  get  out  once  in  a  while,  not  to  miss  the 
opportunity  one  of  these  fine  early  spring  days,  of  going  to  the  Thier- 
garten at  about  this  time,  say  half-past  one.  Go  in  at  the  left,  and 
hasten  to  the  spot  where  our  Louise  of  blessed  memory  has  been  honored 
with  a  small,  simple  monument  by  the  female  indwellers  of  the  Thier- 
garten  Dur  king  makes  a  habit  uf  walking  there.  He  is  a  handsome, 
noble  and  imposing  figure,  disdaining  all  outward  pomp.  He  almost 
invariably  wears  a  modest  grey  mantle,  and  I  managed  to  make  a  simple- 
ton believe  that  the  king  was  often  obliged  to  put  up  with  such  clothes 
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because  the  master  of  his  wardrobe  did  not  live  in  Prussia,  and  seldom 
came  to  Berlin.  At  this  time  the  king'a  handsome  children  may  also 
be  seen  in  the  Thiergartcn,  as  well  as  the  entire  court  and  the  noblest 
among  the  nobility.  The  alien  faces  are  those  belonging  to  the  families 
of  foreign  ambassadors.  One  or  two  lackeys  in  livery  follow  the  dis- 
tinguished ladies  at  a  short  distance.  Officers  gallop  by  on  the  moat 
beautiful  horses.  I  have  seldom  seen  handsomer  horses  than  here  in 
licriin.  I  delight  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  these  splendid  equestrian 
figures.  The  princes  of  our  royal  house  arc  among  them.  What  a 
strong  and  handsome  family  of  princes!  No  deformed  or  wasted  branch 
is  put  forth  from  this  stem!  With  joyous  vitality,  courage  and  distinc- 
tion reflected  in  their  faces,  the  king's  two  older  sons  ride  by.  Yonder 
handsome,  youthful  figure,  witb  a  good  face  and  eyes  full  of  loving 
kindness,  is  the  king's  third  son.  Prince  Karl.  But  that  radiant,  majestic 
woman,  who  flies  by  on  a  tall  horse  with  a  shining,  colorful  suite,  that  is 
our — Alexandrine!  In  a  close-fitting  riding  habit  of  brown,  a  round  hat 
with  feathers  on  her  head,  and  a  riding-whip  in  her  hand,  she  resembles 
one  of  those  knightly  female  figures  which  shine  forth  so  charmingly  in 
the  magic  mirror  of  olden  fairytale,  and  whom  we  never  know  whether 
to  regard  as  holy  images  or  Amazons.  I  believe  the  sight  of  these 
innocent  features  has  made  me  a  better  man;  shivers  of  devotion  set  me 
trembling;  I  hear  angel  voices;  invisible  palms  of  peace  wave,  a  great 
hymn  rises  in  my  soul — and  then  there  is  a  sudden  sound  of  rattling  harp- 
strings,  and  the  voice  of  an  old  woman  squeaking  the;  'Bridal  wreath 
for  thee  we  bind!' 

And  now  the  accursed  song  accompanies  roe  all  day  long.  It 
embitters  my  happiest  moments.  Even  when  I  sit  down  to  cat.  it  is 
doodled  out  for  me  by  the  singer  Heinsius  in  the  guise  of  dessert.  It 
chokes  me  all  the  afternoon.  On  one  side  a  lame  man  is  playing  the 
'Bridal  Wreath'  on  a  barrel-organ;  on  the  other  a  blind  man  is  scraping 
it  out  on  his  fiddle.  At  evening  it  begins  to  haunt  one  in  earnest.  We 
have  a  fluting  and  a  bawling,  a  fistulating  and  a  gurgling,  and  always 
the  same  old  tune.  As  a  change,  'Caspar's  Song'  and  the  'Hunters' 
Chorus'  is  now  and  again  bellowed  into  the  general  hum  by  some  illu- 
minated student  or  ensign,  but  the  'Bridal  Wreath'  is  permanent;  when 
one  has  ended  it  another  begins  it  again  from  the  beginning;  it  sounds 
forth  at  me  from  every  house;  everyone  whistles  it  with  original  varia- 
tions; yes,  I  even  believe  the  dogs  in  the  street  bark  it. 

At  evening,  like  a  fallow  deer  which  has  been  hounded  to  death,  I 
lay  my  head  in  the  lap  of  the  loveliest  of  Borussiau  j.rirls;  tenderly  she 
strokes  my  bristly  hair,  and  lisps  into  my  ear:  "I  love  youse,  and  your 
Luweezer  will  always  never  leave  off  bein  kind  to  thee!"  and  she  strokes 
and  pets  me  until  she  thinks  that  I  am  about  to  fall  asleep,  and  then 
she  softly  takes  up  her  'Catharre'  (guitar)  and  sings  me  the  'Cravatte' 
(the  cavatinu)  from  "Tnncrcd":  'After  my  sorrows,'  and  I  take  my  rest 
after  my  many  sorrows,  and  tender  pictures  and  dreams  flutter  round 
me — when  I  am  once  more  torn  forcibly  from  my  slumliers,  and  the 
wretched  creature  sings:  'The  bridal  wreath  for  thec  we  bind  .  .  .  !' 

In  mad  despair  1  tear  myself  from  the  most  delightful  of  embraces, 
hurry  down  the  narrow  stairs,  rush  home  like  the  storm-wind,  and  fling 
myself  into  bed  gnashing  my  teeth,  still  hearing  the  old  cook  tottering 
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about  the  kitchen  with  her  'Bridal  Wreath,'  as  I  bury  myself  even  deeper 
in  the  covers. 

Now  you  will  realize,  dear  reader,  why  I  call  you  a  fortunate  man, 
if  you  have  not  as  yet  heard  this  song.  But  do  not  believe  that  the 
melody  is  a  poor  one  oo  that  account.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  its  very 
excellence  which  has  made  it  so  popular.  But  toujour*  pirdrix. .  .  You 
understand! 

The  whole  "Frcischilti"  is  admirable,  and  certainly  deserves  the 
interest  with  which  it  has  already  been  received  all  over  Germany.  It 
has  been  given  here  for  the  thirtieth  time,  perhaps,  and  it  is  still  sur- 
prisingly difficult  to  obtain  good  tickets  for  a  performance.  It  is  causing 
a  furore  in  Vienna,  Dresden  and  Hamburg  as  well.  This  shows  con- 
clusively that  it  was  wrong  to  think  this  opera  was  only  exalted  here 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  an  nnti-Spontini  party.  I  see  that  the  expression 
is  strange  to  you.  Do  not  mistake  it  for  a  political  one.  The  violent 
party  struggles  of  Liberals  and  Ultras,  as  wc  may  observe  them  in  other 
capitals,  do  not  break  out  here,  because  the  royal  power,  powerfully  and 
without  prejudice,  stands  between  tliem  as  a  mediator.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Berlin  we  may  often  see  a  far  more  entertaining  struggle  o[ 
factions,  those  of  music.  Had  you  been  there  toward  the  close  of  last 
summer,  yon  might  have  witnessed  by  personal  observation  what  the 
battle  between  (ihickists  and  IVdiiMls  wife  must  have  been  like  in 
Paris.  But  I  see  that  I  must  now  discuss  the  local  opera  a  little  more  in 
detail;  first,  because,  after  all,  it  is  a  prime  subject  of  conversation  in 
Berlin;  and  secondly,  because  you  will  lie  unable  to  grasp  the  spirit  of 
many  of  my  notes  without  the  following  observations.  Of  our  singers, 
male  and  female,  I  shall  not  speak  here.  Their  apologetics  are  stereo- 
type, and  may  be  found  in  all  the  Berlin  correspondents'  articles  and 
newspaper  criticisms:  one  rends  every  day  that  Mildcr-Hauptmann  is 
unsurpassable,  Schultz  surpassing  and  Seidler  superb.  Enough,  it  is 
uncontrovertible  that  opera  has  been  raised  to  an  astonishing  level  of 
art  in  this  place,  and  that  our  opera  is  second  to  none  in  Germany. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  industrious  activity  of  the  late  Weber,  or 
whether  Sir  Gasparo  Spontini,  according  to  the  claim  made  by  his 
followers,  called  all  these  wonders  forth  with  one  wave  of  his  magic 
wand,  I  venture  to  doubt  greatly.  I  even  venture  to  believe  tbat  the 
management  of  the  famous  knight  has  been  most  disavantageous  as 
regards  some  sections  of  the  Opera.  And  I  insist  that  since  the  complete 
separation  of  the  Opera  from  the  playhouse,  and  Spontini's  uncontrolled 
rule  of  the  former,  it  must  suffer  ever  increasing  injury,  day  by  day, 
owing  to  the  great  knight's  natural  preference  for  his  own  great  produc- 
tions, and  the  productions  of  geniuses  akin  to  or  him  or  of  friends  of  his, 
as  well  as  because  of  his  dislike,  also  quite  natural,  for  the  music  of  those 
composers  whose  genius  does  not  appeal  to  him  or  does  not  pay  homage 
to  his.  Or — korribite  dictu — competes  with  his  own. 

!  am  too  [imeli  of  .1  layimiri  it;  I  \  f  domain  of  I  nii:it  nrt  to  lie  allowed 
to  express  my  own  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  Spontini's  compositions, 
and  all  that  I  say  here  is  no  more  than  the  echo  of  other  voices,  especially 
audible  in  the  fluctuation  of  daily  talk. 

Spontini  is  the  greatest  of  all  living  composers.  He  is  a  musical 
Michelangelo.    He  has  hlszed  new  paths  in  music.    He  has  carried  out 
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what  Cluck  only  divined.  Ho  is  a  great  man,  ho  is  a  genius,  he  is  a  god! 
Thus  -peaks.  I  hi-  Spout  itii  party,  and  the  wails  of  the  palaces  reecho  this 
exaggerated  praise.  For  you  must  know  ihat  it  is  the  nobility  In  which 
Spontmi's  music  specially  appeals,  and  which  deigns  to  vouchsafe  him 
distinguished  marks  of  its  favor.  The  actual  Spontini  party,  which 
naturally  is  composed  of  a  number  of  people  who  blind!}'  do  homage 
to  aristocratic  mid  legitimate  taste;  of  a  number  of  those  who  enthuse 
over  the  eiotic;  of  a  few  composers  who  would  like  to  have  their  music 
performed;  and,  finally,  of  a  handful  of  genuine  admirers,  leans  upon  these 

Of  whom  the  opposing  party  is  in  part  made  up,  it  is  not  hard  to 
guess.  Many  disapprove  of  the  good  knight  because  he  is  a  Southerner. 
Others,  because  they  envy  htm.  Again  others,  linause  his  music  is  not 
German.  And  finally,  the  greater  part  sees  in  his  music  only  a  rumpus 
of  kettledrums  and  I rumpet.s,  sounding  bombast  and  the  stilted  and 
unnatural.    In  addition  there  was  the  vexation  of  many.  .  .' 

Now,  my  dear  fellow  ,  you  can  understand  the  noise  which  filled  all 
Berlin  this  summer,  when  Spontini's  'Olympia'  first  made  its  appearance 
on  our  boards.  Were  you  not  able  to  hear  the  music  of  this  opera  out 
in  Hamm?  There  was  no  lack  of  kettledrums  and  bassoons,  which  led 
a  would-be  wit  to  declare  that  the  new  opera  should  be  used  to  test  the 
staying  powers  of  the  walls  of  the  new  theater.  Another  came  out  of  the 
roar  of  'Olympia,'  heurtl  the  drums  beat  the  tattoo  in  the  street,  and 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  exclaimed:  "At  last  I  hear  some  soft  music!" 
All  Berlin  crack  jokes  about  the  numerous  trumpets  and  the  great 
elephant  in  the  pompous  processionals  of  this  opera.  The  deaf,  how- 
ever, were  quite  (It-lighted  villi  so  much  splendor,  and  insisted  that 
they  could  feel  this  lovely,  thick  music  with  their  hands.  And  the 
enthusiasts  cried:  "Hosannah!  Spoutini  is  a  musical  elephant  himself! 
lie  is  an  angel  of  trumpets." 

Shortly  after  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  came  to  Berlin,  his  "Prei- 
schUtx"  was  performed  in  the  .New  Theater,  and  delighted  the  public. 
Now  the  anti-Spontini  party  had  n  rallying-point,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  performance  of  his  opera,  Weber  was  fflted  in  the  most  splendid 
manner.  In  quite  a  fine  poem,  written  liy  Dr.  IVirstcr.  it  is  said  of  the 
"Frcischtitz,"  that  "he  hunts  nobler  game  than  elephants."  Weber 
expressed  himself  rei/arditig  this  [iee  In  (lie  InlMigenzbhM  the  oilier  day 
in  a  most  lamentable  way,  cajoling  Hpontini  ami  blaming  poor  t'orster. 
who  meant  so  well  by  him.  At  the  time  Weber  cherished  the  hope  [hat 
he  might  receive  an  appointment  here  at  the  Ojiera,  and  would  not  have 
acted  with  such  an  excessive  show  of  modesty  if  all  hope  of  remaining 
here  had  already  been  denied  him.  Weber  left  us  after  the  third  perform- 
ance of  his  opera,  and  travelled  bnekto  Dresden,  there  received  a  splendid 
call  (o  Cussel,  refused  it.  went  on  conducting  at  (he  Dresden  Opera, 
where  he  is  compared  to  a  good  general  without  soldiers,  as  before;  and 
has  now  travelled  to  Vienna,  where  a  new  comic  opera  of  his  is  to  be 
given.  Regarding  the  value  of  the  !est  and  music  of  the  "Fn.'isr-hiil.z," 
I  refer  you  to  the  extended  review  which  Professor  Gubitz  has  written 
of  it  in  the  Gesellschajtcr.    This  keen  and  witty  critic  has  the  merit  of 

'Here  two  lines  have  bee n  cut  by  the  pernor.  The  word  the  loll  Weber  on  the 
preceding  pace,  ot  coiinc.  was  ndtlctl  by  Utiat  •iter  Weber's  death  in  18iS.— Tranit. 
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Weber'a  appearance  is  not  very  prepossessing.  He  is  small  in 
stature,  'with  a  poor  physical  foundation,  and  a  long-drawn  face  of  no 
special  distinction.  Yet  this  face  is  overspread  with  tie  ingenious 
sobriety  and  calm  will-power  which  so  significantly  attracts  us  in  the 
[aces  of  the  old  German  masters.  What  a  contrast,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
the  appearance  of  Spontini.  A  tall  figure,  a  dark,  deep-set,  flaming  eye, 
locks  black  as  coal,  which  half  conceal  the  furrowed  brow,  the  part 
melancholy,  part  haughty  line  about  the  lips,  the  brooding  savagery 
of  the  yellowish  face,  in  which  all  the  passions  have  raged  and  are  still 
raging,  the  whole  head,  which  might  be  that  of  a  Calabrese,  and  yet  must 
be  termed  handsome  and  noble — all  at  once  permits  us  to  recognize  the 
man  of  whose  genius  "The  Vestal,"  "f'urle/"  ami  "Olvmpia"  were  horn. 
Among  local  composers  I  will  mention  our  Bernhardt  Klein  im- 
mediately after  Spontini,  who  long  since  made  himself  honorably  known 
by  some  fine  compositions,  and  whose  great  opera  "Dido"  has  lieen 
awaited  by  the  entire  public  with  longing.  This  Opera,  according  to  the 
report  of  all  comjjetent  judges  to  whom  the  composer  has  disclosed 
portions  of  it,  is  said  to  contain  the  most  astonishing  beauties,  and  to 
be  a  genial  German  national  work.  Klein's  music  is  quite  original. 
It  differs  altogether  from  the  music  of  the  two  masters  already  mentioned, 
just  as  the  gay,  pleasant  face  of  the  Rhinelander,  full  of  glad  vitality, 
is  a  contrast  to  their  faces.  Klein  is  from  Cologne,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  pride  of  his  native  city. 

I  must  not  pass  over  G.  A.  Schneider  here.  Not  that  I  regard  dim 
as  a  great  composer;  hut  because,  as  the  composer  of  Koreff's  "Aticassin 
and  Nicolcttc,"  he  has  been  the  topic  of  public  discussion  from  Felirusrv 
26th  to  this  very  hour.  For  eight  days  at  least  nothing  was  spoken  of 
except  Koreff  and  Schneider  and  Schneider  and  Korelf.  Here  stood 
some  clever  amateurs  and  tore  the  music  to  pieces;  there  stood  a  group 
of  poetasters  and  corrected  the  text.  As  for  myself,  this  Oper.i  iiifimli-il 
me  extraordinary  entertainment.  The  colorful  fairytale  which  the 
skillful  poet  had  developed  in  so  charming  a  manner,  and  with  such 
childlike  simplicity,  cheered  me..  I  iv«s  delighted  wiih  the  attractive 
contrast  of  the  serious  Occident  and  the  merry  Orient,  and  as  the  most 
astonishing  pictures,  loosely-knit  together,  passed  adventurously  before 
my  eyes,  tie  spirit  of  blossoming  romanticism  was  awakened  in  me." 

'Heme's  sonnet  in  his  Burh  dcr  Litdtr  records  his  impressions  of  Schneider'a  opera, 


..Die  I.iebe  aui  der  guten  niter.  Keif 

Is  ist  der  Kmmnf  leindstliger  N»turen, 

l>rr  H.iUic  Manil.  .t.-r  niit  <1n:ii  Rrnlii^  >.t rri l.-K. 


TrompetentiuKt!  Die  Schlneht  nird  vorbt 
m  Ktrktr  ichnMchtcii.  die  lich  i'reur  siWo: 
icbalmeien  klir,jren  ;iut  fro^ncer  Fl'irem 
\nf  dcrn  B»tar  KBt  Hugos  Sulun  sclircitct. 


.  b  1  I     L"v'  G< 
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foe  this  festivity,  "Nurmahal,  or  the  Feast  of  Roses  in  Castimire,"  was 
given.  Most  people  found  it  very  difficult  to  secure  tickets  for  this  per- 
formance. I  was  given  one,  and  yet  I  did  not  go.  It  is  true  I  should 
have  done  so  in  order  to  be  able  lo  review  it  for  you.  But  do  you 
imagine  I  would  sacrifice  myself  for  the  sake  of  my  correspondence? 
I  think  with  horror  of  "Olympia,"  which  I  was  lately  obliged  to  hear 
once  more,  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  which  dismissed  me  with  limbs 
well-nigh  crushed.  But  I  did  go  to  the  king's  chamber  musician,  and 
asked  him  what  there  were  to  the  opera.  He  answered:  "The  best 
thing  about  it  is  that  not  a  shot  falls  in  it."  Yet  in  this  connection  I  can- 
not rely  upon  the  chamber  musician;  in  the  first  place,  he  composes 
himself,  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  better  than  Spontini;  and  in  the  second 
place  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  Spontini  intends  to  write  an  opera 
with  cannon  obbliaato.  But  in  general  not  much  that  is  good  is  said 
of  "Nurmahal."  It  cannot  be  a  masterpiece.  Spontini  has  patched  it 
up  with  numerous  musical  numbers  from  his  older  operas.  Owing  to 
this  the  opera  gains  some  very  good  numbers;  but  as  a  whole  it  takes 
on  a  patched-together  appearance,  and  lacks  the  consistency  and  unity 
which  is  the  principal  merit  of  Spontini's  ether  operas.  .  .  . 

It  is  very  quiet  in  the  musical  world.  The  capitals  de  la  mutique 
is  just  like  any  other  capitate.  II  consumes  what  the  provinces  have 
produced.  Aside  From  young  Felix  Mendelssohn,  who  in  the  judgment 
of  all  the  musielans  in  a  liiLisivai  wonder,  and  may  become  a  second  Mo- 
zart, I  should  not  he  able  to  know  where  to  linn  one  other  musical  genius 
among  the  indwelling  autochtones  of  Berlin.  Most  of  the  musicians 
who  distinguish  themselves  here  are  from  the  provinces,  or  even  strangers. 
1  take  quite  inexpressible  pleasure  in  being  obliged  to  mention  here,  that 
our  countryman,  Joseph  Klein,  the  composer's  younger  brother,  of 
whom  I  spoke  in  my  prcet'dm;-  leller,  justifies  [he  greatest  expectations. 
He  has  written  a  great  deal  that  is  praised  by  connoisseurs.  Song  com- 
positions of  his  which  have  been  much  applauded  here,  are  shortly  to  be 
published,  and  are  largely  sung  in  socicly.  Thdr  melodies  show  sur- 
prising originality;  they  appeal  to  every  mind,  and  we  anticipate  that 
this  young  artist  will  some  day  he  one  of  Germany's  musl  celebrated 
composers.  Spontini  is  leaving  us  for  a  long  time.  He  is  travelling  to 
Italy.  He  lias  sent  his  "Olympia"  to  Vienna,  but  it  will  not  be  per- 
formed there,  localise  the  ex|>ensc  is  too  great.  .  .  . 

"PICTUHES  OP  THAVEL" 

{Italy:  1828-1829) 

The  Italian  Opera  Buffa 

In  the  "Pictures  of  Travel"  (Italy:  1848-29),  Chapter  XIX, 
we  find  a  politico-musical  definition  of  the  opera  buffa,  together 
with  an  appreciation  of  Rossini. 

It  was  a  genuine  Italian  piece  of  music,  out  of  some  favorite  opera 
buffa.  that  stranae  operatic  genius  which  allows  humor  its  widest  range, 
in  which  humor  may  abandon  itself  to  all  its  bounding  enjoyment,  its 
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mad  sentiment  a!  ism,  its  laughing  melancholy  and  its  mortal  enthusiasm 
for  death  which  yet  yearns  to  live.  It  was  pure  Rossini,  the  aria  as  it 
is  most  charmingly  disclosed  in  the  "Barber  of  Seville." 

Those  who  despise  Italian  music,  who  also  break  the  rod  over  this 
type  of  Opera,  will  not  escape  their  well-deserved  punishment  in  hell 
some  day,  and  may  be  condemned,  perhaps,  to  listen  for  all  eternity  to  the 
fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach  and  nothing  else.  I  am  sorry  for  many  a 
colleague  of  mine,  Rcllstab,  for  instance,  who  also  will  not  escape  this 
form  of  damnation  unless  he  becomes  a  Rossini  convert  before  his  death. 
Rossini,  dirino  maestro,  Helios  of  Italy,  you  who  have  spread  your  sound- 
ing rays  over  the  entire  world,  forgive  my  countrymen  who  blaspheme 
against  you  on  writing-paper  and  Mot  ting-paper!  I  myself  take  pleasure 
in  your  golden  tones,  your  melodious  lights,  your  sparkling  buttcrfiy 
dteams,  which  frolic  about  me  so  delightfully,  and  kiss  my  heart  as  though 
with  the  lips  of  the  Graces.  Disino  moritro,  forgive  my  poor  country- 
men, who  do  not  see  your  profundities  because  you  cover  them  with 
roses,  and  to  whom  you  do  not  appear  to  he  sufficiently  gravid  with 
thought,  nor  thorough,  because  you  Butter  so  lightly,  on  godlike  wing! 
It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  love  the  Italian  music  of  to-day  and  under- 
stand it  through  loving  it,  one  must  actually  have  the  Romans  before  one's 
eyes,  see  their  sky,  their  character,  their  appearance,  their  joys,  their 
sufferings,  in  short,  their  entire  history,  from  Romulus,  who  founded 
the  IIolv  Roman  Empire,  to  the  most  recent  times,  when  it  was  destroyed 
under  Romulus  Augustulus  II.  Poor  enslaved  Italy  is  Forbidden  to 
speak,  and  may  only  express  in  music  the  feelings  of  her  heart!  All 
her  resentment  against  alien  rule,  her  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  her  mad- 
ness in  view  of  her  own  feeling  of  impotence,  her  sadness  at  the  recollection 
of  the  splendors  of  her  past,  as  well  as  her  faint  hopes,  her  harking,  her 
thirst  Tor  aid,  all  this  disguises  itself  in  those  melodies  which  glide  from 
a  grdtesqueric  drunk  with  life  to  elegiac  gentleness,  and  in  those  panto- 
mimes which  tip  over  from  flattering  caresses  into  threatening  rage. 

Such  is  the  esoteric  sense  of  the  opera  buffo.  The  exoteric  sentinel, 
in  whose  presence  it  is  sung  and  acted,  never  suspects  the  amatory 
adventures,  amatory  distresses  and  amatory  tensings  beneath  which 
the  Italian  conceals  his  most  deadlv  aspirations  for  liberty,  as  Ilsrmodius 
and  Aristogiton  hid  their  daggers  in  a  myrtle- wreath.  That  is  all 
nonsense,  says  the  etoleric  sentinel,  and  it  is  well  that  he  notices  not  hing 
For  if  he  did,  the  impresario  as  well  as  the  prima  donna  and  the  prima 
uonjo  would  sooo  be  treading  those  board*  known  as  a  fortress:  a  com- 
mission of  invest i gn'. ion  would  he  instituted,  a'l  trills  dangerous  to  the 
Stale  nod  all  rc'oluii  .narv  r-Av'tilun  would  !*■  lunid  m  evidenrr.  a 
number  of  Harlequins,  bound  up  in  tt.e  nidett  r.mi-nVHiions  of  criminal 
activities,  as  well  as  Tartaglia.  Brigh.  lla.  evwi  serious  old  Pantaloon, 
would  he  ■netted,  the  Dottora  <>f  Hologna's  papers  would  be  laid  under 
spuI.  be  would  hah-  lr  li.;:orlf  iiiIm  n  -.':lt  greater  ilurcrr  as  a  suspect, 
a:.  :  ('•>!  '■  i:u  nou'd  lime  :n  rrv  I  ,t  eve-  red  at  such  a  family  mis- 
fortune Yet  I  believe  that  rr.i-.rl.ar.ee  <.f  tlii-  kind  will  oot  yel  over- 
whelm tbrie  good  [rropte:  for  these  Italian  demagogues  arc  craftier  than 
those  poor  Gern  ans  aha,  with  similar  ulijrrts  in  view,  masqueraded  in 
blink  ini.'Vi  i\  it  I. irk  fools  caps,  but  made  such  a  ooticeably  sorry 
appearance,  and  cut  such  long  faces  and  smnrd  so  ilangeruux  at  their 
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,'  that  the  governments 


(I8S2-183B) 
Meyerbeer's  "Robert  ]e  (liable" 
In  Heine's  fifth  letter,  on  "Conditions  in  France"  (The  Bour- 
geoise  Kingdom  of  1832)  from  Paris  (March  35,  1833),  we  find 
Meyerbeer's  "Robert  le  diable"  used  as  a  means  of  political 
characterization. 

The  supporters  of  the  ministry,  that  is  to  say  the  employees, 
bankers,  owners  of  landed  estates,  and  shopkeepers,  increased  the  general 
unease  by  smiling  assurances  that  we  were  all  of  us  living  in  a  condition 
of  the  greatest  calm,  that  the  thermometer  of  national  prosperity,  the 
current  rate  uf  c'-rliniir^  uf  iiil t idu :■  L  sr-curitifs,  had  advanced,  that  we 
have  had  more  balls  than  ever  this  winter  in  Paris,  and  that  we  have 
seen  the  Opera  in  its  highest  state  ot  florescence.  This  was  actually 
true,  for  these  persons,  of  course,  have  the  means  to  give  balls,  and  so 
they  danee  at  them  to  show  that  France  is  prosperous;  they  dance  for 
their  system,  for  ]>eace,  for  the  quiescence  of  Europe;  they  want  to  danee 
up  the  eichange  rate,  to  dance  for  a  rise.  True  enough,  there  were 
times,  during  these  pleasing  entrechats,  when  the  diplomatic  corps  brought 
in  all  sorts  of  ill  tidings  from  Belgium,  Spain,  England  and  Italy;  hut 
no  one  showed  any  dismay,  and  all  kept  on  dancing  with  the  merriment 
of  despair,  somewhat  as  Aline,  Queen  of  Golconda,  continues  her  seem- 
ingly happy  dance  even  though  the  corps  of  eunuchs  comes  squeaking 
up  with  one  item  of  bad  news  after  another.  As  before  mentioned,  these 
people  dance  for  their  incomes,  and  the  more  conservatively  inclined  they 
arc,  the  more  passionately  they  dance;  why,  the  most  corpulent,  most 
moral  of  hankers  dance  the  accursed  waits  of  the  nuns  from  "Robert 
le  diable,"  the  famous  opera. 

Meyerbeer  has  attained  the  unattainable  by  succeeding  in  holding 

still  streaming  to  the  Aeadimic  de  Slusi'pic,  in  order  to  see  "Robert  1c 
diable";  yet  enthusiastic  Meyerbccrians  must  forgive  me  when  I  express 
mv  l>elief  that  many  are  not  merely  drawn  there  by  the  music,  hut  also 
by  the  political  significance  of  the  Opera.  Robert  the  Devil,  the  son 
of  a  devil  who  was  as  abommiLUc  ]'liili[>]!<--f:i'i!llti'  r.nd  a  princess  as 
pious  as  the  daughter  of  Pcnthicvre.  is  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  his 
father  to  evil,  to  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  spirit  of  his  mother  to  good, 
the  old  Tlgime.  Both  these  natures,  which  are  his  heritage  from  birth, 
struggle  in  his  mind;  he  floats  midway  between  two  principles,  is  a 
■middle-of-the-roader.'  In  vain  the  hellish  voices  of  the  wolf's  gorge 
seek  to  draw  him  into  the  'movement,'  in  vain  the  ghosts  of  the  Con- 
vention, rising  from  their  graves  in  the  guise  of  Revolutionary  nuns,  try 
to  seduce  him;  in  vain  Roln's]>ii'rn\  in  t.tic  s]ia;m  (if  .Mile.  Taglioni,  gives 
him  the  accolade — he  withstands  all  temptations,  all  seductions,  he  is 
guided  by  his  love  for  a  princess  of  both  the  Sicilies,  who  is  very  pious. 
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and  he,  too,  grows  pious,  and  finally  we  see  him  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  priests  muttering  around  him,  and  befogged  with  incense.  I 
cannot  help  but  observe  that  at  the  first  perfnrmann;  of  this  Opera, 
owing  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  machinist,  the  trap-door  on  which 
old  father  devil  descends  to  hell  was  left  unfastened,  and  that  the  devil's 
son,  when  he  accidentally  stepped  on  it,  also  went  below. 

The  "Florentine  Nights" 
The  "Florentine  Nights,"  forming  the  first  part  of  Heine's 
"Salon,"  appeared  in  the  spring  uf  in  the  Stuttgart  Morgcn- 

blali  and,  in  French,  in  the  Revue  dex  Deux  Mondex,  before  the 
"Salon"  was  issued  in  book-form  in  the  early  summer  of  1887. 
Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Elster,  in  the  introduction  to  his  definitive  edition 
oi  Heine's  works,  declares  that  "...  out  and  out  grandiose  in  the 
first  'Florentine  Night'  is  his  description  of  the  effect  of  Pagnniui's 
violin-phiying.  The  manner  in  which  Heine  has  here  trans- 
literated the  flood-tide  and  ebb-tide  of  tone  in  startling,  magnifi- 
cent fantasies,  in  words  full  of  meaning,  is  one  of  the  most  spirited 
and  spiritual  achieve  men  ts  in  this  held;  and  the  celebrated  tran- 
scription which  Richard  Wagner  lias  given  of  Beethoven's 
'Eroica*  may  well  have  been  suggested  by  Heine's  account;  yet 
how  far  even  Wagner  himself  falls  short  of  attaining  his  model." 

First  Niobt 

.  .  .  You  often  attend  the  opera  now.  Max,  and  I  believe  you  go  to 
see  rather  than  to  hear! 

Vim  ail'  not  mistaken.  Maria,  I  really  -0  to  I  in-  opera  ill  Order  to 
look  at  the  faces  of  the  handsome  Italian  women.  To  tell  the  truth, 
they  are  handsome  enough  even  outside  the  theater,  and  the  student  of 
history  might  easily  deduce  I  in-  illlllleniv  uf  flic  corporeal  ill  the  Italian 
people  upon  the  tine  arts  from  the  ideality  of  their  Features.  Nature 
ill  this  ease  linn  taken  baek  again  from  the  artist  the  capital  mice  loaned 
him,  and  behold!  i!  has  gninrd  iiitere.il  in  a  most  delightful  way.  Nature, 
will  ell  once  furnished  the  udiM  with  models,  is  In  day  copy  illy  the  master- 
works  which  Ihu.s  came  into  IjeiiiL'.  The  feeling  for  beauty  has  per- 
meated the  entire  nation,  and  as  once  the  flesh  reacted  upon  the  spirit, 
now  the  spirit  reacts  upon  the  flesh.  And  I  lie  adoration  of  those  beauti- 
ful Madonnas,  those  lovely  altar-pictures,  which  arc  impressed  upon  the 
bridegroom's  mind,  while  his  bride  sees  sonic  handsome  saint  in  her 
passionate  i iiia^ininjrs.  is  not  fruitless.  Owing  to  .such  elective  affinities 
a  race  has  here  come  into  brine  which  is  still  more  beautiful  than  the 
lovely  land  in  which  i!  flourishes,  am]  the  sunny  heavens  which  frame 
it  in  golden  radiance.  Men  never  interest  me  greatly,  unless  they  ore 
painted  or  sculptured,  and  I  leave  to  you,  Maria,  all  enthusiasm  for  these 
handsome,  supple  Italians,  with  their  wild  hlaek  side-whiskers,  their  bold, 
noble  noses  and  wise,  gentle  eyes.  It  is  snid  that  the  I-otnbards  are  the 
handsomest  among  men.    I  have  never  investigated  the  matter,  it  is 
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only  the  Lombard  women  whom  I  have  given  serious  consideration, 
and  they,  as  I  have  well  observed,  are  really  as  beautiful  as  fame  de- 
clares. Even  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  must  have  been  rather  handsome 
Was  it  not  said  of  Francis  1  that  a  rumor  regarding  the  beauty  of  the 
Milanese  women  was  the  secret  incentive  tor  him  to  undertake  his 
Italian  campaign;  the  knightly  king  was  undoubtedly  curious  to  know 
whether  his  spiritual  cousin.-,  the  relatives  of  !■;>;  j;rnlpnrents,  nere  as 
pretty  as  they  were  said  to  be.  .  .  .  Poor  devil,  he  had  to  pay  dearly  for 
his  onriositv  at  Pavia! 

Yet  bow  lovely  these  Italian  women  are  when  it  is  music  which 
lights  up  their  faces.  I  say  'lights  up,'  for  the  effect  of  music  on  the 
faces  of  these  handsome  women  as  1  notice  it  at  the  Opera,  resembles 
those  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  fill  us  with  astonishment  when  wc 
observe  statues  at  night  by  torchlight.  Then  these  marble  statues  dis- 
close to  us  with  a  truth  that  terrifies,  the  soul  which  dwells  in  them,  and 
their  mutely  horrible  secrets.  In  the  same  manner  the  lives  of  these 
beautiful  Italians  are  laid  bare  to  us  when  we  see  them  at  the  opera; 
the  changing  melodies  then  awaken  a  series  of  emotions,  recollections, 
longings  and  annoyances  in  their  souls,  which  are  momentarily  expressed 
in  the  alternations  of  their  features,  in  their  blushes,  their  pallors,  and 
even  in  their  eyes.  Those  who  are  able  to  read  may  then  gather  From 
their  lovely  faces  many  very  sweet  and  interesting  facts,  tales  as  re- 
markable as  the  novels  of  lloccacio;  sentiments  as  delicate  as  the  sonnets 
of  Petrarch;  moods  as  adventurous  as  I  lit;  nlttieuritnt  of  Ariosto;  at  times 
even  terrible  treacheries  and  an  exalted  malice  as  poetic  as  the  great 
Dante's  Inferno.  It  is  worth  while,  under  the  circumstances,  to  look 
up  at  the  boxes.  If  onlv  the  men,  in  the  meantime,  would  not  express 
their  enthusiasm  by  such  a  terrible  racket.  This  all  too  insane  noise  in 
an  Italian  theatre  irks  on  occasion.  But  music  is  the  soul  of  these 
people,  their  life,  their  national  cause.  In  other  countries  there  are 
undoubtedly  musicians  who  equal  those  of  the  greatest  reputation  in 
Italy,  but  there  is  no  musical  nation.  Music  here  in  Italy  is  not  repre- 
sented by  individuals,  bul  manifests  itself  in  the  whole  population; 
music  has  become  the  nation.  With  us  in  the  north  it  is  quite  different. 
There  music  has  merely  become  a  man,  and  is  called  Mozart  or  Meyer- 
beer; arid  above  all,  when  we  examine  closely  what  these  northern  mu- 
sicians offer  us,  we  find  Italian  sunlight  and  tbe  fragrance  of  oranges 
in  it,  and  it  belongs  far  more  to  lovely  Italy,  the  home  of  music,  than  to 
our  own  Germany.  Yes,  Italy  will  always  be  the  home  of  music,  even 
though  its  great  masters  descend  into  the  tomb  at  an  early  age  or  be- 
come mute,  though  Bellini  die  and  Rossini  fall  silent. 

It  is  true,  remarked  Maria,  that  Rossini  maintains  a  very  decided 
silence.    Unless  I  am  mistaken  be  has  now  kept  silence  for  the  last  ten 

That  may  be  a  joke  of  his,  answered  Maximilian.  He  wanted  to 
show  that  the  name  of  'Swan  of  Pesaro'  which  has  been  given  him.  was 
quite  unfitting.  The  swnns  sing  at  the  end  of  their  lives,  hut  Rossini 
ceased  singing  in  the  middle  of  his  life.  I  think  he  did  well,  and  in  this 
way  showed  that  he  really  was  a  genius.  An  artist  who  is  only  talented 
has  the  urge  to  practice  this  talent  to  the  very  end  of  his  days;  he  is 
spurred  on  by  ambition,  he  feels  that  he  is  continually  perfecting 
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himself;  and  he  is  impelled  to  strive  for  the  highest.  The  genius,  however, 
has  already  achieved  the  highest,  he  is  content,  despises  the  world  and 
petty  ambition,  and  goes  home,  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  like  William 
Shakespeare,  or  promenades  the  liouletard  des  Italiens  in  Paris,  laughing 
and  joking,  like  Rossini.1  If  the  genius  lias  a  pretty  good  constitution. 
In-  lives  along  in  this  way  for  quite  a  time  after  he  has  furnished  his 
muster-works,  or,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  say,  after  he  has  fulfilled  his 
mission.  The  belief  that  a  genius  must  die  young  is  a  prejudice;  I  be- 
lieve that  the  period  from  tie  thirtieth  to  the  forty-second  year  has  been 
given  as  the  dangerous  age  for  geniuses.  Hon-  often  I  teased  poor 
Bellini  with  it.  and  jokingly  prophesied  that  he,  as  a  genius,  would  soon 
have  to  die,  once  he  had  reached  the  dangerous  age.  Strange!  Despite 
that  it  was  all  in  jest,  this  prophecy  frightened  him.  He  called  me  his 
jcUalore,  and  always  made  the  sign  of  the  horns.  ...  He  wanted  so  much 
to  live:  he  had  an  almost  passionate  aversion  to  death:  he  would  bear 
nothing  of  dying,  and  feared  it  like  a  child  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  in  the 
dark.  ...  He  was  a  good,  kind  child,  sometimes  a  little  naughty,  but 
then  it  was  only  necessary  to  threaten  him  with  speedy  death  and  he 
would  at  once  grow  humble,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  jetlaiore  with  his 
two  raised  fingers.  .  .  .     Poor  Bellini! 

Then  you  knew  him  personally!    Was  he  handsome? 

He  was  not  ugly.  You  see,  even  we  men  cannot  answer  in  tie 
affirmative  when  someone  asks  us  a  question  of  this  kind  about  one  of 
our  own  sex.  He  had  a  tall,  slender  figure,  which  moved  daintily,  I 
might  almost  say  coqueltisMy;  lie  w:ts  always  perfectly  turned  out;  with 
regular  features,  somewhat  longdrawn,  a  faint  rosy  complexion,  light 
blond  hair,  almost  golden,  arranged  in  thin  locks;  a  high,  very  high  and 
noble  forehead;  straight  rinse.  pale,  hlue  eyes;  a  beaut  if  idly  formed  mout.ii; 
a  round  chin.  His  features  were  somewhat  vague,  lacking  character, 
somewhat  milky,  and  over  this  milky  fa.ee  there  sometimes  flitted  a 
sweetly-sour  expression  of  pain.  This  expression  of  pain  in  Bellini's 
fare  took  the  place  of  the  intelligence  which  was  missing;  lull  it  was  a 
pain  without  depth;  it  Dickered  in  the  eyes  without  poesy,  it  darted 
without  passion  about  the  man's  lips.  The  young  maestro  seemed  to 
wish  to  express  this  Dat,  feeble  aiigni-h  in  his  whole  altitude.  His  hair 
was  dressed  in  so  effusively  jorrowful  a  manner;  hu  clothes  fitted  his 
delicate  body  so  languishing!;-;  he  carried  his  lit'.ic  Spanish  cane  so 
idyllieally.  I  hut  lie  always  reminded  me  of  (he  youthful  shepherds  whom 
we  see  lolling  about  with  ribboned  staffs  and  bright -colored  jackets  and 
pantalets  in  our  shepherd  plays.  And  his  walk  was  so  virginal,  so 
elegiac,  so  ethereal!  The  whole  man  looked  like  a  sigh  in  dancing  pumps. 
Women  approved  of  him  highly,  tint  .!  doubt  whether  he  awoke  a  Strang 
passion  in  any.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  always  found  something 
humorously  distasteful  in  his  appearance,  whose  cause  was  probably 
grounded  in  the  way  in  which  ho  spoke  French.  Although  Bellini  had 
already  lived  several  years  in  France,  lie  nevertheless  spoke  French  as 
badly  as,  perhaps,  it  might  only  have  been  spoken  in  England.  I  should 
not  use  Ihc  word  'badly'  in  cornier.;  ion  with  his  speech.     'liadly'  is  far 

>"Tae  Swan  of  FoiVO,"  ttjt  Hdne,  in  his  Thought!  and  Fancia.  -'could  no  longer 
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loo  good.  One  would  have  lossy  Iiorril.tr,  incestuous,  world-destructive! 
Yes,  when  one  was  at  some  social  affair  with  him,  and  he  broke  the  hapless 
French  words  on  the  wheel  like  a  hangman,  and  delivered  himself  of  his 
colossal  coq-a-l'anes  with  entire  imperturbability,  one  thought  at  times 
the  world  would  be  destroyed  in  a  crash  of  thunder.  .  .  A  deathlike  still- 
ness would  pervade  the  entire  room;  mortal  fear  waa  depicted  on  every 
countenance,  whether  chalked  or  vermilioned;  i lie  women  did  not  know 
whether  to  faint  or  to  flee;  the  men  looked  down  at  their  knee-breeches 
in  dismay,  to  assure  themselves  that  they  really  had  them  on;  and,  most 
terrible  of  all,  this  terror  was  accompanied  by  a  mortal  desire  to  laugh, 
wliii-li  cnnhl  hardly  l>e  controlled.  When  one  was  out  in  company  with 
Bellini,  therefore,  his  vicinity  of  necessity  always  inspired  a  certain 
dread,  one  at  once  attractive  and  repulsive  in  its  horrible  fascination. 
At  times  his  unintentional  ealemboitrs  were  merely  of  the  entertaining  sort, 
and  in  tl.cir  droll  insipidity  rcealled  the  pulaec  of  his  countryman,  the 
I'rincc  of  Pallagonia,  which  Goethe,  in  his  ItalUnUnshe  Reiae,  described  as 
a  museum  of  baroque  distortions  and  monstrous  figures  coupled  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason.  Since  at  these  times  Bellini  always  believed  that 
he  had  said  something  <pnlo  harmless  and  very  serious,  his  face  and 
his  words  formed  the  maddest  of  contrasts.  All  I  found  impossible  to 
admire  in  his  fare  was  the  more  market!  on  3ueh  occasions.  What  I  did 
not  like  was  not  exactly  to  be  described  as  a  lack  of  something,  and  least 
of  all  may  it  have  been  displeasing  to  the  ladies.  Bellini's  face,  like  his 
whole  appearance,  had  that  physical  freshness,  that  fleshy  bloom,  that 
rosy  color  which  impressed  me,  whose  preference  is  for  the  mortuary  and 
the  marble,  unfavorably.  Not  until  later,  when  I  had  known  Bellini  for  a 
long  lime,  did  I  develop  a  measure  of  liking  for  him.  This  came  about 
when  I  noticed  that  his  character  was  a  thoroughly  good  and  noble  one. 
His  soul  surely  was  always  pure  and  unsullied  by  all  ugly  contacts. 
Nor  was  he  lacking  in  the  harmless  geniality,  the  quality  of  the  child- 
like which  we  never  find  lacking  in  persons  gifted  with  genius,  though 
they  may  not  disclose  it  to  everyone. 

Yes.  I  remember,  Maximilian  continued,  as  he  seated  himsclt  in  a 
chair  against  whose  hack  he  had  hitherto  been  holding  himself  erect, 
I  remember  one  moment  at  which  Bellini  appeared  to  me  in  so  amiable 
a  light^that^  I  resolved  to  learn  to  know  him  better.    But  it  was,  unfor- 

aftcr  wc  had 'dined  together,  and  grown  very  merry,  and  the  swrete.;t 
melodies  had  sounded  forth  at  the  piano,  in  the  home  of  a  great  lady 

who  had  the  smallest  foot  in  Paris   I  can  still  see  him,  poor  Bellini, 

how  at  last,  exhausted  by  the  numerous  mad  Bcllinicisms  which  he  had 

been  babbling,  he  dropped  into  a  seal   This  seat  was  very  low,  more 

like  a  little  bench,  so  that  at  the  same  time  Bellini  came  to  be  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  a  lovely  Imiy  stretched  out  opposite  him  upon  a  sofa,  who 
looked  down  on  him  with  kindly  malice,  white  he  labored  to  entertain 
her  with  a  few  French  phrases,  and  was  oonslantk-  under  the  necessiti- 
es supplvmg  a  rommcritary  in  liis  Sicilian  jurgon  on  what  he  had  that 
moment  said,  in  order  lo'p«>ve  that,  it  was  no  al.surd.lv  but.  on  the 
contrary,  a  most  delicate  compliment,  i  do  not  believe  that  the  lovely 
ladv  paid  much  attention  1o  Bellini's  talk;  she  had  taken  his  little  Span- 
ish cane,  to  which  he  had  recourse  at  times  in  order  to  support  his  feeble 
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rhetoric,  from  his  hand;  and  was  calmly  using  it  to  destroy  the  gracious 
structure  of  curls  above  the  temples  of  the  youthful  nuestro.  To  this 
wanton  bit  of  aportiveness,  no  doubt,  was  due  the  smile  which  lent  her 
face  an  expression  sucb  as  I  bad  never  yet  secu  upon  a  living  human 
countenance.  Never  will  that  face  fade  from  my  memory!  It  was 
one  of  those  faces  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  dream-land  of  poesy 
rather  than  the  crude  realities  of  life;  contours  which  recalled  Da  Vinci, 
the  noble  oval  with  the  naive  dimples  in  the  cheeks,  and  the  chin,  senti- 
mental, and  coining  to  a  point,  of  the  Lombard  school.  Its  coloring 
was  more  softly  Roman,  of  a  dull  pearly  lustre,  a  distinguished  pallor,  a 
morbidezza.  In  short,  it  was  a  face  such  as  is  to  be  found  only  in  an 
old  Italian  portrait,  representing  some  one  of  those  great  ladies  with 
whom  the  Italian  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  in  love  when  they 
created  their  masterpieces,  whom  the  poets  of  the  time  had  in  mind 
when,  they  sang  their  deathless  songs,  for  whom  the  warrior  heroes  of 
Germany  and  France  yearned  when  they  girded  their  swords  and  plunged 
over  the  Alps,  avid  for  doughty  deeds. . .  .  Yes,  yes,  it  was  a  face  of  this 
kind,  ever  which  phived  ii  smile  of  (he  I  end  ere.'.  I  rnistrhief  ;md  the  most 
aristocratic  sportivencss,  while  she,  this  beautiful  lady,  destroyed  poor 
Bellini's  structure  of  blonde  curls  with  the  Spanish  cane.  At  that 
moment  Bellini  appeared  to  me  as  though  touched  by  a  little  magic  wand, 
as  though  metamorphosed  into  an  entirely  unknown  personality,  and 
suddenly  my  heart  felt  a  kinship  for  him.  His  face  shone  in  the  re- 
flection of  that  smile.    It  was,  perhaps,  his  life's  supremest  moment  of 

bloom          I  shall  never  forget  him          Fourteen  days  later  I  read  in 

the  papers  that  Italy  had  lost  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons. 

Strange!  At  the  same  time  the  death  of  Paganini  was  also  an- 
nounced. This  death-notice  i  never  for  a  moment  questioned,  for  old. 
livid  Paganini  always  looked  as  though  he  were  dying;  yet  the  death  of 
Bellini,  young  and  rosy,  seemed  incredible  to  me.  And  yet  the  report 
of  the  former's  death  was  merely  a  newspaper  error,  Paganini  is  living, 
fresh  and  hearty,  in  (ienna:  and  Hcllini  lies  i;i  his  grave  in  Paris, 

Are  you  fond  of  Paganini?  asked  Maria. 

That  man,  answered  Maximilian,  is  nn  ornament  to  his  father- 
land, and  surely  deserves  the  most  distinguished  mention  when  one 
wishes  to  discuss  the  musical  notabilities  of  Italy. 

I  have  never  seen  him,  remarked  Maria,  but  rumor  has  it  that 
his  outward  appearance  docs  not  entirely  satisfy  the  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful.   I  have  seen  portraits  of  him.  .  .  . 

None  of  which  resemble  him.  Maximilian  interjected.  They 
make  him  homelier  or  better-looking,  but  none  of  them  show  his  true 
character.  I  think  that  only  one  person  has  been  successful  in  putting 
down  Paganini's  true  physiognomy  on  paper;  it  is  a  deaf  painter  by  the 
name  of  I.yser,  who  in  his  sjiirilcd  madness  has  limned  Paganini's  lieud 
so  admirably  with  a  few  strokes  of  chalk,  that  the  verity  of  his  drawing 
rouses  laughter  and  terror  at  the  same  time.  'The  devil  guided  my 
hand,'  the  deaf  painter  told  ine,  clim-ldim;  mysteriously,  and  nodding 
his  head  with  good-natured  irony,  as  was  his  wont  regarding  his  clever 
buffooneries.  This  painter  was  always  a  queer  customer;  in  spite  of  his 
deafness  he  had  an  enthusiastic  line  for  music,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
able,  when  close  enough  to  the  orchestra,  to  read  the  music  from  the 
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musicians'  faces  and  to  judge  as  to  their  more  or  less  successful  per- 
formance of  it  by  the  movements  of  their  fingers.  He  also  wrote  the 
critical  reviews  of  the  Opera  for  an  esteemed  Hamburg  journal.  What 
is  there  really  astonishing  about  it?  The  deaf  painter  could  see  the  tones 
in  the  visible  signature  of  their  playing.  Are  there  not  persons  to  whom 
the  tones  themselves  are  only  invisible  signatures,  wherein  they  hear 
colors  and  figures? 

You  are  a  man  of  that  sort,  cried  Maria. 

I  regret  that  I  no  longer  possess  Lyser's  little  drawing;  it  would, 
perhaps,  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I'aganini  looked  like.  Only  in  harsh, 
black,  fleeting  lines  could  those  fabled  features,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  sulphureous  realm  of  shadows  rather  than  to  the  sunny  world  of 
life,  be  realized.  'For  a  fact,  the  devil  guided  my  hand.'  I  lie  deaf  painter 
assured  me,  when  we  stood  in  the  Alster-Pavilion  in  Hamburg,  on  the 
day  when  Paganini  gave  his  first  concert  there.  'Yes,  my  friend,',  he 
continued,  'what  the  whole  world  declares,  that  he  sold  himself  to  the 
devil,  body  and  soul,  in  order  to  become  the  best  of  violinists,  to  fiddle 
together  millions,  and,  first  of  all.  to  escape  from  the  damned  galley  where 
he  had  already  languished  for  so  many  years,  is  true.  For,  look  you, 
my  friend,  when  he  was  conductor  in  Lucca,  he  fell  in  love  with  some 
princess  of  the  theatre;  became  jealous  of  some  tittle  abbaie;  was,  per- 
haps, coca,  and  stabbed  his  faithless  amata  to  death  io  good  Italian  style; 
was  sent  to  the  galleys  in  Genoa,  and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  finally  sold 
himself  to  the  devil  in  order  to  get  away,  to  become  the  greatest  of 
violinists  and  to  be  able  to  extort  a  levy  of  two  thalers  from  each  one  of 
us  hen  this  evening.  .  .  .  But,  look!  All  good  spirits  praise  the  Lord! 
See,  there  he  comes,  up  the  alley,  together  with  his  dubious  familiar!' 

In  fact,  it  was  Paganini  himself  whom  I  saw  a  moment  later.  He 
wore  a  dark-grey  overcoat  which  reached  to  his  feet,  and  which  made  him 
appear  very  tall.  His  long  black  hair  fell  down  upon  his  shoulders  in 
disordered  locks,  and  formed  a  dark  frame  for  the  pale,  cadaverous  face, 
upon  which  sorrow,  genius  and  hell  had  graven  their  unmistakcable  signs. 
Beside  him  walked  with  mincing  steps  a  low,  comfortable  figure,  comic- 
ally prosaic,  with  a  rosy,  wrinkled  face,  in  a  little,  light-grey  overcoat 
with  steel  buttons,  delivering  greetings  on  all  sides  with  insupportable 
friendliness;  at  times,  however,  .njninlijij;  up  ;it.  I  he  sombre  figure  walking 
seriously  and  meditatively  beside  him  with  timid  concern.  One  seemed 
to  be  regarding  Hetisch's  picture,  which  shows  Faust  walking  with 
Wagner  before  the  gates  of  Lcipsic.  The  deaf  painter,  however, 
commented  to  me  on  the  two  figures  in  his  mad  way,  and  called  my 
attention  in  particular  to  Paganini's  broad,  measured  tread.  'Does  it 
not  seem  as  though  he  were  still  carrying  the  iron  cross-bar  between  his 
legs?  He  has  accustomed  himself  to  this  manner  of  walking  once  and  for 
■II.  See  with  what  contemptuous  irony  he  looks  down  on  his  companion 
at  times,  when  the  latter  annoys  him  with  his  prosaic  questions.  Yet  he 
cannot  do  without  him;  a  sanguinary  contract  binds  him  to  this  servant, 
who  in  reality  is  none  other  than  Satan.  Ignorant  people,  it  is  true, 
believe  that  his  companion  is  Harrys,  a  writer  of  comedies  and  anecdotes, 
from  Hanover,  whom  Paganini  carries  with  him  on  his  travels  so  that 
he  may  attend  to  the  financial  details  of  his  concerts.  But  the  people 
do  not  know  that  the  devil  has  merely  borrowed  Mr.  George  Harrys' 
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form,  and  that  the  poor  fellow's  wretched  soul  In  the  meantime  has  been 
locked  up  together  with  other  trash  in  a  chest  to  Hanover,  until  the 
devil  give  it  back  its  fleshly  envelope,  and  he  may  accompany  Maestro 
i'nganini  on  his  journey  through  the  world  in  more  seemly  guise,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  poodle!' 

But  if  Faganini  had  already  seemed  to  me  quite  sufficiently  a 
creature  of  fable  and  a  figure  of  adventure  when  I  saw  him  in  the 
noonday  sun  under  the  green  trees  of  the  Hamburg  Jungfenulitg;  how 
greatly  his  horribly  bizarre  appearance  must  have  astonished  me  on  the 
evening  of  the  concert.  The  Hamburg  Comodiimkaut  was  the  scene  of 
the  concert,  and  the  art-loving  public  had  appeared  so  early  and  in  such 
numbers  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  light  myself  into 
possession  of  a  small  place  near  the  orchestra.  Although  it  was  a  mail- 
day,  the  whole  cultivated  world  of  trade  was  to  be  seen  in  the  front 
boxes,  an  entire  Olympus  of  bankers  and  other  millionaires,  the  gods  of 
coffee  and  sugar,  together  with  their  fat  better  halves,  Junos  from  the 
Wandrahm  and  Aphrodites  of  the  Vrcckwall.  A  religious  silence  hung 
over  the  entire  hall.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  stage.  Every  ear  was 
pricked  to  listen.  My  neighbor,  an  old  fur-broker,  took  the  dirty  cotton 
batting  out  of  his  ears,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  drink  in  the  ex- 
pensive tones,  which  had  cost  two  thalers  entrance  money.  At  last  a 
dark  figure  appeared  on  the  stage,  one  which  seemed  to  have  risen  from 
the  nether  world.  It  was  I'aganini  in  his  black  evening  dress.  His 
black  froek-coat  and  black  waistcoat  were  of  a  horrible  cut,  such  as 
hellish  etiquette  might  have  prescribed  for  the  court  of  Prosperpine; 
his  black  trousers  wabbled  timidly  about  his  legs.  His  long  arms  ap- 
peared to  be  still  longer,  as  he  held  bis  violin  in  one  hand  and  his  bow 
in  the  other,  hanging  down  and  almost  touching  the  ground;  while  he 
delivered  himself  of  bis  unbelievable  bows  to  the  public.  Something 
horribly  wooden  was  observable  in  the  pointed  angular  curves  of  his 
body,  and  something  at  the  same  time  Foolishly  animal,  so  that  his 
bowing  anil  scraping  gave  rise  to  a  curious  desire  to  1  ;i i : ■  ;l b ;  yet  his  face, 
to  which  the  glarinp  footlights  lent.  a  si  ill  triorc  cadaverously  white  appear- 
ance, had  a  quality  so  imploring,  such  an  imbecile  humility,  that  a 
shuddering  pity  suppressed  our  inclination  to  laughter.  Did  he  learn 
these  courtsies  from  an  automaton  or  from  a  dog?  Is  his  imploring 
glance  that  of  a  man  sick  unto  death,  or  is  the  mockery  of  a  miser 
lurking  behind  it?  Is  he  a  living  man,  in  the  act  of  dying,  who  has  to 
amuse  the  public  in  the  arena  of  art  with  his  contortions,  like  a  perishing 
gladiator?  Or  is  he  a  dead  man  risen  from  the  grave,  a  vampire  with 
a  violin,  who,  if  he  does  not  suck  the  blood  from  out  hearts,  at  any  rate 
sucks  the  money  out  of  our  pocketbooks? 

Such  were  the  questions  which  passed  through  my  mind  while 
PiiSMnini  was  paying  his  endless  compliments;  yet  all  such  questions  were 
immediately  silenced  when  the  wonderful  master  put  his  violin  to  his 
chin  and  began  to  play.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  know  my  musical 
second  sight,  my  gift  of  seeing  the  corresponding  tonal  figure  of  every 
tone  I  hear  played.  It  was  thus  that  1'ap.amiii.  with  every  stroke  of  his 
bow,  called  up  visible  figures  and  situations  before  my  eyes,  that  he 
recounted  to  me  in  bis  sounding  pict'.irc-writin.c  all  sorts  of  vivid  stories, 
that  he  conjured  up  for  me  a  species  of  colorful  shadow-play,  in  which 
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he  himself,  with  his  violin  playing,  always  acted  as  the  leading  character. 
Already,  at  his  first  bow- .stroke,  the  wings  about  liirti  hud  changed:  he 
now  suddenly  stood  with  liis  muHif-st  urirl  in  a  cheerful  room,  which 
was  decorated  in  an  nrausinglv  disordered  manner  with  scrolled  furni- 
ture cl  la  Pompadour:  round  about  were  little  mirrors,  gilded  Cupids, 
Chinese  porcelain,  n  most  delightful  ciiun.s  of  ribbons,  wreaths  of  flowers, 
white  kid  gloves,  torn  lace,  imitation  pearls,  gilt  diadems,  and  other 
divine  tinsel  such  as  one  is  wont  to  find  In  the  studio  of  a  prima  donna. 
Paganini's  outward  appearance  had  changed,  and  very  much  for  the 
better.  He  wore  short  knee-breeehe's  of  li lac-col ored  satin,  a  white 
waistcoat  embroidered  in  silver,  a  coat  of  bright  blue  velvet  with  buttons 
covered  with  gold  thread,  and  his  hair,  carefully  curled  in  tiny  locks, 
played  about  his  face,  quite  youthful  and  blooming,  and  aglow  with 
sweet  tenderness  when  lie  mi!,  sheep's  eyes  at  I  lie  pretty  little  lady  who 
stood  beside  him  at  the  music-stand  while  he  played  the  violin. 

In  fart,  I  discovered  beside  him  n  young,  pretty  creature,  in  old- 
fishioned  attire,  her  while  sal  in  die.-*  pnlTed  out  below  the  hips,  her 
waist  all  the  more  charmingly  narrow,  her  powdered  halt  arranged  in 
a  high  roiffure,  allowing  the  round,  attractive  (ace  to  gleam  out  all  the 
more  freely  with  its  flashing  eyes,  its  rouged  cheeks,  its  beauty  plasters 
and  impertinent  little  nose.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  roll  of  white  paper, 
and  to  judge  by  the  movement  of  her  lips  as  well  as  the  coquettish  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  of  the  upper  part  of  her  body,  she  seemed  to  be  singing. 
But  not  a  single  one  of  her  (rills  could  I  bear,  and  only  from  the  music 
of  the  violin,  upon  which  young  Paganini  accompanied  this  lovely 
young  thing,  could  I  guess  what  she  was  singing,  and  whet  emotions 
pn.-eswd  his  own  soul  while  he  played.  Ah,  they  were  melodies  such 
as  the  nightingale  flutes  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  when  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose  intoxicates  her  prescient  springtide  heart  with  longing!  Ah, 
what  melting,  sensuously  languishing  bliss!  They  were  tones  which 
kissed,  then  fled  each  other  poutingly,  and  finally  embraced  once  more 
and  became  one,  and  died  away  in  an  intoxicated  merging.  Yes,  the 
tones  played  a  merry  game,  like  but  I  erfliea,  when  one  teasingly  avoids 
the  other,  hides  behind  a  flower,  is  finally  caught,  and  then,  thought- 
lessly h.-ippy.  flutters  up  Into  the  golden  sunshine  with  its  companion. 
But  a  spider,  a  spider,  on  occasion,  may  prepare  a  tragic  fate  for  such 
a  butterfly  in  love!  Did  his  young  heart  suspect  it?  -A  plaintive  sigh- 
ing tone,  like  the  anticipation  of  an  approaching  misfortune,  softly 
glided  through  the  most  enchanting  melodies  radiating  from  Paganini's 
violin.  .  .  .  His  eyes  grow  moist.  .  .  .  He  kneels  to  his  amada  in  adora- 
ation.  .  .  .  But.  alas,  as  he  kneels  to  kiss  her  feet,  he  spies  a  little 
abbate  beneath  her  bed,  I  do  not  know  what  he  might  have  had  against 
the  poor  man,  but  the  Genoese  grew  pale  as  death;  he  seized  the  little 
fellow  with  furious  hands,  boxed  his  cars  and  kicked  him  as  well  a  number 
of  times,  then  threw  him  out  of  the  door,  and  finally  drawing  a  long 
stile!  In,  thrust  it  into  the  younct  IkmiiIv's  1ii-pm.i1 

At  this  moment  cries  of  Draco!  Brarol  resounded  on  every  side. 
Hamburg's  enthusiastic  men  and  women  did  homage  with  the  most 
tumultuous  applause  to  the  great  artist,  who  had  just  finished  the  first 
part  of  his  concert,  and  who  bowed  with  even  more  angles  and  curvatures 
than  before.    And  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  his  face  there  whimpered  a 
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still  more  imploring  humility  than  had  formerly  iicen  the  caae.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  in  grisly  fear,  like  those  of  some  poor  sinner. 

'Divine)'  i-ricd  my  neighbor,  the  fur- broker,  as  he  scratched  his  ears. 
•That  piece  in  itself  was  worth  two  thalers!' 

When  Paganini  once  more  l>egan  to  play,  it  grew  dark  before  my 
eyes.  The  tones  did  not  shape  themselves  into  bright  forms  and  colors; 
on  the  contrary,  the  figure  of  the  master  concealed  itself  in  sinister  shad- 
ows, out  of  whose  darkness  bis  music  wailed  forth  in  tones  of  the  most 
biting  lamentation.  Only  at  times,  when  a  small  lamp  hanging  above 
him  showed  him  in  its  wretched  ray,  did  I  see  his  pallid  countenance,  in 
which  youth  had  not  as  yet,  however,  altogether  died.  He  wore  a 
strange  garb,  split  into  two  colors,  one  yellow,  the  other  red.  His 
feet  were  laden  w  ith  heavy  chains.  Behind  him  moved  a  figure  whose 
face  seemed  to  point  to  a  merry  Pandean  nature,  and  I  could  occasionally 
see  the  long,  hairy  hands  which  seemed  to  belong  to  this  figure  dart 
helpfully  among  the  strings  of  the  violin  on  which  l'agouini  was  ploying. 
At  times  they  also  guided  the  hand  in  which  he  held  the  bow,  and  a  bleaty 
laugh  of  approval  then  accompanied  the  tones  which  ooied  out,  ever 
more  agom'.iuirly  and  more  blccdingly,  from  the  violin.  These  were 
tones  like  the  song  of  the  fallen  angels  who  took  them  wives  of  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  who,  coat  out  of  the  empire  of  the  blessed,  de- 
scended to  the  nether  world  with  foces  aglow  with  shame.  These 
were  tonea  in  whose  bottomless  abysses  there  glimmered  neither  con- 
solation nor  hope.  When  the  saints  in  heoven  hear  tones  such  as  these, 
the  proise  of  God  dies  away  on  i'hfi-  paling  lips,  and  weeping,  they  veil 
their  goodly  heads.  At  times,  when  the  OobSfala  caprid  laughter  rang 
blcatingly  amid  the  melodic  agonies  of  this  ploying,  1  could  see  a  num- 
ber of  small  female  figures  in  the  background,  who  nodded  their  ugly 
heads  with  malicious  merriment,  and  -He'd  for  shame'  with  a  dumb  play 
of  lingers  in  taunting  rrjoifiu:.'.  Tlieu  Lrii's  of  fciir  would  sound  from 
the  violin,  and  a  distressing  niching  and  sobbing,  such  as  earth  had  never 
heard  before,  and  such  as  ,>u-tiv  niThaps,  shall  iicvlt  hear  again,  unless 
it  lie  when  the  colossal  trumps  of  the  Lost  Day  resound  in  the  Volley  of 
.Ichoshapfmt,  and  the  naked  bodies  crawl  forth  from  their  graves  to  await 

judgment          fiill  the  tortured  violmist  suddenly  ,;ave    stroke,  so  mad 

and  despairing  a  stroke,  that  his  chains  burst  rattling  asunder,  and  bis 
sinister  assistant,  together  with  the  taunting  monsters,  disappeared 

At  that  moment  my  neighbor,  the  fur-coat  broker  said:  'What  X 
pityl  He  snapped  a  string.  That's  what  cornea  from  the  everlasting 
pizzicato  V 

Had  one  of  his  violin-strings  really  snapped?  1  do  not  know.  I 
only  noticed  th«  t raiisnp.ratioi.  of  tlic  tones,  and  then  I'agamni  and  his 
surroundings  were  on,-,-  mor,-  alt, >g,-t h,T  transformed  Him  1  could 
hardly  recognise  again  in  the  brown  monk's  iwl,  which  hid  rather 
than  clothed  him.  His  neglected  face  half-concealed  by  the  hood,  a 
rope  around  his  waist,  bare-foot,  a  lonely,  defiant  figure,  I'aganini  stood 
on  a  rocky  projection  by  the  sea  ploying  his  violin.  It  was,  so  it  seemed 
to  me,  at  twilight,  the  roseglow  of  evening  covered  the  broad  surface 
of  the  oceon,  which  grew  ruddier  and  ruddier  in  color,  and  murmured 
with  ever  increasing  solemnity,  in  most  mysterious  concord  with  the 
tones  of  the  violin.    Yet  the  ruddier  the  sea  became,  the  paler  grew  the 
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heavens,  and  when  finally  the  billowing  water  seemed  to  lie  one  glaring 
scarlet  sea  of  blood,  the  skies  above  had  turned  spectrally  bright,  corpse- 
white,  and  the  stars  stood  forth  in  them,  large  and  threateningly.  .  .  .  and 
these  stars  were  black,  black  as  shining  anthracite  coal!  But  the  tones 
of  the  violin  grew  more  tempestuous  and  bold,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
terrible  minstrel  there  sparkled  so  murking  i  lusl  i>]"  di^lructinn,  ami  Lis 
thin  lips  moved  with  such  grisly  haste,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
muttering  accursed  primal  formulas  of  magic,  with  which  one  calls  up 
the  storm  and  releases  the  evil  spirits  who  lie  captive  in  the  abysses  of  the 
sea.  Sometimes,  stretching  his  naked  arm  out  of  the  broad  sleeve  of 
his  monkish  garb,  in  all  its  lean  length,  and  sweeping  tlie  air  with  his 
bow,  he  seemed  all  the  more  a  warlock,  commanding  the  elements  with 
his  magic  wand;  and  an  insane  howling  seemed  to  be  loosed  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  and  the  horrified  waves  of  blood  bounded  to  such  tremendous 
heights  that  they  almost  splashed  the  pallid  vault  of  heaven  and  its  black 
stars  with  their  sanguine  loam.  There  was  a  screeching  and  a  crashing 
as  though  the  world  were  crumbling  into  ruin,  and  the  monk  played  his 
violin  all  the  more  remorselessly.  He  wished  to  break  the  seven  seals 
with  which  Solomon  sealed  the  iron  vessels,  after  lu;  luul  mtprisuncd  t.tie 
conquered  demons  in  them,  by  the  power  of  his  raging  will.  Those 
vessels  the  wise  king  had  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  it  was  the  very  voices 
of  those  imprisoned  demons  which  I  thought  I  heard  while  Paganini's 
violin  was  pealing  out  its  furious  bass  toaes.  But  finally  I  seemed  to 
hear  something  like  the  joy  of  liberation,  and  I  saw  the  heads  of  the 
demons  whose  chains  had  been  riven  from  them  emerge  out  of  the  sea 
of  blood-red  waves:  monsters  of  fabulous  ugliness,  crocodiles  with  bnt 
wings,  serpents  with  stag's  antlers,  a[>es  capped  with  funicular  shells, 
seals  with  long  patriarchal  beards,  female  faces  with  breasts  in  place  of 
cheeks,  green  camel-heads,  androgynous  beings  of  inconceivable  com- 
position, all  glowering  with  coldly  intelligent  eyes,  and  reaching  out 
toward  the  fiddling  monk  with  long,  finned  paws.  .  .  .  He,  however, 
stood,  and  in  the  raging  zeal  of  his  invocation  his  hood  fell  back,  and 
the  locks  of  his  hair,  fluttering  in  the  wind,  writhed  about  his  head  like 
black  serpents. 

This  apparition  so  confused  my  senses  thai,  in  order  not  to  go  mad, 
I  held  my  hands  to  my  cars  and  closed  my  eyes.  Then  the  spectral  vision 
disappeared,  and  when  I  once  more  looked  up  I  saw  the  poor  Genoese 
in  his  usual  shape,  cutting  his  customary  complimentary  contortions, 
while  the  public  applauded  most  delightfully. 

'So  that  is  his  famous  pi.-;  ying  <m  the  G  string!'  observed  my  neighbor. 
'I  play  the  violin  myself,  and  know  what  it  means  to  have  so  thoroughly 
mastered  the  instrument.' 

Fortunately  the  intermission  was  not  a  long  one,  or  the  musical 
fur-broker  certainly  would  have  entangled  me  in  a  lung  discussion  on 
art.  Paganini  once  more  quietly  rested  his  violin  against  his  chin,  and 
with  the  first  stroke  of  his  bow  the  magic  transfiguration  of  tones  once 
more  began.  But  now  they  no  longer  took  on  so  strongly  colored  ami 
corporeal  a  shape.  These  tones  unfolded  themselves  calmly,  with  a 
majestic  How  and  swell,  like  an  organ  chorale  in  a  minster,  and  every- 
thing around  them  extended  itself  further  and  further  in  breadth  and  in 
height  to  a  colossal  space,  such  as  the  finite  eye  might  not  grasp,  but  the 
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eye  of  the  spirit  uloue.  Ill  tlic  midst  of  this  space  floated  a  radiuut  globe, 
null  on  it,  ^iujiiitit:  mill  iiriimtly  upraised,  stood  a  man  playing  tlie  violin. 
Was  this  orb  the  sun?  I  do  not  know.  Hut  I  recognized  Paganini 
in  the  lineaments  of  the  man.  yet  idealia-d  in  beauty,  divinely  clarified, 
reconciliation  in  his  smile.  His  body  bloomed  in  all  tlie  strength  of 
manhood,  a  garment  of  clear  blue  confined  bis  ennobled  limbs,  bis  black 
hair  flowed  upon  his  shoulders  in  shining  curls;  and  as  he  stood  there, 
firm  and  steudfast,  like  some  exalted  divinity  and  played  his  violin,  it 
seemed  as  though  all  creation  obeyed  his  tones.  He  was  the  man- 
planet  around  whom  moved  the  universe,  with  due  solemnity  and  sound- 
ing forth  the  rhythms  of  bliss.  Those  great  lights,  flouting  about  him 
in  so  calm  a  radiance,  were  they  the  stars  of  heaven?  and  I  liose  eclioing 
harmonies  born  of  their  movement,  was  this  the  music  of  the  spheres 
of  which  poets  and  prophets  have  told  so  many  enchanting  tales?  At 
limes,  when  I  strained  my  eyes  far  out  into  the  twilight  distance,  I  seemed 
to  behold  nothing  but  white,  flowing  garments,  in  which  giant  pilgrims 
were  wandering  about  in  disguise,  with  white  staves  in  their  hands,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  golden  knobs  which  lipped  them  were  the  same  great 
lights  which  I  had  thought  were  stars.  The  pilgrims  progressed  around 
the  great  fiddler  iii  a  wide  circle,  «nd  the  tones  nf  iiis  violin  caused  the 
golden  knobs  of  their  staves  to  gleam  with  ever  increasing  radiance,  and 
the  chorales  which  rose  from  their  lips,  and  which  I  had  thought  were 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  were  really  no  more  than  the  dying  echo  of  the 
tones  of  his  violin.  A  sacred  and  nameless  fervor  dwell  in  tJiose  tones, 
which  at  times  trembled  forth,  hardly  audible,  like  a  mysterious  whisper 
upon  the  waters,  and  then  welled  up  again  gmesomely  sweet,  like  the 
sound  of  hunting  horns  in  the  moonlight;  and  finally  rushed  along  in 
unchecked  jubilation,  as  though  a  thousand  bards  were  sweeping  their 
harp-strings  and  raising  their  voices  in  a  chant  of  triumph.  They  were 
sounds  which  the  ear  never  hears,  but  only  the  heart  may  dream,  when 
it  rests  at  night,  against  the  heart  of  the  l>elovcd.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
heart  understands  them  in  bright  daylight,  when  it  steeps  itself  with  an 
outcry  of  joy  in  the  lines  of  beauty  and  the  ovals  of  a  Grecian  work  of 


Second  Night 

This  short  excerpt,  the  only  musical  one  contained  in  the 
"Second  Florentine  Night,"  describes  a  aoirie  in  Paris,  at  which 
Liszt  plays: 

It  was  at  a  toirle  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  ...  a  radiant  aoirle,  and 
none  of  the  traditional  ingredients  of  social  pleasure  were  missing:  I  here 
was  enough  light  to  illuminate  one;  a  sufficiency  of  mirrors  to  permit 
one  to  view  one's  self;  enough  people  lo  crowd  one's  self  warm;  and 
enough  sugar-water  and  ice  to  cool  one's  self  olf.  They  commenced  with 
music.  Franz  Liszt  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  to  the  piano,  stroked 
back  the  hair  from  his  genial  brow,  and  delivered  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
battles.  The  keys  seemed  to  bleed.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  played 
a  passage  from  the  ]>alingenesis  of  Riillanche,  whose  ideas  he  translated 
into  music,  which  was  very  useful  to  those  who  are  unable  to  read  the 
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famous  author's  works  in  the  original.  Afterward  lie  played  the  "Pro- 
cessional to  the  Execution,"  la  marcke  au  supplies,  by  Berlioz,  that 
nilmiralile  rompusilion  whicli  !.!iIh  young  master,  unless  5  am  m-st.iileti. 
composed  on  the  morning  of  his  wedding-day.  The  whole  room  was  filled 
with  puling  faces,  heaving  bosoms,  faint  breathing  between  the  pauses 
and,  finally,  tumultuous  applause.  The  women  always  act  as  though 
intoxicated  when  Liszt  has  played  something  for  them.  With  madder 
joy  they  now  abandoned  themselves  to  the  dance,  these  Willis  of  the 
salon,  end  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  managed  to  make  my  escape 
into  an  adjoining  room. 

(fo  il  conHxuti) 


(JVom/Mrf  hp  fWimcl  B.  Jfart™) 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  GRAND  STYLE 

By  D.  C.  PARKER 

IT  was  Matthew  Arnold  who  searched  carefully  for  a  definition 
of  what  a  well-known  critic  has  called  "that  mysterious 
entity,"  the  Grand  Style.  Arnold's  definition,  evidently 
framed  with  caution,  is  in  itself  quite  enough  to  convince  us  of  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  statement  of  what  constitutes  the  Grand 
Style;  a  statement  that  is  at  once  accurate  and  comprehensive — 
close  enough  to  the  fact  to  be  of  service,  and  wide  enough  in  its 
phrase  to  apply  to  the  works  which  the  literary  man  will  agree 
should  come  under  the  heading.  "The  Grand  Style,"  wrote 
Arnold,  "arises  in  poetry  when  a  noble  nature,  poetically  gifted, 
treats  with  simplicity  or  severity  a  serious  subject."  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Milton — these  are  the  men  to  whom  Arnold  allowed  the 
Grand  Style.  This  is  interesting,  no  doubt,  but  someone  is  sure 
to  say,  and  there  is  justification  for  the  remark,  that  we  need  def- 
initions of  definitions.  Cannot  we  brush  away  misunderstanding 
by  using  the  simplest  terms?  What,  in  any  case,  is  style?  "Style, 
the  Latin  name  for  a  pen,"  says  Professor  Raleigh,  "has  come  to 
designate  the  art  that  bandies,  with  ever  fresh  vitality  and  wary 
alacrity,  the  fluid  elements  of  speech."  More  briefly,  it  is  else- 
where described  as  the  characteristic  or  peculiar  mode  of  expression 
and  execution;  and,  again,  as  "the  man  himself,"  the  revelation  of 
personality.  When  we  put  pen  to  paper,  we  advertise  ourselves. 
Our  virtues  and  defects  are  there  for  all  the  world  to  read.  As  the 
Burtonian  maxim  has  it,  "our  style  bewrays  us,"  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  Pater,  in  discussing  Flaubert's  concern  for  "the 
word's  adjustment  to  its  meaning,"  stipulates  that  "the  first  con- 
dition of  this  must  be,  of  course,  to  know  yourself,  to  have  ascer- 
tained your  own  sense  exactly." 
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Arnold's  definition  possesses  a  significance  that  is  poetical 
only.  Nevertheless,  it  supplies  us  with  a  starting  point,  inas- 
much as  we  can  make  a  slight  variation  upon  it,  and  then  see  how 
the  result  applies  to  music.  This  manner  of  testing  has  obvious 
dangers.  The  original  was  framed  to  meet  the  poetical  case.  We 
make  only  the  changes  which  the  name  of  another  Hrt  necessitates. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  statement,  as  it  appears  in  its  second  form, 
proves  unsuitable  for  our  purpose;  that  we  have  to  alter  the  method 
of  testing?  When  applying  the  variation  of  Arnold's  words  to  the 
sister  muse,  we  must,  consequently,  keep  in  mind  that  we  do  so 
merely  in  order  to  come  to  a  closer  understanding  of  what  music 
written  in  the  Grand  Style  consists.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
Arnoldian  dictum  as  it  reads  adapted  for  the  present  occasion. 
"The  Grand  Style  arises  in  music  when  a  noble  nature,  musically 
gifted,  treats  with  simplicity  or  severity  a  serious  subject."  Does 
that  satisfy  you?  Quite  candidly,  I  confess  that  it  does  not  satisfy 
me.  "Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  I  consider,  possesses  the  Grand 
Style.  Can  we  say  that  the  theme  is  treated  with  simplicity  or 
severity,  relative  as  those  terms  necessarily  are?  Similarly,  I  con- 
sider that  "Die  Meistersinger"  possesses  in  abundance  the  proper 
qualities.  Can  we  call  the  subject  serious?  There  yet  remains 
the  problem  of  the  noble  nature,  a  condition  that  would  rule  out 
any  work  by  Lulli,  even  were  the  remaining  conditions  fulfilled. 
In  music,  I  claim  a  greater  latitude  than  this  modification  of 
Arnold's  words  permits,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  at  least,  that  we  have 
a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  Grand  Style  as  exhibited  in  that 
art  if  we  say  that  it  is  in  evidence  when  the  music  is  big,  not  only, 
or  even  necessarily,  in  its  externals,  but  in  its  essential  factors  and 
its  emotional  significance.  Pater  n  as  right  when  be  affirmed  that 
"as  a  quality  of  style,  soul  is  a  fact."  The  matter,  needless  to  say, 
is  hedged  round  with  great  difficulties,  however  well-disposed  and 
cunning  we  are  in  grappling  with  them.  And  the  difficulties 
themselves  arc  not  lessened  by  being  of  a  subjective  nature.  To 
my  thinking,  if  the  Grand  Style  does  not  imply  the  presence  of  the 
sublime,  il  tort  a  inly  implies  .-timet  li  inf."  very  akin  to  it.     When  we 

are  confronted  with  it,  we  feel  that  the  work  reaches  the  heights, 
like  a  spiritual  Matterhorn,  and  carries  us  definitely  to  the  rare  and 
elevated  places. 

Touching  this  question,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  more 
satisfaction  (o  ourselves  can  be  derived  from  a  contact  with  music 
tlian  from  ihiurelical  ili'sputa lions,  however  apt.  For  in  our  day- 
to-day  experience  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  compositions 
of  all  periods  and  styles,  and  it  is,  naturally,  in  the  course  of  these 
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artistic  excursions  that  we  encounter  the  examples  which  we  credit 
with  the  needful  condition,  and  can  say  to  ourselves,  "that,  at  any 
rate,  is  in  the  Grand  Style."  It  will  be  just  those  excursions  that 
will  set  us  thinking,  and  nurse  a  desire  to  settle  the  problem  to  our 
satisfaction.  Who,  then,  are  the  composers  we  are  willing  to 
place  in  the  exalted  position  that  Arnold  allowed  to  Homer,  Dante, 
and  Milton?  Who  are  the  world- singers,  singers  not  thrown  into 
the  light  of  publicity  because  of  a  vogue  or  a  passing  fad,  but  who 
hold  their  courses  like  great  ships  upon  the  deep  sea,  whatever  the 
state  of  the  tides  of  fashion? 

Most  people,  I  am  sure,  will  feel  that  Bach  is  one  of  the  musi- 
cians who  meet  the  demands  we  must  make—Bach,  who  so  often 
sang  in  a  strong  and  joyful  voice  for  the  entire  universe.  You 
may  say  that  Bach  has  his  parochial  aspect,  which  is  true.  Steep 
yourself  in  the  story  of  his  life,  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  historian, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  have  been  made  to  see  the  Lutheran 
Germany  of  his  day.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  greater  aspect  of 
Bach.  Few  students  of  Shakespeare  are  without  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  "spacious  days"  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  To  learn  that 
Shakespeare  walked  the  streets  of  London,  had  his  plays  produced 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  frequented  the  Mermaid  Tavern  is  not 
to  blot  out  the  world-figure.  In  his  greater  moments,  and  they 
are  many,  Bach  is  a  cosmic  singer,  taking  not  a  corner  or  a  province 
for  his  own,  but  the  whole,  wide  world.  If  the  sense  of  "o'er- 
topping"  be  a  criterion,  then  Bach  cannot  justly  be  denied  his 
place;  if  there  be  a  time  for  employing  the  oft-abused  adjective 
"consummate,"  it  is,  surely,  when  speaking  of  such  a  thing  as  the 
Sanctus  from  the  Mass  in  B  minor.  This  sense  of  the  "bigness" 
of  the  man  is  strengthened  when  we  think  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  have  become  mere  names.  If  Bach  had  not  been 
more  than  a  weaver  of  parts,  and  a  dexterous  juggler  using  counter- 
point instead  of  hats  and  rabbits,  he  would  have  been  placed  in  the 
museum  beside  the  mummies  of  the  Fharoahs  long  ago.  Bach 
himself  is  a  world  in  which  the  modern  musician,  for  all  the  later 
accomplishment,  can  wander  to  his  advantage,  breathing  in  the 
air  of  purity  and  sanity,  quenching  his  thirst  at  innumerable 
springs.  For  here  there  in  greatness  not  only  in  "filling  the  mould," 
but  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  thought  and  holding  the  interest 
by  the  sheer  weight  and  authority  of  his  genius.  The  reader  will 
not  look  for  a  closer  enquiry  into  the  fast'  of  Bach;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  Bach  has  his  position  secure  by  a  consent  that  is  all 
but  universal;  and  because,  in  the  second,  it  is  known  to  all  serious 
musicians  that  Bach's  music  is  strong,  deep,  and  vigorous,  flowing 
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steady  and  true  like  a  great  river,  and  not  a  tiling  of  erratic  bubbles 
and  splashes,  however  beautiful. 

In  Beethoven,  likewise,  the  Grand  Style  is  present.  Despite 
the  verdict  of  hasty  youth,  for  whom  the  oft-repeated  sonatas 
have  grown  stale,  there  is  something  here  that  voices  the  emotions 
of  humanity  in  a  language  worthy  of  that  noble  task;  something, 
in  a  word,  of  that  "bigness"  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  The  "Eroica,"  the  C  minor,  and  the  Choral,  these  sym- 
phonies do  not  seem  to  us  denominational.  Than  the  Choral  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  work  more  universal  in  its  scope, 
appeal,  and  intention.  In  its  higher  manifestations,  at  least,  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  like  the  work  of  some  other  great  men,  while 
deeply  personal,  soars  out  of  time  and  place.  Certain  it  is  that 
we  have  in  him  a  noble  nature,  musically  gifted,  treating  with 
simplicity — how  much  Beethoven  could  make  out  of  a  scale,  or  a 
few  repeated  notes!— a  serious  subject.  More  might  be  said  of 
Beethoven  than  this,  however;  something  of  his  spaciousness, 
something  of  his  music's  "alliance  to  great  ends,"  for  example. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  make  the  briefest  allusion  to 
those  compositions  that  are  his  authentic  passports  to  the  select 
circle.  There  can  be  little  hesitation  concerning  the  man  when 
we  name  some  of  the  products  of  his  genius.  The  "Egmont," 
"Coriolan"  and  "Leonora  No.  3"  overtures  are  rendered  difficult 
of  appraisement  by  reason  of  their  frequent  programme  appear- 
ances. Yet,  strenuously  wrought  as  they  are  to-day,  we  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  a  great  man,  and  stamped 
with  the  stamp  of  his  personality.  Some  will  wish  to  add  the 
"Pat he ti que,"  or  "Waldstein,"  or  "Appassionata,"  or  "Hammer- 
clavier"  sonata,  perhaps  all  of  them,  according  to  their  disposition. 
Truly,  no  works  could  be  further  removed  froui  the  tinkling  tunes 
heard  at  one  time  so  often  in  Viennese  salons;  their  natural  clement 
is  the  world  with  its  vast  horizon.  One  is  struck,  not  by  their 
restrictions,  but  by  their  scope,  their  search  for,  and  finding  of, 
opportunities  that  allow,  and  sanction,  the  deeper  utterance.  It 
was  but  natural  that  in  his  early  works  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  should  weigh  with  Beethoven.  The  shadows 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart  lay  across  bis  path.  Even  a  genius  has  to 
make  a  beginning  somewhere.  No  such  fact  can  banish  Beethoven 
from  the  inner  group.  Either  the  "Eroica"  is  an  epic  page,  or  it  is 
nothing,  and  the  world  stands  on  its  head.  True,  the  apprentice  is 
aware  that  no  man  would  now  score  an  heroic  symphony  as  Beetho- 
ven scored  his.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  contemplating  tbe 
subsequent  advance  in  orchestration.    Let  us  put  our  finger  upon 
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that  which  counts.  Is  there  any  man  who  exhibited  in  greater 
degree  the  faculty  of  raising  a  scale,  a  phrase,  or  a  figure,  unim- 
portant and  unimpressive  it  placed  on  neutral  ground,  to  thefull 
heights  of  significance;  is  there  any  who  could  from  the  simplest 
ingredients  produce  a  more  extraordinary  richness?  It  is,  per- 
haps, in  this  that  Beethoven,  as  a  master  of  the  Grand  Style, 
appears  most  clearly.  Analyse  some  of  his  marvellous  passages, 
and  you  will  say  that  a  thing,  not  dissimilar,  has  been  written  by 
another  man  in  another  place.  Still,  paradoxical  us  it  may  appear, 
the  other  man's  effect  is  not  like  Beethoven's.  It  is  not  that 
Beethoven  possessed  a  copyright  in  the  realm  of  emotional  expres- 
sion, save  that  conferred  upon  him  by  his  genius.  The  diatonic 
theme,  the  voice  of  the  oboe,  the  stroke  on  the  timpani  were  at  the 
service  of  all.  The  difference  between  Beethoven  and  that  other 
less  fortunate  personage  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  relationship 
which  the  former  establishes,  by  the  grip  he  has  over  his  theme, 
by  the  inherent  strength  that  gives  him  power  to  battle  with  the 
circumstance. 

It  is  Pater,  I  think,  who  makes  a  subtle  distinction  between 
good  and  great  art.  To  ask  more  of  a  work  of  art  than  that  it 
should  be  in  harmony  with  itself  is  to  ask  too  much.  One  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  however,  that  the  recognition  of  this  is  not 
incompatible  with  lie  recognition  of  a  distinction  between  the 
good  and  the  great,  the  greatness,  in  music,  depending  upon  the 
presence  of  something  that  adds  to,  rises  out  of,  or  transcends  the 
harmonious  condition  just  mentioned.  The  good  acknowledges 
and  abides  by  its  own  law;  it  preserves  consistency  within  itself. 
The  great  does  all  this  and,  in  addition,  communicates  to  us  some- 
thing that  at  once  impresses  us.  We  are  conscious  that  an  added 
richness  and  power  are  present,  that  they  have  a  beating  upon  the 
quality,  effect,  and  status  of  the  work.  We  may  feel  what  we 
cannot  describe  or  define.  It  is  genius  working  with  its  pen,  and 
the  word  "magic"  may  be  pardoned  those  who  call  upon  it  when 
they  have  discovered  a  peak  in  Darien,  or  when  a  new  planet 
swims  into  their  ken.  It  is  personality  revealed  upon  the  page;  or, 
to  express  it  otherwise,  it  is  style — "the  man  himself."  In  a 
supreme  degree,  Beethoven  has  the  gift  of  thus  impressing  us. 
Again  and  again,  we  observe  how  he  works,  abiding  his 
time,  and  bringing  forth  the  full  flower  of  his  thought  in  its 
due  season.  All  the  emotions  arc  sounded  on  his  lyre.  He 
bends  to  some  confidential  confession;  he  sings  a  hymn  of 
humanity.  From  chaos  and  darkness,  he  brings  order  and  light. 
In  him  we  discern  that  "agitated  soul"  which  the  Aristotelian 
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view  postulates  as  an  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  grand 
or  superior. 

I  said  that  I  claimed  a  greater  latitude  in  music  than  Arnold 
countenanced  in  poetry.  Despite  this,  I  do  not  find  many  men 
to  whom  I  can  credit  the  Grand  Style.  This  is  a  personal  matter, 
and  I  may  be  wrong.  To  me  it  seems  that,  after  Beethoven, 
Wagner  is  preeminently  the  man  who  claims  attention.  Coming 
to  Wagner  we  come  to  one  about  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt  whatever.  If  Wagner  be  not  a  master  of  the  Grand  Style, 
no  one  is.  If  Wagner  did  not  take  the  universe  in  his  arms,  no 
other  musician  assumed  that  burden.  Outwardly  the  music- 
dramas  of  Wagner  are  grand  in  that  they  are  spread  upon  an 
enormous  canvas,  and  that  with  a  stroke  of  the  brush  the  composer 
could  cause  many  others  to  look  very  small.  For  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  giant  that  the  dwarf  seems  most  dwarfish.  Not  alone 
in  sheer  length  and  architectural  splendour  does  Wagner  substanti- 
ate his  claim  to  the  title  of  master  in  this  regard.  The  style  of  his 
music  reinforces  that  claim,  and  reinforces  it  beyond  cavil.  No 
man  can  hear  "Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  "Tristan  und  Isolde," 
and  "Die  Mcistcrsingcr"  without  feeling  that  he  is  in  touch  with 
one  on  whom  the  Grand  Style  sat  unconstrained ly  and  naturally. 
Rhetorical  Wagner  most  certainly  was;  splendidly  and  opulently 
rhetorical.  In  the  face  of  this  rhetoric  the  person  who  rejects 
rlu'turic  as  .such  gives  himself  some  trouble  to  justify  his  attitude. 
The  mature  Wagner  marched  on  the  heights,  and  if  we  want  to 
realise  how  fully  and  gloriously  be  employed  the  Grand  Style  we 
have  but  to  compare  his  work  with  that  surrounding  it.  Put  the 
love-music  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  against  the  love-music  of  the 
average  opera,  put  the  purple  patches,  (if  the  phrase  be  allowed), 
against  the  purple  patches  of  others,  and  you  see  at  once  the 
striking  difference.  There  is  nothing  small  or  mean,  nothing  in- 
significant or  compromising,  in  the  "Liebestod"  or  "Wotan's 
Abschied,"  while  practically  the  whole  of  "Gotterdammerung" 
touches  the  peaks  of  epic  grandeur.  This  ability  to  grasp 
the  large  thing  and  express  it  in  appropriate  accents  did  not 
banish  the  ability  to  come  to  close  quarters,  to  sound  a  tender  note, 
to  breathe  a  quiet  charm,  or  attain  the  intimate.  With  Wagner, 
the  creator  of  Eva  as  well  as  of  BrQnnhilde,  the  greater  included  the 
less,  which  it  does  not  always  do  in  art.  The  episode  of  the  Rhine- 
maidens  in  Act  III  of  "Gotterdamiuening."  and  the  first  act  of 
"Die  Walktire,"  are  proof  conclusive.  Like  Shakespeare,  Wagner 
could  descend  from  his  pedestal;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare, 
there  was  nothing  shameful  in  the  movement.    It  is  a.  truth  that 
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Wagner  held  his  style  easily.  He  showed  an  extraordinary  free- 
dom, dropping  the  larger  and  more  imposing  to  take  up  the  smaller 
and  more  delicate,  without  surrendering  one  jot  or  tittle  in  the 
matter  of  quality.  Few  things  arc  more  remarkable  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  Wagner  revealed  his  mastery  in  this  connection.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  how  his  four  great  works  differ  in  instrumen- 
tation; how,  again,  "Die  Meistersinger"  is  primarily  contrapuntal, 
"Parsifal"  primarily  harmonic;  how  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  is 
chromatic,  while  "Siegfried"  wears  a  colour  that  is  almost  Mozart- 
ian.  There  is  some  truth  in  this.  Wagner  worked  from  within, 
throwing  his  enormous  power  of  concentration  upon  the  essentials, 
But,  contrapuntal  or  not,  he  is  always  Wagner.  As  an  example  of 
the  reliability  of  his  instinct,  one  may  refer  to  the  first  act  of  "Die 
Walkilre."  For  the  greater  part  he  determinedly  holds  to  a  com- 
parative simplicity  in  the  orchestra.  The  scene  between  Sieg- 
mund  and  Sieglinde  could  not  further  be  reduced.  One  may  even 
say  this  is  applicable  up  to  the  point  where  Sieglinde  sings,  "Sieg- 
mund,  so  nenn'  ich  dich."  The  mention  of  that  name,  the  drawing 
of  the  sword  from  the  tree,  the  mutual  recognition  of  Sicgmund 
and  Sieglinde— these  events  do  not  find  Wagner  lacking.  He  takes 
the  orchestra  and  whips  it  up,  infusing  into  it  a  new  activity  and 
vitality,  imparting  to  it  a  tightness  and  an  expressiveness  not  be- 
fore touched  in  this  act.  One  need  not  approach  the  subleties  in 
order  to  perceive  that  the  effect  got  when  the  curtain  falls  has  been 
obtained  by  the  way  in  which  the  music  rises  upon  itself,  so  to 
speak,  and  attains  a  higher  altitude. 

Wagner  is  leisurely,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  this 
leisureliness,  which  would  be  insufferable  in  a  small  man,  finds 
wide  acceptance,  as,  to  put  it  plainly,  the  stuff  is  so  good.  It  must 
be  emphasised  that  haste  and  fussiness  are  the  arch-enemies  of 
sublimity.  But  in  Wagner's  case  we  find  more  to  say  of  his  leisure- 
liness than  that.  A  music-drama  which  takes  four  hours  for  its 
performance  is  not  of  itself  any  proof  of  precocity.  It  may,  indeed, 
proclaim  the  industry  of  the  composer;  it  is  as  likely  to  advertise 
bis  defects.  What  ought  to  be  our  task  here  is  to  demonstrate 
that  while  Wagner  lets  his  drama  play  itself  out  before  us  with  a 
kind  of  sovereign  majesty,  he  docs  not  fill  the  hour  by  sacrificing 
the  moment.  A  four-hour  drama  could  be  compounded  of  in- 
gredients which  bear  no,  or  little,  relationship  one  to  another;  of 
patches  which  are  joined  by  the  most  obvious  threads.  It  would 
be  a  bad  drama.  The  length  of  Wagner's  works  must  always  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  their  content.  The  length  of  any  musical 
production  is  fixed  by  the  amount  of  interest  it  holds,  not  by  the 
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number  of  momenta  it  occupies  for  its  performance.  Wagner  seta 
his  pace;  he  allows  himself  plenty  of  room  for  his  metamorphosis  of 
themes;  he  believes  in  a  policy  of  saturation.  It  is  a  question 
whether  his  way  of  developing  his  themes  could  be  satisfactorily 
carried  on  within  narrower  limits;  it  is  a  question  whether  a  music- 
drama  of  the  dimensions  of,  say,  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  could  be 
shouldered  by  one  who  viewed  music  perpendicularly.  Wagner 
is  rich  in  dynamic  power.  His  music  progresses,  reaching  out  with 
strong  arms.  Even  his  most  atmospheric  pages  are  not  static,  as 
that  word  is  now  understood.  His  method,  as  a  method,  makes 
enormous  demands  upon  a  composer,  demands  which  only  a 
Wagner  can  ever  hope  fully  to  satisfy.  After  hours  of  music 
which  must  be  counted  among  the  most  glorious  in  existence,  he 
achieves  the  "Liebestod,"  a  priceless  jewel.  The  leisureliness  of 
Wagner  did  not  result  in  looseheas  or  diffuseness.  I  can  think  of 
few  men  who,  having  penned  as  many  notes,  so  seldom  disappoint 
us.  Such  things  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  though  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  one  central  fact  that  must  be  sent  home;  namely, 
that  Wagner's  title  to  master  of  the  Grand  Style  resides  in  the 
nature  of  his  music.  His  "bigness"  is  not  the  bigness  of  one  who 
uses  six  trumpets  in  place  of  two,  who  says  fortissimo  what  another 
says  forte,  who  imposes  himself  upon  us  by  empty  gestures  and 
high-sounding  adjectives.  It  is  the  "bigness"  of  one  whose  artistic 
stature  is  equal  to  the  bigness  of  his  theme;  of  one  who,  at  a  given 
moment,  meets  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  completely,  gener- 
ously, and  easily;  of  one  who,  alike  in  his  thought  and  bis  manner 
of  communicating  it,  towers  towards  the  stars,  and  takes  alt  things 
within  his  embrace.  In  a  word,  his  music  is  big  by  virtue  of  its 
"alliance  to  great  ends." 

Liszt  is  difficult  to  deal  with,  not  alone  on  account  of  the 
disparity  in  value  of  his  compositions — here  the  virtuoso  has  the 
upper  hand,  here  the  pioneer— but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
aim  is  not  always  achieved.  Some  of  Liszt's  music  is  grandiose 
rather  than  grand,  however  high  the  theme,  while  the  projected 
scheme  is  often  more  ambitious  than  is  the  power  to  carry  it  off 
adequate.  Liszt  is  not  a  world-singer  in  the  same  sense  as  Bach, 
Beethoven,  or  Wagner,  yet  we  cannot  point  to  any  man  with  a 
wider  view,  or  to  any  whom  we  can  less  reasonably  charge  with 
intellectual  parochialism.  The  "Dante"  and  "Faust"  symphonies 
arc,  certainly,  on  a  pedestal,  and  Liszt's  better  works,  which  we  must 
sift  from  his  lesser  ones,  have  not  yet  had  anything  like  justice  done 
to  them  by  the  jury  of  the  public.  If,  in  acknowledging  the 
extraordinary  interest  and  peculiar  nature  of  those  two  symphonies, 
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we  are  prone  to  make  mental  reservations,  frankness  will  compel 
us  to  declare  that  what,  in  the  end,  separates  Liszt  from  the  writer 
of  the  authentic  and  indisputable  Grand  Style  is,  as  it  must  in- 
evitably be,  the  quality  of  the  music,  the  stuff  which  he  offered. 
Critical  judgment  and  ingenuity  are  profitably  employed  in  get* 
ting  at  the  right  and  wrong  of  this  delicate  matter.  Liszt  has  a 
decided  claim  to  be  rated  very  much  higher  than  some  pundits  and 
oracles  appear  to  consider.  Part,  and  a  great  part,  of  this  claim 
is  based  on  historical  ground,  which  cannot  weigh  with  us  very 
much,  if  at  all,  in  the  present  enquiry.  Liszt  was  the  heroic  expo- 
nent of  romanticism,  as  Chopin  was  its  intimate  spokesman, 
Weber  its  pictorial  artist,  Berlioz  its 'flame.  Viewed  in  relation  to 
the  romantic  movement,  it  is  right  to  say  that  Liszt  had  the  grand 
manner,  which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  authentic  Grand  Style. 
So  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  music  itself,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  sounds. 
If  you  feel  that  the  thought,  the  emotion,  the  strength,  warmth, 
and  suitability  of  it  are  in  true  and  full  measure  worthy  of  the 
theme,  Liszt  has  some  right  to  be  included  among  the  few  who 
achieved  the  Grand  Style.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  con- 
vinced that  he  is  bombastic  and  flamboyant,  that  this  music  owes 
everything  to  externals,  you  must  reject  his  canditature.  There 
remains  the  middle  course,  the  view  that  credits  Liszt  with 
occasional  success  in  this  matter,  and  with,  perhaps,  more  than 
occasional  failure.  In  Wagner  we  detected  the  presence  of  a  kind 
of  divine  accommodation,  a  natural  adjustment.  He  is  not  always 
upon  the  heights,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  continual  resi- 
dence at  the  summit  is  a  necessary  qualification.  That  is  to  say,  a 
departure  from  the  Grand  Style  does  not  of  itself  render  a  man 
ineligible  for  admission  to  the  favoured  circle.  It  is  the  cause  of  the 
departure  which  is  the  determing  factor.  So  the  thing  needful  to 
remember  is  that  Wagner's  descent  to  the  slopes  does  not  arise 
from  a  lack  of  strength,  or  from  a  failure  to  main  tain  himself  where 
he  ought  to  be.  We  have  reached  the  crux  of  the  problem  if  we 
ask  whether  the  "dip"  in  Liszt,  which  is  so  noticeable,  has  the 
same  origin  as  the  "dip"  in  Wagner. 

Was  it  in  reality  Liszt's  purpose  to  let  his  music  down  thus; 
or  did  the  lowering  in  interest,  or  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his 
music,  come  from  his  loyalty  to  a  theoretical  method  that  insisted 
upon  payment  of  its  tribute;  or  did  it  arise  simply  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  composer  less  gifted  than,  say,  Wagner?  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  last  part  of  the  query  offers  us  the  proper 
clue.  Liszt's  imagination  and  ambition  marched  ahead  of  his 
power  to  realise  his  vision,  though  that  power  was  not  in  itself  one 
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to  be  scoffed  at.  Together  with  this  goes  the  truth  that  he  often 
overreached  himself,  with  the  result  that  he  achieved  the  very 
grand  style,  which,  in  spite  of  its  description,  is  a  lesser  one  than 
that  which  occupies  our  attention.  Apart  from  this,  there  dwells 
that  in  his  best  work  which,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  our 
alertness.  will  force  us  to  enquire  whether  we  should  not  make  it 
clear  that  grandeur  itself  may  be  of  more  than  one  kind. 

Perhaps  the  needs  of  the  situation  are  met  if  we  grant  Liszt 
the  Grand  Style  with  specific  reservations.  First,  it  is  not  the 
Grand  Style  as  we  meet  it  in  the  composers  previously  named. 
Secondly,  it  alternates  with  a  descent  to  a  lower  plane,  not  merely, 
or  always,  to  adapt  the  music  to  the  quieter  moment  or  less 
pressing  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  the  reduction  is  due,  I 
believe,  simply  to  an  inherent  inability  to  sustain  the  music  on  the 
higher  level.  It  would,  of  course,  be  folly  to  deny  that  Liszt  has 
also  provided  examples  of  a  departure  from  the  Grand  Style,  which 
serve  the  same  purpose  and  have  the  same  aesthetic  justification  as 
those  of  Wagner.  The  difference  between  the  two  springs  from 
(he  circumstance  that,  in  many  other  cases,  the  practical  result  is 
hardly  what  he  obviously  meant  it  to  be. 

I  want  to  be  scrupulously  fair,  if  only  because  I  believe  Liszt 
to  be  one  of  the  composers  most  commonly  undervalued.  One 
cannot  breathe  his  name  without  feeling  very  strongly  that  there 
are  a  hundred  testimonies  to  his  natural  gifts  which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  open  court  so  freely  as  they  should  be.  But  the 
most  ardent  defender  of  Liszt's  originality  and  aptitudes  will  not 
improve  his  case  by  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  truth.  That  we  are 
testing  his  music  in  the  course  of  an  examination  into  the  Grand 
Style  means  that  we  are  testing  music  that  is  heterogeneous,  for 
Liszt  was  impressionable  at  all  points  and  responsive  to  many 
influences.  At  his  worst,  Liszt  can  be  boring  and  vulgar.  But  not 
infrequently  he  is  more  empty  than  either.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  many  people  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  "Fest- 
klange,"  with  its  barren  fanfares.  When  for  the  moment  hia 
hand  lost  some  of  its  cunning,  Liszt  took  refuge  in  a  picturesque 
integument.  There  are  other  moments  and  phases  more  inspiring, 
nevertheless.  We  cannot  be  blind  to  his  preoccupation  with  the 
highest  and  noblest  aspects  of  his  themes.  "Ce  qu'on  entend  sur 
la  montagne"  draws  us  upward;  in  characteristic  fashion,  it  con- 
trasts the  tranquillity  of  Nature,  her  law  and  order,  her  inward 
strength,  with  the  conflicting  voices  of  Humanity.  Nature — 
Humanity;  that  is  the  spiritual  basis  of  the  work,  and  it  is  one 
which  appealed  forcibly  to  Liszt,  who  as  a  master  of  the  antithesis 
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stands  beside  Victor  Hugo.  Something  of  this  desire  to  endow  his 
subject  with  its  utmost  significance,  to  show  its  applicability  to 
all  times  and  conditions,  is  present  in  "Tasso,"  which  he  designated 
as  "lamento  e  trionfo."  Upon  our  ears  fall  reminiscences  o!  the 
sad  beauty  of  the  Venetian  canals,  the  gentle  waters  of  which  con- 
jure up  visions  of  departed  glories,  and  seem  to  hold  some  of  the 
secrets  of  those  golden,  laughing  hours  when  Frivolity  went  forth 
masked  and  powdered  to  the  Carnival,  and  the  song  of  the  care- 
free floated  over  the  lagoons.  Later  we  are  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara,  where  the  poet  attached  himself  to  Duke  Alfonso,  and 
argued  with  the  well-lettered.  But  do  we  not  feel  that  Liszt  saw 
more  in  his  subject  than  the  tragedy  of  Tasso?  It  is  the  tragedy  of 
the  poet,  whatever  bis  period  and  place.  Truly,  this  music  sings 
the  tragedy  of  Tasso,  his  own  luckless  destiny,  and  the  increasing 
fame  of  his  masterpiece.  It  sings  also  the  neglect,  misunder- 
standing, and  ultimate  victory  of  all  true  poets.  The  composition 
owes  a  great  deal  to  the  fact  that  Liszt  saw  the  tragedy  on  the 
larger  scale,  and  informed  it  with  a  deep,  human  feeling.  Need- 
less is  it  to  add  that  Liszt  gives  us  of  his  best  when  bis  imagination, 
kindled  by  the  contemplation  of  his  hero,  or  his  theme,  took 
wings  at  a  time  when  his  pen  worked  fluently. 

When  we  leave  Liszt,  who  is  not  outwith  the  debatable 
territory,  we  come  to  those  who  are  most  certainly  within  it.  For 
the  next  composers  to  be  taken  in  hand  must  be  Strauss  and  Elgar. 
The  difficulty  we  encounter  in  approaching  the  former  is  not  unlike 
that  to  be  found  in  the  case  jm-t  disposed  of.  It  lies  in  the  in- 
equality of  the  total  production.  Considering  tin:  subjects  chosen 
by  him,  the  matter,  manner,  scope  and  compass  of  the  music, 
Strauss  has  presented  us  with  plenty  of  material  on  which  to 
pronounce  a  judgment.  It  is  the  custom  of  hurried  criticism  to 
enlarge  upon  the  demands  Strauss  mates  in  respect  of  players  and 
instruments,  and  the  natural  inference  of  the  unwary  reader  is  that 
the  uniqueness  of  the  writer  can  be  traced  merely  to  the  extrava- 
gance which  he  exhibits  in  this  line.  More  remains  to  be  said  of, 
and  for,  Strauss  than  such  criticism  allows,  and  it  is  a  thousand 
times  more  valuable.  The  test  is  once  again  the  music  itself. 
As  he  appears  in  "l)on  Juan,"  "Till  Eulcnspiegcl,"  "Tod  und 
VerklXrung,"  "Don  Quixote,"  "Ileldenleben,"  and  "Also  sprach 
Zarathustra,"  Strauss  is  quite  clearly  of  those  who  have  the  Grand 
Style.  To  make  this  plainer,  one  has  but  to  record  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  his  writing.  Normally  his  theme  is  not  of  the 
scrappy  variety;  in  it  there  reside  a  thousand  latent  possibilities; 
be  looks  at  music  horizontally;  he  has,  if  any  man  living  or  dead  has 
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it,  the  large  curve  which  carries  us  on  with  a  magnificent  sweep; 
he  can  handle  a  weighty  subject,  that  claims  the  maximum  of 
concentration,  nobly,  and  frequently  sublimely;  be  can,  likewise, 
hold  the  attention  for  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour  while  he 
marches  with  his  giant's  steps,  and  all  the  time  his  music  is  tight 
and  significant.  He  has  a  highly  developed  sense  of  form;  indeed, 
the  only  right  conception  of  it,  for  he  realises  that  it  bears  a  re- 
lationship to  the  content.  There  exist  passages  with  which  a 
general  estimate  of  Strauss  is  bound  to  concern  itself — the  bleating 
of  sheep  in  "Don  Quixote,"  the  battle  in  "Hcldenlebcn,"  the  fugue 
in  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  and  other  things  of  a  similar  kind. 
These,  particularly  the  first  and  second,  reveal  a  lesser  aspect, 
undoubtedly.  In  them  he  probably  shows  his  Achilles  heel.  Yet 
the  lesser  aspect  is  the  result  neither  of  a  small  or  tired  brain,  nor 
of  an  inability  to  bring  out  what  was  within  him.  Supposing  we 
take  the  view  that  such  pages  are  to  be  deplored,  we  can  still  say 
that  they  are  the  result  of  a  kind  of  wrongheadedness,  of  an  error 
in  method.  Setting  them  aside,  we  find  in  our  hands  a  generous 
bulk  of  music  that  gives  us  the  sense  of  "bigness,"  and  gains  a 
height  not  to  be  reached  save  by  the  strong  of  wind  and  limb. 
Consider  the  opening  of  "Don  Juan,"  consider  the  conflict  and 
apotheosis  of  "Tod  und  VerklKrung,"  the  epilogue  of  "Helden- 
leben,"  the  opening,  the  "Joys  and  Passions"  section,  and  "Night 
Song"  of  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  the  trio  ai  the  end  of  "Der 
Rosenkavalier. "  There  can  be  no  hesitation  about  these  examples. 
Or,  to  come  stiil  closer  to  the  subject,  consider  the  great  climax  at 
the  commencement  of  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  in  which  the 
organ  joins  the  orchestra.  The  man  who  wrote  that  was  no  small, 
feeble  tinkler.  It  must,  lie  insisted,  however,  that  if  are  looking 
at  the  Strauss  compositions  in  the  light  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  Grand  Style,  Innumerable  points  to  be  made  obtrude  them- 
selves at  the  bare  mention  of  the  titles.  We  have  to  keep  char 
of  any  discussion  as  to  Strnuss's  virtues  and  failings  that  is  ir- 
relevant. On  these  virtues  and  failings  the  reader  will  have  his 
own  opinion.  Whatever  that  opinion  happens  to  be,  it  cannot 
alter  the  fact  that  Strauss  possesses  the  Grand  Style.  In  an  age 
which  hears  much  tintinnabulation,  and  at  a  time  when  the  market 
is  well  stocked  with  musical  narcotics,  this  should  need  no  telling. 
Strauss  has  swept  the  deep  sea.  Tile  full-breasted  wave,  throwing 
its  spindrift  toward  the  sky,  rises  in  his  surging  score.  XoL  here 
do  we  need  to  cry  for  fresh  air,  far  less  for  the  oxygen  cylinder. 

In  Elgar,  also,  the  Grand  Style  is  present;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Elgar  of  the  two  symphonies,  und  the  symphonic  study,  "Palstaff." 
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There  are  those  who  remain  antipathetic  to  Elgar's  music.  From 
them  will  come  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  set  him  in  the  present 
company,  because  they  see  only  the  external  bigness,  the  length  of 
the  works  in  point  of  time,  but  not  in  point  of  interest,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  scoring,  and,  perhaps,  the  prodigious  technique. 
Where  disagreement  raises  its  head  is  where  the  emotional  value  of 
the  music,  and  its  suitability,  come  to  be  considered.  I  can  only 
say  that  if  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  Elgar  cannot  be  turned 
at  the  door.  If  the  Grand  Style  consists  of  depth,  and  weight,  and 
height,  in  the  power  to  soar  with  wings  that  are  strong,  in  a  great 
and  impressive  significance,  in  other  and  sundry  qualities  of  a 
kindred  nature,  Elgar  eannot  be  rejected.  You  may,  or  may  not, 
like  the  aura  which  is  designated  by  the  word  Elgarian.  Like 
Strauss,  Elgar  has  his  own  way  of  doing  things.  There  are  har- 
monies and  skips  in  his  melody  tiiat  are  characteristic  of  him,  and 
of  him  alone.  Once  more,  we  come  down  to  the  rock  bottom. 
Can  you  say  that  the  first  symphony  is  in  other  than  the  Grand 
Style,  fully  exemplified  from  the  first  bar  to  the  last?  Can  you 
withhold  the  title  of  exponent  of  the  Grand  Style  to  the  man  who 
penned  the  opening  allegro  and  the  finale  of  the  second  symphony? 
Finally,  can  you  name  the  style  of  "Falstaff"  as  anything  at  all 
save  grand — "Falstaff,"  in  which  a  Shakespearean  subject  is 
treated  with  a  proper  feeling  for  its  humanity,  in  music  worthy  of 
It,  and  with  what  seems  uncanny  ease?  If  these  three  works  be 
not  in  the  Grand  Style,  I  confess  that  that  epithet  means  nothing 
to  me,  and  I  believe  that  definition  is  a  lying  jade  whom  we  should 
boldly  order  to  quit. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Russians  have  the  Grand  Style.  A 
great  deal  of  the  attention  paid  to  Russian  music,  and  of  the  ex- 
citement which  it  kindled  hut  a  few  years  ago,  waa  owing  to  its 
local  tinge;  we  discerned  something  idiosyncratic  of  a  far-off  place, 
or  an  interesting  people.  In  the  first  instance,  it  came  to  the 
Western  mind  like  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  fresh  and  invigorating. 
If  something  of  the  fascination  has  evaporated,  and  the  sense  of 
novelty  been  lost,  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  So  assiduously 
and  indiscriminately  was  Russian  music  thrust  upon  us — musical 
geese  often  being  classified  as  musical  swans— that  a  natural  re- 
action set  in.  We  are  paying  for  a  surfeit;  many  a  piece,  interest- 
ing, suggestive,  and  charming  in  itself,  is  for  the  present,  at  least, 
placed  at  a  very  considerable  disadvantage.  To  express  it  other- 
wise, the  revulsion  now  felt  by  some  people  is  an  unfortunate 
legacy  of  the  previous  "boom."  Here  is  music  unlike  that  of  the 
Germans,  great  or  small.    Place  Brahms  beside  it,  and  the  most 
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casual  and  indifferent  student  must  be  aware  of  the  difference  in 
mentality  and  method.  Is  that  which  made  Russian  music  so 
attractive  and  stimulating  at  an  early  stage  in  our  acquaintaace 
with  it,  a  thing  that  exhausts  itself,  and  does  not  deeply  affect  us 
when  we  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  compositions?  Is 
Russian  music  a  music  that  relies  for  its  appeal  on  the  accessories 
and  superfluities?  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  no  Russian 
I  am  aquuintcd  with  has  the  Grand  Style.  In  saying  this  I  recog- 
nise, of  course,  that  there  may  exist  in  some  inaccessible  place  a 
score  which  possesses  it  in  the  fullest  measure;  that,  if  it  exist,  it  may 
be  from  the  pen  of  some  unknown  person.  Russia  isalarge  country, 
in  which  music  is  widely  cultivated.  It  is,  consequently,  impos- 
sible even  for  the  most  lynx-eyed  and  beaver-like  critic  to  know 
every  bar  of  Russian  music  at  a  given  moment.  But  turn  to 
Rubinstein,  for  a  start.  I  rule  out  Rubinstein  at  once.  To  him 
it  is  impossible  to  allot  a  high  place  as  a  composer.  Was  he  more  than 
a  man  who  had  the  scribbling  itch?  Tchaikovsky  and  Glazounov 
are,  no  doubt  in  their  own  ways,  symphonists,  though  the  way  of 
Tchaikovsky  is  as  peculiar  as  the  ways  of  Ah  Sin  were  dark,  and 
the  way  of  Glazounov  that  of  a  musical  journeyman,  Tchaikov- 
sky's music  forms  a  tempting  bait;  so  much  can  be  said  for  it,  and 
against  it.  To  be  allowed  the  Grand  Style,  he  is  too  fussy;  and  we 
meet  too  much  padding,  even  in  his  best  work.  In  him  we  find 
also  an  unusual  proportion  of  a  strange  kind  of  confidential  utter- 
ance—Tchaikovsky wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve — but  it  is 
confidence  of  the  wrong  kind.  The  "Fathetique,"  for  instance, 
is  not  the  tragic  muse  garbed  sombrely,  whose  grief  lies  deeply 
hidden  in  the  soul.  It  is  the  fretful,  peevish,  simpering  little 
figure  of  fin  de  siide,  shedding  tears  all  over  the  world.  Familiarity 
with  Tchaikovsky's  music  tends  to  abolish  any  sense  of  "bigness" 
that  the  neophyte  may  experience;  a  fourth,  fifth,  or  tenth  hearing 
of  the  symphonies  will  bring  with  it  a  clearness  in  this  respect,  and 
show  the  intelligent  hearer  that  the  "bigness"  for  which  we  call  is 
not  in  them  to  be  discovered.  In  fact,  what  really  for  a  time 
allures  us  here  is  patent,  not  latent.  Tchaikovsky,  the  musician, 
has  no  instep.  No  sooner  have  you  half  persuaded  yourself  that 
he  is  just  about  to  accomplish  a  great  feat,  or  exhibit  a  superiority 
of  mind  or  feeling,  than  some  trivial  or  vulgar  passage  assaults  your 
ear.  The  next  page  may  hold  a  surprise,  or,  as  you  come  to  know 
by  experience,  a  disappointment.  Glazounov's  is  a  case  very- 
different.  The  plan  and  the  "laying  out"  of  Glazounov's  sym- 
phonies are  sadly  at  variance  with  their  content.  He  is  empty  of 
vital  matter.    With  every  possible  technical  contrivance  in  bis 
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bos  of  tricks,  has  he  created  a  symphony  which  is  not  hollow? 
Language  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thought,  maybe; 
Glazounov  chose  music  to  conceal  his  lack  of  it.  He  is  like  a 
geometrical  point,  having  position,  but  no  magnitude.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  wrong  if  I  say  that  the  other  prominent  Russian  com- 
posers do  not  offer  us  examples  of  the  Grand  Style.  Even  Rach- 
maninoff's fine  second  symphony,  with  its  constant  interest  and 
profusion  of  beauty,  with  its  eloquence  equal  to  that  of  Tchaikov- 
sky, and  its  earnestness  that  is  in  a  measure  allied  to  that  of 
Brahms,  fails,  somehow,  to  give  me  that  definite  and  final  sense  of 
the  Grand  Style.  Russian  music  still  draws  very  generously  upon 
ihe  folk-song,  and  the  folk-song  idioms.  Even  when  the  composer 
has  approached  the  West  and  breathed  its  intellectual  air,  he  is 
frequently  like  the  Chinaman  who  wears  his  native  garb,  but 
lends  it  piquancy  by  adding  one  or  two  European  garments;  all  of 
which  augments  critical  interest,  if  it  also  supplies  us  with  a  text 
for  a  sermon  on  style.  Should  one,  then,  say  that  a  more  or  less 
strict  adherence  to  the  folk-song  manner  is,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  the  Grand  Style? 

And  what  of  the  French  ?  I  have  more  than  once  pointed  out 
that  the  attraction  of  French  music  at  any  particular  period  is 
distributed  among  a  number  of  musicians,  not  one  of  whom  can 
be  called,  in  any  historical  sense,  a  master.  For  all  her  glory  and 
her  wealth  in  temperament,  idea,  and  phrase,  France  has  not 
given  to  the  world  a  Dante  or  a  Shakespeare,  nor  has  she  given  to  it 
a  Bach,  a  Beethoven,  or  a  Wagner.  Berlioz  forms  the  greatest 
height  touched  by  French  music,  rough  and  volcanic  as  the  moun- 
tain itself  is.  But  the  Berlioz  of  the  "Symphonie  fantastique" 
and  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  his  burning  imaginative  power, 
seems  to  me  too  fragmentary,  explosive,  and  erratic  to  be  set  with 
those  on  whom  the  mantle  has  fallen.  Though  in  a  certain  and 
unique  way  Berlioz  has  "bigness,"  it  is  hardly  "bigness"  in  the 
sense  that  justifies  his  admittance  to  the  favoured  coterie.  Sub- 
lime is  not  the  first  word  we  should  use  when  talking  of  his  music. 
In  speaking  thus,  I  feel  that  a  great  deal  needs  to  be  said  about 
him  which  is  not  usually  said;  that  his  shortcomings,  which  are 
there  for  all  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  are  pretty  generally 
enlarged  upon,  while  his  merits,  which  are  often  for  the  keen  eye  to 
see  and  the  quick  ear  to  discern,  are  but  cursorily  handled.  What 
I  say  of  him  I  base  on  an  experience  of  those  works  which  most 
commonly  figure  on  orchestral  programmes.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
but  rarely  that  the  remainder  of  his  music  sounds  in  concert 
halls. 
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Apart  from  Berlioz,  only  Franck's  one  experiment  in  the 
symphonic  domain  need  detain  us.  For,  though  born  in  Belgium, 
Franck  may  suitably  be  considered  here,  as  he  has  come  to  be 
identified  with  an  important  phase  of  French  music.  Regret  that 
lie  wrote  only  one  symphony  will  ahvays  In-  mingled  with  joy  that 
it  is  a  symphony  so  noble  and  sincere.  The  composition,  to  the 
last  drum  tap,  discloses  the  man.  Every  page  has  been  felt  as  well 
as  written.  The  music  flows  from  a  fountain  pure  and  clear. 
In  contrast  to  some  symphonies,  this  specimen  is  symphonic, 
holding  to  a  rich  speech,  and  depending  neither  on  tricks  nor  vain 
strivings.  All  that  Franck  set  out  to  do,  he  has  done  thoroughly. 
At  the  end  of  it,  a  sense  of  completeness  takes  possession  of  us. 
With  this  sense  of  completeness  goes  one  of  amplitude.  The 
initial  largo,  so  pregnant  of  fateful  things  to  follow,  does  not  turn 
out  a  false  prophet.  In  the  succeeding  allegro  we  are  plunged  into 
the  Grand  Style.  Passion  reigns  when  the  first  subject  dominates 
the  score.  On  arriving  at  the  inspired,  and  inspiring,  second 
subject,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  Franck,  as  here  revealed, 
a  big  man.  The  music  of  the  entire  symphony  is,  in  fact,  large  in 
every  sense.  In  listening  to  it,  we  have,  somehow,  got  to  the  very 
core  of  things,  and  penetrated  regions  the  doors  of  which  can  never 
be  opened  by  puny  Lilliputians. 

Leaving  Berlioz  and  Franck,  wc  pass,  I  believe,  from  the 
region  of  doubt.  No  earlier  French  musician  clamours  for  men- 
tion; no  later.  The  Gounod  of  "The  lledempltmi"  Find  "Mors  et 
Vita"  is  small  fry  indeed.  Samt-Saens,  Lalo,  Bizet,  Massenet, 
Delibes  and  Chabrier  are  far  outwith  our  boundaries.  Later 
composers,  like  Debussy,  Ravel,  and  Dukas,  do  not  come  any 
nearer  to  it.  The  Grand  Style  is  the  oak;  French  music  of  to-day 
is  the  poppy.  In  con  tempi  a  tine  it,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  static'  music,  so  widely  exploited  in  France  at  present, 
with  its  perpend ieiikir  view  sunt  its  iiarmmiie  (perhaps  one  utiglit  to 
say  chorda!)  interest,  can  ever  achieve  what  we  have  in  mind. 
Are  a  wider  throw  and  a  more  vigorous  momentum  not  impera- 
tively necessary?  Is  the  insistence  upon  the  musical  equivalent 
of  "le  mot  ■proprc,"  is  the  preoccupation  with  nuance  and  atmo- 
sphere, as  the  modem  French  interpret  the  terms,  not  an  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  the  Grand  Style?  The  artistic  world,  no 
less  llian  the  pliysical,  belongs  to  (he  energetic.  Zola  held  that 
"inn-  mwre  d'tir!  nut  tin  ruin  rrV  In  nature  i  n  a  Iraier.i  itn  lemperu- 
ment."  At  the  moment  the  French  seem  to  lay  stress  Upon  the 
"corner."  In  the  aggregate,  their  music  does  not  leave  the  com- 
mentator high  and  dry,  for  it  lends  itself  to  criticism,  and  provides 
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a  rich  field  for  discourse.  But  one  cannot  repress  a  feeling  that 
it  has  reached  the  end  of  the  road.  It  needs  the  wind  of  heaven 
and  the  ground  swell  of  the  ocean.  It  needs  rain  from  the  clouds 
to  give  it  a  fresh  complexion,  and  ft  healthy  appetite.  It  has 
arrived  at  the  perilous  hour  when  a  new  turning  must  he  taken  if  it 
is  not.  tn  suffer  the  loss  of  vitality  lU;it  results  from  lack  of  blood- 
mixture.  Echoes  of  Debussy  are  as  far  removed  from  the  au  then- 
lie  Grand  Style  as  anything  could  lie.  which  said,  a  word  of  warning 
has  to  be  pronounced.  This  is  not  a  denunciation.  It  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  situation  as  I  see  it;  a  statement  concerning  French 
music,  as  it  appears  when  we  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Grand  Style,  That  the  output  of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
contains  much  of  cleverness,  resource  and  charm  none  will  dis- 
pute; and  it  should  not  be  incumbent  to  add  that  a  man  must  obey 
Ins  bias,  and  1"'  loyal  to  that  which  reposes  within,  though  this 
docs  not  mean  that  he  must  keep  his  mind  hermetically  sealed 
against  the  ideas  that  the  world  gives  birth  to.  The  large  and 
imposing  work  has  its  place,  time,  and  function;  the  small  its  place, 
time,  and  function  also.  The  lover  of  the  epic  need  not  be  the 
enemy  of  the  sonnet,  or  he  who  revels  in  Wagner  and  Strauss 
impervious  to  the  sweet  voice  of  Chopin,  or  the  naive  accents  of 
the  clavecinists.  We  do  not  march  to  knowledge,  or  enrich  our- 
selves by  developing  futile  antagonisms.  The  world,  life,  and 
human  feeling  call  for  the  presence  ol  many  things,  because  moods 
change,  because  the  tropics  arc  hot  and  the  arctic  regions  cold, 
because  the  sons  of  men  are  of  divers  kinds,  because  monotony 
of  diet  brings  trouble  in  its  wake.  It  is  not  our  task  to  set  one 
art-work  against  its  neighbour.  We  must  use  to  the  full  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  ennobling.  French  music  takes  its  place  in  the 
scheme  of  thing.-.:  we  may  leave  il  at  thai. 

We  are  still  left  with  an  appalling  amount  of  untouched 
material.  It  iu;ty  satisfy  the  reader  if  some  brief  notice  be  taken 
of  two  men  who  will  lie  familiar  to  him.  What  are  we  to  say  of 
Handel,  and  of  Brahms?  A  large  proportion  of  Handel's  music 
sounds  very  old-fashioned  now-a-days,  if  not  downright  archaic. 
Dissociating  it  from  the  stuffy  and  pedantic  type  of  individual  who 
is  so  commonly  immersed  in  il.  I  cannot,  with  justice,  refuse  to  put 
Handel  in  the  gallery.  In  such  a  chorus  as  the  "Hallelujah." 
Handel,  striking  like  a  thunderbolt,  exhibits  the  Grand  Style. 
There  is  in  the  piece  "bigness"  of  the  right  sort,  a  "bigness"  that 
is  not  lost  to  us  though  the  notes  are  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet,  as 
expected  as  to-morrow's  sunrise.  About  Brahms  there  can  be  no 
such  unanimity,  the  verdicts  concerning  his  music  resembling 
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those  concerning  the  music  of  Liszt,  in  that  they  are  many  and 
varied.  Parrot-talk  of  "the  three  B's"  is  compromising.  For 
those  who  indulge  in  it,  Brahms  presumably  remains  beyond  all 
doubt  one  of  the  exemplars  of  the  Grand  Style.  From  others,  who 
do  not  quite  subscribe  to  the  compressed  gospel  of  "the  three  B's," 
we  may,  at  any  rate,  look  for  more  caution.  I  am  not  a  Brahmsian, 
if  the  word  represents  one  who  places  the  Hamburg  composer  on 
the  same  platform  as  Beethoven.  Making  all  the  proper  al- 
lowances, he  strikes  me  as  a  musician  of  lower  rank.  This, 
doubtless,  remains  a  matter  of  taste  and  "psychic  disposition." 
More  promising  will  it  be  to  touch  the  nerve  centre  of  the  Brahms 
problem,  as  it  emerges  here.  Brahms  has  two  distinct  aspects. 
At  his  best,  he  is,  certainly,  a  man  of  considerable  stature,  a  man 
who  might  show  his  countenance  in  any  company,  a  man  whose 
music  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  rely  upon  the  triva!,  the  fash- 
ionable, or  the  facile.  In  his  Olympian  moments,  if  he  does  not 
offer  us  the  Grand  Style  as  we  have  it  in  Bach  or  in  Beethoven,  he 
offers  us  something  near  to  it.  The  song  has  a  soaring  quality; 
his  music  enfolds  itself  slowly,  as  though  with  a  trust  in  its  own 
inherent  strength.  He  sounds  the  deep,  satisfying  note,  that  is  the 
more  satisfying  the  more  you  hear  it.  This  first,  this  noble 
Brahms  is  the  Brahms  of  the  finale  of  the  first  symphony,  of  the 
second  and  fourth  symphonies,  of  the  masterly  violin  concerto,  and 
of  (he  .slow  movement  of  the  quintet.  There  would  be  less  trouble 
in  "placing"  him  were  it  not  for  the  Mr.  Hyde  that  haunted  this 
Dr.  Jekyll.  In  his  second  aspect,  he  not  only  nodded  rather  more 
frequently  than  good  manners  permit — he  positively  snored.  A 
considerable  portion  of  thefirst  and  third  symphonies  appears  to  me 
to  belong  to  his  less  happy  moods.  The  entire  double  concerto, 
that  pyramid  of  dulness,  shows  us  Brahms  at  his  very  worst,  a 
commonplace  and  mechanical  music-spinner,  who  could  write  an 
elaborate  work  without  once  exhibiting  so  much  as  a  momentary 
flicker  of  the  divine  fire.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  the  com- 
poser of  this  masterpiece  of  aridity  was  the  man  who  put  on  paper 
the  fourth  symphony.  Perhaps,  in  these  days  of  psychology, 
there  remains  some  doubt  as  to  this;  if  so,  it  may  be  a  mitigating 
circumstance,  though,  unhappily,  it  cannot  render  the  double 
concerto  other  than  it  is.  If  interest  be  the  test  of  length,  this 
score  makes  a  draft  upon  eternity. 

With  the  good  qualities  of  Brahms,  earnestness,  sobriety,  a 
distaste  of  the  flashy,  a  contempt  for  the  half-digested,  went 
grave  shortcomings,  dulness,  writing  for  writing's  sake,  or,  at 
least,  writing  when  the  impulse  was  either  non-existent,  or  not 
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vital  enough  to  make  its  effect.  I  should  not  quarrel  with  the  man 
who  pleaded  the  cause  of  Brahms,  were  it  based  on  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  first  symphony,  on  the  second  symphony,  and  on  the 
violin  concerto.  I  should  totally  disagree  with  him  if  he  called  the 
third  symphony,  or  the  double  concerto  as  evidence.  If  we  are  to 
allow  Brahms  to  remain  with  those  we  have  spoken  of  as  possessing 
the  Grand  Style,  we  ought  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  he  may  do  so 
by  virtue  of  such  works  as  the  former,  and  by  virtue  of  them  alone. 

Xot  being  a  Chinese  drama,  this  dissertation  has  to  be  drawn 
to  a  close.  In  finishing,  I  am  very  conscious  that  only  the  fringe 
of  a  vast  subject  has  been  touched.  A  thousand  questions,  like 
birds  on  the  winjt,  fly  before  us.  The  name  of  this  man,  and  that, 
and  the  other,  leap  to  mind.  Little  points  in  style,  theme,  or 
manner  clamour  for  elucidation — little,  only  seemingly,  because 
nothing  that  deeply  concerns  art  is  little  at  all.  In  summing  up, 
let  us  recognise  that  each  man  lias  his  own  constituency,  to  which 
he  must  be  faithful.  There  are  minor  composers  who,  working  in 
a  small  compass,  vie  with  the  Japanese  artist  in  delicacy  of  touch. 
The  miniaturist  being  a  miniaturist,  no  good  purpose  can  be 
served  by  calling  him  anyf  hing  else.  It  is  for  us  to  see  in  him  what 
he  is.  Thus,  to  acknowledge  the  Grand  Style  is  not  to  frown  on 
music  that  cunnot  boast  it.  It  is  merely  to  hail  the  great  and 
noble  song,  when  it  falls  upon  our  ears.  And  the  time  we  spend 
with  those  who  tower  high  above'  ns,  and  touch  the  clouds  colossus- 
like,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  time  rich  in  its  revelations,  and  inspiring 
in  its  influences. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


By  HERBERT  ANTCLIFFE 

IT  is  related  that  Jules  Massenet,  on  reading  a  copy  of  Coleridge- 
Taylor's  Song  of  Hiawallta,  and  without  knowing  who 
the  composer  was,  remarked,  "That  was  written  by  a  man  of 
colour."  Of  course,  "the  coloured  races"  are  as  varied  as  the 
white  races,  or  more  so;  but  Coleridge-Taylor  was  representative 
in  many  respects  of  the  vast  negro  race  to  which  he  more  than 
half  belonged,  as  well  as  the  great  champion  in  the  opposition  to 
their  exclusion  on  mere  grounds  of  colour  from  artistic  circles. 
His  birth  and  residence  in  London,  doubtless  helped  in  this  hitter 
matter.  In  spile  of  the  pride  which  lie  feels  in  the  history  of  ids 
country,  in  spite  of  a  certain  arrogance  arising  from  this,  and  in 
spite  of  a  foolish  despite  of  all  that  is  outside  his  insular  conven- 
tions, there  is  no  one  so  free  from  actual  racial  prejudice  as  the 
average  Englishman.  He  will  not  only  welcome  to  his  country 
men  of  every  race  and  colour,  but  will  help  them  whole-heartedly 
even  in  competition  against  himself.    Not  only  legally,  but  socially 

and  in  business,  every  man  in  England  has  the  same  chance, 
whatever  his  colour  or  race.  This  is  not  to  say  there  is  no  natural 
feeling  of  distrust  and  wonder  at  the  achievements  of  those  who  are 
of  a  different  race.  Even  in  the  great  metropolis  of  this  Empire 
of  mixed  races,  in  London  itself,  the  black  man  does  not  always 
love  the  white,  nor  the  white  man  trust  the  yellow.  The  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  overcome  because  of  his  colour,  therefore,  were 
just  sufficient  to  make  the  achievements  of  Coleridge-Taylor  a 
racial  triumph,  while  they  were  not  so  nearly  insuperable  as  they 
might  have  been  where  the  race  feeling  was  keener  or  more  bitter. 
Had  he  on  the  other  hand  appeared  among  men  of  his  own  race 
and  colour  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  what  lie  did  in  the 
way  of  art.  would  have  li.-en  largely  ignored  and  forgotten,  nor 
would  he  have  had  the  same  opportunity  of  developing  his  talent 
and  its  products.  From  every  point  of  view  London  would  seem 
to  be  the  place  most  propitious  for  the  appearaoee  of  such  an 
artist,  and  it  was  here  that  he  was  born  and  where  his  first  and 
greatest  triumph  as  n  composer  was  accomplished. 

For  those  who  regard  signs  and  dates  as  of  significance  it  is 
perhaps  not  without  interest  to  note  that  he  was  born  on  10th 
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August,  1875,  just  six  months  after  the  death  of  Stcrndale  Bennett, 
the  greatest  British  composer  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
father  was  a  full-blooded  negro  from  Sierra  Leone,  a  medical  man 
of  considerable  ability  but  little  mental  or  moral  stamina,  and  the 
boy  was  brought  up  by  others.  His  general  education,  except  so 
far  as  he  acquired  it  from  his  own  reading  and  observation,  was 
that  of  the  better  type  of  working  class  in  England,  which,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  not  entirely  unmusical,  and  was  less  »o  forty  years 
ago  than  now.  He  was  a  choir  boy,  and  at  fifteen  found  a  patron 
who  placed  liirn  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
the  violin,  and  later  counterpoint  under  J.  F.  Bridge  and  compo- 
sition under  Stanford.  His  earliest  compositions,  written  about 
this  time  and  some  of  them  published  a  few  years  later,  were 
church  anthems,  the  interest  in  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  written  by  a  boy  of  that  age. 

Under  Stanford  he  made  rapid  progress  with  his  technic, 
without  losing,  in  fact  rather  adding  to,  his  individuality.  By 
18Q6  he  had  completed  a  Symphony  which  was  played  by  the 
College  orchestra,  and  showed  already  his  desire  to  gain  for  negro 
music  the  recognition  he  considered  was  its  due.  Besides  this 
lie  exhibited  more  than  might  be  expected  of  si^ns  nf  the  knowledge 
and  control  of  orchestral  timbre  winch  was  one  of  his  most  strik- 
ing attributes  later.  Thematicaliy  the  work  is  partly  original  and 
partly  based  upon  negro  tunes.  Like  must  other  young  composers 
lie  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  writing  an  clfcctivc  Finale,  and 
here  the  teaching  and  criticism  of  his  professor  proved  of  great 
benefit.  Alterations  were  made  from  time  to  time  in  this  move- 
ment, w-hich,  at  first  a  mechanical,  uninspired  work,  became  even- 
tually a  st  rung,  virile  piece  of  music.  It  was  the  slow  movement, 
.1  Lament,  which  won  the  most  favour  at  the  semi-public  perform- 
ance in  the  College  at  the  end  of  the  Easter  term  of  1886.  As 
it  stands  to-day.  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  finale  would  be  equally 
popular.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  orchestration 
is  the  rich,  but  often  delicate  scoring  for  the  brass  instruments, 
which  in  his  later  works  was  nearly  always  a  notable  characteristic. 

His  Four  ('lwrnrtrri.iti<-  fl'titlzes,  written  about  the  same  lime 
as  the  symphony  (if  not  earlier;  and  which  have  since  seized  the 
popular  fancy,  have  more  relation  to  his  other  early  works,  par- 
ticularly in  tlie  orchestration.  His  constant  employment  of  the 
device  of  repeated  unison  passages  varied  on  each  repetition  by  the 
use  of  a  different  quality  of  tone  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
mannerism.  It  escaped  this,  however,  and  wc  find  it  used  with 
something  approaching  genius  in  such  a  work  as  his  Ballade  in  A 
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minor  for  orchestra,  produced  at  the  Three  Choirs  Festival  at 
Gloucester  in  1898.  This  short  work  is  not  only  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  composer,  but  is  one  which  every  aspiring 
orchestral  composer  should  know  very  thoroughly.  At  the  time  of 
its  original  production  it  was  described  as  "barbaric,"  "wild," 
"uncouth,"  and  by  other  adjectives  which  displayed  a  complete 
hick  of  understanding  of  its  qualities,  though  its  popularity  was 
never  in  doubt.  While  everybody  now  admits  the  incorrectness 
of  these  descriptions,  tin-  work  still  remains  one  that  could  not  have 
been  written  by  a  composer  of  pure  European  descent.  Its  themes 
(there  are  two  of  them)  are  original  and  perhaps  less  noticeably 
negro  in  their  origin  than  those  of  many  of  his  other  works;  in 
treatment  it  belongs  to  the  mind  of  "a  man  of  colour"  as  much  as 
any  of  them.  Yet  never  docs  it  go  outside  recognised  methods  in 
either  harmonic,  melodic,  orchestral  or  formal  structure;  which 
fact  makes  its  indubitable  originality  all  the  more  remarkable. 
It  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  work  that  the  composer  con- 
ducted its  first  performance,  for,  enthusiastic  and  painstaking  as 
he  was  iu  this  as  in  everything  else,  Coleridge-Taylor  never  became 
more  than  a  second-rate  conductor  even  of  his  own  works. 

More  than  one  writer  has  suggested  that  the  second  theme, 
because  of  its  broad  flowing  character,  is  outside  his  negro  tra- 
dition; but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  falls  in  with  negro 
music  in  general  by  its  splendid  contrast  with  the  vigorous  rhythm 
of  the  principal  theme.  This  sense  of  contrast  is  the  possession 
of  all  races,  but  none  has  it  more  fully  than  have  those  of  tropical 

There  probably  never  has  been  an  orchestral  work  of  such 
importance,  intrinsically  and  in  its  relation  to  the  world  of  music, 
that  has  been  constructed  on  so  simple  a  scheme  of  tonality,  theme 
and  orchestration.  In  its  460  measures  it  modulates  from  A 
minor  into  the  relative  major,  to  the  dominant,  to  C  minor,  to  F 
major  and  (for  a  few  bars  only)  into  1)  flat,  i.  e.,  transposed  C 
sharp,  major,  and  to  no  other  key  unless  it  be  a  momentary  tran- 
sition. As  already  mentioned  it  has  but  two  themes,  though  the 
first  is  easily  divided,  and  these  two  are  subjected  to  little  variation 
and  practically  no  development.  Occasionally  they  are  combined 
or  merged  one  in  the  other;  more  often  they  are  repeated  with 
varied  orchestration  and  occasionally  with  varied  harmony,  this 
last  consisting  chiefly  of  inversions  of  the  opening  harmony,  so 
that  the  inverted  pedal,  e.  g.,  becomes  an  uninverted  one.  When 
we  analyse  the  work  to  discover  the  qualities  which  make  it  so 
distinctive,  we  are  able  to  discern  only  the  one  supreme  and 
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indefinable  one  which  we  call  genius.  Schubert  wrote  nothing 
simpler  or  more  melodious;  and  neither  he  nor  Weber  produced 
more  beautiful  and  richly  balanced  tones  from  the  orchestra, 
while  not  Haydn  nor  Mozart  was  more  direct  in  his  structural 
methods. 

This  is  the  work  which  more  than  any  other  strikes  the  key- 
note of  Ms  style  and  method  as  an  orchestral  writer.  It  is  as 
distinctive  and  also  as  typical  as  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  and  no 
small  part  of  its  effectiveness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely 
different.  In  these  two  works  wc  see  the  composer's  grasp  of  his 
media,  two  separate  media  demanding  and  obtaining  entirely 
different  treatment.  They  are  the  two  works  which  have  won  a 
complete  recognition  by  all  classes  of  music  lovers,  and  though 
some  of  his  lighter  orchestral  pieces  have  perhaps  been  more  popu- 
lar, the  Ballade  stands  as  the  classic  example  of  his  orchestral 
genius.  It  anticipated  his  other  works  in  its  economy  of  thematic 
material,  as  well  as  in  its  characteristic  energy  and  unfailing 
melody.  The  many  varieties  of  form  and  colour  which  later  he 
could  give  to  a  phrase  or  a  figure  are  suggested  in  it,  while  the 
perfect  homogeneity  of  its  feeling  was  as  marked  as  in  the  works  of 
his  latest  and  most  mature  period.  Perhaps  one  little  weakness 
is  the  recurrence  several  times  of  a  bridge  passage  of  no  particular 
significance,  though  in  the  sweep  of  the  work  as  a  whole  this  is 
scarcely  noticeable,  and  docs  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  general 
interest  of  the  work. 

This  weakness  of  constructive  method  quickly  disappeared, 
and  in  the  Fantaaiesttick  in  A  major  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra, 
a  work  in  variation  form,  one  of  the  most  notable  features  is  the 
absence  of  any  apparent  bridge  passages  at  all.  After  this  work 
haci  been  played  several  times  during  the  year  1007,  the  score, 
unfortunately,  was  lost  in  its  wanderings,  so  that  only  a  brief  note 
written  from  memory  is  possible.  Its  theme  is  a  broadly  out- 
lined melody  in  the  composer's  favourite  a-b-a  form,  announced 
by  the  solo  instrument,  .and  eminently  characteristic  of  it.  Each 
of  the  half  dozen  or  so  variations  remains  very  faithful  to  the 
original  theme,  though  the  scheme  of  tonality  is  a  somewhat 
diverse  one— A  major,  F  major,  F  sharp  minor,  A  flat  major,  etc. 
Although  lightly  scored  so  as  to  keep  the  solo  part  prominent 
against  a  contrast  erf  liackiirou  ud,  it  Works  up  to  a  climax  that  is 
big  in  tone  as  well  as  in  emotion.  Its  ideas  generally,  like  most  of 
those  in  Coleridge-Taylor's  music,  are  per.sua.sive  rather  than 
peremptory,  and  its  loss  after  so  few  performances  makes  the 
world  poorer  of  music  that  possessed  a  most  satisfying  charm. 
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Being  himself  a  violinist  of  no  inconsiderable  ability,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  much  of  his  most  effective  music,  a  Coneert- 
stiiek,  a  Sonata,  Four  African  Dances,  two  Ballades  and  many 
smaller  pieces,  were  written  with  the  violin  as  the  principal  in- 
strument. Of  these  the  most  important,  or  at  least  the  most 
ambitious,  is  the  Violin  Concerto  in  G  minor.  Op.  80.  This  was 
written  during  his  first  successful  visit  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  based  principally  upon  negro  melodies,  of  which  he  had  made  a 
large  collection.  As  it  was  commissioned  by  Carl  Stoeckel  ant! 
intended  to  he  placed  by  Maud  Powell,  Coleridge -Taylor  not 
unnaturally  endeavoured  to  meet  the  ideas  of  these  two,  both  of 
whom  he  recognised  as  musicians  of  a  high  order.  One  of  their 
suggestions  which  he  accepted  was  that  he  should  use  "Yankee 
Doodle"  as  one  of  the  principal  themes,  which  he  did  by  making  it 
the  second  theme  of  the  finale.  Unfortunately  neither  this  tune 
nor  the  original  first  theme  of  that  movement  inspired  him  to  any 
real  outburst  of  music,  and  the  result  was  a  movement  that  was 
scrappy  and  unsatisfactory,  though  not  without  some  moments  of 
beauty  and  some  fine  strong  writing  for  both  soloist  and  orchestra. 
Less  pleased  even  than  were  his  critics,  the  composer  decided  to 
lay  the  work  aside,  and  had  not  better  counsels  prevailed  it  would 
probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  other  unsatisfactory  works  and 
been  consigned  to  the  fire.  On  his  return  to  England  he  decided 
to  rewrite  the  work  entirely,  and  in  doing  so  discarded  both 
themes  and  treatment  of  the  last  movement  and  used  only  short 
fragments  from  the  second  one.  What  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
with  this  second  movement  was,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  for  it  is  a 
piece  of  real  beauty,  based  on  the  negro  melody,  "Many  thousand 
gone."  It  is  now  published  as  a  separate  work.  Possibly  it  was 
the  same  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  what  was  done  and 
of  the  great  potentiality  of  what  was  to  come  which  made  him 
from  time  to  time  offer  huge  holocausts  of  manuscripts  on  the 
altur  of  efficiency  and  good  work. 

In  the  new  version  the  first  movement,  in  which  he  retained 
the  principal  theme  as  well  as  many  of  the  details  of  the  original 
work,  and  the  finale,  stand  out  for  their  nobility,  as  well  as  for  the 
effectiveness  from  the  technical  point  of  view  of  their  rhythm  and 
orchestration.  We  find  in  the  themes,  just  as  in  those  of  some  of 
his  earlier  works,  melodic,  cadences  which  theoretically  are  femi- 
nine, Imt  which  in  effort  are  nut.  <mh  virile  -nit.  masculine.  Very 
striking  in  this  respect  is  the  opening  theme,  which  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  its  companion  theme,  the  latter  being  actually  and 
clearly  feminine  in  its  close,  or  the  curiously  piquant  second 
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theme  of  the  finale.  Although  written  some  years  later,  there  is  a 
certain  affinity  between  two  of  these  and  the  principal  melody  of 
the  orchestral  Ballade,  while  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  same 
feminine  cadence  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  thematic  material 
of  The  Sony  of  Hiawaika. 

Another  work  commissioned  by  Stoeckel  was  an  orchestral 
piece,  for  which  he  supplied  the  Bamboula,  an  early  work  rewritten 
with  the  experience  of  later  years,  and  particularly  with  his  in- 
creased knowledge  of  negro  music.  It  gets  its  name  as  well  as  its 
principal  motive  from  the  dance  melody  well  known  from  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  What  have  probably 
done  more  to  cause  its  popularity  than  anything  else  are  the  energy 
of  its  movement  and  the  piquancy  of  its  orchestration,  for  it 
carries  the  hearer  along  in  a  swirl  of  sound  that  never  fails  of 
sensation.  Its  cleverness  is  not  so  obvious  as  is  that  of  some  of  his 
other  works.  Here  he  laid  himself  out  to  write  a  work  which 
should  be  simple  and  popular,  and  achieved  these  characteristics 
in  a  marked  degree.  Not  that  it  is  in  any  way  unworthy  of  its 
composer  or  lacking  in  real  musicianship;  but  it  is  not  a  work  which 
strikes  the  hearer  as  anything  more  than  an  able  and  interesting 
little  number  which  most  qualified  musicians  with  a  bent  to  con- 
structive work  could  have  written.  Unlike  many  popular  numbers 
by  composers  of  higher  powers,  it  helps  towards  popularity  without 
detracting  at  all  from  his  serious  reputation.  It  preserve!;  the 
original  movement  of  the  native  danee,  but  also  contrasts,  and  by 
doing  so  somewhat  accentuates,  its  character  with  a  theme  that  is 
more  in  keeping  with  conventional  musical  ideas,  although  even 
the  contrasting  theme  is  bused  on  that  with  which  it  is  contrasted. 
In  this  matter  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Ballade. 

Several  times  and  at  different  periods  Coleridge-Taylor  tried 
his  hand  at  opera  writing,  and  with  widely  differing  results.  His 
first  attempt  was  a  little  romantic  opera,  The  Dream  litmera,  which 
is  notable  for  its  delightful  feeling  and  suave  melody  rather  than 
for  its  dramatic  qualities  or  those  of  a  deeper  musical  character. 
Later  he  wrote  a  cantata-operetta,  The  Gitanon,  for  female  voices, 
which  also  is  more  musical  than  dramatic.  Endymion's  Dream, 
a  short  one-act  work  to  a  libretto  based  on  the  work  of  John  Keats, 
is  essentially  Wagnerian  in  its  methods.  It  has  been  published  as 
a  cantata  and  in  that  form  is  not  unpopular.  It  has  only  oc- 
casionally been  played  as  an  opera,  the  Keats  Centenary  forming 
the  occasion  for  several  such  performances.  Without  being  equal 
to  the  best  of  his  other  work,  it  is  full  of  passion  and  feeling,  and 
its  scoring  is  in  a  manner  new  to  the  composer,  if  not  unique  in  all 
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his  work.  In  it  be  seems  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  the  style 
which  fully  appeared  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  A  Tale  of  Old 
Japan.  Not  so  the  longer  and  more  ambitious  three-act  work, 
Thelma,  upon  which  he  himself  built  great  hopes. 

If  we  judged  his  dramatic  capabilities  by  Ibis  work  we  should 
be  bound  to  place  them  in  a  low  category.  Its  style  seems  to  be 
modelled  on  that  of  the  Italian-Irish  composers  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  Balfe  and  Wallace,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  Bishop  and 
Nicolai.  There  are  nevertheless  rhythms  and  instrumental  com- 
binations characteristic  of  Coleridge-Taylor  himself,  and  there  is, 
particularly  in  the  last  Act,  some  decidedly  picturesque  writing. 
The  practised  hand  of  the  musician  appears  on  every  page  of  the 
score,  but  not  the  hand  of  the  opera  composer.  This  is  curious  in 
view  of  his  experience,  not  yet  exhausted  at  the  time  he  wrote  the 
opera  but  already  very  considerable,  as  a  writer  of  incidental  music 
for  spoken  plays.  Thelma,  however,  is  quite  different  from  any- 
thing else  he  wrote,  and  with  a  more  concise  and  dramatic  libretto, 
allowing  of  strict  condensation  in  the  music,  might  have  been  made 
quite  effective. 

Some  of  the  music  was  subsequently  utilised  for  other  pur- 
poses, chiefly  in  the  incidental  music  to  Othello,  which  is  probably 
the  most  popular  of  his  "Konversations-Musik,"  for  which  purpose 
it  is  used  almost  exclusively.  Of  incidental  music  for  the  stage  he 
wrote  much,  chiefly  for  Bocrlmlim  Tree,  and  nearly  all  was  of  a 
brilliant  and  sometimes  gorgeous  type,  Besides  Othello  he  wrote 
music  for  at  least  five  dramas,  Fernet,  Nero,  Herod.,  Ulysses  and 
The  Forcxt  of  IVih!  Thjimc,  beside*  o  ballot  on  Hiawatha.  Most 
characteristic  was  that  for  Nero,  and  the  least  so— why  it  should 
be  so  is  difficult  to  understand— that  of  the  ballet.  It  is  curious 
that  this  should  be  so,  for,  as  a  rule,  interesting  as  this  stage-music 
is,  and  full  of  melodies  of  an  obvious  but  virile  character,  as  a 
whole  it  falls  nearer  the  mark  of  Kapellmeister  music  than  any- 
thing else  he  has  written.  Still  more  striking  is  the  comparative 
failure  (I  say  comparative  because  it  is  good  music  and  has  met 
with  a  large  amount  of  popular  success)  of  the  Hiawatha  ballet, 
for  some  of  his  lighter  music,  the  Petite  Suite  de  Concert,  for  in- 
stance,  possesses  just  the  characteristics  required  for  a  good 
ballet.  Some  of  the  music  published  as  pianoforte  music,  too, 
has  these  same  qualities,  and  not  improbably  was  intended  for 
something  of  the  kind.  All  his  orchestral  music  was  written  first 
in  close  score,  and  generally  without  any  indications  of  his  wishes 
with  regard  to  the  orchestra.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  in  the 
last  busy  years  of  his  life,  when  his  works  in  general  seemed  likely 
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to  be  popular,  he  would  write  a  number  of  pieces  that  would  come 
in  useful  as  occasion  should  demand.  These  he  would  leave  in  their 
original  condition  until  he  knew  the  resources  available  for  the 
occasion  of  their  utilisation. 

His  Symphonic  Variations  on  an  African  Air  (Op.  63),  how- 
ever, are  in  no  wise  occasional  music,  and  these  he  seems  to  have 
written  with  very  precise  ideas  and  indications  as  to  their  orches- 
tration, and  to  have  scored  with  the  utmost  care  and  imagination, 
attaining  something  of  the  classical  spirit  in  their  construction. 
When  one  considers  the  strange  neglect  of  Coleridge-Taylor's 
serious  orchestral  works,  the  most  striking  instance  is  this,  the 
biggest  in  almost  every  way  of  them  all,  which  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  similar  works  in  the  repertory  of  many  leading  orches- 
tras, and  might  with  advantage  he  on  the  table  of  every  student 
of  orchestration  and  musical  development.  Like  many  other 
works  in  the  same  form  it  is  based  on  a  theme  that  is  not  only  very 
brief  (eight  bars  repeated),  but  quite  commonplace  in  character. 
Nevertheless,  interest  is  aroused  at  onee  by  the  piquant  scoring: 
melody  on  three  trombones,  pp,  with  accompaniment  for  strings, 
Iremolando,  timpani  and  gran  cassa,  to  which  flutes  in  short  shakes 
are  added  mi  the  repetition.  Here  again  we  notice  the  cross  accent, 
the  composer's  native  fondness  for  which  has  already  been  com- 
mented upon.  This  is  in  Common  time  and  in  E  minor.  A  new 
melodic  interest  arises  in  the  first  variation,  in  triple  time,  with 
the  theme,  played  by  Oboe  and  Clarinet,  extended  by  decorative 
nrpeggi  and  varied  by  grace  notes,  to  which  is  added  a  light  hut 
full  and  characteristic  accompaniment  in  A  minor  for  strings  and 
harp.  A  rapid  waltz-like  movement,  scored  for  strings,  wood-wind, 
triangle  and  occasionally  linnis.  follows.  A  casual  reading  of  the 
score  of  this  variation  will  lead  to  the  criticism  that  it  is  common- 
place and  such  as  might  easily  be  written  by  any  ordinarily  ac- 
complished musician.  There  is  in  it,  however,  something  very 
convincing;  the  onrush  of  the  rhythm,  the  downward  swoop  of  the 
melody  in  the  first  part  and  its  subsequent  soar  to  a  climax,  its 
fidelity  in  primary  emotion  to  the  theme  and  its  perfect  fusion  of 
the  tones  of  wind,  strings  and  percussion,  all  make  it  a  supreme  ex- 
ample of  its  kind,  even  though  that  kind  be  a  common  one. 
Almost  as  noteworthy  is  the  -succeeding  u/i/m.MiViiiff/i/  movement  in 
duple  time,  a  continuous  melody  for  strings,  supported  by  flutes, 
oboes  and  clarinets  alternately,  with  sustained  chromatic  harmony 
on  horns  and  bass  trombone.  After  this  the  Waltz  variation  is 
repeated.  Here  we  sec  again  the  composer's  fondness,  which  was 
at  times  almost  an  obsession,  for  tie  simple  ternary  form.    It  is 
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used  later  in  this  work,  though  not  so  strictly,  when  he  repeats 
the  eighth  variation,  n  beautiful  plaintive  little  tune  in  alternate 
0-8  and  3-i  rhythm,  after  a  somewhat  more  vigorous  one  accom- 
panied hy  a  curious  coimtermelody  of  triplets  and  quadrolets. 

One  is  strongly  tempted  to  describe  at  length  each  of  the 
fourteen  variations,  for  there  is  not  one  but  has  some  characteristic, 
some  figure  of  melody,  some  tonal  quality,  some  device  of  meta- 
morphosis, that  is  distinctive.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  of  such  a 
work  if  it  is  a  great  emotional  one  or  not.  If  it  develops  the  theme 
on  which  it  is  based  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  interest 
cumulative,  if  it  displays  striking  ingenuity  in  construction  and 
invention  while  yet  each  figure  and  each  development  is  based  on 
the  theme  or  on  some  part  of  it.  and  if  it  works  towards  a  musical 
and  stirring  climax  of  tone,  it  carries  out  what  is  its  primary  and 
essential  object,  Coleridge-Taylor's  Symplianic  t'ariatuml  does 
this,  certainly,  and  I  think  it  dues  considerably  more.  Even  the 
Ballade  in  A  minor  and  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  are  not  so  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  man,  for  the  former  is  an  early  work  in  which 
his  full  personality  and  technique  as  an  orchestral  writer  were  not 
developed,  while  the  latter  is  more  of  a  magnificent  interpretation 
of  Longfellow's  poem  than  an  expression  of  his  own  nature.  In 
the  Variations  we  get  a  full  exposition  of  the  man's  musical  nature 
at  its  highest  development,  with  all  the  variety  of  thought  and  all 
the  vigour  and  tenderness  of  his  manhood  at  work.  We  witness 
the  piquant  individuality  of  the  man,  his  geniality  and  sentimental 
hut  virile  tenderness,  his  racial  fondness  for  strong  rhythmic 
accents  and  his  natural  conservatism  and  regard  for  classic  tra- 
dition. For  these  reasons,  and  particularly  for  its  happy  and 
rare  combination  of  individuality  ami  classicism,  it  is  a  work  which 
properly  presented  should  be  as  popular  in  its  way  as  any  of  his 
smaller  and  lighter  works.  Certainly  it  might  with  advantage 
take  the  place  of  several  works  which  appear  in  orchestral  pro- 
grammes ad  nauseam,  and  with  a  fair  certainty  of  being  acceptable 
to  all  classes  of  hearers. 

One  need  not,  in  considering  the  characteristics  of  Coleridge- 
Taylor's  orchestral  works,  devote  any  very  deep  consideration  to 
such  of  them  as  Trmxsaini  I'Owerture,  1  lie  Nemo  Dance,  or  the 
march,  Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Colours.  They  are  works  which 
are  always  interesting  and  enjoyable,  both  to  performers  and 
hearers,  but  they  follow  too  closely  the  line  of  his  more  striking 
works  of  the  same  genre  to  provoke  more  than  a  passing  reference. 
Of  the  first  it  may  be  said  that,  though  not  programme  music  in 
any  serious  way,  it  was  probably  his  nearest  approach  to  that 
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fascinating  line  of  artistic  activity.  It  was  written  in  honour  of  the 
coloured  soldier  of  that  name  and  with  his  greatest  exploit  in  mind, 
but  there  is  no  serious  attempt  to  describe  that  or  the  emotions 
which  caused  it.  Its  object  is  rather  that  of  a  "Huldigungs- 
marsch"  than  a  representative  piece.  The  titles  of  the  Four 
Visions  in  the  Fautt  music,  "Helen,"  "Cleopatra,"  "Messalina" 
and  "Margaret,"  also  suggest  a  programmatic  idea  which  is 
partly  carried  out;  but  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  inci- 
dental to  the  drama,  and  such  suggestions  must  necessarily,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  clashing  between  stage  and  orchestra,  be 
tentative  and  indefinite.  Somewhat  disappointing  is  this  lack  of 
attempt  to  write  any  serious  descriptive  or  programmatic  music 
for  the  orchestra,  for  his  powers  in  this  direction  were  undeniably 
great,  and  would  have  developed  with  exercise,  particularly  as  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  all  kinds  of  literature.  These  powers  he 
exerted  in  some  of  his  choral  works  with  almost  magical  effect, 
not  only  when  voices  and  instruments  are  combined,  but  also 
when  the  latter  are  heard  alone. 

After  his  great  success  with  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  he  never 
reached  quite  the  same  height  of  inspiration  as  a  choral  writer, 
possibly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  poems  suited  to  his 
individual  genius.  His  successes,  too,  were  on  quite  different 
lines  and  different  subjects,  and  were  more  dependent  upon  the 
combination  of  chorus  and  orchestra  than  upon  the  pure  choral 
writing.  Even  his  part-songs,  which  are  all  good,  but  are  none 
of  them  comparable  with  these  greater  works,  are  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  upon  their  accompaniments.  Of  his  later  choral 
works  the  most  notable  is  Meg  Bfane,  a  short  work  for  mezzo- 
soprano  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra.  Here  he  gets  all  the  rugged 
but  tense  emotion  of  Robert  Buchanan's  poem  of  the  sea,  as  well 
as  its  graphic  suggestions  of  the  storm  and  the  little  boat  struggling 
against  tie  powers  of  nature.  In  the  solo  part  there  is  a  degree  of 
pathos  and  expression  that  is  nothing  short  of  tremendous.  But 
chorus  and  orchestra  share  in  the  picturesque  side  of  the  work,  and 
the  latter  has  the  larger  share.  The  subtitle  of  the  work  is  "A  Rhap- 
sody of  the  Sea,"  and  while  it  is  rhapsodic  the  work  is  also  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  in  the  whole  literature  of  music.  All  the  terror, 
the  anxiety,  the  activity,  the  awe,  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  are 
represented,  yet  there  is  also  all  the  exhilaration  of  the  natural 
circumstances.  In  no  other  work  has  he  written  more  finely  for 
the  orchestra,  while  tire  vocal  parts  fill  in  the  narrative  in  an 
emotional  manner  that  is  more  than  adequate.  Kubla  Khan, 
for  a  similar  group  of  voices  and  orchestra,  is  at  the  opposite  pole 
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of  emotion  and  activity,  but  affords  scope  for  the  composer's 
great  descriptive  powers,  which  were  aroused  by  the  actual  set- 
ting of  the  words  rather  than  by  the  abstract  inspiration  of  the 
poems  which  pleased  him. 

Something  of  the  same  inspiration  and  technique  obtain  in 
A  Tale  of  Old  Japan,  a  work  which  came  late  in  his  career,  but 
whieh  branched  out  so  successfully  iu  an  entirely  new  direction  as 
to  arouse  hopes,  finally  crushed  by  the  composer's  early  death, 
that  he  might  even  evolve  a  new  style  of  choral  ballad.  He  had 
already  shown  a  degree  of  delicate  lyricism  in  the  Bon  Bon  Suite, 
a  series  of  six  short  movements  to  words  by  Thomas  Moore.  In 
A  Tale  of  Old  Japan  it  was  developed  and  refined  to  a  high  degree, 
and  yet  used  as  the  expression — a  perfect  expression,  though 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  some  of  our  too  realist  modern 
musicians— of  deep  emotion.  Yet  it  is  an  emotion  that  becomes 
tense  only  occasionally,  and  as  a  whole  the  work  is  one  of  lightness 
and  charm,  which  is  its  greatest  triumph! 

Sonie  of  his  critics  have  objected  to  the  work  of  Coleridge- 
Taylor  on  the  ground  that  it  is  marred,  if  not  ruined,  by  his  strict 
adhesion  to  classical  forms.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
has  militated  against  its  ready  acceptance  by  a  large  body  of 
conductors  and  performers  who  have  been  satiated  by  the  many 
inferior  and  lifeless  works  in  these  forms  which  it  falls  to  their  lot 
to  examine  every  year.  Possibly — for  he  was  of  a  somewhat  timor- 
ous nature,  even  in  his  musk' — bad  he  launched  out  more  freely  io 
matters  of  form  and  expression,  Coleridge-Taylor  would  have  been 
a  more  powerful  writer  than  he  actually  was.  It  Cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  while  he  lacked  the  kind  of  initiative  which  invents 
new  forms  as  did  that  of  Liszt,  Chopin,  Debussy  and  some  of  their 
successors,  or  reconstitutes  the  old  ones  as  that  of  Richard  Strauss, 
Vincent  d'Indy,  Edward  Hlgar  or  Ildcbraodo  Pizzctti  (particularly 
in  his  great  Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte),  he  has.  like  his  elder 
contemporary  Alexander  Seriabin,  adapted  very  thoroughly  to  his 
own  purposes  the  classical  forms. 

One  point  at  which,  likt-  IWlhoven,  he  has  always  taken  his 
own  eourse  without  regard  for  precedent,  is  at  the  cadence,  and 
here  also  he  never  repeated  himself.  A  twelve-bar  tonic  pedal 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  device,  but  how  varied  he  could 
make  it  is  seen  by  comparing  the  close  of  the  Ballade  in  A  minor 
with  that  of  a  posthumous  Interlude  for  Organ,  with  its  full  chords 
descending  in  irregular  chromatic  sequence  to  the  Common  Chord. 
That  of  Meg  Blane  is  also  on  a  tonic  pedal,  but  with  tonic  chords 
only,  major  ninth,  major  sixth,  minor  sixth  (first  inversion  of  the 
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common  chord  of  the  flattened  sixth)  and  tonic  common  chord. 
In  A  Tale  of  Old  Japan  the  tonic  pedal  is  inverted,  with  a  de- 
scending chromatic  bass,  which  rests  and  returns  on  the  last  three 
chords  before  the  tonic  triad,  the  hnss  notes  of  this  return  being 
the  flattened  sixth  and  flattened  seventh.  Yet  in  all  of  these  is 
felt  a  perfect  sense  of  strong  grip  and  no  loss  of  the  satisfaction 
which  a  contrast  of  chord  or  tonality  would  presuppose.  In 
Ilimciilha  he  repeats  a  cadence  that  so  far  as  the  bass  is  concerned 
(key  of  E  major  descending,  E,  B,  C  sharp,  C  natural,  B,  C  sharp, 
B,  A  sharp,  A  natural,  E)  might  satisfy  the  schoolmen.  When  one 
analyses  the  harmony  of  these  few  closing  bars,  however,  one 
discovers  a  disregard  of  convention  that  was  working  out  by  evo- 
lutionary methods  and  quite  independently,  and  also  without  the 
scientific  and  arbitrary  theories  of  Debussy  and  Scriubin,  some  of 
the  chords  and  scales  the  use  of  which  made  the  followers  of  the 
French  and  Russian  composers  hail  them  as  great  discoverers. 

Coleridge-Taylor  was  a  fluent  writer  and  did  not  always  wait 
for  inspiration.  In  fact,  he  worked  in  almost,  too  businesslike  a 
way,  keeping  regular  hours  at  his  work,  and  not  allowing  concert 
engagements,  of  which  he  had  a  considerable  number,  to  inter- 
fere with  his  daily  quota  of  composition.  In  some  matters  a 
keen  self-critic,  he  destroyed  at  regular  intervals-  whatever  manu- 
scripts he  considered  not  worthy  of  his  talent.  By  this  means  it 
is  not  unlikely  he  sacrificed  some  works  which  posterity,  or  even 
his  own  further  consideration,  might  have  approved,  if  not  placed 
in  a  high  category.  Unfortunately  ii.  did  not  comprise  some  wliieli 
years  of  knowledge  fail  to  make  satisfactory:  The  Atonement,  The 
Blind  Girl  of  Castel-CuilU,  and  some  of  his  songs,  for  instance.  Yet 
the  works  we  have  considered,  and  the  fact  that  of  the  others  not 
one  lacks  some  inspired  passages  and  all  are  written  with  keen 
musical  and  poetic  feeling,  make  it  appear  strange  that  hi3  reputa- 
tion is  based  on  so  little  of  what  he  wrote.  His  orchestral  works 
certainly  ought,  as  a  whole,  to  be  as  well  known  as  those  for  voices, 
and  the  Symphonic  Variation*,  the  Ballade  in  A  minor,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  and  possibly  some  of  the  chamber  works  for  violin  and 
pianoforte,  to  be  placed  in  the  repertory  of  instrumentalists  on  a 
level  with  The  Song  of  Hiatcatha  and  A  Tale  of  Old  Japan  in  the 
repertory  of  ehoral  societies.  Some  of  his  work  suffered,  as  did 
some  of  that  of  Schubert,  of  Mendelssohn,  of  Franek,  even  of 
Beethoven,  and  still  more  of  Bach,  from  his  too  great  fecundity; 
but  none  of  it  suffered,  as  does  some  of  that  of  most  facile  and  ver- 
satile writers,  from  prolixity  or  carelessness  of  production.  He 
was  conservative  because  his  work  was  rooted  deeply  in  the  soil 
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of  classic  tradition,  and  his  thoughts  were  sufficiently  telbststiindig, 
sufficiently  self-contained  and  independent,  to  dispense  with  the 
invention  of  new  methods  of  expression.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most,  original  thinkers  among  musicians  of  his  generation, 
which  enabled  him  to  avoid  any  conscious  or  shallow  attempt  at 
originality  for  its  own  sake. 
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THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION   OF  VIOLIN- 
ISTS IN  FRANCE  BEFORE  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


'HE  earliest  violinists  of  whom  we  have  any  record  are 


those  of  King  Francis  I.    From  the  accounts  of  the  Master 


of  the  Revels  [Menut-Plauin)  for  February-March,  1529, 
we  learn  Ikil  "Jelmn  Huury,  Pierre  de  In  Plaoclic,  Pierre  Champ- 
gilbert,  Jehan  Bellac,  Jehan  Fourcade,  Nicolas  l'irollet,  rioUorw 
:  vinl ins  .'  l.nlinvM  .mi!  *aikt».:  reniwi!  r  ;n- .-. i ; > ■ .  u[  (nrly-mir  livrcs 
l'l'ii.|rs  i  iirr<  :ii  y>,  ^ivrii  rfiic)  1:11  rerd  In  tl'.riu  'a  ■>-i|i|>Ij  lln-:r  needs 

Until  the  middle  of  the  century  «e  have  hardly  any  other 
d^la  lluir.  the  li-.'<  of  lnri;«''M"i  nliich  the  :in:s:(  iau.-.  t-.i'y-yi]  .it 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign:  in  I.1S3.  twenty  crowns  (feus)  each 
as  a  contribution  toward  the  upkeep  of  their  hon.es;  in  1534, 
three  hundred  crowns  collectively:  in  Ifi87.  Jean  Henry  fthe  same 
whose  nauie  is  spelled  Haury  in  the  document  (if  15iU)  is  awarded 
the  office  of  sergeant  verger  (sergeant  d  verge)  of  the  Chatelet  of 
Paris,  "to  dispose  of  for  his  own  profit,  and  to  administer  for 
revenue  as  may  seem  good  to  him;  in  1588  he  is  rewarded  with 
the  goods  and  property  of  Etienne  Fourre,  confiscated  and 
escheated  to  the  Crown,  following  a  criminal  homicide  com- 
mitted by  the  said  Fourre.  One  could  multiply  these  instances 
of  marks  of  favor'  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  France  as  well  as  at 
those  of  tile  Dukes  of  Lorraine  or  the  Italian  princes. 

Violinists  in  the  eostumes  of  Muses  played  at  the  entry  of 
Henry  II  into  Rouen'  in  1550.  Marguerite  of  Valois  enumerates 
still  other  instances  in  her  account  of  the  festivities  arranged  by 
the  city  of  Bayonne  for  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  her  son,  Charles 
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IX:  "each  troupe  dancing  after  the  manner  of  its  native  land, 
those  from  Poitou  with  the  bagpipe  (cornemuse),  the  Provencals 
dancing  the  volte  with  the  cymbals,  those  from  Burgundy  and 
the  Champagne  with  the  little  hoboy,  the  soprano  violin  and 

the  little  drum  (tabourin  de  village).1 

We  must  not  conclude  from  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning 
we  always  find  the  violinists  ii-s.six-iii.tcd  with  the  festivals  of  the 
nobility,  tbut  they  occupied  "  particularly  brilliant  position.  All 
the  texts,  edicts  and  accounts  which  mention  them  indicate  their 
quality  of  domestics,  acting  "by  the  command  and  for  the  pleas- 
ure" of  a  master.  The  welcome  which  they  receive  from  music 
lovers  is  rather  reserved.  In  certain  provinces  they  are  ignored 
for  a  long  time.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  violin  in  a  very  long 
list  of  instruments  given  in  1557  by  an  amateur  in  Poitou:  "The 
instruments  with  gut  strings,  which  we  use  in  this  district  {Poitou), 
are  the  hurdy-gurdy  (i-itttc),  the  rebec,  the  viol,  the  lute  and  the 
gittern. .  .Thus  the  hurdy-gurdy  is  the  instrument  of  the  blind, 
the  rebec  and  the  viol  are  for  the  minstrels,  the  lute  and  the  git- 
tern  are  for  the  musicians."1   And  if,  at  Lyons,  the  great  center 

uf  violin  milking  (perhaps  its  cradle),  we  find,  a  year  earlier,  a 
circiiiiistaiitiiil  description  of  the  instrument,  we  may  note  the 
tone  of  marked  disdain  for  the  violin  in  which  it  is  couched:  '"The 
violin  is  very  much  the  opposite  of  the  viol,"  writes  Philibert- 
JambcdeFer.  "Its  body  is  smaller,  flatter,  and  it  is  much  rougher 
in  tone...  We  call  viols  the  instrument  which  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants and  other  people  of  quulity  use  for  their  pastime.  . .  The 
other  sort  is  called  the  violin,  and  it  is  the  instrument  commonly 
used  in  playing  for  the  dance;  and  this  for  good  reason,  for  it  is 
easier  to  tune,  because  Ihc  fifth  is  pleasanter  to  the  ear  than  the 
fourth.  Il  is  also  easier  to  carry,  which  is  a  very  necessary  matter, 
even  in  conducting  a  wedding  or  a  mummery.  There  are  found 
few  people  who  make  use  of  it  except  those  who  make  their  living 
by  it,  as  a  trade."'  In  England  also,  at  this  period,  according 
to  Roger  North,  "the  violin  was  scarce  knowne  tho'  now  the 
principall  verb,  and  if  it  was  any  where  seen,  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  country  croudero,  who  for  the  portability  served  himself 
of  it."' 

'DilCDUn  non  plus  inelsncolinue  que  divers  .  .  .  Poitiers.  1SS7  cues  Enguilbert 
de  M.rnef.    (Hibl.  Msssrine.) 

the  exctUcnt  artfek'ty  G.  Trieoll.  Revile  Musicals  de  Lyon.  M»y  IS.  1908. 

'Memoirei  or  Musick,  ITiS.    Edited  by  Rimbnult,  London.  184 S;  p.  SO. 
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"admit  that  they  have  never  heard  anything  more  ravishing  or 
more  effective.  Hence  it  comes  that  this  instrument  is.  of  all, 
the  most  proper  for  the  dance,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  ballets 
and  on  all  hands  elsewhere.  Now  the  beauties  and  the  graces 
that  are  practised  upon  it  are  so  great  in  number,  that  one  may 
prefer  it  to  all  instruments,  for  the  strokes  of  the  bow  are  so 
ravishing,  that  there  is  no  greater  disappointment  than  not  to 
hear  it  to  the  end,  particularly  when  they  arc  intermingled  with 
trills  and  with  easy  touches  of  the  left  hand,  which  compel  the 
hearer  to  confess  that  the  violin  is  the  king  of  instruments."1 
Bocan,  Lazarin  and  Constnntin  figure  in  this  period  as  artists. 
Their  renown  spread  over  the  whole  of  France,  and  although 
they  were  in  certain  points  far  inferior  to  the  Italians  and  to  the 
Germain,  yet  foreigners  tit  times  sought  lessons  of  them.'  They, 
in  their  turn,  looked  down  upon  the  miserable  rebec.  The  ffot 
des  iftnestrieri  (Chief  of  the  Guild  of  Minstrels)  in  reiterated 
ordinances  forbids  the  use  in  cabarets  and  ill-famed  places  "of 
soprano,  bass  and  other  kinds  of  violins,  but  only  of  the  rebec."* 

This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  continued  distinction 
between  the  noble  instruments,  above  all  the  lute,  and  the  violin 
whose  use  devolved  upon  hired  musicians  and  was  restricted 
to  the  performance  of  ensembles. 

The  king's  violins  had  the  rank  of  domestics.  Of  course, 
numerous  pecuniary  privileges,  exemption  from  certain  taxes, 
uuuttiiehiilik'  I'liuilimicntx,  gratuities  of  all  kinds,  sometimes 
made  rich  men  of  them.  But  they  were  subjected  to  a  stern 
discipline,  particularly  when  Lolly  undertook  to  train  them  in 
his  style.  Their  obligations  were  to  play  during  the  King's  repasts, 
in  ballets,  "upon  entries  into  cities,  at  weddings  and  on  other 
solemn  or  joyous  occasions."  At  times  they  had  to  dress  in 
costume  and  to  take  part  in  various  figures  of  a  ballet,  as  in  the 
Ballet  de  Flore  (1669),  in  which  they  represented  "six  African 
men,  six  African  women,"  unci  natives  of  four  other  parts  of  the 
world;  or  in  the  ballet  of  the  "Doubles  Femmes,"  in  which  "the 
eairie  was  made  by  violins  so  dressed  as  to  appear  to  play  their 
instruments  behind  their  backs."' 

"i'r.iiti-  Jc»  initn;miT.s  1  ..-honk-  I-iv.  IV,  p.  177.  I'aris,  1030.  la  Ihc  Mi 
i  ^.'l.;  ^  I  is  ^  ^  lr     ,  l'.-'  ^  r"  ^  h  H  ".^    l'^  ' ' '  hL ,  ''t  lVu-" 

'On  French  violinist,  ml  the  English  court,  chiefly  under  Chiles  II.  see  E.  Van 
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It  soon  became  the  fashion  for  every  nobleman  to  support 
a  band  tit  violins,'  or.  more  economically  al  times,  lo  engage  with 
s  twofold  end  in  view,  lackeys  who  were  capable  of  serving  at 
table  aud  ol  pluying  lor  the  damr,  as  did  tit  Cuuut  of  Mont- 
bmn,  "who  had  a  numlier  of  domestics  to  serve  him,  but  who 
took  Douc  that  could  not  play  the  violin."' 

Taken  all  in  all.  it  was  a  happy  enough  lot,  when  one  com- 
pares it  with  tlie  lot  of  the  minstrels,  deprived  of  audi  patronage, 
subjected  to  very  strict  police  regulations,  paid  poorly  or  not  at 
all,  obliged  to  band  together  to  travel  tbe  highways  in  search  of 
some  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  their  trade,  or  to  be,  like  Pierre 
Guiard  of  Grenoble,  "weaver  and  violin  player"  at  the  same 
time,'  or  happy,  like  Barth£lemy  Vallier,  to  receive  in  exchange 
for  their  lessons  "the  price  of  four  livres,  ten  sous  for  each 
month,  a  bonus  of  four  livres,  and  in  addition  a  four-ox  cartload 
of  wood  and  a  measure  (charge)  of  wine  from  the  valley  of  Lumbin."* 

This  humble  condition  of  the  violinists  did  not  fail  in  its  turn 
to  reflect  upon  their  instrument  a  permanent  character  of  vul- 
garity and  ignobility,  which  delayed  for  some  time  its  admission 
into  polite  circles.  As  Tallcmant  des  Rcaux  relates,  "the  small 
reputation  of  Chabot  [the  Duke  of  Chabot]  for  courage,  his  beg- 
garliness  and  the  dance  by  which  he  made  his  living  were  respon- 
sible for  more  stories  about  him  than  were  warranted.. .  .  One 
day  in  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  occasion  of  I  know  not  what 
grand  ball,  the  Marquis  of  Saint  Luc,  when  the  violins  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  from  one  place  to  another,  remarked  in  a 
loud  voice,  'They  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  unless  you  give 
each  one  of  them  a  duke's  title.'  By  which  he  meant  to  say  that 
Chabot,  who  had  made  a  courartfe  and  who  was  nif-knamod  Chabot 
la  covranU,  for  he  had  two  brothers,  was  nothing  but  a  violin 
player."' 

This  condition  of  discredit  continued  until  it  was  ended  by 
the  introduction  into  France  of  a  new  musical  form— the  sonata. 
Coming  from  Italy,  the  sonata  gave  the  violin  a  singular  relief 
in  the  concert  of  instruments.  The  loftier  style  of  this  genre, 
its  character  of  individuality,  the  fact  also  of  its  ultramontane 

p.  07  a  mj.;  uid  A.  Firm  in  tlic^tcvut  Mu.icalc.  Nov.  1,  1910;  pt?\4-\«. 
■EcorcbtvUlt:    Op.  rii..  p.  SI. 

•[bid.,  p.  SSO. 

'Hialoritlls  (writltn  before  10J7),  publ.  by  MonniD-qu*.    Pmra,  ISM.  T.II1. 
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origin,  were  factors  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  music 
lovers  of  that  day. 

Thanks  to  the  sonata,  the  violin  gradually  made  its  way 
among  genteel  people.  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  accepted  by  them  without  reserve.  Lecerf  de  la 
Vieville,  in  1755,  writes:  "This  instrument  has  no  high  rank 
in  France. . .  one  finds  few  people  of  condition  who  play  it.  .  , 
But  after  all,  a  man  of  position  who  is  minded  to  play  it  does  not 
discredit  himself."  In  1738  the  Mereure  de  France  is  obliged 
to  curb  the  zeal  of  the  grands  seigneurs,  who,  not  content  with 
merely  playing  upon  the  instrument,  make  a  display  of  their 
skill  and  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  professionals.1  The  violin 
has  won  the  vogue  which  was  denied  it  for  two  centuries.  The 
private  concerts,  the  provincial  academies,  seek  it  out;  its  vir- 
tuosos are  feted  at  court;  the  Concert  S-piritvel  gives  it  so  large 
a  place  in  its  programs,  that  the  public  has  to  protest  against 
the  abuse  of  the  concerto. 

The  caprices  of  fashion  which  from  time  to  time  have  raised 
up  rivals  for  the  violin — the  hurdy-gurdy  (viclle)  and  the  bagpipes 
(musette)  about  1730,  the  harp  after  1750— could  oppose  no 
obstacle  to  the  successes  of  Gnignon,  of  Anet,  of  Gavinies  or 


t  of  the  orclies- 
of  contemporary 


the  insupportable  vacuity  of  most  of  the  concertos,  all  this  tends 
to  the  suppression,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  mere  violin  virtuoso. 
There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  this  must  ot  necessity  be 
detrimental  to  music  for  the  violin. 

{Ttaiutolei  by  OlUmar  Kin,.) 
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AN  "INSTRUMENTAL"  ESTHETICS 
OF  MUSIC1 


By  HOWARD  MARKEL 


I 


'E  hear  much  about  the  "creative"  in  our  day.    Until  re- 


cently to  create  meant  to  produce  significantly:  God 


created  the  world,  the  artist  created  liis  paintings  and 
fugues,  the  inventor  created.  It  was  a  term  reserved  for  the  select 
few  who  were  blessed  with  the  gift  for  innovation.  But  to-day 
we  have  succeeded  in  delegating  something  of  the  divine  fire  to 
all  of  humanity;  we  have  discovered  a  reason  for  the  special 
dignity — so  we  choose  to  call  it — that  attaches  to  the  species  man: 
it  is  the  ability  to  create.  And  not  merely  a  few  of  us  can  create, 
but  every  man,  if  he  will,  if  he  is  given  the  chance.  So  it  is  that 
we  now  conceive  that  to  live  well  is  synonymous  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  creative  faculty.  Let  each  man  produce  his  Own 
salvation,  for  he  has  it  in  him.  And  we  go  on  to  speak  of  creative 
intelligence,  creative  industry,  creative  criticism,  even  creative 
evolution.    Every  man  his  own  artist. 

Suppose  we  carry  the  notion  over  to  (esthetics,  the  field  of  the 
beautiful.  Tbe  implication  is  obvious.  In  the  observation  of 
what  is  beautiful  one  does  not,  and  certainly  should  not,  passively 
receive  impressions,  inhaling  beauty  as  one  inhales  air.  What 
occurs  is  that  this  beautiful  thing  becomes  part  of  experience,  and 
is  interpreted  with  the  whole  of  experience  as  background.  In 
addition  to  receiving,  one  creates.  Theory  recognizes  this  creative 
aesthetics  that  is  native  with  every  man  when  it  speaks  of  "Einfilh- 
lung."  We  have  sound  psychological  proof  of  its  existence.  It 
makes  the  observer  or  hearer  almost  us  important  to  the  art  as 
the  artist.  The  artist  proper  produces  something,  but  it  rests  with 
others  to  give  thai  sympathetic  response,  to  experience  that  "Ein- 
fiihlung,"  that  justifies  calling  a  piece  of  work  beautiful.  The 
artist  lends  his  ability,  the  reciprocant  his  interpretation.  Both 

•Tly  [crin  m.lrmKi-nlnl  I-  i-t:i |>1.i>(mI  hi  tt».  litli-  ji th I  I liKxifili.n.l  lhc  iirlii-l.-  In  [lie 
lime  *<-(]-'-  ilui!  .l:,  ins.1  r 1 1 ni.T]  1 ,, I  [,,r  ■,'n  ;::!}  p b , L] 1 1 ^ , 1 1 1 E , >  rma.liiy.  >!.  Ml.'.,  fi  ir  i'* it :n p 1 1 1 ■ . 
....  J„l,n  lli-wrv's  II  iiivNlvj  invagination  (or  the  sake  ol  something— here  the  mil- 
licit  public. 
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But  when  the  creative  faculty — (psychologically  still  a  very 
blurred  thing) — is  spoken  of,  as  it  is  so  much  to-day,  it  is  always 
implied  that  it  is  something  to  develop,  that  man  should  make 
much  more  use  of  this  potent  till  ability.  Why?  Because  it  will 
give  interest  to  living,  because  it  will  be  instrumental  in  making 
life  less  one-colored.  That  is  just  what  aesthetics  should  do. 
It  should  make  conscious  that  part  of  the  creative  faculty  that 
concerns  itself  with  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  especially 
in  the  arts.  It  should  serve  the  arts.  It  should  be  instrumental 
in  cMaliHshing  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Appreciation. 
That  is  the  important  thing.  Once  it  is  conceded  that  contempla- 
tion of  the  beautiful  helps  make  life  worth  living,  let  aesthetics, 
as  the  science  of  the  beautiful,  proceed  to  foster  its  appreciation. 
Then  we  shall  have  an  instrumental  aesthetics. 

n 

Nowhere  is  this  more  necessary  than  in  music.  Not  only  is 
there  not  a  sufficiently  widespread  interest  in  it.  That  is  per- 
haps true  of  all  the  arts,  though  the  revival  wenis  to  he  setting  in. 
But  what  music  suffers  much  from,  in  contrast  to  the  other  arts, 
is  the  poor  and  dilettantish  quality  of  much  of  the  interest  in  it. 
One  need  but  attend  any  recital  given  to  discover  how  unreal,  and 
certainly  uneducated,  the  interest  of  many  concert-goers  is. 
Sincerity  is  the  crying  need  in  music  appreciation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assert  dogmatically  this  is  good  and  that  is  bad 
music.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  every  listener  call 
beautiful  only  what  appeals  to  him  as  such.  That  is  the  first 
task  of  an  instrumental  aesthetics  in  music:  to  make  the  response 
native  and  personal.    Hypocrisy  excludes  appreciation. 

The  pitiful  thing  is  that  even  those  people  who  are  musically 
quite  sound  and  capable  of  preaching  true  doctrine  rarely  succeed 
in  doing  so,  and  the  failure  is  always  due  either  to  the  poverty  of 
method  or  the  poverty  of  canccption.  First,  method.  Too  often 
we  do  find  just  that  positive  statement  of  good  and  bad  the  chief 
method  of  making  the  amateur  familiar  with  the  art.  No  one 
can  object  to  the  expression  of  [esthetic  enthusiasm.:  too  many 
of  us  know  what  a  stimulant  it  is  to  find  it  in  a  more  gifted  friend. 
This  "transfer  of  emotion"  is  perhaps  the  greatest  aid  to  apprecia- 
tion that  exists;  the  sympathy  and  honesty  of  this  emotion  is 
exactly  what  is  desired.  No,  enthusiasm  never  did  any  harm. 
The  great  objection  is  to  the  attempt  to  transfer  aesthetic  opinions 
in  the  same  manner  that  one  makes  known  the  law,  so  that  the 
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novice  goes  into  the  concert-hall  with  the  feeling  that  "This  is 
Beethoven."  "This  is  Mozart";  "That's  good  music."  It  is  the 
sincerity  that  is  missing,  and  before  long  it  develops  into  chronic 
hypocrisy,  with  the  result  that  the  person  and  the  art  sutler — 
the  person  by  wasting  time,  the  art  by  a  coquettish  love.  Such 
may  be  the  evils  of  method. 

It  has  been  plain  to  many  ever  since  Gurney  published  his 
"Power  of  Sound"  that  the  only  legitimate  method  must  have 
for  its  precepts  psychological  fact.  If  experimental  psychology 
has  taught  anything,  it  is  how  much  can  be  learned  by  careful 
observation.  And  we  are  fast  realizing  that  a  psychological 
(esthetics,  a  true  "science"  of  beauty,  has  more  to  teach  in  the  few, 
but  enlightening,  facts  collected  than  in  all  the  theorizing  that 
has  been  done  since  Plato.  Obviously,  these  fads  must  be  the 
groundwork  of  the  instrumental  icsthetics,  and  not  mere  state- 
ments in  praise  of  music.  It  is  very  well  to  speak  of  divine 
harmony  and  the  music  of  the  spheres,  but  there  are  so  many  who 
do  not  appreciate  even  tlie  eartlily  harmonies. 

Not  only  do  we  find  the  method  of  teaching  music  often 
very  poor,  but  also  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  art. 
Conception — what  one  believes  music  is — is  even  more  import- 
ant than  method.  It  is  here,  of  course,  that  (esthetic  theory 
comes  most  directly  into  play,  since  its  purpose  is  to  discover 
what  is  beautiful  and  appealing  in  an  art.  When  it  is  ascertained 
why  music  makes  its  appeal,  and  what  distinguishes  beautiful 
from  not-beautiful,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  way  to  use  that  knowl- 
edge to  further  appreciation.  At  present  we  must  make  use  of 
the  very  promising  hints  psychological  study  has  yielded.  One 
distinct  fruit  of  that  study  we  have  already:  the  importance  of 
form  in  all  art,  which  is  only  gradually  penetrating  musical  theory, 
and  which  permits  no  excuse  for  the  erroneous  conception  so  often 
found  of  the  nature  of  music. 

What  is  that  misconception ?  But  first  let  us  go  into  detail 
about  what  music  is,  what  it  is  made  up  of,  what  its  technical  and 
formal  equipment  is.    Then  it  will  be  clearer  what  it  is  not. 

Ill 

When  we  consider  that  music  as  we  know  it  goes  back  scarcely 
further  than  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  not  so  surprising  that 
that  question  is  still  being  asked.  And  when  we  consider  the 
strange,  mystical  answers  that  have  been  made  to  it,  as  we  shall 
later,  it  becomes  one's  duty  to  ask  it.    What  is  wanted  is  not  a 
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rhapsody,  a  prose  poem  on  the  art— what  most  descriptions  of 
music  are — but  a  definition,  an  analysis.  A  definition  that  ex- 
plains, not  eulogizes;  that  scientifically  analyses  the  elements  of 
music;  that  is  psychological  and  physiological,  not  pathological. 
We  want  to  know  what  music  is  and  what  its  appeal  is.  Such 
a  definition  must  contain  two  things:  that  which  is  intrinsic  in 
the  art,  and  that  which  enables  one  to  appreciate  it;  in  other 
w  ords,  the  make-up  of  music  itself,  and  the  make-up  of  the  listener 
nnd  composer  who  derive  pleasure  from  it.  In  fact,  knowing 
what  it  is  that  appeals  to  the  intelligent  listener,  to  the  intelligent 
composer,  is  a  fairly  certain  way  of  finding  what  is  significant  in 
music  itself.  It  is  not  flattery  to  indicate  the  vast  importance 
of  the  listener  to  the  art.  It  is  a  question  if  be  is  not  as  influential 
in  shaping  the  art  of  the  composer.  Though  even  the  composer 
is  nothing  more  than  the  ideal  listener,  who  has  listened  so  well 
that  his  interest  overflows  into  creation. 

What  is  there,  then,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  music  that 
might  appeal?  First,  it  is  plain  that  music,  like  poetry  or  painting, 
is  a  form  of  expression.  It  is  an  organized  way  of  saying  something, 
and  the  organization,  or  FORM,  is  as  important  as  the -something," 
or  subject-matter,  tir  EXPRESSION.     Consider  these  separately: 

Music  differs  from  a  sound  as  a  scream  differs  from  speech. 
Just  as  speech  is  noise  with  a  purpose,  music  is  noise  with  an  idea 
behind  it.  It  is  this  idea  that  gives  the  form  und  organization. 
A  scream  means  something,  but  it  might  mean  anything.  A  good 
speech,  like  good  music,  means  something  very  definite,  though 
a  musical  idea  is  very  different  from  the  ideas  wc  use  in  ordinary 
life. 

These  musical  ideas  are  at  the  hasis  of  musical  form,  ami 
are  the  only  part  of  form  that  is  inspirational.  Just  as  the  single 
line  must  come  to  the  poet,  containing  the  rhythm  and  idea  of  the 
poem  it  will  take  him  many  hours  to  expand,  so  the  beginning 
of  a  fleeting  Schumann  mood,  of  a  Debussy  atmosphere,  of  a 
Brahms  symphony,  of  a  Strauss  story,  must  be  the  minute,  but 

[MiLciitiiillv  pn'^'imul  musical  id™*  u'c  find  in  these  compositions. 
Only  this  idea,  this  inspiration,  is  by  the  grace  of  God;  the  re- 
mainder is  by  the  labor  of  man.  But,  as  indicated,  the  few  notes 
that  make  up  the  idea  are  all -important,  since  they  are  the  starting 
point  of  the  entire  composition.  The  single  line  in  poetry  gave 
the  thought  and  rhythm;  the  few  notes  give  the  thought  (or 
mood)  and  rhythm  and  material  out  of  which  the  rest  develops. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  musical  idea,  it  is  often  what  is  known 
as  a  motive  or  theme.    It  is  a  combination  of  tones,  and  nothing 
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more.  Taken  for  what  it  is — a  group  of  tones — it  need  mean 
nothing  outside  itself.  It  is  intrinsically  good  or  bad.  There  is 
no  reason  why  one  should  not  he  capable  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
musical  idea  just  as  it  is  done  on  a  mental  idea.  One  is  a  group 
of  words,  the  other,  of  notes,  and  in  judging  the  latter  we  should 
be  able  to  feel  its  essential  goodness  or  badness  as  surely  as  the 
other,  after  sufficient  experience  with  such  ideas.  Although  we 
shall  feel  the  musical  judgment  almost  entirely  instinctively,  as  a 
question  of  appeal  or  no  appeal,  whereas  the  other  calls  forth 
reasons  for  like  or  dislike.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  themes 
and  motives  are  the  ideas  of  music,  smd  in  passing  judgment  we 
arc  justified  in  considering  nothing  hut  the  music  itself.  That 
may  seem  very  obvious,  but  when  we  hear  musicians  say  con- 
descendingly: "Oh,  that's  programme  music,"  as  though  to 
relegate  it  to  Hie  primitive  stage  of  musical  society,  the  necessity 
to  emphasize  that  music  u  muric  is  plain.  The  good  musician 
does  not  condemn  ragtime  because  it  is  popular,  but  because  its 
musical  ideas  are  SO  uninspired  and  insignificant  and  empty, 
usually.  He  feels  that  instinctively.  He  is  musically  intelligent. 
Which  does  not  imply  that  he  is  intelligent  in  other  things,  that 
he  is  as  capable  of  judging  any  idea  as  he  is  of  judging  a  musi- 
cal one.  We  have  but  to  refer  to  music  biography  to  appreciate 
bow  unintelligent  the  lives  of  the  majority— yes,  the  majority— 
of  great  musicians  were,  contrasted  willi  the  Greek  and  usual  ideal 
of  a  full  and  rational  life.  We  see  men  like  Mozart  and  Schubert 
who  knew  very  little  of  any  world  but  the  musical,  and  not  all  of 
that;  like  Beethoven,  to  whom  dispassionate  contemplation  of 
social  itlfairs  was  a  form  of  anemia,  who  must  need.-  explode  almnl 
a  thing  or  not  think  of  it  at  all,  who  produced  a  cry  of  triumph 
when  Napoleon  appeared  as  the  saviour  of  peoples,  and  went  into 
a  fit  of  rage  when  he  was  made  emperor.  After  all,  the  Moussorg- 
skys,  the  Cuis,  the  Borodines,  who  can  produce  an  army,  n  bridge 
or  a  chemical  discover!'  as  well  as  good  music,  are  rare.  And 
perhaps  the  other  type  breeds  better  music.  Even  Wagner,  for 
long  proclaimed  great  musician,  philosopher  and  poet,  sounds 
to  many  now  commonplace  in  his  poetry  and  crude  in  his  phi- 
losophy. No,  be  it  remembered,  musical  intelligence  does  not 
imply  social  intelligence.  All  of  which  is  by  way  of  showing  how 
absolutely  the  two  kinds  of  ideas,  the  artistic  and  the  evcry-ilay 
mental  one,  are  unrelated. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  musical  ideas  may 
be  conceived  horizontally  or  vertically,  that  is,  mclodically  or 
harmonically.    For  example,  the  opening  of  the  Siegfried  funeral 
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dirge  in  "Gotterdfimmerung"  is  effective  harmonically,  but  Schu- 
bert's "Hark,  hark,  the  Lark!"  is  a  melody.  In  a  composition  there 
may  be  one  or  many  of  these  ideas.  Work  like  the  Chopin  prelude 
has  one,  while  the  sonata,  overture  and  symphony  have  many. 

These  ideas — to  repeat — are  the  inspirations  o£  music,  the 
raw  material  (not  forgetting  that  each  of  us  has  heard  such  as 
were  quite  uninspired).  A  good  musical  idea  cannot  be  manu- 
factured any  more  than  an  impressive  painting  or  lyric.  It  is  upon 
these  ideas  that  the  composer  builds.  He  is  not — as  I  remember 
once  reading  about  Beethoven's  anything  but  "Moonlight"  sonata 
—of  a  sudden  struck  with  a  sonata  or  symphony,  whereupon  he 
rushes  to  a  piano  and  plays  the  entire  thing  through,  or  stays  up 
the  whole  night  jotting  it  down  on  paper.  Composition  was 
never  so  simple,  as  one  who  has  tried  will  tell.  Was  it  Brahms 
who  said  that  he  carried  themes  about  in  his  head  for  months, 
even  years,  and  only  then  set  to  work  to  make  full  compositions 
of  them?  But  the  classic  example  is  Beethoven  and  his  sketch 
books,  in  which  he  would  put  down  musical  thoughts  as  they  came 
to  him,  wherever  he  was.  It  was  after  he  had  these  that  the  work 
began.  Sir  George  Grove  says  of  him  that  there  is  hardly  a  bs,r 
in  his  music  that  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  rewritten  at  least 
a  dozen  times.  It  was  in  the  working  out  of  the  original  thoughts 
that  form  was  developed.  These  thoughts  were  the  elements  of 
form.  Form  need  be  defined  as  uotbing  more  than  the  working 
out  of  these  ideas  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  all  art  (if 
not  all  living},  of  unity,  which  gives  the  composition  a  definite 
thesis,  and  variety,  which  prevents  it  from  becoming  monotonous. 
That  is  obvious  in  the  simplest  rondo  and  the  most  subtle  sym- 
phony. And  the  genius  of  the  composer  is  shown  in  this  architec- 
tural side  of  music  as  much  as  in  the  purely  inspirational.  Once 
we  follow  his  method  of  handling  his  musical  ideas  we  are  studying 
form,  and  if  Tolstoy  in  "What  is  Art?"  had  attempted  this  he 
might  have  found  Liszt,  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Brahms  and  Strauss 
less  the  "mixture  of  strange  loud  sounds"  from  which  one  "receives 
no  clear  impression."  Much  as  may  be  said  about  sonata,  min- 
uet, rondo,  scherzo,  etc.,  forms,  or  of  canons  and  fugues,  we  are 
only  illustrating  in  different  ways  that  form  is  the  presentation  of 
musical  ideas.   So  much  for  form. 

But  we  said  music  was  also  expression.1  Whereas  form  is 
objective  and  we  can  see  the  workings,  expression  is  subjective 

]It  should  be  clear  that  hy  "depression"  is  meant  here  emotion  in  the  concrete,  Itbe 
low.  etc.  The  opinion  of  Upnry  James  And  so  runny  others  that  "art  is  expression"  is 
jaitined,  since  it  only  means  that  sil  art  baa  something  to  say. 
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and  individual.  By  giving  the  creative  faculties  free  play,  music 
becomes  expressive.  Though  the  development  of  the  form  of 
a  composition  is  deliberate  work,  yet  it  becomes  fascinating  work 
because  it  does  give  the  opportunity  for  expression.  It  becomes  its 
own  compensation.  An  unalloyed  example  of  this  working  with 
musical  ideas  is  the  Bach  fugue,  a  sort  of  syllogistic  reasoning  in 
music,  where  one  might  think  the  process  so  obvious  and  mathe- 
matical as  to  lack  appeal.  But  what  sophisticated  (musically 
only !)  listener  can  hear  even  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  second  fugue 
in  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord  without  feeling  something  of 
the  delight  it  must  have  given  the  composer  to  create?  Another 
example  of  the  expressiveness  of  even  the  strictest  musical  forms 
is  the  liking  all  the  great  composers  have  shown  for  the  theme  and 
variation.  In  the  so-called  classicists  we  might  expect  it,  but 
even  the  romanticists  (also  so-called),  like  Schubert  in  the  fine 
andante  to  the  second  sonata,  or  Schumann  in  the  Symphonic 
Studies,  and  a  modern  like  d'lndy,  are  attracted  to  it.  Which 
examples  show  that  form  does  not  mean  formalism,  but  organized 
expression. 

This  expressive  quality  may  become  more  definite.  That 
is,  work  may  be  inspired  by  some  particular  state  of  the  composer, 
like  love,  reflection  or  anger.  However,  though  this  particular 
state  may  be  the  starting  point,  it  does  not  signify  that  the  com- 
position means  love,  reflection  or  anger.  It  means  nothing  but 
music,  though  it  may  suggest  anything.  But  more  of  this  later. 
At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  establish  that,  in  distinction 
from  music  whose  cause  for  creation  is  a  love  of  music — which  we 
feel  to  be  true  of  all  of  Bach  and  much  of  Beethoven,  and  surely  of 
Mozart — there  is  that  which  has  a  more  personal  quality  for  the 
composer  and  is  connected  with  emotions  and  moods,  such  as  the 
Beethoven  sonata  "Les  Adieux,"  the  Schumann  "Fantasies  til  eke," 
the  Schubert  songs,  Wagner's  leading  motives,  Liszt's  "Les 
Preludes,"  d'Indy's  "Jour  d'ete  a  la  Montagne,"  or  Debussy's 
'TAprJs-midi  d'un  Faune."  All  these  latter,  besides  their 
musical  content,  may  suggest  other  things. 

Then  again,  expression  may  become  so  concrete  and  pre- 
cise as  to  try  to  tell  a  story  in  music,  to  follow  a  programme,  and  if 
we  wish  to  know  what  the  music  is  about,  we  must  know  the  story. 
We  must  know  the  fiery  tale  of  Francesca,  the  stories  that  filled 
a  thousand  and  one  nights,  the  eventful  Heldenleben.  the  pranks 
of  Till  Eulenspiegel,  or  the  midsummer  night's  dream.  Or  we 
must  know  what  a  pastoral  scene  is  like,  what  a  "fete"  and  a 
"carnaval"  are,  how  a  thunderstorm  sounds. 
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Thus  may  we  distinguish  between  pure,  emotional,  and  de- 
tailed expression,  though  there  has  been  scarcely  a  composer  who 
has  not  known  all  three  to  inspire  him. 


certain. 

As  explaining  the-  attraction  nf  beautiful  forms,  the  "Ein- 
fiihlung" theory  of  Lipps  hns  received  much  recognition  in  psycho- 
logical (esthetics.  It  is  outside-  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  inquire 
into  that  theory  minutely.'  The  action  of  Einfiihlung,  of  inner 
sympathy,  of  a  literal  "rising  with  the  cathedral  spires  we  are 
looking  at,"  of  the  circling  of  the  horizon,  etc.,  seems  quite  a 
sound  explanation  of  the  attraction  of  various  visible  forms. 
That  is,  it  does  seem  we  are  very  active  while  looking  at  a  beauti- 
ful landscape  or  a  fine  portrait,  even  if  we  seem  to  be  doing  nothing 
but  looking  on.  It  is  this  activity  that  breeds  admiration  or 
dissatisfaction.  As  Vernon  Lee  states  it:  "The  sense  of  form 
is  the  active  perception  nf  spatial  relations."* 

It  is  easy  to  sec  the  application  of  such  a  theory  to  visible 
form.  But  if  this  definition  is  to  he  carried  over  to  audible  form, 
which  we  have  in  music,  we  must  establish  the  spatial  element 
in  music.  When  we  say,  on  turning  a  page  of  piano  music  we 
are  reading  a't  sight,  and  after  playing  the  last  note  on  the  page: 
"I  wonder  where  that  note  rocs,"  are  we  not  talking  spatially? 
Melodies  do  go  up  and  down,  or,  in  the  language  of  visible  form:;, 
have  height  and  depth,  while  the  third  musical  dimension  is  pro- 
vided by  harmony."  So,  if  we  arc  willing  to  accept  this  translated 
terminology,  we  have  a  very  logical  explanation  of  the  appeal  of 
form  in  music  based  on  the  Einfiihlung  theory. 

'It  li  presented  u  well  aa  mywnere  in  Vernon  Let's  little  Wk;  The  Beautiful. 
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How  it  is  that  music  is  able  to  egress,  to  suggest  emotional 
feeling,  so  that  the  composer,  emotionally  moved,  writes  music 
under  its  inspiration,  and  the  listener,  hearing  notes,  may  have 
particular  emotions,  even  certain  concrete  experiences,  suggested 
to  him,  has  not  been  so  logically  determined.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  suggestion  does  exist.  In  discussing  the  expression  a  I 
element  in  music,  we  saw  that  it  can  at  times  be  very  definite,  as 
when  it  tries  to  tell  a  story.  That  mere  notes  can  portray  in  that 
way  is  a  remarkable  thing,  and  constitutes  the  baffling  character 
of  music.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
mere  imitation  of  natural  sounds:  the  rushing  up  and  down  of 
the  high  strings  and  woodwind,  over  a  rhythmically  confused 
bass  and  persistent  tympani,  easily  produces  a  thunderstorm, 
even  a  Beethoven  pastoral  thunderstorm;  or  the  giispinj;  breath 
of  a  dying  man  as  in  "Tod  und  Verkliining"  is  suggested  without 
trouble  rhythmically;  or  the  "Jeux  d'Eau,"  with  its  sensuous 
gurgling,  through  harmonies;  or  the  crowing  of  the  crock  in  Rimsky's 
opera;  or  the  feeling  of  "Warum"  produced  by  an  upward  in- 
flection, as  of  the  voice.  These  are  not  remarkable,  because  they 
are  only  imitations,  repetitions  of  the  same  sound,  although  they 
are  very  well  done,  and  very  effective.  But  that  we  should  feel  the 
strut  and  dignity  of  "Kin  Heldenlebcn,"  that  we  should  speak 
of  themes  of  love  and  hate,  that  we  find  compositions  named 
Aufschn ung.  Sonata  Tragica,  Kroica  Symphony,  NuaRcs;  that 
is  the  puzzling  thing.  This  is  not  imitation,  but  an  expression  in 
sound  of  what  even  speech  finds  hard  to  say. 

The  advance  of  psychology  itud  physiology  will  undoubtedly 
throw  much  light  on  this  problem.  It  has  already  given  very 
interesting  hypotheses.  We  know,  for  example,  that  sound  has 
a  more  immediate  and  unconscious  effect  on  the  senses  than  any 
other  stimulus.  There  are  many  things  the  eye  can  see  calmly, 
which  will  strike  a  note  of  terror  when  a  shriek  is  added.  It  seems 
that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  aural  nerves 
and  the  central  nervous  system,  which  would  account  for  the 
uncontrollable  effect  sound  can  have  on  the  nerves.  Mere  sound 
IS  a  stimulant  and  makes  the  listener  susceptible,  so  to  speak. 
But  to  what?  To  the  "emotional  memory,"  as  it  has  been  called. 
By  the  emotional  memory  is  meant  the  retention,  from  concrete 
emotional  experiences,  of  the  accompaniments  of  such  experiences. 
For  example,  emotion  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  hastened  pulse, 
a  rush  of  blood,  a  choked  breathing,  and  other  bodily  changes, 
probably  very  complicated.  The  essence  of  these  bodily  changes 
— their  physical  basis — is  motion,  as  is  suggested  in  the  terms 
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rush,  quickened  and  breathing.  And  the  physical  basis  of  music  is 
sound  in  motion,  as  evidenced  by  the  pace — or  rate  of  speed — 
and  rhythm,  or  regulated  motion.  Since  these  emotions  con- 
sist of  motion,  and  music  consists  of  motion,  we  have  possibly 
a  reason  why  the  latter  can  suggest  the  former.  In  addition, 
music  exposes  the  senses  through  the  stimulating  action  of  sound, 
Sound  gives  the  "nervous  sensitiveness,"  while  rhythm  and  pace 
give  the  emotional  suggestions.  This  theory  can  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth.    It  is  at  least  an  opening.' 

V 

Now,  we  have  discussed  what  music  is,  and  what  its  appeal 
is,  with  suggestions  why  it  appeals,  all  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  proving  how  it  is  often  misconceived.  And  again  we  ask: 
What  is  that  misconception?  It  has  been  illustrated  so  often 
in  the  writings  of  various  people  that  it  would  be  best  presented 
by  quoting  from  them.  First,  there  is  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary 
man  of  letters: 

Music  is  the  only  sensual  gratification  mankind  may  indulge  in  

— (Addiion) 

Music  forces  me  to  forget  myself  and  my  true  state;  it  transports 

me  to  some  other  state  which  is  not  mine   (The  Kreutarr  Sonata, 

Tolstoi.) 

We  might  note  the  remarkable  Tightness  of  this  from  De 
Quincey: 

Music  is  an  intellectual  or  a  sensual  pleasure  according  to  the 
temperament  of  him  who  hears  it. 

Or  this  from  Boswell: 

I  told  him  (Johnson)  that  it  (music)  affected  me  to  such  a  degree 
as  often  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully,  producing  ....  pathetic  dejec- 
tion, so  that  I  was  ready  to  shed  tears,  and  daring  resolution,  so  that  I 
was  inclined  to  rush  into  I  he  thickest  part  of  the  battle.  "Sir,"  said  he, 
"I  should  never  hear  it  if  it  made  me  such  a  fool." 

Perhaps  these  men  can  be  forgiven,  having  no  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  art.    Then  there  are  the  poets: 

What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell? — (Drydm) 

lTbe  foregoing  Lb  ft.  combination  of  psychological  theories  presented  by  Vernon 
Li!j:  in  LiiL'litti-.-^  ni'.-ntiullLit  l'-F,,:::.     T]k-  ]>'i:  l  i[]»tii;r,  pl.iy-  ill  i:Ui!ib  ami  <:lllutiun..<:tl]]a 

correctly  a  only  ml,  but  whether  the  interaction  of  the  two  can  be  deduced  tram  tbii 
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Herrick  calls  "To  Music,  to  Becalm  Hia  Fever,"  to 
Charm  me  asleep  and  melt  me  so 

With  thy  delicious  numbers, 
That,  being  ravished,  hence  I  go 
Away  in  easy  slumbers. 
If  music  is  the  food  of  love,  play  on. — (Shakespeare) 

We  might  add  Swinburne,  Shelley,  and  countless  others 
(though  we  should  hesitate  long  at  Milton  and  Browning).  But 
Plato  proved  long  ago  what  an  irresponsible  lot  poets  are.  There 
are  also  the  philosophers,  with  whom  we  associate  aesthetic  feeling 
more  or  less.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  Sa'ntayana,  taken 
in  preference  to  the  numerous  icstheticians  because  it  is  con- 
temporary and  well  put: 

There  is  perhaps  no  emotion  incident  to  human  life  that  music  can- 
not render  in  its  abstract  medium  by  suggesting  the  pang  of  it. .  .  .  The 
passions,  as  music  renders  them,  are  general.  .  .  A  thousand  shades  of 
sadness  and  mirth  find  in  music  their  distinct  expression.  . .  Thus  music 
is  a  means  of  giving  form  to  our  inner  feelings.  It  makes  the  dumb 
speak,  and  plucks  from  the  animal  heart  potentialities  of  expression  which 
render  it  even  more  than  human. 

All  these  foregoing  might  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  music 
never  penetrated  very  far  into  them,  and  was  not  one  of  the 
necessities  of  life  for  them.  But  what  shall  we  say  when  musicians 
blunder  about  their  art,  when  Wagner  says: 

The  organ  of  the  emotions  is  sound,  its  intentionally  Bathetic 
Ian  gunge  is  music. 

and  Bach: 

The  result  (of  playing  figured  bass)  is  an  agreeable  harmony  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  justifiable  gratification  of  the  senses;  for  the  sole  end  . . . 
of  all  music  should  be  pleasant  recreation. 

We  can  only  say  that  they  were  too  tied  up  with  it,  that  music  was 
too  much  with  them,  which  is  quite  proper  if  it  produces  such 
glorious  work. 

All  these  opinions  of  music  would  be  well  enough  when 
applied  to  the  art  in  its  primitive  state,  which  was  little  more  than 
rhythm,  relieved  sometimes  by  a  touehof  melody  to  avoid  monotony. 
To-day,  when  we  use  it  to  keep  a  regiment  in  step,  or  to  mark  the 
time  of  the  dance,  it  reverts  in  a  sense  to  its  primitive  condition. 
(Remember,  however,  there  is  nothing  derogatory  in  this,  since  it 
only  proves  the  strong  rhythmic  sense  present  in  every  man .)  Just 
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as  primitive  music  proved  the  rhythmic  capacity,  Greek  music,  if 
the  little  we  know  of  it  is  true,  proved  its  expressional  capacity 
with  the  use  of  the  modes,  expressing  severity,  love  and  sorrow. 

But  music  has  come  tar  from  both  of  these.  There  is  no 
denying  the  expressive  power  of  music.  As  we  have  seen,  that  is 
one  very  important  element  of  music.  The  fallacy  lies  in  con- 
ceiving that  as  being  all  that  the  art  has  to  give,  which  it  most 
emphatic-ally  is  not.  The  above  opinions  and  definitions  are 
only  half  truths.  Music  is  organized  expression — expression 
plus  form,  and  unless  we  concede  this  we  deny  the  dignity  of  the 
art,  which  lies  in  the  intelligent  use  made  of  the  musical  ideas. 
If  music  were  merely  emotional  expression,  it  would  seem  only 
necessary  to  lie  buck  ami  absorb  it.  in  u  semi-conscious  slate,  in- 
stead of  following  closely  what  is  said.  Well,  the  point  is,  it  is 
no  more  possible  to  do  that  and  know  what  it  is  all  about  than 
it  is  to  listen  only  to  the  measured  beat  and  smooth  flow  of  the 
syllables  of  a  fine  poem.  Both  cases  exhibit  that  mood  so  well 
described  by  S;tnluyunu  us  I  In-  "ht/.y  freedom  of  reverie,"  (lie 
"drowsy  reverie  relieved  by  nervous  thrills."  A  Beethoven 
symphony  requires  no  less  attention  than  "Paradise  Lost," 

But,  you  say:  "Who  does  not  know  that?"  And  the  answer 
is:  "No  matter  how  many  know  it,  there  are  few  enough  who 
act  on  it."  Take,  for  example,  the  ancient  controversy  carried 
on  by  the  best  of  musicians  about  the  relative  merits  of  classical, 
romantic  and  programme  music.  How  often  is  the  statement 
made  after  a  hearing  of  Strauss,  Debussy  and  many  others,  even 
music  like  Schumann's  sometimes,  [bat  it  is  nice  and  pleasing, 
but  of  course  it  is  not  as  high  a  form  of  art  as  pure  music,  so  called, 
because  it  hits  a  name  or  tells  a  story.  In  other  words,  while  they 
realize  it  is  wrong  to  like  a  piece  of  music  only  because  of  the  story 
it  tells,  they  cannot  see  that  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  dislike  it  merely 
because  it  tells  a  story.  Musical  puritanism  is  about  as  obnoxious 
as  any  other  kind.  They  appreciate  as  little  as  the  amateur  that 
the  story  is  only  incidental,  that  music  must  be  judged  on  a  mu- 
sical basis,  that  they  are  listening  to  music  and  not  a  fairytale. 
It  is  about  as  sensible  as  saying  that  an  idea  is  not  an  idea  unless 
it  appears  in  a  philosophical  work.  How  incidental  the  title  or 
story  ti[  a  composition  is  should  be  clear  if  we  listen  to  the  com- 
position without  knowing  the  story  and  try  to  discover  it  from 
hearing.  Could  anyone  see  the  "Reflets  dans  I'Eau"  or  the 
bustling,  strutting  hero  of  "Hclcienleben"  without  ever  knowing 
they  were  supposed  to  be  there?  Obviously  not.  Any  theme 
is  liable  to  suggest  anything.    If  we  are  to  judge  music  as  music. 
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the  only  thing  it  is  necessary  to  consider  is  the  quality  of  the 
musical  ideas,  and  the  Use  that  is  made  of  them. 

If  we  would  be  further  convinced  that  music  is  seldom  enough 
taken  as  such,  let  us  go  into  any  concert-hall.  It  is  probably 
true  that  you  will  invariably  find  two  kinds  of  listeners:  those 
who  insist  on  being  thrilled  every  now  and  then,  and  those  whose 
interest  is  in  what  is  being  played.  The  first  type  uses  the  music 
for  a  romantic  recollection  of  past  experience  or  somnolent  day- 
dreaming, which  quite  forgets  the  music  and  is  disturbed  only  in 
time  to  applaud — to  applaud,  it  would  seem,  their  own  aimless 
wanderings,  since  they  have  not  heard  the  music.  These  feelings 
are  anything  but  lestlietie;  such  a  person  is  as  likely  to  be  moved  by 
a  cheap  waltz  as  a  Tschaikowsky  love  passage.  They  never  reach 
that  disinterested  interest  which  is  the  basis  of  all  aesthetic  feeling 
and  the  life  of  the  art.  If  our  analysis  of  music  into  form  and  ex- 
pression holds  good,  if  the  importance  lies  in  the  kind  and  Use 
of  the  musical  ideas,  to  which  they  give  no  attention,  they  arc 
missing  the  only  real  thrill  that  can  be  had.  And  what  a  thrill 
it  is  anyone  will  testify  who  has  followed  with  amazement  the 
perfect  work  of  a  great  symphony  or  the  perfect  quartet.  Not 
only  does  unmusical  enjoyment  deprive  the  listener  of  the  best, 
but  it  also  injures  the  art  by  Hie  application  of  unintelligent 
standards.  The  history  of  music  is  almost  entirely  a  history  of 
111:1!  I  rented  genius.  None  of  the  arts  lias  punished  its  innovators 
more;  none  has  honored  its  mediocrities  more.  To  be  original 
was  to  be  condemned.  And  always  because  unintelligent  listeners 
or  bigoted  critics  refused  to  see  music  as  a  thing  of  ideas.  The 
listener  did  not— docs  not— even  hear  the  ideas,  and  the  critic 
would  not,  because  the  way  they  were  set  did  not  agree  with  past 
performances,  as  though  there  were  a  law  of  form  as  inviolable  as 
that  of  gravitation.  Between  a  false  conservatism  and  a  mis- 
taken emotionalism  music  has  suffered  much,  to  say  nothing  of 
starving,  weary  genius. 

VI 

It  still  suffers,  and  it  will  be  the  work  of  an  instrumental 
testhetics  to  relieve  it  through  the  teaching  of  better  doctrine. 
As  ossthetic  theory  is  constituted  now,  it  is  wholly  incapable  of 
refining  or  inducing  appreciation.  It  may  be  interesting  to  discuss 
categories,  to  try  to  find  where  the  beautiful  ends  and  the  sublime 
begins,  but  it  is  also  futile.  It  would  seem  a  much  better  thing 
to  direct  the  aesthetic  proclivities  of  that  vast  majority  which  finds 
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beauty  somewhere,  without  distinguishing  between  the  sublime, 
the  tragic,  the  comic  or  the  grotesque.  It  seeks  beauty,  and  not 
categories.  An  instrumental  theory  must  admit  first  that  the 
sense  of  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  useful  things  we  possess,  and 
must  then  proceed  to  cultivate  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
school-teacher  should  not  have  as  definite  and  psychologically 
sound  a  method  for  teaching  what  is  beautiful  as  for  teaching,  let 
us  say,  arithmetic.  At  present  the  interest  a  child  may  take  in 
painting,  music  or  drama  is  self-attained  and  undirected  by  any 
school  training.  If  we  admit  the  use  of  beauty  we  also  admit 
the  necessity  for  teaching  it.  The  three  "R's"  should  be  expanded 
to  include  Art.  And  the  icsthetician  should  study  beauty  having 
in  mind  what  should  be  taught  about  it  and  how.  That  will  be 
his  contribution  to  a  life  worth  living. 

Not  the  least  part  of  that  contribution  will  be  a  finer  ap- 
preciation of  music.  The  present  writer  not  only  had  no  funda- 
mental teaching  in  the  essentials  of  good  music  throughout  his 
elementary  school  career,  lasting  through  twelve  years,  but  cannot 
even  recall  having  heard  a  piece  of  good  music  played  in  the  school 
in  all  that  time.  (That  in  the  "great"  city  of  New  York,  too!) 
There  were  "music  classes"  where  silly  scales  and  songs  were  sung, 
and  notes  and  peculiar  signs  copied  from  the  blackboard,  after 
which  it  was  surprising  that  any  interest  in  music  was  retained. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  complete  loss  of  interest  until  quite  accidentally 
a  good  orchestra  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  a  good  program, 
and  a  miracle  had  been  performed  for  the  world  of  sound  as 
great  as  any  the  world  of  sight  had  known. 

But  to  stumble  on  an  art  is  a  dangerous  method  of  approach 
for  the  stumbler  and  the  art.  ^Esthetics  must  present  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  long  acquaintance  and  a  pleasant  one.  But  first  it 
must  know  where  the  true  beauty  of  music  lies.  We  have  tried 
to  show  in  this  essay  where  that  beauty  is:  in  the  form -perception, 
as  in  all  art,  and  not  in  the  incidental  emotional  suggestions;  and 
that  these  form-perceptions  imply  the  use  of  musical  ideas,  a 
kind  of  intelligence  distinct  from  any  applied  in  the  visible  world. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  intelligence  cannot  be  achieved  in 
this  as  in  all  things. 

It  is  time  for  the  musician  to  cease  debating  classicism, 
romanticism,  and  modernism,  and  to  talk  music. 


IS  THE  MARSEILLAISE  A  GERMAN 
COMPOSITION? 

(The  History  of  a  Hoax) 
By  EDGAR  ISTEL 
Amicus  Plalo,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas. 

IT  is  pleasant  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  frightful  world-war 
more  agreeable  episodes  happened.  If  a  man  thinks  that  he 
has  to  do  with  a  fact  of  world  history,  and  his  discovery  re- 
veals itself  finally  as  a  horrible  swindle,  then  all  of  us  of  what- 
ever nation,  without  prejudice,  will  rejoice  at  the  remarkable 

On  July  14,  1915,  the  bones  of  Rouget  'de  Lisle,  the  poet  and 
composer  of  the  Marseillaise,  were  carried  in  state  from  Choisy- 
le-Roi  to  the  Invalidcs  in  Paris.  There  they  were  given  a  pro- 
visional place  until  a  special  statute  makes  possible  their  removal 
to  the  Pantheon.  On  June  14,  four  weeks  before  this  historical 
memorial,  there  appeared  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  influential  of  German  papers,  an  article  by  the  cele- 
brated writer  Alexander  Moszkowski  which  seriously  represented 
poor  Rouget  de  Lisle  a  plagiarist;  the  text  of  the  Marseillaise  came, 
it  said,  "from  several  passages  in  Racine's  tragedies,"  the  melody 
was  nothing  else  than  a  "forgotten  church  chant  from  the  German 
side  of  the  Bodensee." 

The  tone  of  Moszkowski's  article  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  lie  compared  this  world-shaking  discovery  at  least  to  a  vic- 
tory by  General  Hindenburp;  in  fact,  if  Herr  Moszkowski  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  bom  in  Pilica,  Poland)  had  established  that  the 
French  national  hymn  had  been  stolen  from  Germany,  he  might 
have  had  a  chance  to  see  his  name  immortalized  among  the  great 
discoverers,  like  Columbus. 

But  unfortunately  the  joy  of  Herr  Moszkowski  was  short. 
I  wrote  a  little  article  in  answer  to  his,  in  which  I  showed  in  a  few 
words  that  his  whole  story  was  a  swindle.  This  refutation  was 
accepted  by  the  editors,  but  its  publication  was,  in  spite  of  my 
urgent  reminders,  delayed.  Were  they  afraid  of  the  truth?  were 
they  unwilling  to  incur  the  reproaches  of  their  readers?  Finally 
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I  was  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  withdraw  my  article  from 
[•'il'luMi-n.  s-irii  -  [I  whf  ni'l  in  H»>>f>laii'.r  nati-in*!  iQlffiftt 

to  glorify  Rouget  de  Lisle;  also  I  was  reminded  that  Herr  Moaz- 
kowski  had  a  lirollier  living  in  Paris  (a  naturalized  Frenchman,  the 
composer  Moritz  Moszkowski)  and  that  my  article  might  cause 
him  unpleasantness.  I  answered  that  it  was  in  any  case  more  to 
the  national  interest  bravely  to  spread  the  truth  abroad  than  to 
let  a  lie  go  uncontradicted;  and  that  if  the  French  didn't  know 
who  composed  the  MarsciUaue,  then  my  authentic  article  would 
do  the  Parisian  Herr  Moszkowski  less  harm  than  his  brother's, 
which  was  based  on  fantasy.  It  was  truly  a  stiff  battle.  They 
asked  me  at  least  to  permit  a  counter  explanation  by  Herr  Mosz- 
kowski  as  conclusion  of  my  article;  against  that  I  made  no  objection, 
but  I  refused  under  any  circumstances  to  give  up  my  right  to  the 
publication  of  the  article  which  had  been  accepted.  Finally,  pre- 
cisely on  July  14,  my  article  appeared.  To  my  astonishment  the 
editors  omitted  tile  name  of  Herr  Moszkowski  and  there  was  no 
answer  from  him! 

Truly  it  was  a  shame  that  good  Herr  Moszkowski  should  have 
such  luck.  His  article  showed  such  persuasive  clarity,  that  I 
myself  might  perhaps  have  believed  him  literally,  had  I  not  al- 
ready, in  my  studies,  gained  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject.   Thus  writes  Moszkowski: 

A  Modc.it  Home  of  a  Musician  at  Mccrtburg  on  the  ttodenste. 

•t  of  ail  electoral 


at  a!!  ever  re;n  tied  Hie  outvie  ivorld  T\u:  jmi.ii;  lias  vanished  away,  and 
according  to  the  |>nil>iil>ililt('s  .if  musical  history,  nothing  of  value  was 
lost  with  his  Chorals,  his  Motets  and  his  Glorias.  But  one  day,  when  he 
was  writing  still  another  Credo,  he  had  hick.  Struck  by  an  isolnted  flash 
of  genius,  he  put  on  his  paper  a  melody  which  soared  above  the  com- 
monplaces of  municipal  music.  This  melody  of  Hottzinann's,  composed 
for  the  Church,  intended  for  I  he  edification  of  the  good  people  of  Meers- 
burg,  is — one  pinches  oneself  as  one  writes  it — is  the  .1/arjeif/atae. 


Doesn't  it  sound  like  a  pretty  fairy  tale,  that  begins  with 
the  words  "Once  upon  a  time"?  Well,  it  is  only  a  fairy  tale,  for — 
I,  too,  like  Herr  Moszkowski,  pinch  myself  as  I  write  it  down— - 
this  Kapellmeister  Holtzuiutin  never  existed  at  all  and  his  alleged 
Credo  is  a  falsification. 

"I  like,"  says  Goethe's  Faust,  "to  expound  the  whole  test." 
Let  us  examine  these  circumstances  ab  ovo. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  MarieUlaise  was  composed,  words  and 
music,  by  lionet  de  Lisle  at  Strasbourg  on  the  night  of  April 
24-25,  1702.  It  was  printed  by  Dannbaeh  in  Strasbourg  on  a 
loose  sheet,  without  the  author's  name,  under  the  title  Ckanl  de 
guerre  -pour  I'armie  da  Rhin  (only  later  did  it  receive  the  name 
Marcht  des  Marseiilau).  Immediately  lifter,  the  assertion  was 
made  that  Rouget  was  not  the  author.  We  can  point  to  testimony 
that  is  beyond  question  to  show  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
accusation.  Gretry  writes  in  his  itimoirts  on  Rn$ain  sur  la  musi- 
f/iif,  Paris,  year  V  (that  is.  1707,  in  a  note  in  the  third  volume  which 
bears  the  date  Sept.,  1794): 

Till'  Jlursrillaisf*  Is  jLscrilii'il  l(>    and  tn  all  lliose  whn  have  fur- 
nished il  with  an  accompaniment.  Tlu'  author  of  this  song,  of  the  melody 
as  well  as  the  verses,  was  the  eitizeu  Iloiigei.  de  Lisle.  Hp  suit  rat'  his 
hymn  "AHons,  enfants  de  hi  jiatrie"  from  Strasbourg,  where  he  then  lived, 
sis  months  before  it  was  known  in  Paris.  According  to  his  wish,  I  had 
copies  made  and  distributed." 

Thus  is  the  authorship  of  Rouget,  in  so  far  as  other  contem- 
porary French  composers  or  poets  could  call  it  in  question,  un- 
asioiliibly  established.  In  the  lifetime  of  Rouget,  who  lived 
forty  years  after  the  composition  of  his  most  famous  work,  no  one 
ventured  to  contest  the  authorship  with  him.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  say  truthfully  when  he  first  printed  it  over  his  name  in  the  year 
1835  in  a  definitive  edition  which  is  a  sort  of  musical  testament  (the 
Murxrillaise  is  number  2^1  of  his  Fifty  Snugs):  "I  wrote  the  words 
and  air  of  this  song  at.  >t  raslioiiri.',  I. In-  iii^hl  of  I  lie  proclamation 
of  war  at  the  end  of  April,  17B2." 

In  1842  the  Story  first  appeared  that  the  Marseittmte  was  of 
German  origin.  Amedee  Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  nephew  of  the  com- 
poser, in  a  pamphlet  (appearing  in  I860,  of  which  only  100  copies 
were  printed,  now  extraordinarily  rare)  La  te.rite  sur  la  ■paternile 
dc  la  Marseillaise,  mentioned  a  version  which  had  cropped  up  in 
a  Cart.-iriihe  paper.  The  Cavl-rulie  legend  rests  on  an  iiniLiitlieiit.il.' 
note  in  the  Chroiiique  dc  Paiii  for  August  2!),  17!)L3,  wherein  the 
words  indeed  were  ascribed  to  Iiougel,  tint  the  music  was  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  a  certain  "All  em  and."  This  name 
"Allemand"  the  Carlsruhc  writer  turned  into  '"Deutschen"  (Ger- 
man), but  the  learned  Alsatian  Georg  Kastner  in  the  Revue  el  Gazette 
M loricate  for  March  20  and  April  18,  IB-IS,  clearly  exposed  the  mis- 
take. It  was  Kastner,  too,  who  reduced  to  silence  the  further 
accusations  of  plagiarism  brought  by  Castil-Bluze  and  by  Fetis. 
Since  Fctis  adduces  no  German  composer,  I  will  pass  over  his 
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remarks  here.  Of  more  weight  is  Castil-Blaze,  who  affirms  the 
Marseiliaise  to  be  of  German  origin.    Thus  Moszkowski  writes: 

Castil-Blaze,  the  most  universal  (?]  among  French  musical  critics, 
gives  in  the  Hemic  MuiUalt  for  July  18, 1859,  [?]  proof  that  tbe  melody  is 
German,  a  song  with  chorus  and  refrain,  which  was  first  heard  in  1782  at 
the  house  of  Mme.  Montesson,  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  This 
French  assertion  was  firmly  established  beyond  all  doubt  [!]  by  an 
archaeological  find  on  German  ground:  the  musician  Fridolin  Hamma, 
city-organist  at  Meersburg,  discovered  in  1881  the  manuscript  of  a  Minna 
solennis  by  Holtamann,  and  this  manuscript  established  the  fact  that 
Rouget  de  Lisle  not  only  used  the  Credo  of  this  mass  for  his  text  but  that 
he  copied  it  note  for  note. 

One  thing  is  already  clear  to  the  unprejudiced  reader.  How 
can  a  "song  with  chorus  and  refrain"  be  "established  firmly  be- 
yond all  doubt"  by  the  Credo  of  any  Mass  whatsoever?  Simple 
logic  says  there  is  some  inconsistency.  But  I  shall  show  that  the 
assertions  of  Castil-Blaze  are  not  corroborated  in  the  least  by  the 
BO-called  Mass  by  Holtzmann. 

In  the  first  place,  I  find  in  the  AUgemeine  Mueticaliiche  Zeilung, 
number  SI,  for  the  year  1847  a  postscript  to  the  Parisian's  statement, 
by  Dr.  F.  S.  Bamberg,  to  the  effect  that  Castil-Blaze  repeatedly 
made  requests  that  he  might  be  informed  of  evidence  in  Germany 
that  the  Marseillaise  was  made  from  a  German  song.  That  would 
at  this  moment  certainly  be  interesting,  for  the  discussion  about 
the  origin  of  the  Marseillaise  had  again  become  a  matter  of  interest 
on  account  of  the  narrative  in  Lamartine's  Girondists.  To  these 
open  questions  there  appeared  but  one  answer  (number  S,  1848). 
This  answer  came  from  Karl  Gaillard,  a  friend  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's, then  editor  of  the  Berliner  Musikalische  Zeilung.  Gaillard 
said,  "Without  bei<tg  able  in  the  least  to  touch  for  the  troth  of  the  state, 
ments"  that  he  had  heard  from  older  people  in  Berlin,  that  when 
the  Marseillaise  was  first  heard  in  Berlin,  people  were  surprised 
to  recognize  in  it  a  German  song  already  known  there.  As  authors 
of  this  German  hymn  were  credited  the  poet  Forster  and  the  com- 
poser Reichardt;  they  were  both  known  for  their  enthusiasm  Cor 
the  French  Republic.  This  German  text,  said  Gaillard,  was 
later  published  together  with  tbe  French  by  Rellstah  in  Berlin. 

It  is  particularly  remarkable  that  not  a  single  copy  either  of 
Forster 's  poem  or  Reichardt's  composition  has  been  discovered 
up  to  this  time.  I  surmise  that  the  following  is  at  the  base  of 
the  rumor.  In  some  way,  Forster  got  the  text  of  the  Miirst-illuise 
sooner  than  anybody  else  and  set  himself  to  making  a  translation 
of  it;  since  the  first  copies  had  only  one  air  with  no  accompaniment, 
Reichardt  (especially  as  the  cause  appealed  to  him)  had  only  to 
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prepare  the  accompaniment,  and  thereby  he  got  the  reputation 
of  being  the  composer,  just  as  Grfitry  had  done.  That  people  in 
Berlin  who  knew  this  German  setting  before  the  original  French 
form  might  have  taken  it  for  the  original,  is  easily  to  he  seen. 

It  is  harder  to  explain  how  Castil-Blaze,  who  in  1847  knew 
nothing  about  the  alleged  German  origin  of  the  Marseillaise,  could 
a  few  years  later  make  the  statements  quoted  by  Moszkowski.  He 
repeated  them  in  bis  book  Moliere  musicien  in  1858.  They  are 
also  to  be  found  in  Anatole  Loquin's  Lei  milodies  populaires  de  la 
France,  page  113,  where  the  older  French  claims  about  the  Marseil- 
laise are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  weightiest  documents.  Loquin 
also  dismissed  as  untenable  the  statements  of  Castil-Blaze,  and  a 
few  years  later  Fctis,  in  his  discussion  with  Kastner,  could  not 
adduce  them.  It  is  enough  to  add  that  C  as  til-Blaze's  own  son, 
Blaze  de  Bury,  in  his  book  Musicieiis  du  passS  (published  in  1880) 
does  not  agree  with  his  father's  theory.  How  Castil-Blaze  juggled 
with  the  truth  may  be  seen  from  a  few  of  his  notes;  he  wrote: 
"For  half  a  century  the  German  papers  had  been  advertising  their 
Marseillaise;  Rouget  de  Lisle  was  still  living  and  I  did  not  wish 
to  tell  what  I  knew."  Thus,  Castil-Blaze,  who,  five  years  before, 
had  openly  inquired  in  Germany  whether  it  were  true  that  the 
Marseillaise  had  its  origin  there  and  had  received  an  answer  not 
very  gratifying  to  his  own  opinion,  now  acted  as  if  he  had  already 
known  the  truth  in  Eouget's  lifetime.  That  the  "German  papers 
bad  advertised  their  Marseillaise  for  half  a  century"  cannot  be 
supported  by  a  single  instance. 

It  is  of  course  not  impossible,  though  there  is  no  proof,  that 
some  German  folk-tune  in  some  form  may  resemble  the  Marseillaise, 
or  that  Rouget  de  Lisle  may  have  heard  some  such  tune  in  Stras- 
bourg. But  how  little  one  may  draw  conclusions  from  such  re- 
semblances to  popular  tunes  Wilhelm  Tappert  has  shown  in  his 
essays  Wandernde  Mtlodien  (2nd  edition,  Berlin,  1880);  he  even 
gives  a  striking  illustration  from  the  Marseillaise.  Beyond  a  doubt 
one  line  in  the  Marseillaise  (Contre  nous  de  la  tyrannic,  etc.) 
sounds  literally  like  a  passage  in  the  German  Choral  Der  goldtnen 
Sonne  Licht  and  Prachl:  yet  it  appears,  as  Tappert  rightly  shows, 
as  a  phrase  which  is  a  musical  commonplace  and  nobody's  prop- 
erty; he  further  shows  that  such  a  sequence  of  tones  may  be  found 
in  French  folk-music  as  well  as  in  German,  that  it  has  been  taken 
over  in  classic  music  (Mozart's  Bandl-Terzett).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  German  Song  of  Rinaldo,  which  in  part  is  identical  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Marseillaise,  was  certainly  composed  after 
it,  since  the  novel  Rinaldo  Rinaldim  by  Goethe's  brother-in-law 
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Vulpius,  from  which  the  words  of  the  song  come,  first  came  out  in 
1800.  There  is  a  similar  explanation  for  the  story  given  by  It.  F. 
Meyer  (Vcrsaillcr  Itriefe,  Berlin.  1873);  he  tells  of  a  song  from 
Upper-Bavaria,  Stand  ich  a\tj  hohen  Bergm,  which  was  sung  in  1842 
by  an  old  lady  of  seventy  years,  the  melody  of  which  went  hack 
to  her  grandmother's  time,  and  which  was  said  to  be  very  similar 
to  the  Marseillaise. 

Tapper!,  whose  manuscript  notes  relating  to  the  Marseillaise 
I  have  examined  in  his  papers  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library,  has  also 
striking  contributions  to  make  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  Hamma- 
Holtzmann  case.  I  emphasize  this  especially  because  Tapper! 
(wliu  was  ;i  man  nf  great  wisdom  and  colossal  industry,  an  in ti malt' 
and  valued  friend  of  Wagner,  who  fell  into  dire  want  as  a  result 
of  an  unsuccessful  suit)  after  bis  death  suffered  from  such  con- 
tempt in  Berlin  that  any  ignorant  jour oalisl  did  not  hesitate  openly 
to  abuse  his  views  a  slate  of  affairs  of  which  I  was  to  get  a  taste 
in  the  course  of  my  controversy. 

And  now  at  last  to  my  main  theme,  the  Credo  of  the  "Hof- 
kapcllmeisler  Holtzmann."  No  man  had  any  inkling  of  this 
epoch-making  musician  in-  of  his  work  until  suddenly  in  Ititil  there 
appeared  in  number  10  of  the  Gartenlaube,  one  of  the  foremost 
family  magazines  of  the  lime,  an  article  bearing  the  arresting  title: 
The  Marseillaise  comprised  hi/  a  Iknnan.  The  article  was  signed 
J.  B.  Hamma.  In  truth,  the  author  who  is  famed  only  for  this 
one  short  article  was  named  Fridolin  Hamma.  According  to 
Schubert's  musical  Ktitiirrsalitiii.stctH-tiii  (1871)  Hamma  was  born 
in  1818  in  Friedingen  on  the  Donau  (Wttrttemberg),  was  Music- 
director  in  Schaffhausen,  then  official  organist  in  Meersburg  on 
the  Bodcnsee;  in  1871  he  was  music -director  and  principal  of  a 
music-schoo!  in  Neustadt  (Palatinate);  he  died  sometime  in  his 
eightieth  year,  the  exact  date  not  being  ascertainable.  Lei  us 
see  now  what  Hainma  has  to  tell  us.  I  will  leave  out  all  super- 
fluous matter. 

The  hymn  of  the  Revolution,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Sfaricil- 
laise,  is  not,  as  hitherto  supposed,  by  (he  poel  Delists  [sin:] 1  but  by  a  real 
German,  the  Ho  [kapellmeister  Hollzmimu.  It  is  the  same  Holtzmann 
in  praise  of  whom  Mozart  writes  in  his  letters  to  his  Mlier  from  Mann- 
heim and  n  religious  cantata  hv  whom  was  produced  during  Mozart's 
stay  in  Paris. 

Here  I  choke,  as  Faust  says.  No  one  who  knows  Mozart's 
biography  and  letters  has  ever  found  any  mention  of  Holtzmann: 

■Hamma  perhapt  contain  Rnugct  dt  Liale  nilh  the  pott  Jnciiuei  DdiUc  (1738- 
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he  does  speak  of  the  well-known  Ignaz  Holzbauer,  who  was  born  in 
Vienna,  in  1711,  and  died  in  1783,  nine  years  before  the  composition 
of  the  Marseillaise.  Hnmma's  assertions  apply  to  him  well 
enough:  he  is  indeed  "a  true  German,"  for  Leopold  Mozart  writes 
lo  his  distinguished  son  on  November  10,  1877,  "Herr  Holzbauer 
was  always  a  brave,  true  man."  But  although  Wilhelm  Heinse, 
the  author  of  the  noteworthy  musical  novel  Hildegart  ton  Hohenlhal, 
rightly  says  of  Holzbauer  that  he  was  the  living  chronicle  of 
eighteenth- century  music,  still  he  did  not — shall  we  say,  unfortu- 
nately?— compose  the  Marseillaise.  This  I  shall  show  positively. 
For  Holzbauer's  works,  among  them  the  well-known  opera  "Giin- 
Iher  Ton  Schwariburg,"  admired  by  Mozart,  have  been  edited  by 
ihe  most  distinguished  historians  of  music,  men  like  Krelzsehmar 
and  Riemann;  and  up  to  to-day  no  one  has  discovered  any  trace 
of  the  Marseillaise.  Still,  perhaps  Hamma  was  more  lucky.  Let 
us  look  further  on,  at  what  the  man  writes: 

When  this  Kapellmeister  composed  the  melody  of  the  Marseillaise. 
it  was  not  at  all  his  intention  to  produce  so  world-shaking  a  tune,  for — 
who  would  suspect  it?' — the  melody  around  which  cluster  so  many  bloody 
memories  was  originally  the  music  for  the  Credo  of  a  mass  which  was 
composed  certainly  twenty  years  before  the  French  Revolution. 

The  manuscript  from  which  I  made  tlii*  discovery  is  marked  1778. 
During  my  residence  in  Meersburg,  as  organist  and  director  of  music  in 
the  city  church  of  Constance,  1  examined  with  care  the  library  of  music 
in  the  bishop's  residence  which  came  under  my  management,  and  which 
is  remarkably  rich  in  manuscripts. 

Especially  interesting  to  me  were  manuscripts  which  had  come  from 
Kloster  Salem  to  Prince  Dalberg  and  from  him  to  the  city  church :  these 
were  mostly  masses,  vespers,  etc.,  by  Italian  and  German  masters.  Among 
them  I  found  six  Masses  with  this  title: 

VI  Missat  breves,  stylo  eteganliori  ad  modernum  genium  elaboratae, 
eomp.  de  Holtsmann. 

These  especially  appealed  to  me  for  their  beautiful  airs,  their  flowing 
melodies,  rich  setting.  ;uul  di'llcale  iii-lrnnicntation.  I  looked  them 
through  carefully,  and  naturally  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  discover  in 
the  Credo  of  number  IV  (in  G)  the  complete  air  of  the  Marseillaise.  As 
one  can  see,  this  is  not  a  question  of  a  similarity,  of  a  reminiscence  which 
might  happen  accidentally,  but  it  is  a  note  for  note  identity  in  melody, 
ill  harmony,  measure,  and  key,  so  that  Delisle  must  have  had  Holtz- 
mann's  Mass  before  him,  must  have  copied  it  off  when  he  set  the  music  to 
his  poem. 

Stop  a  minute.  So  it  wasn't  Holzbauer.  If  we  provisionally 
accept  the  truth  of  Hamma's  find,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
(acts  that  a  certain  Holtzmann  (whom  Hamma  confuses  with 
Holzbauer)  wrote  a  mass  in  1778,  the  Credo  of  which  "as  one  can 
see"  was  note  for  note  like  the  Marseillaise.    Yes,  but  one  "saw" 
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nothing.  Hamma  took  good  care  not  to  publish  his  discovery, 
for  then  the  swindle  would  have  been  discovered  sooner.  Who- 
ever knows  the  true  story  of  the  Marseillaise  knows  how  impossible 
it  would  have  been  for  Rouget  de  Lisle  in  that  famous  turbulent 
night,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  hurriedly  to  copy 
down  the  melody  from  a  mass.  Listen  to  Hamma's  naive  ex- 
planation: 

The  thing  is  easily  [?)  explained.  Delisle  wrote  the  verses  of  his 
hymn  End  Hunted  to  have  i!  .sung-  but  since  no  composer  was  at  hand, 
he  put  down  the  music  himself,  being  somewhat  of  n  dilettante  in  music. 
Probably,  [![  he  had  often  played  and  sung  in  churches  and  convents,  so 
that  he  knew  Holtimann's  masses,  which  though  still  only  in  manuscript 
had  become  known  on  the  Rhine,  in  Alsace,  in  Spcier  and  in  Strasbourg, 
[One  question:  if  they  had  become  so  widely  known,  how  docs  it  happen 
that  no  copy  has  been  found  except  the  one  at  Meersburg?]  He  round  it 
then  more  convenient  to  supply  his  words  with  a  tune  already  at  hand 
than  to  hunt  up  a  new  one.  We  will  not  find  fault  with  him  for  it;  he 
made  a  good  choice,  and  if  this  were  t lie  only  robbing  of  German  property 
which  occured  in  those  times,  then  our  forefathers  were  to  be  congratu- 
lated. Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  the  truth  to  give  the  proof 
"which  I  do  the  more  gladly  that  it  concerns  the  veritable  property  of 
a  German  composer,  whose  work  deserves  to  be  snatched  from  oblivion .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  any  biography  of  Delisle,  but  it  would  l>e  possible 
from  knowing  where  he  lived  to  discover  the  church  where  he  found  the 
jewel  with  which  he  adorned  his  spirited  poem  and  through  which  it  won 
its  greatest  significance.  In  the  meantime  I  announce  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  circumstances,  that  the  masses  of  Holtzinann  arc  kept 
as  the  property  of  the  city  church  in  Meersburg  in  the  collection  of  church 
music  there,  and  that  the  original  of  the  UarseUlaUe  Credo  referred  to 
will  gladly  be  shown  by  the  present  director  of  music. 

Two  points  in  this  statement  are  especially  noteworthy: 

1.  The  tone  of  absolute  truth  in  the  statements  of  Hamma. 

2.  The  reference  to  the  proof  at  Meersburg. 
Let  us  see  how  these  two  points  stand. 

Naturally,  Hamma's  article  attracted  unusual  attention  in 
Germany,  and  not  less  in  France.  Though  people  in  France  were 
not  inclined  on  patriotic  grounds  to  believe  Hamma,  still  they 
could  bring  no  counter-proof,  since  Hamma  was  so  prudent  as  not 
to  publish  his  Credo.  On  the  other  hand,  people  on  the  German 
side  energetically  attacked  him,  though  unfortunately  not  publicly. 

It  was  not  until  1887— that  is,  twenty-six  years  later— that 
the  musical  critic  Ernst  Pasque  published  in  Number  10  of 
the  Neue  Mvsikseitung  of  Cologne  a  notice  in  which  he  brought 
forward  the  following  facts.  The  son  of  Hofgerichtsdirektor 
Christ,  of  Baden  (who  had  belonged  to  the  famous  Frankfort 
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Parliament  in  1818,  and  who  is  clearly  shown  thereby  to  have  been 
a  prominent  man) — this  son  told  Pasquc  that  his  father  once,  in 
1801,  journeyed  to  Neustadt  to  see  Hamma,  because  the  researches 
which  Christ  had  personally  pursued  in  Meersburg  had  been  en- 
tirely without  success.  Hamma  had— so  Christ  affirmed — an- 
swered evasively:  "It  must  have  got  lost  in  Meersburg."  Also 
a  copy  of  the  Credo  which  he  said  he  possessed,  he  refused,  on 
trifling  grounds,  to  show. 

With  that  the  thing  was  clearly  enough  branded  as  a  swindle. 
I  must  and  will,  however,  give  the  further  proof,  since  it  has  been 
believed  for  years  and  since  to  me  in  1915  a  "proof"  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Holtzmann's  masses  was  openly  offered. 

The  first  to  reopen  the  question  after  Christ's  energetic  state- 
ment was  Wilhelm  Tappert.  In  his  papers  there  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  signed  by  F.  Hamma  from  Munich,  August  19,  1882.  This 


I  discovered  the  Masses  of  Holtzinann  at  the  time  that  I  was  choir- 
master and  organist  to  the  earlier  bishop's  church  in  Meersburg  on  the 
Bodensee  (1845-49).  I  was  then  still  very  young  and  treated  the  dis- 
covery as  a  musical  curiosity  without  i^Ahiun  tin:  poIiliMl  bearing  of  it. 
That  did  not  become  clear  to  me  until  later.  The  burgomaster,  Hen- 
stetter,  who  played  the  contrabass  in  the  church,  was  interested  in  the 
remarknble  Credo  and  took  the  Holtzmnnn  masses  to  his  bouse,  which 
could  happen  the  more  easily  in  that  Herr  Dekan  Hcim  was  very  indig- 
nant after  the  first  performance,  and  forbade  me  to  repeat  it. 

Up  to  this  point  the  story  seems  plausible.  Now  come  some 
remarkable  statements: 

During  my  residence  in  Geneva  I  related  the  fact  in  a  company  and 
some  Frenchmen  got  angry  about  it.  I  had  despatched  to  me  an  attested 
copy.  This  copy  I  gave  later  to  M.  Fais  in  Brussels,  who  entered  into 
conflict  with  the  descendants  of  Rouget  de  Lisle  about  the  authorship. 
That  led  to  a  suit,  which,  as  I  read  in  the  newspapers,  he  won. 

The  exact  contrary  is  true:  Fetis  lost  liis  suit  with  the  nephews 
of  Rouget  and  finally  had  to  state  in  a  letter  to  Kastner,  dated 
October  87,  1864  (printed  by  Loquin),  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
doubts  about  Rouget's  authorship  of  both  the  words  and  music. 
"Des  ce  moment,  toutes  les  doutes  sont  dissipees,  et  toute  pole- 
mique  doit  cesser."  ("From  this  moment,  all  doubts  are  dissipated 
and  all  discussion  should  cease.") 

Moreover,  in  this  whole  discussion,  Fetis  made  no  refer- 
ence to  Hamma's  discovery:  he  either  never  received  Hamma's 
alleged  offering  or  he  had  not  taken  it  seriously.    Fetis  had 
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attributed  the  authorship  to  Navoigille,  hut  he  was  convinced  of 
the  contrary  by  Kastner.    Uamma  goes  on: 

Burgomaster  Henstetter  with  his  wife  and  daughter  died  and 
it  was  not  possible  for  mi-  to  gt t  the  original  copy  of  the  Mass  in  question : 
also  the  choir-regent  in  MccrsburK  could  give  me  no  information  except 
lliiil  the  masses  of  Hok/.mriini  appeared  oei  the  inventory  but  wore  no 
longer  to  be  found. 

So,  between  1846  and  1849  took  place  the  first  and  the  last 
appearance  of  the  Credo  in  Meersburg.  the  original  of  which  the 
Burgomaster  took  home.  But  in  1B61  in  the  "Garterdaube" 
]  lamina  referred  everyone  to  the  original  in  Meersburg,  while 
in  answer  to  the  demands  made  by  Christ,  lie  tried  to  excuse  himself 
by  telling  of  the  death  of  the  burgomaster.  However,  finer  things 
follow: 

But  1  happened  to  find  in  the  Cistercian  convent  at  Ochsenhauscn 
on  old  copy  of  the  musses  in  question,  which,  tempted  by  an  extraordi- 
narily hiiih  price.  I  miIi I  to  iiii  American.  The  copy  of  the  melody,  ivliich 
1  scut  you,  is  from  a  copy  of  the  original  which  I  wrote  hastily  in  my  note- 
book at  the  time.  Copies  of  I  lie  Ilnltxiiianii  Masses  might  undoubtedly 
be  found  in  the  churches  of  I.'pper  Swahia  and  Baden.  Several  years 
ago  there  was  in  the  Simbim  Hi  rkiir  an  advertisement  of  the  auetion  of 
inn-ica!  instruments  and  urusic  from  I  lie  church  administration  In  Cou- 
stance,  where  masses  of  Holtzmann  were  mentioned.  Unfortunately  I 
could  not  i!o  to  Constance  ;is  1  iiiti'mleil. 

Remarkable  circumstance!  Unfortunately,  too,  the  lucky 
American  who  alone  possessed  "authentic"  masses  by  Holtzmann, 
never  turned  up  again.  Tappert  notes  that  he  kept  with  the 
letter  a  copy  of  the  passage  from  the  sketch-book  referred  to  in  it: 

Whoever  has  any  experience  with  old  things,  must  see  at  the  first 
glance  llint  I  lie  Credo  is  formed  from  I  lie  .t/ur.'ei'fVmV,  not  the  (it  her  nay 
around.  It  doesn't  matter  who  did  it.  Perhaps  such  a  composer  as 
Holtzmann  never  existed. 

So  Tappert,  who  straightens  out  a  few  other  inaccuracies  in 
Hamma's  long  letter:  Hamma  brings  up  the  opinion  already 
noted  on  the  authorship  of  Reichardt  (he  writes  "Hcichmuim" !  1 
and  falsely  asserts  that  the  text  of  the  Marseillaise  was  only  a 
translation  of  a  war  song  by  Eulogius  Schneider.  The  truth  is, 
what  even  Tappert  did  not  know,  that  some  six  months  after  its 
composition,  Schneider  translated  the  poem  into  German.  (See 
Tiersot,  La  Marseillaise,  Paris,  1B15,  p.  73.)  This  version  by 
Schneider  seems  to  have  been  printed  in  the  paper  Argon  oder  der 
Mann  mil  tier  Atltfeii  (editors  Schneider  and  Hut t.ensohou). 
Neither  Hamma  nor  Tappert  could  have  run  across  copies  of  it. 
Hammu  declares  that  he  got  this  information  from  Buttcnschon 
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in  Speyer  ami  Sehmolze  in  Pirmasens,  two  intimate  friends  of 
Schneider.  At  all  events  this  "proof"  that  the  authorship  of  the 
text  may  be  attributed  to  Germany,  is  shattered.    Tappcrt  shows 

The  credibility  of  Hcrr  H;i fji dim's  iwiiniil  is  unfortunately  weakened 
with  those  who  know  him  and  who  know  I  In-  cireumstatices.  I  must  say 
that  to  me  the  contradictions  between  the  iir.il  statement  in  the  Gartcn- 
taube  and  the  letter  of  188i  lire  extremely  suspicious.  Lack  of  funda- 
mental knowledge  and  trustworthy  memory  are  combined  with  unusual 
credulity.    He  is  taken  in  by  every  old  gossip. 

Unfortunately  I  tan  not  find  among  Tappert's:  papers  the  air 
sent  to  him  by  Hamma.  It  seems  on  the  whole  as  if  the  letter  of 
Hamma'sgiven  above  had  not  been  sent  toTnppert  himself,  as  would 
be  thought  at  first,  but  to  August  Reiser  (1840-1901),  who  was 
from  1H80-HG  Editor  of  the  Tuiiger.irhe  Nrnc  Murikzeitung  in 
Cologne.  In  November,  1892— that  is,  not  until  31  years  after 
Hamma' s  discovery  there  appeared  in  llie  periodical  Chorgesang 
a  contribution  from  Reiser  dated  May  1  and  entitled  New*  von  der 
Marseillaise.  In  the  introduction  to  this  article  it  was  stated 
that  the  trustworthiness  of  Hamma  was  to  be  doubted,  as  indeed 
were  also  the  Musses  and  even  the  existence  of  Holtzmann.  In 
this  iroiim-etinn  it.  was  mentioned  as  "'new  ami  interesting"  that 
the  author  had  happened  upon  an  apparently  old  copy  of  the  Credo 
in  question  in  a  manner  surprising  but  unimportant  for  the  sub- 
ject (!).    Reiser  wrote  further: 

That  tbe  composition  which  is  reproduced  in  this  nunihcr  can  make 
Me'rely^prorfw^To'te^ 

™.t.  In  the  style  of  thi.s  composition  one  can  not  fail  to  see  the  fashion 
:>(  the  old  local  masses.  Hut  that  dor>s  not  prove  nuieli.  for  iiiifortuiiiitely 
similar  method!!  were  very  miieh  the  fashion  with  us  a  few  years  ago. 
This  unusual  work  will  at  least  arouse  interest  a-  a  enriositv! 

1  find  a  strange  commentary  on  this  article  of  Reiser's  in 
Tappert's  marginal  note: 

On  August  10.  1881,  Reiser  sent  to  me  from  Cologne  the  fragmentary 
manuscript  of  the  Credo  of  the  supposed  Holt  /.in  aim.  Reiser  acted  as  if 
he  had  discovered  anew  an  old  document.  Not  at  all!  According  to 
my  conviction  it  is  only  a  fruit  of  the  Hamma  swindle.  Wrote  to  Reiser 
Nov.  I!).  IHihi.  Reiser  is  piiihlisliiiie;  the  cupv  which  Hamma  seal  hi  til", 
on  this  see  passages  in  Hamma's  letter  to  Reiser,  Munich,  Aug.  IS,  1882. 

Before  I  now  republish  Reiser's  copy  of  the  Holtzmann 
Credo,  I  shall  sketch  the  further  development  of  the  affair.  From 
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Reiser,  the  violinist  Adolf  Kockert  (1828-1911)  got  a  copy,  about 
which  he  spoke  in  an  article  in  the  Schtceizcriache  Musikzeitung 
(1898).  Kockert  (who  incidentally  took  Grison  for  the  author 
of  the  Marseillaise,  a  theory  long  ago  disproved)  added  an  interest- 
ing news-item  to  the  controversy.    He  writes: 

Authentic  documentary  proof  does  not  appear,  only  the  word  of 
Fridolin  Hamma,  who  as  he  lay  ill  and  at  the  point  of  death  in  Cannstatt 
•Mured  his  brother  Franz  Hamma,  now  royal  music  director  in  Metz, 
(to  whom  I  owe  this  information):  "What  1  wrote  is  true:  I  had  a 
copy  of  Holtzmann's  Credo  which  I  can't  find.  I  will  do  nothing  more 
in  the  matter."  [Apparently  Fridolin  Hamma  had  sent  this  copy  to  his 
colleague  Reiser,  and  then  forgotten  it) 

Now  we  must  ask  this  question:  Was  Hamma  a  deceiver  or 
was  he  a  dupe  or  was  he  both?  I  think  he  was  the  last,  and  this 
impression  is  strengthened  by  a  conjecture  of  Kiiekert's.  He 
surmises  that  in  order  to  make  fun  of  the  revolutionary  ideas  of 
Hamma,  who  had  taken  so  serious  a  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848 
that  he  had  to  fly  to  Switzerland,  a  joker  had  imposed  on  him 
with  this  mass  the  Marseillaise  Credo.  And  after  carrying  out  his 
joke,  the  joker  had  taken  back  the  mass.  And  later  Hamma, 
when  he  went  on  the  search  from  Munich  to  Mecrsburg,  failed  to 
find  it,  ns  did  many  other  people  who  "without  the  least  result" 
took  a  great  (leal  of  trouble  to  get  a  trace  of  the  treasure.  The  more 
remarkable  is  il  that  suddenly,  when  I  had  confuted  Moszkowski's 
fantasies  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  I  was  opposed  by  a  certain 
Rudolf  Franz  in  a  long  article.  Das  Urbild  der  Marseillaise,  in  Vor- 
adrls  (the  great  Social  Democrat  paper)  for  August  0,  1915.  He 
asserts  that  the  earlier  seekers  in  Meersburg  must  have  gone 
about  it  "very  indifferently,"  for  be  had  himself  seen  in  the  choir 
of  the  church  about  three  years  before,  at  least  one  mass  by  the 
alleged  Holtzmann.  He  declares  that  he  was  at  Meersburg  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  1SI1S,  where  the  organist  helped  him  search 
witli  his  son.  In  a  cabinet  of  music  he  found  among  eightcenth- 
century  masses  one  by  Hamma  and  one  by  Holtzmann.  How- 
ever, the  one  by  Holtzmann,  a  missa  soUmnis  (where  Hamma  spoke 
of  a  missa  brevis),  proved  not  to  be  the  one  sought  for.  All  the 
other  old  musie  had  been  either  burnt  at  some  curlier  time,  or 
sold  as  waste  paper.  Franz,  too,  had  to  conclude  that  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  find  the  Credo  of  the  little  mass  by  Holtz- 
mann tn  the  diocese  of  Constance.    But  he  does  not  give  up  hope: 

Perhaps  it  is  still  tucked  away  in  some  other  corner  of  the  south- 
west.   Germany  has  supplied  many  spiritual  weapons  for  the  battle  of 
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mankind's  deliverance,  and  it  would  be  a  small  comfort  if  also  the  revolu- 
tionary Song  of  Songs  that  is  brought  back  to  us  to-day  after  a  long  while 
should  be  proved  to  be  old  German  property. 

I  then  answered  Herr  Franz  that  since  the  "Holtzmann" 
manuscript  found  by  him  lay  in  such  suspicious  proximity  to  one  by 
Hamma,  I  could  only  believe  that  Hamma  had  "baptized"  other 
old  manuscripts  besides  the  Marseillaise  mass  with  the  same 
name.  But  even  if  I  granted  the  existence  of  Holtzmann,  even  if 
I  granted  the  authenticity  of  the  Credo,  there  still  remains  a  great 
stumbling-block.  I  can  prove  with  mathematical  accuracy,  not  only 
that  the  moss  was  not  in  existence  before  1798,  but  even  that  it  came 
into  existence  after  1885.  Compare  the  two  following  versions 
of  the  Marseillaise:  the  first  is  that  of  the  first  printed  edition  of 
1793,  the  second  is  the  one  which  Rouget  de  Lisle  published  in 
1825  as  the  authoritative  form.  (It  was  further  "officially  re- 
vised" and  somewhat  spoiled  under  General  Boulanger.)  Who- 
ever cannot  see  that  the  Holtzmann  "Credo"  which  I  reproduce 
is  fashioned  after  the  second  version,  is  beyond  help  of  mine; 
musically  he  cannot  be  saved: 

The  Marseillaise,  1792  and  1825 
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POETRY  AND  THE  COMPOSER 
By  E.  H.  C.  OLIPHANT 

THAT  the  composer  of  vocal  music  must,  in  order  to  achieve 
complete  success,  provide  work  of  more  than  mere  tonal 
beauty  or  musical  distinction  or  harmonic  originality  is 
generally  recognised.  Those  are  the  purely  musical  features  that 
may  be  demanded  of  a  wordless  rhapsody.  Of  him  who  is  giving 
a  musical  setting  to  a  piece  of  verse  it  is  demanded  also  that  he 
shall  clothe  the  poem  in  a  fitting  musical  garb,  adequately  express 
llie  sense  of  the  words,  reproduce  the  atmosphere,  and  reveal  the 
hidden  meaning  ;if  the  poem  have  any),  so  as  to  enable  the  music- 
loving  public  to  enter  into  its  spirit.  Too  often  nothing  more 
is  asked  of  a  musical  illustrator  of  words:  but.  in  asking  only 
Ibis  much,  the  critics  demand  practically  only  what  is  a  iked  of 
the  writer  of  any  piece  of  programme  music  or  any  composer 
mdi-a\  un;ig  (o  i  real,-  n  definite  entire. .-.ion  or  to  excite  particular 
emotions,  fr'or  those  who  take  the  large  view  of  the  setting  of  a 
poem  and  arc  content  to  provide  an  equivalent  for  it  that  docs 
not  profess  to  be  an  equivalent  in  detail,  words  are  really  of  little 
consequence.  Debussy's  "Clievaujt  de  hois,"  for  example,  would 
under  the  same  title  make  scarcely  a  less  appeal  til  us  were  it  desti- 
tute of  words;  and  in  piano  pieces  examples  may  be  found  of  the 
representation  of  an  underlying  idea  not  conveyed  in  the  title — 
the  analogy  to  the  hidden  meaning  concealed  beneath  the  poet's 
words. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  recognised  requirements  of  the  com- 
poser for  the  voice,  that  lie  .shares  with  all  musicians,  and  those 
that  he  shares  with  every  species  of  musical  illustrator,  there  is  a 
third  class  for  which  there  is  no  analogy  in  any  other  branch 
of  music.  More  or  less  unrecognised,  the  demands  of  this  class 
are  concerned  not  merely  with  the  idea,  hut  with  the  poem  itself; 
and  it  is  of  them  I  particularly  wish  to  speak.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  four  recognised 
requirements  already  referred  to — that  the  composer  shall  find 
the  true  musical  equivalent  for  the  plain  sense  of  the  poem  in  its 
totality;  that  the  variety  of  his  setting  shall  be  no  less  than  the 
variety  of  the  poem  and  shall  adequately  portray  its  various 
phases;  that  he  shall  have  regard  not  merely  to  the  words 
I  ml 
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themselves,  but  also  to  their  dramatic  value;  and  that  he  shall 
appreciate  the  poem's  underlying  significance,  realise  its  spirit, 
and  eonvey  to  his  hearers  all  it  hints  as  well  as  all  it  says. 

The  first  two  are  not  to  be  confused.  In  a  sense  they  represent 
two  clashing  schools  of  song- composition — one  holding  to  the 
theory  that  the  music  should  convey  only  the  general  impression 
and  not  descend  to  detail,  the  other  maintaining  that  every  phase 
of  meaning  should  be  followed.  There  are,  in  fact,  poems  that 
seem  to  cull  for  the  one  method  of  treatment,  and  poems  that  call 
for  the  other.  It  may  he  urged,  then,  that  we  have  here  not  two 
requirements,  but  one  only;  but,  in  reality,  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  either  of  these  two  conditions  is  a  mistake.  No  poem 
can  stand  as  a  whole  if  its  parts  be  not  right,  and  no  musical 
illustration  of  it  can  he  satisfactory  that  dots  not  recognise  the 
call  of  the  parts  as  well  as  the  call  of  the  whole.  There  must  he 
a  shading  and  a  refining,  so  that  the  general  impression  may  not 
be  destroyed;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  the 
ignoring  of  the  individual  words  and  phrases.  The  composer, 
then,  besides  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  poem  as  a  whole, 
must  pay  due  attention  to  the  sentences  that  make  it  what  it  is. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  in  these  days  to  find  any  vocal  composer 
of  class  unheedful  of  the  meaning  of  his  words.  Even  the  pur- 
veyor of  music  for  the  dramatic  trash  whose  claim  to  be  called 
"musical  comedy"  can  be  justified  only  on  the  lucua  a  non  lucenda 
principle  is  careful  to  fit  his  melody  to  the  sense  of  the  verse,  and 
it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  days  when  heroines  died  to 
waltz-tunes  have  gone  never  to  return.  Where  one  sees  a  com- 
poser of  any  eminence  apparently  ignoring  the  meaning  of  the 
words  it  is  generally  clear  that  he  is  doing  so  deliberately,  in  order 
[(i  get  away  from  a  rrcour*!  to  i\w  obvious.  To  do  that  is  merely 
to  step  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

The  realism  that  results  from  the  perfect  musical  rendering 
of  the  words  of  a  poem  is  well  illustrated  in  a  few  examples  that 
occur  to  me — among  modern  songs,  Ravel's  setting  of  Renard's 
"Le  paon,"  Debussy's  rendering  of  the  "Chevaux  de  bois"  of 
Verlaine,  and  Mallinson's  "We  sway  along,"  set  to  words  by 
Henley;  and,  among  earlier  ones,  Farry's  version  of  Shakespeare's 
lyric  "When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall."  The  strut  and  the  hoarse 
cry  of  the  peacock,  the  infernal  racket  of  the  steam  merry-go-round, 
the  swaying  of  the  train  and  the  screech  of  the  railway  engine, 
the  heavy  tread  of  the  bearer  of  solid  logs  into  the  squire's  hall  are 
all  perfectly  rendered  in  these  admirable  Lieder;  but,  if  we  take 
into  consideration  another  song  where  the  realistic  quality  is  of 
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the  very  highest,  Debussy's  setting  of  Pierre  Louys'  "La  flute  de 
Pan,"  we  shall  see  of  how  much  less  importance  is  this  realistic 
quality  than  is  the  imaginative;  for  it  will  hardly  be  urged  that 
the  wonderful  rendering  of  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  is  the  supreme 
merit  of  that  loveliest  of  songs.  Rather  is  its  chief  charm  to  be 
found  in  the  marvellous  realisation  of  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  in 
the  extraordinary  ability  shown  in  the  creation  of  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  perfect  beauty  in  which  the  whole  is  bathed.  In  that 
greater  quality  which  grasps  the  spirit  behind  the  word,  laya 
bare  the  whole  of  the  lyrist's  meaning,  and  clothes  his  work  with 
a  new  beauty,  other  songs  that  may  be  mentioned  are  Schubert's 
"Doppelganger,"  Borodin's  "Belle  nu  bois  dormant,"  Mussorgsky's 
"Trepak,"  StraussVIm  SpHtboot,"  and  more  than  one  of  the  songs 
of  Wolf,  Faure,  Ravel,  and  Koechlin.  Wolf's  setting  of  Eichen- 
dorff's  "Das  Stfindchen"  is  worthy  of  particular  remark.  The 
verse  constitutes  an  address  by  the  poet  to  a  gallant  whom  he 
hears  serenading  his  lady-love.  The  poet  is  reminded  of  his  own 
serenading  days  and  of  the  death  of  his  sweetheart,  and  his  sadness 
permeates  the  whole  poem.  Wolf,  giving  to  the  voice  the  words 
of  the  poet,  gives  to  the  piano  the  lute  accompaniment  of  the 
distant  serenader,  and  so,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  words  or 
of  the  sense  of  them,  creates  just  the  right  atmosphere. 

The  relation  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  poem  has  to  the  words 
as  a  whole  has  a  parallel  in  the  relation  that  the  dramatic  value 
of  individual  passages  has  to  the  words  constituting  those  passages. 
When  I  speak  of  "dramatic  value,"  I  mean  that  behind  what  is 
said  we  have  to  consider  by  whom  it  is  said  and  the  circumstances 
attending  its  utterance.  Thus  in  Housman's  "Is  my  team  plough- 
ing?" we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  half  the  poem  is  spoken  by  a 
dead  man.  In  Vaughan  Williams'  setting  the  general  idea  is 
excellently  conveyed;  but  he  fails  to  preserve  the  capital  concep- 
tion with  which  he  has  started.  Apparently  forgetting  that  the 
spokesman  is  but  a  spirit,  he  makes  him  shout  out  his  last  query' 
to  his  supplanter,  and  the  living  man  shouts  back  still  more 
loudly.  Fine  as  the  song  is,  dramatically  it  goes  to  pieces.  Hia 
setting  of  the  last  stanza  might  or  might  not  be  regarded  as  ap* 
propriate  could  we  forget  between  whom  the  dialogue  was  being 
maintained;  but  that  we  cannot  forget  without  disregarding 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  poem. 

For  every  one  who  knows  Williams'  setting  of  Housman's 
verse  there  are  dozens  who  are  acquainted  with  Schubert's  setting 
of  Goethe's  "Erlktinig."  To  question  the  perfectly  dramatic 
characterisation  of  that  song  may  be  deemed  blasphemous;  but, 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  ought  not  the?  Erlking's  words  to  ho  colored 
by  our  (and  the  child's)  knowledge  of  his  malevolence?  Ought 
not  his  tempting  to  show,  beneath  the  sweetness  of  his  words, 
beneath  the  beauty  of  the  musical  phrases  he  employs,  something 
of  the  evil  that  inspires  them?  Neither  Loewe  nor  Schubert  makes 
any  attempt  to  do  more  than  illustrate  the  actual  words.  Though 
it  is  obviously  the  boy's  realisation  of  the  wickedness  behind  the 
temptation  that  makes  him  so  agitatedly  fearful,  the  music  shows 
us  nothing  to  account  for  the  terror  he  displays  in  the  earlier 

If  I  am  to  name  a  song  that,  though  undeniably  beautiful, 
fails  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  poem  it  attempts  to  illustrate 
musically,  it  shall  be  John  Ireland's  setting  of  Masefiekt's  "Sea 
fever."  The  tone  of  Masefield's  verse  finds  no  analogy  in  the 
robe  of  plaintive  melancholy  in  which  the  composer  has  enveloped 
it.  Vaughan  Williams'  setting  of  Stevenson's  "Vagabond,"  on 
the  contrary,  is  in  just  the  right  vein,  for  this  composer,  without 
being  great  in  detail,  bus  a  marvellous  faculty  foi  finding  the  fitting 
figure  for  illustration  of  the  general  movement  of  a  poem,  though 
of  the  soul  that  lies  beneath  the  movement  he  sees  little.  Where 
the  meaning  of  a  poem  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface,  French 
composers  realise  the  inward  significance  much  better  than  do 
their  English  rivals,  and  much  better  than  do  the  modern  Germans, 
with  the  exception  of  Hugo  Wolf ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising 
to  note  to  how  much  greater  an  extent  French  composers  oboo.se 
for  musical  setting  lyrics  which  leave  much  to  the  imagination. 
A  Verlaine  poem  is  an  impression,  culling  sometimes  on  sister  arts 
for  interpretation;  and  French  composers  respond  to  the  call 
gladly,  as  they  would  not  do  to  the  call  of  verse  of  much  clearer 


To  render  musically  the  atmosphere  of  a  poem,  to  reproduce 
its  spirit  melociically  and  harmonically,  to  give  adequate  repre-. 
sentation  to  the  words,  and  to  see  beneath  the  words  into  the 
very  ■■■"ill  of  t  he  poet:  I  hrse  tilings  imply  the  possession  of  a  strong 
imaginative  faculty,  but  they  do  not  [.eecssiirily  imply  that  the 
composer  is  gifted  with  any  literary  sense.  Too  often  indeed  the 
composer.';  of  the  English -speaking  peoples  have  none,  and  make 
woeful  display  of  their  failing  in  almost  every  vocal  work  they 
put  forth;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  till  a  school  of  musical  critics  shall  arise  that  will  insist 
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that  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  structure  and  form  of  the  verse 
set.  For  that  to  happen,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
musical  critics  themselves  to  have  a  thorough  mastery  of  verse- 
principles — to  be,  in  fact,  not  merely  musical  critics,  but,  potenti- 
ally at  least,  literary  critics  also. 

The  demands  made  on  the  composer  with  regard  to  the  words 
as  literature  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  'Die  first  calls  for 
no  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism  of  verse;  the  second,  merely 
for  a  slight  literary  instinct;  and  the  third,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, a  thorough  understanding  of  the  rhythmic  principles 
on  which  verse  is  constructed.  The  requirements  of  the  first 
group  are  three  in  number,  all  of  a  very  elementary  character. 

First  of  all.  the  composer  must  respect  the  words  of  the  poet: 
he  must  not  alter  or  omit  or  add  or  repeat  words  to  suit  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  melodic  line,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever — 
not  even  to  stress  fi  vital  phrase.  Secondly,  the  pauses  must  he 
accurately  fitted  to  the  sense.  Thirdly,  there  must  be  proper 
relation  between  notes  and  syllables. 

To  begin  with  the  first  of  these  three  rules,  it  will  readily  be 
granted  that  to  alter  the  words  of  a  poem  is  unpardonable,  and  that 
to  insert  or  omit  words,  to  the  ruin  of  the  metre,  is  the  act  of  an 
ignoramus;  but  it  is  no  crime  for  a  composer  to  omit  an  entire 
stanza,  so  long  as  the  sense  is  not  interfered  with.  The  commonest 
form  of  neglect  of  this  rule  is  not,  however,  in  the  direction  of  the 
omission  of  words  essential  to  either  the  metre  or  the  sense,  the 
substitution  of  alien  words  and  ideas  for  those  of  the  poem,  or 
the  introduction  of  additional  words,  to  the  alteration  of  the  verse 
or  the  meaning  or  both.  It  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  duplication 
of  existing  words  and  phrases,  lines  and  stanzas.  The  repetition 
of  an  entire  stanza  is  a  very  venial  fault,  especially  where  the  com- 
poser can  make  a  frond  elf  eel  by  repeat  iiif;  at  the  end  of  a  song 
the  stanza  with  which  it  began.  Even  part  of  a  stanza  may  thus 
be  repealed  without  the  composer's  behin  guilty  of  a  fault  worth 
speaking  of.  No  one,  for  example,  is  likely  to  blanie  Schubert  for 
closing  his  "Gretchen  am  Splnnrade"  with  a  repent  of  the  first  two 
lines  of  the  poem,  since  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  verse  and  is  dramatically  effective.  But  the  evil  of  a  repetition 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  extent.  To  repeat  a  stanza  does  not 
affect  the  poem,  if  the  choice  he  made  with  discrimination  (though 
of  course  many  poems  will  admit  of  no  such  duplication),  whereas 
the  repetition  of  a  single  line  alters  the  stanza-form  (without, 
however,  affecting  the  metre),  w  hile  the  repetition  of  only  a  portion 
of  a  line  may  seriously  affect  the  metre.    If  it  be  a  complete  foot 
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that  is  duplicated,  it  is  only  in  the  length  of  the  line  that  the 
metre  is  changed;  but,  if  it  be  a  single  word  that  is  doubled,  or  a 
whole  foot  and  a  portion  of  another,  the  rhythm  is  ruined.  Thus 
if  in  the  line 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold 
the  last  six  words  be  repeated,  it  means  practically  the  insertion 
of  an  additional  two-foot  anaprcstic  line.  If  the  repeat  consist  of 
"like  a  wolf"  only,  the  line  becomes  a  five-foot  instead  of  a  four- 
foot  one;  but,  if  the  composer  repeat  the  word  "down"  alone  or 
"down  like  a  wolf,"  he  entirely  alters  the  metrical  construction  of 
the  verse. 

Duplication  of  the  words  of  a  poem  may  have  three  different 
effects.  It  may  do  no  more  than  alter  the  stanza-fonn;  it  may  ruin 
the  metre;  and  it  may  (in  addition  to  either  or  both  of  these  evils) 
rob  the  verse  of  its  beauty,  its  simplicity,  its  force,  or  its  sense. 
The  standard  examples  of  sins  of  this  character  are  afforded  by 
Beethoven's  "Adelaide"  and  Liszt's  "Lorelei";  in  the  Inter  and 
greater  of  these  two  famous  songs,  Heine's  simple  lines  containing 
the  direct  statement 

Und  daa  hit  mit  ihrem  Singen 

Die  Lorelei  gethan, 

become  such  an  insane  medley  of  words  as 

Und  du  hat  mit  ihrem  Singen 
Die  Lorelei,  die  Lorelei  gethan. 
Und  da!  hat  mit  ihrem  Singen 
Die  Lorelei,  die  Lordei  gethan, 
Die  Lorelei  gethan. 
Und  daa  hat  mit  ihrem  Singen 
Die  Lorelei,  die  Lorelei  gethan. 
Die  Lorelei  gethan. 

In  Beethoven's  song  the  senseless  repetitions  are  perhaps  even 
more  irritating;  but  I  might  give  dozens  of  instances  of  this  class 
of  fault  from  works  of  some  of  the  greatest  composers.  Among 
present-day  men,  Bantock  is  an  especial  sinner. 

Cases  where,  without  impairment  of  the  sense,  the  stanza- 
form  is  ruined  by  repetitions  are  also  common.  Brahms,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  song-composers,  does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  lines, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  mould  of  the  poem  he  is  setting,  and  one 
can  scarcely  find  a  leading  composer  who  has  not  done  so  when 
it  has  suited  his  purpose.  When  the  repeat  is  at  the  end  of  the 
stanza  no  great  harm  is  done;  to  see  the  fault  at  its  worst,  one  has 
to  look  for  it  in  settings  of  some  of  the  fixed  forms  of  verse,  such 
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as  the  sonnet,  the  rondel,  or  the  triolet,  especially  those  (like  the 
two  last  named)  baaed  on  a  system  of  repeats  in  definite  places. 
To  repeat  these  lines  elsewhere  or  to  duplicate  other  lines  any- 
where is  destructive  of  the  form.  It  is  therefore  amazing  to  find 
Charles  Kcechlin,  than  whom  scarcely  any  composer  living  shows 
more  respect  for  the  verse  he  is  setting,  spoiling  one  or  two  of 
Theodore  de  Danville's  rondels  in  this  way. 

Even  more  objectionable  are  do  plications  that  are  destructive 
of  the  rhythm.  And  here  again  I  will  illustrate  from  the  work  of 
Kcechlin,  for  the  reason  that  such  faults  are  exceedingly  rare  with 
him.  In  "Le  colibri"  he  flaws  what  would  otherwise  be  an  almost 
perfect  song  by  his  repetition  of  "tant  d'amour"  in  the  line 

Et  boit  tant  d'amour  dana  la  coupe  rose. 

It  would  be  possible  to  cite  many  worse  cases;  but  this  one 
is  interesting  because  rhetorically  it  is  justified.  An  orator 
often  makes  his  impression  by  repeating  the  phrase  he  wishes  to 
imprint  upon  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  and  the  musician  may 
obtain  an  effect  similarly.  If  it  were  possible  to  justify  such  a 
liberty,  it  would  be  justifiable  in  this  case,  for  the  composer  has 
steeped  the  duplication  of  the  words  in  the  very  languor  of  love. 
If  there  is  no  variation  in  the  words,  there  is  assuredly  a  varia- 
tion in  the  music.  There  is  no  sterile  repetition,  but  a  revealing 
one,  full  of  beauty,  perfectly  expressing  the  idea.  From  every 
point  of  view  but  the  one,  it  is  pardonable,  and  indeed  admirable; 
but  it  has  the  fault  of  breaking  the  rhythm  of  the  verse. 

The  question  of  pauses  is  also  deserving  of  consideration. 
The  musical  phrasing  must  fit  the  idea  like  a  glove.  It  will  not 
do  to  have  the  voice  flow  on  after  "I  am  the  captain  of  my  fate" 
in  Henley's  famous  poem,  to  rest  after  "I  am"  in  the  next  line— 
"I  am  the  master  of  my  soul."  The  composer  who  would  do  that 
would  be  on  about  the  mental  level  of  the  Prologue  of  the  "base 
mechanicals"  of  Shakespeare's  fancy — "If  wc  ofTend,  it  is  with  our 
good  wilt."   It  might  not  be  impossible  for  him  to  set 

There  ia  a  providence  that  shapes  our  endfc 
Rough-hew  them  as  we  sous. 

with  no  rest  at  "ends,"  but  with  a  break  after  "rough."  To  thus 
transfer  the  rest  from  where  it  should  be  to  where  it  should  not  be 
is  folly  one  can  scarcely  expect  to  find ;  but  it  is  found  nevertheless 
in  composers  of  high  reputation.  In  Cyril  Scott's  delightful 
"White  Knight,"  for  example,  the  words  "In  a  meadow  fair"  are 
attached  to  the  preceding  "Weep  no  more"  and  separated  by  a 
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whole  bar  from  the  succeeding  "By  his  grave  friars  four  speed 
his  soul  with  prayer,"  to  which  they  properly  belong;  so  that 
the  lady  who  is  addressed  is  bidden  not  to  weep  in  a  meadow  fair, 
as  if  there  would  be  some  particularly  heinous  sin  in  iviLti'riiig  a 
meadow  with  tears  which  should  be  reserved  for  her  boudoir- 
Faults  of  this  double  character,  where  the  pause  is  not  where  it 
should  be  and  is  where  it  should  not  be,  are  not  remarkably 
common;  but  we  do  often  enough  find  errors  either  of  commission 
or  of  omission.  Sometimes  the  fault  is  partly  the  poet's.  In 
Wilde's  l'Itei| mescal,"  for  instance,  he  has 

Lily-like,  white  u  mow. 
She  hardly  knew 

She  was  a  wuman,  so 
Sweetly  she  grew. 

George  But terworth,  in  setting  the  words  "woman,  so  sweetly  she," 
presented  them  as  Ji  J)  J  1  J>  J  J".  :  trying,  not  very  success- 
fully, to  preserve  the  lilt  of  the  verse,  he  ignored  the  necessity  for 
a  separation  of  the  words  "woman"  and  "so."  The  composer 
cannot  afford  so  to  overlook  the  sense.  By  running  straight  on 
from  the  one  word  to  the  next,  Butterworth  practically  ignored 
the  comma,  and,  so  doing,  clouded  the  meaning;  and  the  use  of 
a  crotchet  accentuates  the  difficulty  thus  created. 

Sometimes  a  rest  is  found  between  the  syllables  of  a  word. 
That  is  hopelessly  wronj.;,  unless  the  idea  is  to  convey  a  sense  of 
sobbing  or  violent  agitation.  The  reason  for  it  in  such  a  song  as 
Wagner's  "Im  Treibhaus"  is  difficult  to  discover;  nor  can  any 
reasonable  excuse  be  made  for  the  rests  between  the  final  words  of 
Goethe's  "Erlkonig"  in  Loewe's  setting— 


As  a  cry  wrung  from  the  heart  of  a  father,  this  might  have  been 
fitting  enough:  in  mere  narrative  it  is  quite  out  of  place:  there  is 
no  call  for  utterance  so  spasmodic. 

Of  these  three  demands  that,  though  concerned  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  verse,  call  for  no  prosodic  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  composer  {for  even  in  the  matter  of  the  rhythm  art  he 
has  to  do  is  to  avoid  interference  with  the  sequence  of  the  words), 
at  once  the  most  serious  and  the  least  recognised  is  the  need  for  so 
welding  the  music  and  the  words  that  every  syllable  shall  be 
represented  by  a  single  note.    To  allow  the  voice  to  wander  over 
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a  succession  of  notes  for  the  expression  of  a  single  syllable,  as  in 
Purcell's  "I  attempt  from  love's  sickness  to  fly"  or  Godard's  well- 
known  and  attractive  "Chanson  arabe,"  is  wholly  to  ignore 
poetic  form.  If,  instead  of  singing,  we  read  Charpcnticr's  render- 
ing of  a  line  in  Verlaine's  "Chevaux  de  bois," 

Tournez-ez,  au-au  son  joy e  ux  des-es-es-es  tambou-ours 
we  perceive  how  painfully  absurd  it  is.  The  mutter  may  be  put 
in  another  way  by  contrasting  the  words  to  which  the  music  has 
been  wedded  with  words  that  it  would  have  fitted.  Thus,  a  line 
of  the  poem  in  Sir  Gilbert  Farker's  "Pierre  and  his  people"  which 
Arthur  Foote  has  made  famous  ns  "An  Irish  Folk-song"  runs, 
"You'll  be  comin'  back,  my  darlin'."  The  composer  has  fitted 
to  it  a  musical  phrase  that  would  be  better  suited  to  a  line  con- 
sisting of  the  words  "You'll  be  comin'  back  again,  0  my  dearest 

In  singling  out  songs  by  Charpentier  and  Foote  for  examples 
of  thia  fault  I  am  not  desiring  to  attach  to  those  composers  any 
evil  preeminence.    The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  composer  who  does 

not,  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  ignore  the  v(:ry  obvious  ckiim  of 
the  verse  to  dictate  the  contour  of  the  music  that  is  supposed  to 
represent  it.  There  are  not  many  who  follow  the  admirable  ex- 
ample set  by  Jaqucs-Dalcroio  in  his  beautiful  and  dramatic 
"Chansons  rustiques,"  the  greater  number  of  the  songs  in  that  set 
observing  the  rule  (whether  it  has  ever  been  formulated  or  not) 
that  in  the  voice-part  every  syllable  shall  have  a  note,  and  every 
note  a  syllable.  Examples  may  of  course  be  gathered  from  the 
songs  of  Schubert  and  Schumann  and  Franz;  but  the  rule  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  even  among  the  very  greatest  writers  for  the 
voice,  "more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance."  By 
far  Lilt-  jjri'iite.sl  offenders  to-d;iy  are  the  com  posers  of  I  he  English- 
speaking  nations.  The  fault  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  at  its  worst  in 
Noel  Johnson's  fine  song  "If  thou  wert  blind" — 

If  thou  wert  bli-inil.  1  would  gi-ive  my  si-ight, 
Ltst  my  durkni:sa  should  set  mn  fur  frum  thti'-ee. 

That  is  horrible. 


Between  this  group  (,nd  the  more  important  One  yet  to  he  dealt 
with  mention  must  be  made  of  a  rule  which  should  be  scrupulously 
observed,  but  is  occasionally  disregarded,  often  apparently  as  a 
result  of  ignorance  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  English  verse. 
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One  showing  himself  capable  of  counting  the  number  of  syllables 
in  a  line  of  verse  would  not  necessarily  be  considered  a  master  of 
prosody;  on  the  contrary,  incapacity  in  such  a  matter  on  the  part 
of  a  presumably  educated  man  would  be  deemed  astounding;  yet 
some  of  our  best  song-composers  show  themselves  incompetent 
to  perform  this  elementary  task  correctly,  or,  if  they  are  com- 
petent, most  callously  ignore  the  poet's  intention,  either  suppressing 
syllables  used  by  him  or  using  ones  he  has  suppressed.  Examples 
are  most  easily  found  in  the  case  of  words  where  poetic  license  per- 
mits the  addition  of  a  syllabic  not  employed  in  prose  (as  in  the 
use  of  "bereaved"  for  "bereaved").  For  the  composer  to  alter 
the  poet's  determination  in  such  a  matter  is  unpardonable.  There 
are,  moreover,  many  words  in  English  in  which  the  number  of 
syllables  is  not  rigidly  fixed.  Such  words  as  "flower"  and 
"heaven,"  for  instance,  may  be  treated  either  as  monosyllables 
or  as  dissylables.  The  choice  is  a  privilege  possessed  by  the 
poet;  but  that  privilege  does  not  pass  to  the  composer,  for  he 
cannot  depart  from  the  lead  of  the  poet  without  detriment  to 
the  verse  as  verse. 

I  have  said  that  often  his  disregard  of  the  poet's  intention  is 
due  apparently  to  misunderstanding  of  the  metre.  It  seems  to 
be  so  in  Cyril  Scott's  "Evening,"  where,  in  the  second  stanza, 
the  name-word  of  the  song,  used  by  Dowson  as  a  trisyllable,  is 
taken  dissyllabically,  the  deliberateness  of  it  being  shown  by  the 
binding  of  two  quavers  that  might  well  have  formed  the  first  two 
of  three  syllables;  but  it  may  be  that  Scott,  disliking  this  absurd 
outstretching  of  the  word,  preferred  to  sacrifice  the  metre  rather 
than  repeat  the  blemish.  Further  on  in  the  same  song,  however, 
the  poet  is  followed  in  making  "oblivion"  a  word  of  four  syllables, 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  rhyme  with  "sun."  Here  probably  the 
composer  felt  that  he  could  not  depart  from  the  author's  render- 
ing. He  was  "between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  with  a  choice 
between  unfaithfulness  to  the  poet  and  the  spoiling  of  his  own  work. 
He  might  have  realised  that,  in  the  circumstances,  it  was  best  to 
consider  the  poem  not  one  for  setting. 


The  two  remaining  requirements,  forming  the  final  group, 
are  more  exacting  than  those  already  dealt  with,  since  they  call 
for  the  appreciation  of  prosodic  principles:  the  one  demands 
correct  accentuation;  the  other,  the  proper  distribution  of  notes 
on  a  duration -basis  consistent  with  the  length  of  the  syllables 
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that  make  up  the  verse.  It  may  be  convenient  to  take  the  two 
in  some  measure  together. 

f*J  English  poetry  ia  a  matter  principally  of  the  distribution  of 
stresses.  It  may  be  said  broadly  that  the  stressed  syllable  is  one 
in  two  or  one  in  three,  or  it  may  be  irregular  in  its  incidence, 
consisting  sometimes  of  every  second  and  sometimes  of  every 
third  syllable.  The  poetic  stress  is  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
identical  with  the  stress  natural  in  such  a  collocation  of  words. 
But  English  verse  does  not  consist  merely  of  an  arrangement  of 
accented  and  non-accented  syllables;  quantity  also  enters  into 
it.  A  wonderful  and  not  easily  definable  system  of  equivalences 
constitutes  almost  a  root-principle  of  our  prosody,  three  or  four 
or  five  unaccented  syllables  often  taking  the  place  of  an  entire 
foot.    Such  a  line  as 

For  the  poor  benefit  of  a  bewildering  minute. 

from  that  fascinating  horror  "The  Revenger's  Tragedy,"  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  taken  as  a  regular  0-foot  line  with  a  feminine 
ending,  or  even  as  a  pentameter  with  a  sprinkling  of  anapaestic 
feet  i  . — ,  1,  but  as  a  line  of  four  stresses  distributed 

For  the  p6or  benefit  of  a  bewildering  minute. 

the  long  succession  of  unaccented  syllables  in  the  middle  of  the 
line  being  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a  regular  foot. 

Everyone  realises  more  or  less  that  the  bar  determines  the 
relation  of  the  musical  accentuation  to  the  poetic  stress;  but  very 
few  appear  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  "quantity"  in  the  verse 
has  its  equivalent  in  the  duration  of  the  notes  musically  represent- 
ing the  syllables.  The  feet  in  any  English  verse  are  approximately 
of  the  one  length;  and,  if  an  extra  unaccented  syllable  be  in- 
truded, it  and  its  fellow  must  each  be  passed  over  more  lightly 
than  a  single  unstressed  syllable  would  be.  Similarly,  in  a  musical 
setting,  the  place  of,  say,  a  quaver  for  a  single  unaccented  syllable 
must  be  taken  by  a  couple  of  semiquavers  for  two  such  syllables— 
or  at  least  the  two  together  must  have  no  greater  value  than  a 
quaver. 

In  case  anyone  is  in  douht  as  to  the  difference  between  accent 
and  quantity  in  music,  I  shall  give  a  very  simple  illustration. 

Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  in  a  comer 
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is,  so  far  as  accentuation  goes,  perfectly  represented  by 

J  J  J I  J.  J.  I J  J  J I  J.  J.  I, 

but  to  be  accurately  represented  as  to  quantity  it  should  be 
J  J.  J1!  J  J>J>|  J  Jl,  L    because  the  second  syllable  of 

"Horner"  and  of  "corner"  is  in  the  reading  of  the  verse  more  or 
less  lapped  under  the  preceding  syllable,  and  because  the  other 
unaccented  syllables  arc  not  given  the  same  distinctness  and  im- 
portance as  the  accented  ones.  Who  would,  as  the  first  of  the 
above  two  musical  settings  would  suggest,  read  the  verse 
"Lit-tle  Jack  Hor-aer 

giving  equal  length  to  every  syllable  in  each  foot?  That  is  the 
mistake  Strauss  makes  in  the  loveliest  of  all  his  songs,  "Im  Spat- 
boot,"  where  he  represents  the  line  "Nur  der  Wind,  der  mir  im 
Haare  weht"  so  evenly  and  regularly  as  this 


missing  the  lilt  altogether. 

On  this  matter  of  "quantity"  in  music  no  questions  are 
asked,  though  the  asking  of  Mich  question*  is  highly  desirable. 
The  only  demand  made  upon  the  composer  in  regard  to  the 
verse  as  verse  is  that  he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  incorrect  accenlu- 
ation  (he  Inusl  not.  tor  example,  give  us  either  "the  lass  villi 
the  delicate  air"  or  "the  law  with  the  delicate  air");  but  even  on 
this  score  it  is  only  when  the  mistakes  are  flagrant  and  glaring 
that  any  exception  is  taken  to  them.  Vet  there  is  little  chance 
thiii  tin:  stress  in  I  lie  music  will  follow  the  stress  in  the  poetry  unless 
the  composer  lias  mustered  tile  principles  of  verse-construction. 
Probably  no  composer  is  so  totally  lacking  in  the  poetic  sense  as 
to  think  of  setting  iambic  verse  amipiestically,  for  to  avoid  doing 
so  he  needs  only  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  prosodic  law — 
nothing  more  indeed  than  an  elementary  instinct  for  rhythm. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  who  recognises  the  general  prin- 
ciples dominating  any  piece  of  verse  to  make  a  terrible  hash  of  it 
in  detail.  So  far  as  English  poetry  is  concerned,  consideration 
of  the  way  in  which  blank  verse  is  rendered  on  the  stage  or  lyrics 
recited  on  the  platform,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  proportion 
of  people  capable  of  approaching  the  rhythmic  beauties  of  such 
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verse  is  exceedingly  small,  and  a  study  of  many  settings  of  Eng- 
lish lyrics  does  not  induce  one  to  regard  our  composers  as  belonging 
to  the  minority.  To  turn  to  the  work  of  French  composers  is  to 
find  quite  another  state  of  affairs.  Unless  we  art  to  regard  them 
as  merely  more  careful  or  more  conscientious,  we  have  to  admit 
that  they  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  verse. 
Either  they  have  a  better  instinct  for  metre  or  they  have  taken 
trouble  to  master  the  principles  governing  it.  It  is  in  their  favor 
that  French  verse  consists  of  a  succession  of  practically  unstressed 
syllables;  but  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  therefore  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  err.  To  dwell  on  a  syllable  that,  though  sounded  in 
verse,  is  not  sounded  in  ordinary  speech — as,  for  instance,  the 
*"ge"  of  "mensonge,"  which,  in  Fame's  magnificent  "Arpege,"  is 

amazingly  rendere  J>J.  ^_Jj_  's  as  bad  a  mistake  as  can  be 
made  by  anyone  setting  English  verse — much  worse  indeed  than 
the  lengthening  of  the  second  syllable  in  "lovely"  or  "maid- 
en." In  French,  however,  such  sins  are  pleasantly  uncommon; 
in  English  they  are  lamentably  common.  Too  often,  with  us,  a 
"feminine  ending"  is  given  by  the  composer  a  ridiculous  degree 
of  importance,  so  that  the  singer  finds  himself  expected  to  sing 
about  "bcau/TY"  or  "evER"  or  "ranDOM";  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  as  a  rule,  he  docs  not  in  the  least  mind  doing  so, 
and  is  indeed  altogether  unaware  that  he  is  doing  anything  absurd. 
So,  too,  we  find — less  frequently,  but  stili  far  too  frequently — 
important  words  slurred  over,  three  or  four  syllables,  including 
one  calling  aloud  for  accent  nation,  being  squeezed  into  semi- 
quavers in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  crotchets. 

If,  as  I  have  said,  false  accentuation  is  much  rarer  in  French 
music  than  in  English,  I  may  yet  mention  a  very  marked  case 
in  a  really  beautiful  song,  Faure's  "Accompagnement."  He  has 
set  one  line  thus : — 


Here  note  the  accent  on  the  second  "ame,"  whereas  the  verse 
requires  the  accentuation  of  "leur"  and  "mon,"  which  are  treated 
antithetically.    Faure,  failing  to  realise  the  point,  has  mangled 

For  an  example  of  both  wrongful  accent  and  false  quantity 
in  French  composition,  let  me  quote  the  following  from  Chausson's 
"Cantique  a  l'epouse": 
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That  a  stressed  minim  should  do  duty  for  the  concluding  light 
syllable  of  the  verse  is  deplorable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  Rive  examples  of  obvious  false  quantities 
or  errors  of  accentuation  ia  English  songs :  the  reader  has  only  to 
take  up  half-a-dozen  by  some  of  our  best  composers,  and  he  will  be 
lucky  if  he  finds  three  out  of  the  six  free  from  such  faults.  But, 
apart  from  flaws  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  anyone  with  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  prosody,  there 
are  many  that  will  strike  the  reader  possessed  of  a  real  sense  of 
verse-values.  He  who  is  deaf  to  the  lilt  resulting  from  the  com- 
plex system  of  equivalences  to  which  I  have  already  referred  is 
deaf  to  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  the  verse  of  Slokeapeare  and 
the  other  masters  of  our  tongue.  He,  for  instance,  who  reads 
the  first  line  of  Hamlet's  famous  soliloquy  as  if  it  were  pure  iambic 
verse  ("To  be  or  n6t  to  be:  that  is  the  question")  or  so  treats  the 
King's  line,  "A  very  ribband  in  the  cap  of  youth,"  turns  the  true 
poetry  of  swaying  movement  into  the  most  ludicrous  jog-trot. 
But,  if  English  verse  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  verse  to  master, 
the  more  call  is  there  for  our  composers  to  give  it  loving  study  be- 
fore they  set  to  work  to  interpret  it. 

One  difficulty  in  the  setting  of  English  poetry  lies  in  the 
illustration  of  such  a  piece  of  verse  as  that  of  Wilde's  already 
quoted,  where  the  sense  calls  For  the  merging  of  one  line  into  the 
next.  The  composer  may  be  tempted  to  do  as  many  reciters  do 
in  such  cases— ignore  the  line-division.  To  do  that,  however, 
is  to  conceal  the  rhyme  and  practically  to  turn  the  verse  into 
prose.  That  is  the  mistake  so  often  made  by  elocutionists  and 
by  actors  in  Shakespearean  drama.  Such  fault  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  fault  of  Butterworth,  who,  in  the  passage  quoted,  gives  us 
the  rhyme  to  the  obscuring  of  the  sense,  whereas  Wolf,  in  his 
setting  of  Eichendorff's  "Das  Stfindchen,"  obliterates  the  opening 
rhyme  because  the  stress  it  calls  for  is  unnatural.  What  is  needed, 
both  for  declaiming  and  for  singing,  is  that  the  sense  -shall  be 
preserved  (preferably  by  a  proper  provision  of  pauses),  but  that 
the  line-ending  shall  receive  a  certain  degree  of  stress,  however 
unimportant  may  be  the  word  filling  the  position.  Where,  the 
natural  and  the  poetic  stress  being  at  variance,  the  composer  can- 
not agree  with  both,  he  may  be  allowed  to  choose  between  them. 
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To  how  very  slight  an  extent  the  rules  here  laid  down  are 
observed,  or  even  recognised,  may  be  realised  by  a  consideration 
of  any  number  of  the  world's  greatest  songs.  I  have  examined 
70  of  my  prime  favorites,  to  find  that  23  (about  33  per  cent.)  fail 
to  show  the  required  respect  for  the  words  of  the  author,  three 
are  at  fault  in  pauses,  38  (approximately  54  per  o 


faulty  ; 


jngs 


(In  all  but  th 
,ably 
ivith  s 


of  t 


::h  met  in 

With  i 


.)  fail  to  fit  the 
of  the  syllables  they 
le  percentage  of 
;ated,  because  I 


■r  of  syllables,  I  tested  73 
Russian  songs  that  I  was, 
i  language,  unable  to  test 


hiving  overlooked 
of  voice-notes  coincide  with  the  nm 
songs,  adding  to  the  previous  70  th 
owing  to  my  ignorance  of  the  Ruf 
in  other  respects;  and  of  these  73  no 
cent.)  were  at  fault.  I  made  no  inv 
the  text's  syllabification,  bemuse  i 
opportunity  for  such  errors  in  any  I 
songs.  The  songs  examined  were  < 
Schumann,  Wagner,  Cornelius,  Bra 
Schillings,  Faure,  Duparc,  Chausso: 

Roussel,  Parry,  Bantock,  Williams,  Butterworth,  Carpenter  and 
Mussorgsky;  and,  of  the  whole  73,  only  two  fulfilled  al!  the 
conditions,  these  being  both  French — one  by  Kceclilin,  and  one 
by  Ravel.  That  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  what  I  have  already 
pointed  out — that  French  composers  have  much  more  respect  for 
the  poems  they  set  and  much  more  knowledge  of  prosodic  law  than 
have  the  composers  of  either  the  English  or  the  German  race. 
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By  W.  B.  OLDS 


*OR  several  years  I  have  been  a  student  of  bird-music,  and 


the  more  I  study  the  subject,  the  more  fascinating  it  becomes. 


A  While  every  excursion  into  birdland  may  bring  its  new 
records  of  melody,  there  is  always  the  ever  new  delight  of  listening 
to  the  rapturous  outpouring  of  exuberant  spirits  in  songs  as  varied 
in  style  and  quality  of  tone  as  do  the  singers  themselves  differ  in 
color.  Where  else  in  nature  can  we  find  music  so  similar  to  our 
own,  both  in  its  style  of  delivery  and  in  its  melodic  form?  Indeed, 
I  feel  strongly  that  greater  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
part  which  bird-music  must  have  played  in  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  music  of  mankind.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  many 
folk -songs  might  have  had  their  inspiration  in  the  melodies  which 
were  heard  repeated  every  day  in  the  tries  just  outside  the  caves 
of  our  remote  anre.~l.ors.  A  short  melody  often  heard  is  easily 
remembered  and  imitated  and  will  sometimes  suggest  words  or 
syllables.  Perhaps  the  melody  will  be  repeated  with  other  words 
having  a  somewhat  similar  sound.  Then  possibly  a  second  theme 
differing  more  or  less  from  the  first  will  be  conceived,  followed  by 
a  return  to  the  original  melody,  and  we  have  a  full  grown  folk-song. 

But  how  little  is  bird-music  appreciated,  and  what  little  use 
is  made  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  melodies  which  every  spring 
flood  our  meadow.;  and  woodlands.  As  a  rule,  composers  have 
been  content  to  write  songs  for  children  about  tile  birds  with  no 
suggestion  of  the  song  of  the  bird  under  consideration,  which 
might  have  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the  song.  So,  too,  for 
the  most  part,  compilers  of  bird-guides  and  hand-books  for  bird 
study  have  been  content  to  suggest  merely  the  syllables  which 
seem  best  to  imitate  the  quality  of  the  bird's  voice,  without  giving 
any  suggestion  of  the  actual  pitches  or  intervals  sung.  I  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  most  of  Uic  ornithologists  and  writers  on  bird- 
life  were  not  musicians,  and  presume  that  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  music  notes  would  mean  nothing  to  the  majority  of  their 
readers.  But  times  are  changing,  and,  thanks  to  the  increasing 
attention  given  to  music  in  the  public  schools,  the  page  of  printed 
music  is  no  longer  unintelligible  to  all  save  the  initiated  few. 
After  all,  there  is  not  much  information  in  the  statement  that  a 
bird  says,  "zwee,  zwee,  zwee,"  or  "wesee,  wesee,  wesee."  One 
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writer  says  tiiat  the  Chewink  sings  "Chuck-burr!  pilla-willn- 
willa!"  But  I  have  a  friend  who  says  that  when  her  husband 
goes  out  of  the  door  of  their  summer  cottage  in  the  woods  of 
Michigan,  a  Chewink  calls  out:  "Preacher!  tee!  heel  hee!  hee!" 
Now,  if  the  actual  intervals  which  these  birds  sang  were  supplied, 
together  with  the  imitative  syllables,  we  should  have  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  how  they  sang  than  tan  be  gained  from  the  syllables 
alone,  and  a  song  using  the  notes  together  with  imitative  words 
as  a  starting-point  would  be  of  still  greater  value  in  teaching 
bird-lore. 

A  great  wave  of  interest  in  bird-life  has  swept  the  country 
during  the  past  few  years.  Is  it  not  an  opportune  time  to  direct 
greater  attention  to  the  beauties  of  bird-music,  and  to  suggest 
that  we  make  more  systematic:  use  of  it  us  a  means  of  identifying 
birds? 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  could  usually  tell  a  Sparrow  when  I 
saw  nut',  but  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  Sparrows  cither 
by  their  appearance  or  by  their  songs  was  beyond  me;  indeed,  I 
was  scarcely  aware  of  the  fact  that  each  species  has  its  own  dis- 
tinctive habits,  its  distinguishing  markings  and  individual  style 
of  singing.  As  an  illustration  of  the  variety  of  style  to  be  found 
in  the  songs  of  one  family  of  birds,  let  me  suggest  here  a  few  points 
of  interest  in  the  songs  of  some  of  the  common  sparrows. 

Where  can  we  find  a  more  perfect  accelerando  than  in  the 
performance  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  which  may  be  heard  any  day 
in  spring  or  early  summer  floating  across  the  meadows  and  pas- 
tures? 


Or  where  is  there  to  be  heard  a  finer  legato  or  more  definite 
rhythm  than  that  of  the  White-throated  Sparrow? 

^,i,„f  f  iffffff^ 

To  be  sure,  most  of  us  hear  him  only  during  his  migratory  visits, 
but  in  the  springtime,  the  high,  clear,  fife-like  tones  seem  to 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  freshness  :i ntl  revivification,  while 
there  creeps  into  his  October  song  a  certain  plaintiveness  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  season  of  slackened  energy. 

Acompanying  the  White-throat  in  his  travels  may  often  be 
heard  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  whose  song  lias  also  a  very 
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definite  character,  varying  in  intervals,  but  of  a  form  quite  unmis- 
takable. Instead  of  the  clarity  of  the  White-throat's  voice, 
however,  we  find  a  thin,  reedy  quality.  Two  interesting^songs 
which  I  have  noted  are  the  following. 


Of  course,  we  soon  tire  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow's  monotone 
as  he  rapidly  repeats  his  name  "chippy-chippy-chippy,"  over  and 
over,  sounding,  as  some  one  remarked,  like  a  Singer  Sewing  Mach- 
ine. Nor  can  we  see  much  beauty  in  the  song  of  the  Grasshopper 
Sparrow,  which  sounds  more  like  an  insect  than  a  bird;  but  the 
Vesper  Sparrow,  easily  distinguished  in  flight  by  his  white  outer 
tail  feathers,  has  a  really  fine,  clear  voice  and  interesting  songs, 
as  Uie  following  w  ill  testify. 


The  finest  singer  among  our  resident  sparrows  is  without 
doubt,  however,  the  Song  Sparrow;  in  fact,  I  am  inclined  to 
rank  him  as  the  finest  melodist  in  nil  birddom.  In  tone  quality 
he  cunnot  compare  with  the  Thrushes,  hut  for  variety  and  beauty 
of  melodic  themes,  he  is  without  a  rival.  And  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  note  most  of  his  melodies,  for  hi.s  custom  is  to  repeat  one  song 
al  intervals,  several  limes,  until,  seeming  to  tire  of  it,  lie  switches 
to  another,  perhaps  in  a  different  key.  His  tonality  is  usually 
quite  definite,  and  a  given  song  is  repeated  time  after  time  and 
day  after  d;iy  wilh  practically  nu  variation,  ami.  iiiust  astounding 
of  all,  in  the  same  key!  There  is  little  question  that  this  bird,  in 
common  with  several  others,  possesses  the  gift  of  absolute  or 
positive  pitch.  A  certain  song  means  to  him  not  merely  a  definite 
succession  of  intervals  in  a  fixed  rhythm,  but  absolute,  fixed  tones, 
from  the  sounding  of  which  he  does  not  vary.  I  have  tested 
this  many  times  and  found  it  to  hold  true.  Four  years  ago,  I 
heard  a  New  York  Song  Sparrow  in  the  vicinity  of  Schroon  Lake, 
singing  this  song  day  after  day,  and  always  in  the  key  of  A  Sat. 


Three  years  later  I  revisited  the  spot  and  heard  precisely  the 
same  song  with  no  variation  except  that  it  had  been  pushed  up 
very  nearly  a  semitone.    Undoubtedly  the  performance  of  the 
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same  bird,  the  variation  in  pitch  due  perhaps  to  his  advancing 
years!    Thia  song  he  alternated  with  the  following. 


Here  are  three  songs  from  the  repertoire  of  a  Song  Sparrow  living 
near  Crystal  Lake,  Michigan. 

A^., <Tffrrirrr  ,y   trM| 


In  considering  this  whole  subject  of  bird-music  with  a  view 
to  presenting  something  which  might  be  of  interest,  it  has  seemed 
best  to  disregard  family  lines,  and  to  suggest  certain  arbitrary 
groupings,  with  reference  to  the  general  character  of  their  songs 
and  style  of  delivery,  as  one  might  hear  them  during  a  stroll 
through  wood  and  meadow.  Possibly  this  grouping  may  be  of 
value  in  assisting  some  to  discriminate  between  those  birds  whose 
songs  sound  somewhat  alike.  I  wish  especially  to  emphasize 
this  point,  however,  that  one  need  not  expect  to  hear  any  of  these 
longer  songs  exactly  as  they  appear  here,  as  no  two  individual 
birds  of  (hi-  same  species  are  likely  to  sing  exactly  the  same  songs. 
These  are  merely  typical  examples  which  I  have  happened  to 
hear,  though  in  each  species  the  general  form  of  song  and£style 

of  delivery  is  fairly  uniform. 

I.    Single  Song  of  Considerable  Length 
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Of  these  five  birds,  the  songs  of  the  Grosbeak  and  Tanager 
are  the  most  commonly  confused,  though  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  Grosbeak's  is  delivered  ia  a  very  flowing  style,  while 
the  Tanager  accentuates  his  song  in  a  vigorous,  emphatic  manner. 
Here,  too,  is  an  interesting  example  of  differing  tone  quality, 
as  the  Grosbeak's  singing  voice  is  a  clear  whistle,  though  heavy 
and  rich,  while  the  Tanager's  has  a  beady  quality.  Ia  the  call- 
notes  of  these  two  birds  we  discover  opposite  characteristics, 
that  of  the  Grosbeak  being  decidedly  metallic  and  the  Tanager's 
"Chip-chur"  quite  clear. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  song  which  I  have  ascribed  to 
the  Warbling  Vireo  has  somewhat  the  form  of  the  Grosbeak's. 
They  are  not  often  confused,  however,  as  the  Vireo's  song  is 
given  at  a  much  more  rapid  tempo  and  with  a  lighter  tone  quality. 
The  song  is  the  very  essence  of  lighthearted  carelessness. 

The  Indigo  Bunting  is  probably  the  most  commonly  heard 
of  this  quintet  as  he  sings  throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
Devotees  of  golf  should  be  particularly  well  acquainted  with  him, 
for,  without  deviating  train  their  course  down  the  fairway,  they 
may  hear  his  entrancing  melody  issuing  from  an  adjoining  thicket. 
Different  songs  of  the  Bunting  may  differ  greatly  in  form,  but 
when  once  heard,  his  individual  style  will  always  .serve  to  identify 
the  singer. 

For  the  most  of  us,  acquaintance  with  the  song  of  the  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet  is  limited  to  his  visits  during  his  migratory 
journey  of  the  early  spring.  To  me,  personally,  there  are  few 
bird-songs  of  such  ethereal  beauty  as  the  fairy-like,  silver  toned, 
ecstatic  song  of  this  tiny  bird.  It  seems  scarcely  believable 
that  such  a  cascade  of  sparkling  tones,  extremely  high  in  pitch 
but  wonderfully  clear,  couid  proceed  from  so  small  a  throat. 
The  musician  who  has  not  heard  it  has  something  to  live  for. 
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Vesper  Sparrow.    (For  melodies  see  page  241.) 
White-throated  Sparrow.     (For  melodies  sec  p«Ke  S43.) 
White-crowned  Sparrow.    (For  melodies  see  page  244.) 

Bewick's  Wren  is  not  as  well  known  as  the  House  Wren,  but 
there  is  do  mistaking  his  clear,  ringing  song,  usually  delivered 
from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  in  the  early  spring. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole  has  a  style  all  his  own,  characterized 
by  a  succession  of  sharp,  staccato  tones  and  portamentos,  with 
rhythms  sometimes  so  markedly  syncopated  as  to  come  close  to 
the  border  of  rag-time.  His  performances  are,  indeed,  very 
interesting  on  many  counts.  Not  the  least  is  his  action  during 
singing,  for  instead  of  perching  upon  a  twig  and  giving  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  business  of  pouring  forth  his  soul  in  song 
as  do  many  others,  he  continues  industriously  at  his  task  of 
hunting  for  worms,  caterpillars,  etc.,  interjecting  his  remarks 
between  the  disposal  of  the  various  titbits  which  he  discovers. 
Il  may  be  observed  that  his  use  of  the  portamento  produces  an 
entirely  different  effect  from  lhat  of  the  Wood  Pewee  or  Mourning 
Dove,  whose  songs  are  decidedly  plaintive.  There  is  nothing 
mournful  about  the  Oriole's  song! 

Dickcissel  is  known  to  but  comparatively  few  people,  but 
is  one  of  our  commonest  birds.  Any  fine  summer  day  a  motorist 
may  see  him  perched  upon  a  telephone  wire  by  the  rinid-side, 
trying  his  best  to  pronounce  his  name — "Diek-diek-diek-eissel- 
cissel."  It  is  not  a  beautiful  voice,  and  his  song  soon  becomes 
monotonous,  but  Dickcissel  is  a  bird  whom  we  would  not  willingly 
lose  from  among  our  summer  songsters. 

While  the  Bobolink  may  often  be  heard  in  a  modest  song 
like  the  one  here  quoted,  lie  frequently  follows  it  with  a  cadenza 
so  brilliant  and  so  dazzling  as  to  defy  transcription.  The  cadenza 
appears  to  be  a  mere  jumble  of  notes  tumbling  over  each  other 
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without  apparent  order.  While  a  coloratura  singer  might  not 
gain  any  important  pointers  in  technique  by  studying  this  singer, 
yet  for  spontaneous,  ecstatic  expression  of  the  sheer  joy  of  living 
he  is  without  a  rival. 

The  intervals  of  the  Chewink's  song  may  differ  greatly, 
as  may  also  the  number  of  repeated  notes,  even  to  the  total 
omission  of  them,  but  the  general  form  is  fairly  constant.  Still 
further  reducing  the  song  to  the  first  note  with  its  preceding 
grace-note,  and  we  have  his  call— "Ch" wink!"  or  "Ch'week"! 
One  of  the  first  birds  to  note  the  coming  of  day,  he  is  a  singer 
whom  I  have  studied  with  great  interest. 

For  lovely,  soft,  velvet  quality  of  tone — violet,  some  one  has 
called  it — the  Bluebird  is  supreme.  He  is  not  much  of  a  melodist, 
but  there  is  something  so  appealing  in  his  mellow  voice  as  to 
endear  him  to  all  bird-lovers. 

The  Mourning  Dove  is  the  contralto  of  the  bird  world. 
Though  the  voice  has  a  mournful  note,  there  is  also  a  suggestion 
of  peace  and  restfulness  in  the  song  as  it  floats  through  the  old 
orchard  in  the  late  afternoon. 

HI.   Single  Song  of  pbom  Two  to  Four  Notes 


P*  There  are  several  birds  whose  songs  are  very  short  yet  possess- 
ing real  interest.  The  three  given  are  good  examples  of  this 
class.'  '  The  Chickadee,  who  delivers  these  notes  in  a  clear  whistle, 
though  his  better  known  "Chickadee-dee-dee"  has  a  decided 
vocal  quality,  is  often  mistaken  for  the  I'hctbe,  because  one  might 
easily  conceive  that  he  was  trying  to  form  the  syllables  of  that 
word.  But  the  Phcebe's  voice  is  harsh  and  strident,  and  when 
once  identified  is  never  confused  with  the  silvery  tones  of  the 
Chickadee. 

While  the  Chickadee's  tones  are  quite  legato  and  deliberate, 
these  two  notes  of  the  Blue  Jay,  which  are  also  whistled,  in  con- 
trast to  his  scream  of  "Jay!",  are  more  abrupt  and  best  imitated 
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by  whistling  the  two  notes  with  a  roll  of  the  tongue  between  them. 
The  Jay  ia  a  much  better  musician  than  he  is  often  given  credit 
for.  I  have  recorded  a  large  number  of  themes,  some  of  them 
quite  different  in  form  from  the  example  given.  Of  the  single 
interval  skip,  I  have  heard  seconds,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths 
and  octaves.  Occasionally  he  jumps  upward  instead  of  down- 
ward. 

The  Red-winged  Blackbird  has  long  been  a  subject  for  poets, 
and  many  are  the  imitative  phrases  which  bave  been  invented 
to  suggest  the  sound  of  his  song — "O-ka-lee!"  "Kong-querree!" 
"Gug-lug-gee!"  etc.  It  will  be  noted  that  they  all  end  with 
long  e,  and  this  is,  indeed,  characteristic  of  the  song.  It  is  not 
always  true  that  the  song  contains  three  notes,  as  I  have  often 
heard  a  song  with  hut  two.  Sometimes,  too,  the  last  note,  which 
is  a  long  drawn  out,  quavering  tone,  would  alter  a  bit  in  pitch, 
producing  a  four  or  five  note  theme.  There  is  a  liquid  quality 
in  the  song  of  this  bird,  who  lives  commonly  in  swamps  and 
marshes,  which  deserves  more  than  passing  comment. 

Just  what  factors  have  contributed  to  produce  the  character- 
istic style  of  a  song  of  a  given  species  is  an  interesting  study  in 
itself.  Of  course,  when  a  style  has  once  been  formed,  it  is  per- 
petuated largely  through  imitation,  modified  by  hearing  songs 
of  other  species.  Caged  wild  birds  which  have  never  heard  the 
songs  of  their  own  species  are  not  apt  to  sing  the  songs  of  their 
kind,  but  with  their  inherited  vocal  quality  will  produce  songs 
entirely  their  own.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  reason 
for  the  belief  that,  in  the  origin  of  songs,  sounds  of  nature,  such 
as  wind  and  water,  and  the  voices  of  animals  which  were  commonly 
heard,  entered  largely  into  the  formation  both  of  tone  qualities 
and  of  song  forms.    The  ornithologist  Wilson  writes: 

Standing  on  the  reedy  borders  of  the  Schuylkill  or  Delaware  in 
the  month  of  June,  you  hear  a  low  crackling  sound  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  air-bubbles  forcing  their  way  through  mud  or  boggy  ground 
when  trod  upon;  this  is  the  song  of  the  Marsh  Wren. 

The  voices  of  several  water  birds  suggest  the  croaking  of 
frogs,  that  of  the  Grashopper  Sparrow  suggests  the  origin  of  his 
name,  the  "Quirk"  of  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  has  much  the 
quality  of  that  of  the  tree-toad,  while  the  voice  of  the  Ostrich  at  a 
distance  has  been  mistaken  for  the  roar  of  the  lion.  So  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  song  of  the  Red-winged  Blackbird  should  have 
been  influenced  by  the  sound  of  the  water  lapping  against  the 
reeds  and  rushes  which  formed  the  support  of  his  nest. 
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IV.    Rapid  Repetition  of  Short  Fiqube 


The  Whip-poor-will  is  a  singer  of  nocturnes,  but  with  no 
talent  for  thematic  development.  In  fact,  he  will  repeat  the 
same  theme  with  no  variation  a  hundred  or  more  times,  and 
seemingly  without  renewing  his  breath  supply.  For  sustained 
utterance  he  is  without  doubt  the  champion,  and  as  for  breath 
control,  no  one  can  touch  him!  He  is  an  example  of  the  birds 
whose  names  were  suggested  by  the  sound  of  their  calls  or  songs, 
as  arc  also  the  Chickadee,  Oiewink.  Dickcisscl,  etc. 

My  introduction  to  the  Carolina  Wren  occurred  a  number 
of  years  ago,  as  I  was  in  my  garden  one  morning  hoeing  potatoes. 
From  a  tree  near  by  came  a  cry  which  sounded  extremely  like 
"Potato!  potato!  potato!"  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  bird 
at  the  time,  in  fact,  I  knew  but  little  about  bird-music.  For 
several  years  the  incident  remained  in  my  mind,  and  at  last  my 
curiosity  as  to  the  idenl  ily  of  this  very  discerning  hird  was  satisfied 
when  I  heard  the  same  song  from  the  Carolina  Wren.  'Hie 
notes  were  as  given  in  my  first  example.  While  tlie  figure  employed 
in  the  songs  of  (his  bird  vary  greatly,  it  is  readily  identified. 

for  it  is  always  delivered  with  the  same  energy  and  exactness 
of  rhythm. 

While  the  Cardinal  is  recognized  as  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
birds,  many  do  not  know  that  he  is  also  a  charming  singer.  "What 
cheer?  what  cheer?  what  cheer?"— he  seema  to  be  doing  his 
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best  to  whistle  these  words.  In  the  example  given,  he  seemed  to 
say:  "Come  here!  come  here!  come  here!  pretty,  pretty,  pretty, 
pretty,  pretty!"  An  easy  and  di;Ii^Iitfal  way  to  cultivate  bis 
acquaintance  is  to  construct  a  shelf  just  outside  the  window, 
and  to  keep  it  supplied  throughout  the  winter  with  good  things 
to  eat,  such  as  nut  meats,  sunflower  seeds,  suet  and,  above  all, 
an  ear  of  corn.  No  need  of  cracking  the  corn  for  him,  for  he  can 
easily  pull  off  the  kernels  and  crunch  them  with  his  powerful 
mandibles,  for  he  belongs  to  the  family  of  Grosbeaks,  who  are 
noted  seed  eaters.  And  when  in  the  early  spring  during  a  belated 
blizzard,  after  supplying  his  needs  with  this  heat  producing  food, 
he  breaks  forth  with  this  wonderful,  liquid  song,  wc  feci  amply 
rewarded  for  our  efforts  in  keeping  his  larder  stocked. 

American  Warblers  are  not  noted  for  any  great  musical 
ability,  but  there  are  a  few  species  which  have  songs  possessing  a 
certain  interest.  The  song  of  the  Maryland  Yellowthroat,  while 
varying  as  to  intervals  in  certain  individuals,  has  a  characteristic 
form,  and  is  invariably  delivered  with  dash  and  sprightliness. 
Often  it  takes  the  form  of  an  arpeggiated  triad — 5-3-1,  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  and  sounding  a  bit  like  "witchery"  or  "wit- 
chity."  The  example  given  is  better  represented  by  the  syllables 
"witch-i-tee-o." 

The  Ovenbird,  also  a  Warbler,  received  his  name  from  his 
habit  of  building  his  nest  upon  the  ground  with  the  entrance  on 
the  side,  something  like  a  Dutch  oven.  If  the  vocal  performance 
of  the  Field  Sparrow  is  a  study  in  accelerando,  that  of  the  Oven- 
bird  is  as  remarkable  for  its  crescendo.  His  first  tones  have  a 
decided  ventiiloquial  effect,  seeming  to  eome  from  far  away. 
As  he  proceeds,  the  power  increases  in  intensity  until  you  con- 
fidently look  into  the  tree  nearest  you  for  the  singer;  and  the 
odd  thing  is  that  he  may  be  very  near  or  he  may  be  some  dis- 
tance away.  As  a  small  buy  remarked,  "It  sounds  just  as  it 
does  when  I  strike  my  hammer  on  a  rock,  and  keep  bitting  harder 
and  harder."  This  bird  also  has  a  beautiful  song  delivered  while 
in  the  air,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Skylark. 


V,    Continuous,  Broken  Sonq 
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It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  four  birds  which  I  have 
included  in  this  group  as  possessing  characteristics  somewhat 
similar,  represent  three  distinct  families.  The  outstanding  differ- 
ence between  the  songs  of  the  Robin  and  Red-eyed  Vireo,  whose 
songs  are  often  confused,  is  one  of  rhythm,  the  former  commonly 
employing  three-part  time,  the  latter,  two-part.  The  Robin, 
moreover,  seems  to  have  a  song  more  or  less  definite  in  form, 
and  sometimes  of  a  definite  length  like  that  of  the  Grosbeak, 
which  he  repeats  at  intervals,  while  the  Vireo  s  performance  is 
a  continuous  one,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  has  been  nicknamed 
the  Preacher.  He  seems  to  have  no  sequence  or  order  in  his 
utterances,  but  rambles  on  indefinitely,  arriving  nowhere,  but 
all  the  time  delivering  his  themes  with  considerable  earnestness. 

The  Brown  Thrasher,  sometimes  errroneously  called  Brown 
Thrush,  for  he  is  not  a  Thrush  but  a  cousin  of  the  Catbird,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  singers  among  our  American  birds. 
While  the  Catbird  sings  from  his  retreat  in  the  thicket,  the 
Thrasher  takes  his  position  upon  the  topmost  twig  of  the  tallest 
tree  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sings  for  the  edification  of  the 
entire  countryside.  So  far  as  one  may  judge,  he  sings  solely 
for  the  pure  joy  of  singing,  and  to  express  his  satisfaction  at 
being  alive  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  with  perhaps  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  chief  auditor  is  the  mate  upon  her  nest  in  a  hedge 
near  by.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  his  singing  is  his  habit 
of  repeating  most  of  his  th ernes  with  exactness  of  interval 
and  rhythm,  with  an  ensuing  pause  of  perhaps  a  second.  No 
wonder  that  it  is  a  common  conceit  that  he  is  giving  suggestions 
to  the  farmer  boy  concerning  his  tasks.  In  fact,  the  themes 
which  I  have  quoted  suggested  the  words.  "Here!  here!  he'll  do 
it!  he'll  do  it!  get  to  work!  get  to  work!  quick!  quick!  quick! 
very  quick!  whee-o!  wee-o!  wee-o!" 

While  the  Catbird  sometimes  repeats  his  themes,  this  is 
not  characteristic  of  him.  He  is  a  mocker  or  imitator,  so  that 
one  may  hear,  in  his  song,  calls  and  song  phrases  of  many  other 
birds.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  performances  I  ever  heard 
was  given  by  two  Catbirds,  one  of  them  mimicking,  sotto  voce, 
phrase  by  phrase,  the  song  which  the  other  was  singing,  being 
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always  one  phrase  behind  the  other,  thus  singing  one  phrase 
while  listening  to  another.    Truly  a  stiff  lesson  in  ear-training. 

VI.    Several  Songs  in  Repertoire,  each  Repeated  Several 
Times  at  Lorn  Intervals 


Song  Sparrow.    {For  melodies  see  page  244.) 

While  the  Song  Sparrow  is,  without  doubt,  as  previously 
stated,  the  premier  melodist,  the  Mcadowlark  must  also  becredited 
with  a  large  repertoire  of  interesting  and  distinctive  themes. 
His  songs,  while  as  a  rule  shorter  than  those  of  the  Song  Sparrow, 
are  more  restricted  in  range,  and  as  a  result  possess  greater  uni- 
formity of  tone  quality.  Though  he  commonly  sticks  to  one 
song  for  several  repetitions,  if  another  Meadowlark  enters  his 
domain  whistling  another  song,  he  will  often  change  to  a  new 
song  himself,  or  perhaps  alter  tlie  key  of  tlie  song  he  had  been 
singing.  A  brief  period  spent  in  listening  to  Meadowlarks  will 
yield  a  goodly  number  of  most  interesting  themes. 

While  it  may  seem  strange  to  credit  the  common  House 
Wren  with  singing  a  song  which  may  be  represented  on  tile  staff, 
careful  observation  will  show  that  while  the  voice  is  almost  con- 
stantly trilling  or  rapidly  repeating  a  tone,  yet  there  is  usually 
a  definite  melodic  form,  which  is  held  to  quite  consistently  for 
several  repetitions.  And  as  for  whole-souled  singing,  he  sings 
with  his  whole  body  as  well;  for  from  the  end  of  his  vibrating 
bill  to  the  tip  of  his  drooping  tail  he  is  a-quiver  with  the  ecstasy 
of  his  singing.  Of  course,  when  he  wakens  us  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  we  fervently  wish  we  had  never  enticed  him  with 
a  ready-made  nesting  box  to  take  up  his  quarters  so  near  to  our 
own,  but  such  inconveniences  will  be  readily  forgotten  in  the 
subsequent  delight  of  listening  to  his  exuberant  singing  or  watch- 
ing his  tireless  energy  in  filling  the  gaping  mouths  of  his  offspring. 

VII.   Sonos  Consisting  of  Several  Phrases  Separated  bt 
Long  Pauses 
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All  things  considered,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Thrushes 
are  the  finest  singers  among  our  American  birds.  While  the 
Song  Sparrow  surpasses  them  as  a  melodist,  tlie  Thrush  voice 
is  so  immeasurably  superior  that,  coupled  with  their  real  ability 
in  creating  interesting  themes,  they  must  be  reckoned  as  the 
greater  performers.  Instead  ot  repeating  at  intervals  a  given 
melody  as  does  the  Song  Sparrow,  the  Thrushes  mentioned  above 
sing  a  series  of  themes  separated  by  pauses,  the  entire  series  being 
repeated  with  occasional  variation.  Moreover,  they  seem  to 
have  an  uncanny  appreciation  of  harmonic  sequence,  as  the  ex- 
amples will  show.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  a  given 
theme  means  to  them  a  certain  succession  of  definite  pitches. 
A  rather  unusual  performance  of  a  Hermit  Thrush  was  observed 
by  the  writer,  in  which  the  bird  would  sing  the  theme: 

in  the  key  of  A,  two  or  three  themes  in  other  keys,  then  the  theme 
just  mentioned  in  the  key  of  B  fiat,  followed  by  other  themes, 
then  reverting  again  to  the  theme  in  A.    This  series  was  repeated 

While  the  Wood  Thrush  and  Hermit  Tlu-ush  sing  in  a  fairly 
legato  manner,  the  Olive-back  is  more  inclined  lo  the  portamento; 
in  fact,  his  song  is  often  nothing  but  a  series  of  ascending  curves, 
represented  by  a  broken  seventh-chord  heavily  slurred,  as  the 
Yeery's  song  is  a  series  of  descending  curves. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  wonderful  voices  of  the 
Thrushes.  As  each  species  of  the  family  differs  in  the  form  of 
its  song,  so,  too,  does  the  voice  have  its  own  distinctive  quality. 
The  Wood  Thrush  has  a  more  liquid  quality  than  the  others, 
though  the  high  tone  with  which  he  often  closes  a  song  has  a 
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very  thin,  reedy  timbre.  The  Hermit's  voice  habitually  displays 
more  reediness,  though  his  opening  long  tone  is  fairly  clear.  The 
Veery  has  also  a  reedy  quality,  though  full  and  mellow,  but  he 
lacks  the  melodic  ability  of  the  other  Thrushes.  His  twilight 
song  will  linger  a  long  while  in  the  memory  as  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  to  be  heard  in  the  northern  woods.  Which  of  the 
Thrushes  is  the  finest  singer  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  some  favoring 
the  Hermit  and  some  the  Wood  Thrush,  while  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
referring  to  the  Scottish  Laverock,  says: 

The  vespers  of  the  Veery. 

It  is  a  fact  which  is  often  commented  upon,  that  the  American 
people  have  no  heritage  of  folk-song  such  as  has  enriched  the 
musical  life  of  many  European  nations.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  found  in  the  songs  of  the  American  Negro  and  the  American 
Indian,  both  groups  of  songs  having  originated  in  this  country, 
though  from  alien  races.  Slay  I  venture  to  suggest  that  to  these 
groups  which  ;irc  distinctively  indigenous  to  this  country,  wo 
add  a  third  group  which  is  just  as  truly  American — -the  songs  of 
American  birds?  While  I  do  not  advocate  the  extensive  use  of 
bird-melodies  in  art-songs,  I  have  for  some  time  felt  that  we  should 
have  a  body  of  songs  for  children  based  upon  bird-melodies  and 
calls  which  should  thus  be  distinctively  our  own,  for  as  American 
birds  differ  from  the  birds  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  so  their 
songs  are  peculiarly  an  American  possession. 

The  importance  of  encouraging  bird  study  on  the  part  of 
children  has  been  pretty  generally  recognized  throughout  the 
country.  May  I  suggest,  as  a  final  word,  that  not  the  least 
important,  fcaturr  of  i ;r? l  study  should  be  the  careful  hearing 
ot  bird-songs  and  call-notes,  for  aside  from  the  development 
of  the  aesthetic  sense,  what  finer  ear-training  could  be  devised 
than  the  discrimination  of  the  infinite  variety  of  tone  qualities, 
rhythms  and  melodic  forms  to  be  heard  in  the  performances  of 
our  feathered  friends  of  field  and  forest? 
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By  ARTHUR  GEORGE1 

T>  read,  or  not  to  read— music:  that  is  the  question.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  instrumentalist  is  provided  for,  rather 
well,  in  the  note,  or  staff,  system;  for  infinite  repetitions  of 
each  note  of  the  score  to  its  invariable  place  in  key  and  finger 
position  on  the  instrument  makes  the  mere  pitching  of  tones  a 
virtually  automatic  process. 

But  the  human  throat  contains  no  places  named  C,  D,  E,  P, 
G,  A,  B;  with  their  justly  celebrated  fiats  and  sharps. 

And  that,  to  the  discerning  and  imaginative  music-master — 
the  lover  of  the  art  for  its  own  glorious  sake— should  immediately 
clinch  my  argument  for  a  tone  system.  Nevertheless,  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  I  must  go  on,  beating  my  already  diminished 
head  against  a  dead  wall  of  conservatism;  that  has  its  daily  and 
nightly  struggles  with  a  set  of  difficulties  that  appear  to  be  accepted 
as  inherent  in  the  art.  while  actually  they  are  artificially  set  up  in 
discouragement  of  our  artistic  ambitions  by  an  unworkable  music 
orthography. 

This  mere  alphabet  is  habitually  known  as  "music."  Always 
it  is  a  tabulation  of  absolute  pitches,  visually  unrelated  to  one 
another  as  melody  or  harmony,  such  relations  being  customarily 
established  hy  instrumental  experiments. 

It  is  a  fact  often  observed  by  me  as  an  amateur  chorister,  in 
highly  cultured  communities,  that  trained  singers,  even  profes- 
sional soloists,  do  not  read  the  staff  system  directly,  in  any  but  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  melodies:  they  resort  to  a  translating 
machine,  either  listening  to  their  own  painfully  acquired  skill  on  the 
keyboard,  or  that  of  accompanist  or  director,  and  finally  getting  it 

So  serious  is  this  trouble,  and  so  universal  where  reliance  is  had 
on  the  broken  reed  we  call  the  "staff,"  that  I  feel  justified  in 

'Those  wtio  discovered  a  misprint  in  the  nolo  prenitd  to 
Muaicttl  IJunnorb-  ivi:i  have  sivm  '.he  rditcir.  1  lri:sl,  Ihc  lime: 

limit  to  eierv  debit  tt.  Even  on  the  merits  o[  Snl-fi  a/>gu 
vim  tu».  In  outer  words,  «0  tu  m  The  Musienl  Quarterly  is 
 "   ■  "    ■  '■  :-  ■      Mr.Cirwsc  iiml  Mr.  W'-:-' :"  1 
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telling  tales  out  of  singing  school,  much  as  I  would  regret  to 
humiliate  certain  fine  artists  of  iny  acquaintance:  and  they  were 
not  all  vocalists. 

For,  to  dispose  of  the  players  first,  in  a  Rossini  "Stabat  Mater" 
number  the  woodwinds  went  merrily  along  in  the  printed  key  for  a 
couple  of  measures,  while  the  strings  observed  the  injunction  to 
take  it  a  semitone  flat:  they  played  notes  regardless;  they  harkened 
not  for  tone  effects.  In  the  "Elijah"  rehearsal  a  baritone  blatted 
forth  a  "ray";  his  companion  called  it  a  "me"  by  note.  The 
trumpeter  in  "The  Trumpet  Shall  Sound,"  of  The  Messiah,  did 
his  little  whole-tone  turns  in  semitones.  All  at  the  final  orchestra 
rehearsals.  My  foolish  little  imported  book  of  to'ie  characters, 
printed  in  straight  lines  that  formed  no  staff  picture  of  the  tune  at 
all,  informed  me  instantly  what  was  wrong.  The  expert  profes- 
sionals had  to  be  corrected:  they  had  notes  which,  as  regards  pitch 
and  related  tone  values,  looked  all  alike.  It  became,  therefore,  for 
them  a  matter  of  close  observation  of  exact  places  on  lines  and 
spaces,  with  watchful  calculation  also  of  the  modifying  effects 
of  signatures  and  accidentals.  I  suspect  that  the  majority  of 
players  pay  little  heed  to  the  tone  relation  of  their  own  scores  to 
those  of  the  other  players  and  the  singers;  they  do  not  listen,  and 
in  unfamiliar  works  do  not  even  have  time  or  opportunity  to 
perceive  what  the  assembled  effect  should  be. 

Now  for  a  few  instances  in  vocal  effort,  all  in  advanced  re- 
hearsals, observed  in  niy  extremely  limited  experience  with  staff 
"readers,"  if  you  will  pardon  the  quotation  marks.  A  prominent 
basso,  guided  with  piano  cue  from  a  famous  Bach  specialist  of 
Pennsylvania,  struck  Dok  and  sang  the  next  tone  Soh,  instead  of 
Lak,  in  Mendelssohn's  "Antigone."  I  ottered  him  my  funny  little 
book,  that  instantly  told  me  what  he  failed  to  accomplish.  He 
said,  "I  quit  that  stuff  twenty  years  ago."  Alas!  Twenty  years 
too  soon.  Another  professional  basso,  from  Italy,  and  in  the  whole- 
sale liquor  business  an  a  side  line,  sang  "Mors,  mors-  stnpciiit," 
page  35,  Verdi's  "Requiem,"  as  Soh,  Fe,  Fe,  Fah,  Fak.  I  had  a 
staff  copy,  and  would  myself  have  taken  his  word  for  it.  But  it 
runs  from  Soft  down  to  Me,  three  semitones.  With  tone  characters, 
I  would  defy  any  orchestra  to  put  me  out;  and  so  could  he.  I 
have  forgotten  what  notes  they  were.  In  "Quando  Corpus"  of 
Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  which  is  a  ca-p-pclta,  tenor  and  alto  made 
an  octave  unison  of  it  in  the  second  line,  where  the  key  changes 
from  B  flat  to  F,  at  least  in  my  "idiot's  delight,"  as  it  has  been 
called.  So  the  pianist,  discreetly  in  place  for  such  an  emergency, 
had  to  act  as  referee,  breaking  the  Clinch,  pianissimo;  for  it  was 
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right  in  the  recital.  And  my  little  book  told  on  them,  instantly. 
The  tenor,  a  trained  solfaist,  was  helpless  with  n  stuff  copy. 

Then  again,  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  a  great  university, 
a  retired  organist  and  a  retired  soloist,  tenors,  were  automatically 
and  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  "'The  Elijah"  number,  "Behold! 
God  the  Lord,"  "Onward  came  the  Lord,"  second  to  fifth, 
should  then  repeat  fourth  tu  >ktli.  The  professor  ;tnd  my  "short- 
hand" both  demanded  Fah,  Fall,  Te,  Te,  Te,  Soli;  or  fourth  to 
seventh  major,  to  fifth.  Of  course,  the  other  way  sounded  more 
natural,  and  they  made  a  logical  stab  at  it.  The  notes  conspired 
with  Mendelssohn  to  trip  them  up.  It  may  happen  to  anybody, 
not  protected  by  a  graphic  score,  if  you  w  ill  pardon  me  again. 

As  a  matter  of  easily  proven  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  us 
never  hear  the  notes  of  music;  and  then  only  when  either  very 
familiar  with  the  score,  or  gifted  with  absolute  pitch.  Nor  then  do 
they  come  lo  us  with  any  musical  value  as  mere  notes,  but  always 
as  related  tones  in  melody  and  harmony:  that  is  what  music  is. 

I  regret  the  apologetic  altitude  taken  by  certain  advocates  of 
what  is  ridiculously  known  as  "tonic  sol-fa,"  who  qualify  their 
argument  by  supporting  Ihe  method,  patronizingly,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  staff.  Even  John  Curwen,  who  made  Britain  a 
vast,  singing  .society  by  the  elaboration  of  Miss  (Hover's  ideas  for 
n  tone  system,  made  of  his  own  labors  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
traditional,  highly  respectable  and  unworkable  form  that  is  our 
daily  affliction  and  time  waster. 

I  have  called  the  stall  system  a  cryptogram,  greatly  to  the 
distress  of  my  conventional  friends.  I  had  it  out  personally  here 
in  California  with  the  eminent  Bach  scholar  mentioned.  I  read 
him  the  famous  "Mass  in  B  minor,"  forward,  backward  and  ar- 
peggio; having  the  music,  specially  imported;  and  a  note  at  each 
modulation,  most  of  them  missing  in  staff. 

Understand  that  I  am  not  a  musician,  and  there  is  not  to  be 
construed  a  case  of  esccss-cgo  in  these  remarks.  The  point  is  that 
a  dub.  with  Ji  scientific  score,  written  in  the  terms  in  which  music 
is  inspired,  composed,  rendered  and  heard,  can  beat  a  trained 

ivhat.  our  singers  and  players  could  accomplish  with  music  that 
revealed  its  Lone  values  unmistakably  to  all  members  of  an  en- 
semble, each  of  them  knowing  positively  to  a  semitone  what  all 
of  the  others  are  doing  with  respect  to  his  own  tones. 

I  know  so  little  of  the  theory  of  music  technically,  that  I  must 
reduce  a  phase  of  my  argument  to  the  tempered  scale  computation, 
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and  that  is  bod  enough.  For,  in  the  usual  two  clef  vocal  score, 
with  &  range  of  four  octaves,  we  have  in  the  staff  a  matter  of 
576  tone  guesses  to  labor  with,  as  against  the  twelve  tone  certain- 
ties per  octave,  good  at  a  moment's  notice  for  any  key  desired,  of  a 
"tonic"  method.  To  illustrate,  C  may  be  any  one  of  twelve  such 
tones,  according  to  key;  C  sharp  or  D  flat  another  twelve.  And 
they  do  say  there  are  fifteen  keys! 

In  a  necessarily  limited  article  I  cannot  do  more  than  refer 
to  the  other  and  minor  tomfooleries  of  the  staff  system.  The 
whole  note  that  fits  only  a  four-four  measure;  the  signature  that 
persists  through  infinite  modulations,  such  as  in  "The  Pilgrims' 
Chorus"  and  "Come,  ye  Daughters"  of  the  "St.  Matthew  Passion," 
and  very  commonly  elsewhere;  flats  and  sharps  that  produce 
naturals  in  the  effective  key;  naturals  introduced  to  make  acci- 
dentals, and  the  two  clefs  with  their  two-tone  variance  in  reading. 
You  see  that  I  am  wholly  irreverent  toward  well  established  pre- 

It  is  distinctly  unfair  to  the  lovers  of  good  music  to  discourage 
their  studies  and  exertions  for  the  art  with  utterly  artificial  and 
irrational  barriers  that  facilitate  the  reading  of  scores  in  no  respect 
at  all,  other  than  an  approximate  chart  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
tune.  I  positively  do  not  want  the  straight  line  tonic  sol-fa  system; 
though  it  is  infinitely  superior  l«  the  stall,  for  .sinking.  But  it  is 
cluttered  with  numbered  octaves,  is  unpictorial  and  does  not  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  player  adequately.  It  has  a  scientific  basis, 
however,  and  it  works. 

My  plea,  therefore,  is  that  public  spirited  musicians  and  pro- 
moters get  together,  design  a  system  of  twelve  tone  characters, 
preferably  in  two  faces  of  type  to  separate  adjoining  voices;  with 
time  punctuation  characters;  the  quarter-note  a  "whole"  note,  or 
rather  tone;  stalF  lines  therefore  and  therewith  abolished;  key  and 
modulation  notes  only;  the  characters  set  in  the  score  according  to 
pitch  elevation,  as  nearly  done,  but  not  ciuite,  in  the  staff. 

For  this  task  and  purpose  il  is  important  that  we  take  rather 
more  than  a  present-day  view  of  the  question.  The  world  will 
have  music,  and  more  and  infinitely  better  music,  a  thousand  years 
from  now,  when  extant  compositions  will  be  museum  curios,  and 
our  greatest  musicians  and  publishers  and  impresarios  will  be  but 
faintly  memorized  names  and  biographic  sketches.  It  is  true 
that  posterity  has  never  done  anything  for  us,  but  at  least  they 
have  never  done  us  any  harm;  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  load  them 
up  with  an  incubus  against  their  uses  and  expression  of  the  finest  of 
the  arts. 
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Besides,  we  are  also  posterity,  and  have  suffered  enough, 
while  our  best  music  gathers  duat  on  library  shelves,  understudied 
vitiating];-  by  a  heavy  and  increasing  tonnage  of  transient  in- 
anities and  disturbances  of  the  musical  peace.  Because  there  is 
no  piano  handy  to  let  us  find  out  what  Bach,  Haydn,  Handel, 
Beethoven,  Tschaikowsky,  Grieg,  Verdi  and  the  other  great 
builders  of  tonal  rhymes  and  rhythms  have  been  trying  to  give  us. 

I  mean,  of  course,  a  well  considered  music  system  that  will 
serve  as  well  as  possible  every  musical  purpose  in  (he  one  form, 
either  for  vocal  or  instrumental  solo,  choral  or  keyboard  work. 

Besides,  there  ought  to  be  millions  in  it. 

On  the  Reading  or  Muaic 

Choir  rehearsals  everywhere,  where  the  staff  is  used,  consist 
of  an  endless  series  of  experiments  with  tonally  meaningless 
absolute  pitches,  retarding  the  work  and  wearying  immeasurably 
the  director,  the  inevitable  keyboard  translator  and  the  singers. 

Once  the  composition  is  thoroughly  learned,  however,  all  that 
is  needed  for  recital  is  a  starting  pitch.  Notes  are  forgotten.  If 
the  range  is  too  high  or  too  low,  take  a  lower  starting  note,  or  a 
higher,  and  proceed  exactly  as  it  is  written,  on  a  transposed  group- 
ing of  notes,  but  the  same  tune. 

Which  is  to  say,  substantially,  that  music  is  not  inspired, 
composed,  interpreted  or  heard  as  sets  and  series  of  notes,  but  as 
melody  and  harmony  of  tones,  natural  or  sophisticated  scale,  but 
never  audibly  having  reference  to  any  notes,  as  melody  or  harmony 

All  of  which  is  Ink1  iruisiu  to  a  musician  of  any  attainment  at 
all.  Yet  the  reminder  seems  to  be  very  much  in  order,  by  reason 
of  the  traditional,  round -all out,  established  methods  we  employ 
in  preference  to  the  obviously  direct  idea  of  reading  tones,  that  the 
British  people  use  successfully,  in  an  utterly  unpictorial  straight 

The  difference,  reduced  to  a  tempered  scale  computation,  is 
that  they  employ  at  the  most  seventeen  tone  characters,  shifted 
in  pitch  uniformly  by  means  of  the  keynote;  we,  in  the  staff  system, 
are  confronted  with  notes,  each  of  which  is.  accord  in  g  to  key  and 
unnamed  modulation,  any  one  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  tones  and 
semitones  of  the  scale. 

While  in  the  despised  "Ionic  solfa"  a  tuning  fork  and  the  tone- 
pitching  intuition  of  the  singers,  reading  tones  as  tones,  get  rapid 
and  certain  results,  each  voice  part  a  visible  and  audible  cue  for 
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every  other;  we,  classically  correct  and  futilely  fatalist,  listen  and 
listen  and  listen  again  to  the  interpretations  of  the  keyboard,  halt- 
ingly reading  the  time,  and  largely  memorizing  the  tune  "by  ear." 

And  then  there  is  the  other  clef,  its  other  form  of  note  readings 
and  its  confusing  two  tone  skip,  easily  disposed  of  by  means  of  a 
ledger  line  and  a  new  space  between  staves. 

And  the  "whole  note,"  poor  thing;  too  fat  to  go  into  a  short 
measure,  and  too  short  to  fill  even  a  five-four;  and  to  be  incon- 
sistently repeated  in  order  to  be  sustained  beyond  its  theoretical 

And  the  whole  note  and  the  half-note  and  the  quarter-note 
and  the  eighth  and  so  on:  each  time-size  looking  exactly  the  same 
under  all  of  the  twelve  tone  conditions,  the  most  immediately  im- 
portant detail,  the  tone  value  to  be  computed  or  remembered  from 
a  previous  occurrence,  with  a  confusing  new  set  of  calculations 
should  the  "accidentals"  cause  a  modulation,  contradicting  the 
signature. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  best  art  is  that  which  conceals  art,  then 
surely  the  staff  system  of  concealing  the  art  of  music  in  a  crypto- 
gram takes  "top  hole." 

We  are  in  this  situation  at  the  moment:  provided  with  a  sys- 
tem that  players  can  use  rather  well  for  mechanical  reasons,  and 
that  singers,  unequipped  with  note  places  in  head  or  throat  or 
lungs,  cannot  use  at  all.  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  must  resort 
to  two  systems,  each  workable  separately  for  voice  or  instrument, 
but  not  mutually  transla table  at  sight. 

On  both  sides  of  the  ocean  we  are  without  the  one  system  that 
singers  could  use  both  for  its  tonal  and  pictorial  aspects;  and  that 
players  who  arc  musicians,  reading  tones,  should  he  able  to  refer 
instantly  to  their  invariable  note  places  on  the  instrument  in  each 
given  key;  therefore  modulating'  to  a  stated  passing  key  without 
any  conscious  idea  of  transposed  readings. 

This  work,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  yet  to  be  done  with  authority 
and  completeness.  It  is  not  a  task  for  the  amateur  or  the  merely 
struggling  professional,  but  rather  for  a  college  of  cardinals  in  the 
art— for  master  musicians  to  bend  their  highest  efforts  to,  under 
the  full  authority  of  the  music  world. 

Therein  perhaps  lies  our  greatest  difficulty;  because  the  recog- 
nized masters  have  comparatively  little  to  contend  with  ill  the 
staff,  it  appears  strange  to  them  that  the  common  run  of  us  find 
it  a  confounding  thing  to  deal  with.  But,  as  the  politician  says, 
"it  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  that  confronts  us."  We  cannot 
read  music,  because  we  get  no  music  to  read.    Staves  and  notes 
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and  bars  and  rests  and  ties  and  braces  and  other  haberdashery  in 
plenty,  but  nothing  in  the  score  that  tells  graphically  what  tone 
of  that  particular  scale  the  note  is  intended  to  be.  It  becomes  a 
job  of  cross-reference  and  calculation,  without  the  machine  and  the 
expert  operator  tn  tell  the  ear  what  the  voice  is  to  do,  while  in  a 
large  minority  of  the  lines  the  signature  is  definitely  contradicted 
by  the  "accidentals;"  the  "natural"  sometimes  an  "accidental;" 
the  sharp  or  flat  another  time  a  natural,  in  the  effective  key.  It 
must  he  admitted  that  the  alleged  keynote  is  often  a  theory,  rather 
than  a  working  condition.  Sometimes,  under  test,  it  is  discovered 
not  to  be  the  key,  for  a  few  lines  or  more. 

Just  a  sketch  of  the  eonstruei  ive  side  of  the  argument.  For 
ail  practical  musical  purposes  we  need  not  more  than  twelve  tone 
characters,  preferably  new  in  form  and  reserved  fur  musical  uses. 
They  may  suggest  the  tone  letters  of  the  familiar  scale,  doh,  de, 
ray,  re,  me,  fah,  fe,  sob,  se,  lah,  le  and  te.  That  is  a  chromatic 
scale,  instantly  available  for  any  key.  They  may  be  advisedly 
engraved  in  two  faces  of  type,  to  distinguish  adjoining  voices, 
which  occasionally  meet  and  exchange  altitudes,  and  arc  found  a 
staff-con  fusion  very  commonly.  These,  unqualified  in  the  score, 
should  be  quarter-notes  in  time  value,  that  being  practically  the 
modern  whole  note.  They  are  readily  extended,  beat  by  beat,  with 
beat  divisions  and  sustaining  beat  dashes,  terminated  by  eighth, 
sixteenth  or  thirty-second  tacet  characters  in  the  last  beat;  the 
same  bein;;  used  as  tncels  in  a  heat  initially  silent,  with  the  same 
quarter-tone  character  moved  to  the  right,  with  or  without  a  fol- 
lowing tacet. 

The  point  in  this  detail  is  thai  added  beat  time  for  a  tone  is 
better  shown  by  succeeding  time  punctuations  than  in  the  form 
of  the  note,  since  this  cannot  sustain  indefinitely,  and  must  be 
incontinently  repeated.  It  also  confuses  the  score  by  such  re- 
petitions; and  by  obscuring  its  own  beat  values,  in  the  case  of  a  half 
or  whole  note. 

Then,  having  our  set  of  tone  characters,  the  printer  sets  them 
in  the  elevation  lines  corresponding  to  their  relative  pitch,  which 
is  the  one  redeeming  feature  approximated  by  the  staff.  That  is 
not  essential  to  a  tone  system,  but  is  desirable  for  instrumental 
work  and  visual  suggestion  for  the  vocalist;  also  dispensing  with 
the  figuring  of  the  outside  octaves  necessary  in  straight  line  sol-fa. 

Now  wipe  out  your  staff  lines,  and  of  course  your  spaces. 
You  positively  do  not  need  them  any  more.  The  tone  character 
tells  the  tune.  The  key  note,  by  name,  tells  the  point  of  beginning 
for  each  starting  tone  of  each  voice  or  each  instrument.  Really, 
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It  won't  bother  you  a  day,  hardly.  That  is,  if  you  ure  a  musician, 
and  fairly  bright.  For  I,  a  mere  and  very  occasional  amateur 
singer,  can  take  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Dvorak, 
Rossini — any  of  those  top  notch  fellows,  in  the  common  print  shop 
tone  system  named,  with  no  hint  of  a  picture  of  the  tunc,  and  read 
them  at  first  sight,  just  as  you  read  a  story;  except  that  I  or  any 
solfaist  can  back  track  from  the  end,  or  jump  from  voice  to  voice 
at  a  moment's  notice.  We  get  our  music  precisely  in  the  terms  in 
which  we  hear  it.  The  tone  charael it,  following  a  brief  prritnl  t>f 
training,  tells  the  vocal  cords  and  the  lungs,  as  it  were,  what  sort 
of  combination  to  put  over;  it  is  done  intuit  ion  ally,  and  it  would 
be  a  conscious  effort  to  do  it  wrong.  With  staff,  it  is  a  conscious 
and  distinctly  mathematical  effort  to  do  it  right.  In  fact,  the 
staff  system  is  a  disgrace  to  the  art;  for  the  good  and  ample  reason 
that  it  does  not  work. 

Lest  some  far-sighted,  competent  lover  of  music  should  get  my 
point  by  the  remotest  chance— I  am  becoming  a  cynic  from  ex- 
perience with  tilt-  professors  -  I  here  is  a  small  and  vita!  detail  to  be 
attended  to.  As  hinted,  the  human  throat  is  not  Cited  for  staff 
purposes — an  oversight  of  nature.  It  contains  no  key  or  fret;  a 
note,  as  a  note,  means  nothing  in  its  young  iife.  Therefore,  in  the 
case  of  a  modulation,  the  voice  must  have  an  intuitional  guide 
from  the  passing  key  to  the  new  or  transient  key  of  the  modulation, 
and  from  that  again  to  the  next.  Therefore  the  bridge  tone;  to  be 
inserted,  preferably,  between  closely  set  bars,  just  to  indicate  the 
pilch  of  the  next  tone  as  if  written  in  tin  passing  key.  Of  course, 
being  in  a  new  key  effectively,  each  succeeding  tone  has  a  new 
name  for  its  note  pitch. 

Regard  the  tone,  and  you  have  music  that  a  musician  can  read; 
putter  with  notes,  and  you  arc  into  higher  mathematics,  and  the 
composer,  not  an  absolute  pitch  genius,  cannot  read  his  own 

This  is  iconoclasm,  to  be  sure.  And  if  to  be  conventional  is 
to  be  right,  regardless  of  results,  then  staff  must  rule  (ore  verm  ore, 
and  the  congregation  will  just  begin  to  get  the  idea  of  the  new 
tune  about  the  last  stanza,  if  it  is  a  good,  long  Methodist  hymn. 

The  editor  informed  me  a  few  years  ago  that  he  had  person- 
ally examined  many  different  schemes  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress designed  for  the  circumvention  of  this  eminently  respectable 
and  traditional  accretion  of  technical  isms.  Surely,  if  staff  were 
but  fairly  and  reasonably  workable,  such  a  number  of  inventors 
would  not  have  wasted  their  time  trying  to  show  it  up  and  get  rid 
of  it. 
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We  have  shiploads  of  the  world's  best  music  scattered  around 
in  private,  professional  and  public  libraries  of  our  country,  but  for 
all  the  good  it  is  to  any  ordinary  musician,  singer  or  player,  wbo 
attempts  to  sit  down  at  a  table  and  actually  read  it,  it  might  about 
as  well  be  written  in  cuneiform  or  Chinese;  with  a  certain  advant- 
age at  least  in  the  latter  case,  wherein  each  character  always  means 
the  same  thing,  they  tell  me. 


A  REPLY  TO  "TONIC-SOLFA  :  PRO 
AND  CON" 

By  W.  G.  WHITTAKER 

IT  seems  like  harking  back  many  years  to  find  discussion  again 
on  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  new  and  the  old 
notation,  but  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland's  article  in  the  January, 
1921,  Musical  Quarterly  contains  so  many  extraordinary 
statements  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  remain 
unchallenged. 

Let  me  clearly  state  in  the  first  instance  that  I  am  not 
a  user  of  TSF.  In  my  younger  days  I  was  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  but  when  brought  face  to  face  with  practical  work  in  choral 
societies  and  choirs  of  all  sorts,  with  children  in  singing  classes 
and  with  adult  singing  pupils,  I  was  driven,  like  many  other 
musicians,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  aid  given  by  a  system  extraordi- 
narily accurate  in  its  notation,  and  devised  in  its  teaching  meth- 
ods with  insight  rarely  known  in  the  musical -educational  world. 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  musical  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  veteran  past  critic  of  "The  Times,"  but  no  man  who  has 
worked  with  singers  to  any  extent  could  possibly  have  made 
statements  such  are  contained  in  the  article  in  question.  Every 
practical  musician  will  agree  with  his  summary  that  "perhaps 
the  most  useful  work  of  TSF  is  as  the  best  possible  introduction 
to  the  staff  notation." 

"The  attempt  to  set  up  the  TSF  system  as  a  rival  to  it 
(the  staff)  is  bound  to  meet  with  ultimate  failure." 

But  it  is  scarcely  true  that  a  "great  number  of  people  in 
England"  "tell  you,  with  a  smirk  of  complacency,  that  they  do 
not  sing  from  the  old  notation."  There  may  have  been  a  great 
number  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  but  the  number  is  steadily 
diminishing,  and  they  are  rarely  met  with  now.  The  people  one 
meets  only  too  frequently  are  applicants  for  choral  society  mem- 
bership and  solo  singers,  who  "tell  you,  with  a  smirk  of  complac- 
ency," that  they  know  nothing  of  TSF,  and  they  are  always 
people  who  cannot  read  staff  notation  of  the  standard  of  the 
junior  classes  in  an  elementary  school.  They  cannot  keep  time, 
they  merely  guess  the  intervals  of  a  tune,  they  have  no  system- 
ized  knowledge  whatsoever.    One  sees  them  sitting  superiorly 
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inactive  in  choral  societies  when  the  conductor  explains  that  a 
passage  such  as  A  sharp,  B  sharp,  C  double  sharp  is  merely  dr  m, 
and  begs  his  singers  to  pencil  these  simple  aids  above  the  compli- 
cated notation.  The  staff-by-solfa  singer  generally  gets  the  pas- 
sage right  the  next  time,  but  the  pure  staffist  merely  guesses  again 
and  usually  guesses  wrongly. 

Three  strange  statements  occur  in  the  paragraph  beginning 
on  page  69.  Mr.  Maitland  speaks  of  the  difficulty  "of  reading 
anything  like  a  score  so  as  to  give  the  composite  idea  of  a  har- 
monic progression  by  the  sight  of  four  rows  of  figures."  But  the 
difficulty  is  simply  that  Mr.  Maitland  was  brought  up  to  read 
staff,  whereas  a  solfaist  is  brought  up  to  read  the  other  notation. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  astonishment  of  an  English  girl  who  heard 
a  Parisian  child  talking  French: — "Isn't  she  awfully  clever  to 
talk  a  difficult  foreign  language  so  easily?"  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
harmonic  progressions  are  read  in  a  solfa  score  by  exactly  the 
same  process  that  a  siaffist  of  experiences  uses;  the  latter  does 
not  read  individual  notes,  but  recognises  by  signs  in  the  context 
what  the  progression  is,  say  a  dominant  chord  followed  by  the 
tonic;  he  knows  i(,  whether  it  is  in  the  key  of  F  or  of  F  sharp,  and 
he  can  recall  instantly  the  mental  effect.  Only,  a  solfaist's  path 
is  made  easy  for  him  hy  his  notation;  there  is  only  one  way  of 
writing  the  dominant  chord,  only  one  way  of  writing  the  tonic 
chord;  in  staff  there  are  sixteen  ways  with  key -sign  at  ores  alone, 
not  counting  those  with  accidentals.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  use  solfa 
notation  myself,  but  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  elements  of 
harmony  in  the  letter  method  soon  reveals  that  multitudes  of 
difficulties  are  cleared  out  of  the  track  of  the  learner. 

The  second  statement  is  even  more  amazing,  that  "the  represen- 
tation of  rests,  and  in  general  of  the  endurance  of  notes,  as  well  as 
of  silences,  is  imperfect."  Anything  more  simple  and  teachable  than 
the  solfa  method  of  indicating  the  lengths  of  both  notes  and  rests 
cannot  be  conceived.  While  none  of  us  would  willingly  part 
with  our  old  familiar  friends  the  crotchet  and  the  minim,  one  has 
only  to  teach  both  notations  to  a  class  of  young  people  to  find 
out  how  relatively  ensv  John  Curueii's  plans  are. 

"The  absence  of  any  indication  as  to  the  length  of  time 
during  winch  the  one  part  upon  which  the  singer's  attention  has 
to  be  fixed,  should  keep  silence,  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
impart  even  to  an  intelligent,  choir  any  composition  of  a  poly- 
phonic character."  This  is  the  strangest  statement  of  all.  All 
tonic-solfa  copies  ire  printed  in  score,  nil  bars  of  rest  arc  clearly 
given,  for  the  duration  of  these  the  singer  simply  keeps  his  or 
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her  eye  upon  the  nearest  line.  Where  is  the  difficulty?  No 
eboirtrainer  has  ever  found  one.  In  reality,  it  is  much  simpler 
than  in  staff  notation;  the  letter  system  is  more  economical  of 
space,  the  lines  are  therefore  closer  together,  the  eye  has  not  to 
travel  so  far  in  search  of  a  line  to  follow,  and  moreover  a  soprano 
or  alto  has  not  to  think  of  a  buss  stave  while  following,  during  rests, 
a  part  for  that  voice.  I  fail  utterly  to  see  how  this  distinguished 
critic  could  have  made  such  an  acousat inn . 

In  modern  teaching  of  TSF  it  is  not  customary  to  consider 
the  relative  minor  as  "merely  an  offshoot  as  it  were  of  the  major 
scale,  to  be  constantly  referred  to  the  keynote  of  that  scale 
instead  of  to  its  own  keynote."  It  is  pretty  commonly  recog- 
nized now  that  the  most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  teach  the  major 
and  relative  minor  scales  as  equals,  merely  groups  of  notes  chosen 
from  a  common  body,  one  with  doh  as  keynote,  the  oilier  with 
lah  as  keynote.  This  is  historically  the  correct  method.  If 
M.  d'Indy  is  right  in  the  theory  lie  propounded  in  one  of  his 
Schola  Cantorum  addresses,  thai  the  .student  should  live  through 
briefly  the  various  phases  which  musical  art  in  its  evolution  to 
modernity  has  itself  passed  through  slowly,  and  that  the  histor- 
ical perspective  thus  gained  is  of  infinite  value  to  the  development 
of  musical  consciousness,  thin  this  plan  of  teaching  the  two 
fundamental  scales  of  music  of  recent  centuries  is  sound.  Most 
certainly  it  is  practically  of  much  value. 

Mr.  Maitland's  table  of  the  method  of  noting  the  modes 
is  such  obviously  special  pleading,  that  the  present  writer  had  to 
read  it  through  several  times  to  see  if  it  was  really  meant  seriously. 
For  purposes  of  reference  Mr.  Maitland's  table  is  given  below, 
but  with  the  letter-names,  such  as  would  be  used  by  any  teacher, 
given  on  the  right  hand  side  in  each  case.  No  further  comment 
is  needed. 


I 

in 

V 

VII 

IX 

Dorian 

I'liTi/tidm 

Mixotydian 

kalian 

d'  r' 

d1  ra' 

d1  f 

d'  s 

d'  1 

ta  d' 

ta  r' 

t  n 

ta  f 

1  t 

H  1 
f  B 

la  d' 
s  t 
f  1 

1  r 
s  d 
fe  t, 

1  m 

f  d 

la  f 
f  r 

n  1, 

.■.  t. 

de"  f 

r  1, 

r  t. 

d  r 

d  n 

d  s, 

d  1, 

Mr.  Maitland's  lack  of  real  knowledge  of  practical  TSF  work  is 
shown  by  the  lowest  three  names  he  gives  in  the  Phrygian  Mode. 
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No  teacher  would  dream  of  using  d  de  ma  under  any 
whatsoever.  It  falsifies  all  principles  of  teaching,  drama  has  an 
entirely  different  mental  effect,  and  though  difficult,  is  quite 
singable;  d  de  ma  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Maitland's  criticism  of  the  method  of  noting  modu- 
lation is  again  special  pleading.  "Every  slightest  modulation" 
does  not  require  a  shifting  of  the  mind  to  the  new  tonic.  It 
is  only  where  a  really  definite  key-change  takes  place  that  a  change 
of  tonic  is  marked.  The  charm  which  is  exercised  by  a  gradual 
change  in  the  hearer's  attitude  towards  a  new  key,  of  whichMr. 
Maitland  speaks  so  excellently,  is  not  interfered  with  in  the  least 
by  the  notational  plan,  any  more  that  it  would  be  by  a  change  of 
key-signature  m  staff  during  such  a  passage.  Notation  is  not 
music,  but  merely  the  means  of  writing  music.  The  difficulty 
which  Mr.  Maitland  finds  in  "reading  anything  like  a  score" 
does  not  qualify  him  to  speak  definitely  on  this  point.  The 
"elaborate  mental  calculation  to  the  effect  that  the  note  he  has 
approached  as  Soh  is  for  the  next  few  bars  to  be  thought  of  as  Doh" 
is  infinitely  less  puzzling  than  the  elaborate  mental  calculations 
that  a  staff  reader  has  to  go  through  when  passages  are  written 
in  a  key  which  differs  from  the  key- signature.  If  Mr.  Maitland 
had  ever  tried  !.<>  teach  sighi-singing,  he  would  have  found  that 
here  he  is  trying  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  Curiously 
enough,  his  position  is  completely  refuted  by  a  series  of  piano- 
forte classics  issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Stanley 
Hawley,  in  which  the  chief  merit  is  the  disappearance  of  untold 
numbers  of  accidentals  by  the  simple  expedient  of  changing  the 
key -signature  where  the  key  does  really  change.  I  believe  that 
in  a  single  line  upwards  of  KM)  accidentals  are  deleted.  Now  this 
is  exactly  the  same  process  as  is  adopted  in  John  Curwen's  plan 
of  indicating  modulation.  Let  the  reader  try  the  experiment  of 
writing  bars  34  to  37  of  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  D  flat,  Op.  27,  No.  2, 
changing  the  signature  to  three  sharps.  Almost  every  accidental 
disappears.  An  experienced  player  docs  not  read  all  these  signs, 
lie  merely  "senses"  the  key,  and  the  fixed  key -si.snat.ure  disappears 
from  his  mind.  But  the  beginner  has  to  plod  slowly  through  the 
bewildcrinp  forest,  of  accidentals.  But  then  in  the  case  of  the 
piano  music  it  was  Chopin  who  caused  the  "elaborate  mental 
calculation"  necessary  to  read  hundreds  of  redundant  signs,  so 
criticism  must  be  silenced!  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  present 
writt-r  that  unnecessary  complication  can  be  caused  in  sulfa 
notation  by  pettifogging  changes  of  key,  but  these  are  not  usually 
indulged  in  by  translators,  especially  nowadays. 
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A  strange  statement  is  the  following:  "Perhaps  some  bold 
TSF  advocate  has  tried  to  put  Bach's  B  Minor  Mass  into  this 
notation,  but,  if  so,  I  am  sure  that  most  people  who  have  attempted 
(o  learn  it  by  that  notation  will  have  flown  to  the  safe  simplicity 
of  the  staff."  If  Mr.  Maitland  had  ever  tried  to  teach  a  large 
choral  society  works  such  as  Bach's  B  Minor  Mass,  he  would  never 
talk  of  the  "safe  simplicity  of  the  staff"  or  of  people  flying  from 
TSF  to  the  customary  notation.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  that  I  have  taught  this  work,  both  Passions,  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  existing  church  cantatas  of  the  master,  practically 
every  important  classical  choral  work  from  Byrd  to  Brahms,  and 
numerous  modern  British  works  by  Hoist,  Vaughan  Williams, 
Grainger,  Dale,  Elgnr,  Bnntock,  Delius  and  others.  If  I  had  to 
choose  between  a  choir  of  solfaists  using  the  despised  translation, 
and  a  choir  of  staffists  with  no  knowledge  of  solfa,  there  would 
cot  be  a  moment's  hesitation.  Let  me  quote  on  instance.  When 
Dr.  Coward's  Sheffield  Choir  had  to  learn  Beethoven's  "Missa 
Si>lenmis"  (which  is  inure  difficult  chorally  than  Hach's  It  Minor 
Mass)  with  other  works  in  a  single  month  of  rehearsals,  the  work 
was  translated  into  TSF,  and  lithographed  specially. 

Mr.  Maitland  said  in  the  "Times";  "This  truly  magnificent 
singing  of  truly  magnificent  music  was  a  fitting  climax  to  an 
interesting  festival." 

An  ideal  choir  is  one  in  which  all  members  sing  from  staff, 
and  have  a  good  knowledge  of  solfa  as  a  foundation.  Over  and 
over  again,  particularly  in  rehearsing  modern  works,  with  their 
awkward  intervals,  terrifying  notation  and  innumerable  key- 
changes,  a  reference  to  solfa  is  the  only  sure  means  the  choir- 
trainer  has  of  obtaining  correctness  from  his  singers.  The 
solfa-trained  reader  jots  down  on  his  or  her  copy  the  letter- 
names  of  the  notes,  and  most  of  the  difficulty  is  conquered. 
Hours  of  talk  about  perfect  fifths  and  augmented  seconds  and 
the  like  would  not  have  anything  like  (he  effect  of  an  explanation 
on  the  lines  mentioned.  Choir-members,  or  any  other  vocalists, 
do  not  sing  by  a  mental  calculation  of  intervals,  but  they  repro- 
duce series  of  sounds  which  they  have  become  familiar  with  as 
the  result  of  experience.  Solfa  simplifies  that  process  better  than 
any  other  plan  invented  by  the  wit  of  music-teaching  man. 

Mr.  Maitland  says  that  the  "weightiest  objection  which 
trained  musicians  have  to  TSF  is  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
music  provided  for  its  pupils."  Now,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
spread  of  the  movement,  there  was  a  tremendous  demand  for 
teachers,  and  any  man  who  had  acquired  any  fluency  in  sight- 
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singing,  which  was  easily  obtained  through  attendance  at  a  few 
classes,  could  find  work  as  a  teacher  of  ardent  disciples.  II  was 
inevitable  that  the  taste  of  many  of  these  people  should  be  mis- 
erably poor.  The  result  was  that  the  standard  of  music  used 
and  published  was  very  low.  But  that  day  has  passed  away; 
there  are  no  longer  multitudes  of  singing  classes  held  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  spite  of  the  bad  music 
taught,  the  extinction  of  these  classes  has  been  a  great  loss  to 
the  world  of  choral  music.  The  level  of  sight-reading  of  appli- 
cants for  membership  in  choral  societies  is  much  lower  than  it 
was;  there  arc  few  public  classic  in  which  adults  can  revise  what 
they  learned  in  childhood  and  increii.se  their  skill  to  qualify  for 
good  choirs.  A  deputation  waited  upon  the  Hoard  of  LMucation 
in  January  of  last  year  to  complain  that  the  standard  of  sight- 
singing  of  st  u ileitis  entering  training  colleges  had  fallen  enormously 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  W"d  h  all  s  heir  fan  lis,  these  amateur 
worker?  laid  foundations  on  which  every  choral  society  imill,  and 
the  need  of  a  modern  equivalent  of  the  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm 
started  by  John  Curwen  and  his  disciples  is  painfully  evident 
to-day.  No  one  can  argue  that  the  standard  of  music  in  choirs 
and  singing  classes  at  this  day  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  how  can 
that  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  nutation!  It  is  the  same 
argument  as  was  used  by  a  Member  of  Parliament  against  an 
educational  bill  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  that  if  the  people 
learned  to  spell  they  would  read  atheistical  books,  and  turn  into 
unbelievers.  It  was  better  for  their  souls  that  they  should  never 
learn  to  read  at  all,  but  remain  attached  to  the  church.  Is  no 
bad  music  issued  in  statF?  Do  "trained  musicians"  wish  to 
abolish  staff  notalion  because  fox-trots.,  ragtimes,  sentimental 
drawing-room  ballads  and  the  like  are  played  and  sung  by  those 
people  who  have  unfortunately  learned  crotchets,  quavers,  and 
clefs?  I  am  afraid  that  if  lists  of  the  music  published  in  both 
notations  were  made  and  collated,  She.  larger  proportion  of  bad 
music  would  be  credited  to  the  hallowed  notation  of  "trained 

I  agree  that  it  is  "a  sad  experience  to  go  into  a  school  in 


some  part  of  England  where  all  the  childrei 

beautiful  quality  and  all  or  nearly  all  poss 

instinct,  and  to  hear  the  kind  of  trash  which  i 

s  being  forced  into 

their  throats."    That  is  not  the  fault  of  TSF 

',  but  of  the  con- 

ditions  under  which  teachers  are  selected  an 

d  trained  for  their 

profession,  the  system  of  examinations  which  i 

nsists  on  cramming 

in  essential  subjects,  and  dropping  such  thi 

ngs  as  music,  and 
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lvtiich  prevents  many  intending  teachers  from  even  getting  the 
customary  training  of  a  child  in  music  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  and  in  pupil  teachers'  centre,  because  music  does  not 
count  in  marks  [credits]. 

The  writer  has  had  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience 
in  a  University  where  teachers  are  trained,  and  he  finds  that  the 
best  classification  he  can  make  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  session 
is  by  the  amount  of  rending  ability  in  solfa  that  students  possess. 
If  they  know  the  tetter  notation  well,  they  can  advance  very 
greatly  in  general  musicianship  during  their  short  College  course 
and  the  miserably  small  amount  of  time  available  for  musical 
work;  if  not,  then  the  task  is  a  difficult  one  indeed.  And  Mr. 
Maiflaiul  blames  TSF  for  prior  hisle  in  stings  in  schools! 

Another  statement  shows  that  Mr.  Mai t land  is  not  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  TSF  teaching.  He  says  that  the  "singer's 
mind  is  always  hampered  by  the  temptation  to  repeat,  instead 
of  the  words  put  down  for  him,  the  actual  syllables  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  notes  he  sings."  Every  teach- 
ing manual  of  TSF  insists  that  the  syllables  must  be  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  sufficient  practice  should  be  given  in  singing 
to  laa.  It  is  a  first  principle  of  leaching  that  one  thing  should 
be  mastered  at  once.  Any  one  who  has  taught  in  a  school  knows 
that  the  quickest  and  surest  way  of  learning  a  song  is  to  teach 
the  tune  by  solfa  (whether  from  the  letter  notation,  or  from  the 
Staff  by  means  of  these  syllables),  then  have  if.  sung  Ir.  laa,  and 
then  to  the  words.  Let  any  elementary  or  secondary  school- 
music  teacher  be  asked  as  to  whether  children  prefer  solfa  syl- 
lables or  words  when  they  know  a  song! 

There  is  a  cryptic  remark  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Mait- 
land's  article.  "The  difficulty  of  expressing  any  of  the  more 
complicated  kinds  of  music,  and  the  kind  of  attitude  generally 
adopted  by  Hnlfaists  towards  real  musie.  lias  caused  the  managers 
of  many  festivals  to  forbid  any  competing  choir  to  use  TSF." 
If  the  music  for  the  competition  cannot  be  translated  into  TSF, 
why  is  there  need  to  forbid  itP  Will  not  the  edict  keep  Solfaists 
out  of  the  festival  and  allow  them  to  remain  wallowing  in  their 
own  mire?  If  a  festival  is  to  be  for  the  elect,  why  hold  it  at  all? 
The  statement  is  difficult  to  understand;  perhaps  it  is  meant  that 
in  sight-singing  competitions  staff  is  insisted  on.  If  so,  it  is  a 
very  desirable  necessity.  The  grave  mistake  of  teachers  in  the 
past  has  been  to  neglect  to  lead  their  students  to  the  conventional 
notation.  Fluency  is  so  easily  obtained  that  it  is  a  temptation 
to  go  no  further. 
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In  conclusion,  a  statement  of  the  attitude,  not  of  the  writer 
alone,  but  of  the  vast  majority  of  choir-trainers  and  teachers  of 
class-singing  in  the  country,  towards  this  question.  No  system 
has  ever  been  designed  which  is  so  valuable,  io  psychological 
insight,  in  practical  utility,  in  case  of  handling,  in  adaptability 
to  the  general  mass  of  the  taught,  as  John  Curwen's  TSF.  The 
easiest  approach  to  car-training,  sight -singing,  musical  jipprrcia- 
tion,  is  through  its  doors.  The  easiest  and  most  effective  nay 
of  teaching  staff  notation  is  to  take  every  step  in  solfa  first  and 
then  apply  it  immediately  to  staff  notation.  The  two  notations 
should  exist  side  by  side.  Where  staff  only  is  taught,  or  "here 
the  amount  of  solfa  reading  is  strictly  limited,  staff  reading  suffers 
in  fluency  and  certainty.  While  misplaced  enthusiasm  in  the 
early  days  of  the  movement  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  evil  amidst 
much  good,  it  would  be  folly  for  the  present  generation  of  teachers 
ami  choral  oindiH'lurs  and  private  siiigiii^-teaclicr.s  to  abandon 
the  benefits  it  can  bring.  TSF  notation  should  he  strictly  used 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  the  reading  from  staff,  the 
cultivation  of  ear  and  musical  susceptibility. 
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HEINRICH  HEINE'S  MUSICAL 
FEUILLETONS' 


HEINE  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Napoleon,  as  is 
witnessed  by  his  famous  "Two  Grenadiers,"  with  which 
Schumann's  song  setting  is  identified  for  all  time,  and 
which  was  written  in  181!),  when  lie  was  preparing  for  his  uni- 
versity studies  in  Diisscldorf.  Sitting  on  a  liench  in  the  old  Biif- 
garlen  in  that  city,  lie  heard  behind  him  "confused  voices  which 
lamented  the  fate  of  the  poor  Frenchmen  who,  dragged  off  to 
Siberia  subsequent,  to  tin-  Russian  enmpnign,  were  kepi  then-  fur 
many  years,  although  peace  tisttl  long  since  been  declared,  and 
were  only  now  returning  home."  In  Paris,  in  1837,  he  could  not 
help  but  hear  the  Napoleonic  ballads,  notably  the  songs  which 
were  sung  to  Bcrunger's  popular  texts,  and  his  word  picture  of 
the  blind  Napoleonic  veteran  of  Dieppe,  who  sang  them  nightly 
to  the  waves,  has  every  right  to  he  included  in  his  feuilletons. 

It  occurs  in  the  letters  from  Paris  of  the  year  1837,  written 
during  May,  "Concerning  the  French  Stage,"  and  will  be  found  in 
the  fifth  letter,  "Napoleon's  Importance  for  the  I'relii'h  Stage." 
with  its  happy  view  of  Napoleon  in  French  popular  song: 

I  Lave  never  seen  vaudeville  which  Napoleon  sung.  Kvcryone 
else  sings,  i  have  even  heard  old  I'Vitr,,  fmlt'rir.  le  Grawl,  singing  in 
vaudeville,  and  singing  such  wretched  verses  that  one  might  believe  tic 
had  written  tliem  himself.  In  fact,  the  verses  of  these  (French)  vaude- 
ville* arc  beneath  contempt,  but  not  their  music,  cs])eciftlly  In  pieces  in 
which  peg-leg  veterans  sing  the  Emperor's  greatness  as  a  general  and  his 
sorrowful  end.  The  gracious  [iglilucss  of  vaudeville  in  such  case,  takes 
on  an  elegiac-sentimental  tone  which  might  move  even  a  German.  The 
poor  tests  to  these  fW/jffliW.s  are  then  adapted  to  those  familiar  melo- 
dies to  which  the  people  sings  its  Napoleonic  sonas.  'the  tiller  are  echoed 
hen-  in  every  place,  one  might  believe  they  float  in  the  air.  or  that  the 
hirds  sing  them  in  the  branches  of  the  trees.  These  clegiae-scnti mental 
melodies  are  continually  hi  my  mind,  as  I  hear  them  sung  by  young  girls, 
little  children,  crippled  sohiiers,  with  all  sorts  of  accompaniments  and 
every  kind  of  variation.  It  was  the  blind  invalid  of  the  eitadel  of  Dieppe 
who  sang  them  linisl  touching!;-.  My  dwelling  lay  at  the  very  fool  of 
the  citadel  of  Dieppe  where  it  projects  out  into  ibe  sea,  and  there,  on 
those  dark  walls,  the  old  man  sat  for  nights  at  a  time  and  sang  the  deeds 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.    The  ocean  seemed  to  listen  to  his  songs,  and 

'Ciintinaeii  from  Ihc  January.  19!*,  miraln  r.  As  tln-re'rrnuirkpil,  111?  ]''eiiilletnns 
were  tran-tatrfl  Irora  Iho  German  l,j  Mr.  FrtI!,rii  k  H.  M:irl.:in.  ivtio  also  wrote  Lbc 
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the  word  qhi'ar  always  progressed  so  solemnly  across  the  waves,  wliicli 
sometime,  swirled  iij.  [[i  admiration  :iri(l  then  silently  continued  on  their 
nocturnal  wav.  When  thev  reached  Saint  Helena,  perhaps  they  greeted 
that  tragic  rock  with  reverence,  or  nunc  their  billows  against  it  in  sor- 
rowful displcii-m-e.  Many  a  night  (  stood  at  the  window  and  listened 
to  him,  the  old  invalid  of  Dieppe.  1  cannot  forget  him.  1  can  still  see 
him  silting  on  the  old  wall,  while  Ihe  moon  comes  forih  from  the  dark 
clouds,  and  floods  him  with  a  melancholy  radiance,  the  Ossian  of  the 
Empire! 

The  Grand  Opera  :  Rossini  and  Meyehbeeh 

To  the  "Musical  lleports  from  Paris"  belongs  Heine's  ac- 
count of  "The  First  I'crfonnunce  of  Meyerbeer's  I.cs  Huguenots!" 

Paris,  March  1,  1838. 
Yesterday  was  a  strange  day  for  the  fine  world  of  Paris— the  first 
performance  of  Meycrlieer's  long  yearned  for  "I  liigncuot  s"  was  given  at 
the  Opera,  end  liothschild  gave  Ills  first  great  ball  in  his  new  hotel,  f 
wished  to  enjoy  both  delimits  on  the  same  evening,  and  overindulged 
to  such  ail  exlellt  tiiat  !  still  feel  as  if  i  were  intoxicated,  thoughts  and 
pictures  staggering  around  in  iny  head,  and  hardly  able  to  write,  being 
so  deafened  and  weary.  There  can  he  no  i|oeslion  of  judgment.  One 
had  to  listen  to  "Uoliert  Ic  diuble"  half  a  dozen  times  before  one  pene- 
trated all  Ihe  beauties  n\  this  ma-l  crwork.  And  critics  declare  that 
Meverbecr  has  .shown  still  greater  perfection  of  form,  a  more  ingenious 
onrryiiigmcl  <>F  ilelail  in  "I.e.,  Huguenots."  He  is  probably  the  greatest 
living  contrapuntist  of  the  present  day.  Ihe  greatest  artist  in  music;  and 
this  time  lie  eomes  forward  with  entirely  novel  formative  creations,  he 
brings  forth  new  forms  in  ill.:  realm  of  lone,  and  oilers  new  melodies,  quite 
extraordinary  ones,  though  he  docs  not  do  so  in  anarchic  plenteous- 
ness,  but  where  ami  when  he  wishes,  at  the  place  where  they  arc  needed. 
Herein  lie  differs  from  other  genial  imisieians.  who.-e  wealth  of  melody 
really  helray.s  their  hick  of  artistry,  for  they  allow  themselves  to  In- 
carried  away  on  the  flood-tide  of  their  melodies,  and  obey  rather  than 
command  their  imisie.  Mcvcrhcer's  artistic  sense  was  with  entire 
cnrroitncss  compared  with  Coel  lie's  vestcrdav.  In  the  fover  of  the  Opera. 
Onlv.  in  contrast  to  Goethe,  the  love  of  his  art.  for  music,  has  taken  on 
such  a  passionate  character  in  the  ease  of  our  great   master,  that  his 

candle  whi< li  <  i  light  to  others  is  truly  appli- 

cable in  this  man's  case.  He  is  also  the  declared  enemy  of  all  that  is 
unmusical,    nil  dissonaoecs,  all   biiwlit'.g.  all   squeaking,   anil   the  most 

■  sing  talcs  arc  told  regarding  his  antipathy  for  cats  ami  caterwauling. 

'J  he  very  presence  of  a  cat  is  enough  to  drive  him  from  Ihe  room,  and 
even  causes  him  to  fall  into  a  faint.  I  am  convinced  tiiat  Meyerbeer 
would  die  for  a  musical  article  of  fsilli  as  others  would  For  a  religions  one. 
Yes,  I  am  of  the  opinio;]  that  if  an  angel  blew  Ins  trumpet  out  of  tunc 
on  the  Hay  of  lie.-cirrcH ion,  Meyerbeer  would  be  capable  of  lying  still 
in  his  grave,  ami  not  taking  part  in  the  general  rising  of  the  dead. 
Owing  to  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  lie  is  sure  to  defeat  the  small 
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opposition  which,  railed  forth  by  the  colossal  success  of  '"Roticrt  Ic  diable" 
has  since  then  had  sufficient  leisure  to  unite,  and  which  is  sure  to  intone 
its  most  malicious  songs  of  dispraise  al  this  new  triumph  of  his.  Hence 
you  must  not  be  astonished  if  a  few  blaring  discords  are  audible  among 
the  general  cries  of  apptai ise.  A  music  publisher  who  is  not  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  new  score  will  probably  hi-  I  be  little  toe.''  [nihil  of  this  oppo- 
sition, supported  bv  sonic  musical  reputations  which  have  long  since 
faded  out  or  have  never  shone. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  yesterday  evening,  to  heboid  the  most 
clejtaut.  public  of  Paris,  festivity  althed.'  gather  in  Die  great  hall  of  the 
Opera  with  trembling  expectancy,  with  serious  respect,  almost  with 
devotion.  (In  the  posthumous  "Thoughts  and  fancies,"  Heine  de- 
clares: "Mevcrbecr  is  tin;  musical  iixt'ttrr  ih'  phtitir  i.f  the  nrist  neraev."! 
All  hcarls  seemed  moved.  This  was  music.  And  then  the  Rothschild 
ball!  Since  I  did  not  leave  until  four  o'clock  this  morning,  and  have  not 
yet  slept,  I  am  too  greatly  wearied  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  scene 
of  this  fete,  the  new  palace  built  altogether  it;  the  Renaissance  style,  and 
of  tlif  astonished  guests  who  wandered  nbout  it.  These  guests,  as  is  the 
case  at  all  the  Rothschild  toiriti,  consisted  of  a  strict  selection  of  aristo- 
cratic specimens,  calculated  to  impress  by  rca-nn  of  their  great  naiin-i  and 
high  rank,  I  lie  women  in  particular  by  their  beauly  and  dress.  As  re- 
gards this  palace  ami  its  decorations,  it  unites  ail  which  the  spirir.  of  I  lie 
sixteenth  century  could  conceive,  and  for  which  the  money  of  the 
eighteenth  century  could  pay.  in  it  the  genius  of  the  plastic  ails  com- 
petes with  the  genius  of  Rothschild.  They  have  been  working  contin- 
ually for  the  past  two  years  at  the  palace  and  its  decorations,  and  the 
sums  expended  upon  it  arc  saiti  to  have  been  enormous.  M.  dc  Roth- 
schild smiles  when  ipicsl  ioiied  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  the  Versailles  of  the 
plutocratic  autocracy.  At  Ihe  same  time  the  taste  with  which  every- 
thing has  been  carried  nut,  as  well  as  the  costliness,  must,  he  eqmdly 
admired.  M.  Duponehel  has  undertaken  the  di-ecliou  of  the  decorative 
work  and  every  I  liin;;  test  dies  to  his  good  taste.  In  general  as  well  as  in 
particular  I  he  refined  artistic  cultivation  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who 
is  not  alone  one  of  the  prettiest,  women  in  Paris,  ami  tlisl iuguished  by 
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related  to  both  and  yet  differing  from  both;  she  is  spirit,  but  spirit  de- 
manding the  measure  of  time;  she  is  matter,  but  matter  which  can  dis- 
pense with  spare. 

We  do  not  know  what  music  is.  But  we  know  what  good  music  is, 
and  we  know  still  better  what  poor  music  is;  for  we  have  heard  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  last- named  kind.  Musical  criticism  can  be  based 
only  upon  experience,  not  upon  a  synthesis;  it  should  classify  musical 
works  only  according  to  their  resemblances,  and  accept  the  impression 
which  they  make  in  gr ■'.!(■  7, i I  as  :i  standard. 

There  is  nothing  less  adequate  than  theorizing  in  music;  it  is  true 
that  we  have  rules.  iuiiI hetm.t i r ■  n 1 3 v  determined  rules;  yet  these  are  not 
music,  they  arc  only  her  qualifications,  just  as  the  art  of  drawing  nnd  the 
theory  of  color,  or  even  paint-brush  and  palette  are  not  painting,  but 
merely  necessary  means.  The  nature  of  music  is  revelation;  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  accounting  nt  it,  and  true  musical  criticism  is  a  science 

I  know  of  nothing  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  criticism  by  Monsieur 
Fetis,  or  by  bis  .-on.  Monsieur  Foetus,  who.  a  priori,  because  of  the 
reasons  last  named,  will  add  to  or  take  away  from  the  value  of  a  musical 
work  by  urgumcnlat ion.  Criticisms  of  the  kind,  written  in  a  species  of 
dialed,  and  spieed  with  Icchuicn!  evpre*.siolls.  familiar  only  to  llie  Inter- 
pret in;;  artist  and  nol  to  I  he  world  of  eollure  in  general,  lead  the  (.-real, 
mass  to  assign  ;i  certain  amount  of  credit  to  chitchat  of  its  sort,  .lust 
as  my  friend  Del  mold  has  written  a  bandbook  on  painting,  by  means  of 
which  one  may  become  an  art  connoisseur  in  t™  hours'  time,  someone 
should  write  a  similar  book  on  music,  and  employing  an  irouic  vocabu- 
l.ary  of  music -crit Ic  phrases  and  ordicst r:il  jargon,  put  an  end  to  the 
various  trade-jobs  of  a  Fetis  and  a  Foetus. 

The  best  musical  criticism,  t lie  only  kind  which  really  proves  anything, 
I  heard  last  year  ill  Marseilles,  at  a  table  d'hote  where  two  travelling  men 
were  arguing  the  question  of  the  day,  whether  Meyerbeer  or  Rossini  were 
the  greater  master.  Whenever  the  one  adjudicated  the  highest  excel- 
lence to  the  Italian,  the  oilier  countered,  not.  with  dry  words,  but  by 
trilling  some  particularly  line  melodies  from  "Robert  Ic  diablc."  Where- 
upon the  lirst  disputanl  could  think  of  no  more  striking  reply  than  eagerly 
to  sing  a  few  fragments  of  the  "Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  at  him,  and  thus  it 
wenl  throughout  the  meal.  Instead  of  a  noisy  exchange  of  meaningless 
figures  of  speech,  they  gave  us  the  most  delightful  I  able- music,  and  at  the 
cud  I  had  to  admit  that  cither  one  should  not  argue  about  music  at  all, 
or  else  do  so  only  ill  llils  realistic  way. 

You  will  notice,  dear  friend,  that  I  am  not  annoying  you  with  any 
customary  phrases  with  regard  to  the  Opera.  Yet  in  a  discussion  of  the 
French  stage,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  the  latter  without  mention.  Nor 
have  you  to  fear  a  comparative  discussion  of  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer,  in 
the  usual  style,  on  my  part.  I  confine  mvself  [o  loving  both  of  them, 
and  not  loving  either  at  the  other's  expense.  If  the  former,  perhaps, 
appeals  to  me  even  more  than  the  latter,  this  is  only  a  private  opinion, 
in  no  wise  a  recognition  of  superior  worth.  Perhaps  it  is  a  ease  of  vices 
which  sound  in  unison  with  other  vices  of  my  own  in  myself.  I  urn  by 
nature  inclined  toward  n  certain  i.hih-c  far  niintc,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
reclining  on  flowery  meads,  where  I  may  watch  the  calm  progressions 
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of  the  clouds,  and  delight  myself  with  their  illumination;  yet  chance  has 
so  willed  it  that  I  often  have  been  awakened  from  this  comfortable 
dreaming  by  hard  fate's  ungentle  poke  in  the  ribs;  that  I  have  had  to 
take  a  compulsory  part  in  the  sorrows  and  struggles  of  my  time,  and  that 
lien  my  interest  was  sincere  and  I  fought  with  the  bravest  .  .  .  Yet  I 
do  not  know  how  to  express  it,  my  impressions  always  managed  to  main- 
tain a  certain  apartness  from  the  impressions  of  the  others.  I  knew  how 
they  felt,  bill  I  felt  quite  (liifercnl  ly  from  tlu'tn.  (mil  no  niiilk'r  how  lustily 
I  exercised  my  w.ir-slce.d.  and  how  mercilessly  I  hewed  into  the  foe,  yet 
the  fever,  the  joy  or  the  terror  of  battle  never  took  possession  of  mc. 

I  was  often  disturbed  with  regard  to  my  inward  peace  of  mind,  for  I 
noticed  that  mi  thoughts  were  elsewhere  while  I  was  exchanging  blows 
i:i  the  thickest  of  the  partisan  bailie,  and  at  times  I  thought  myself 
like  Ogier,  the  Dane,  who  fought  against  the  Saracens  while  in  a  dream. 
Rossini  cannot  help  but  Appeal  more  to  a  person  of  this  type  than  Meyer- 
beer; and  yet  there  arc  times  when,  even  though  he  may  not  give  him- 
self up  to  it  completely,  the  music  of  the  latter  will  receive  his  enthusi- 
astic homage.  It  is  fin  the  waves  uf  the  Rossi  nian  music  l.hiil.  the  individual 
joys  and  sorrows  of  mankind  rock  most  comfortably  to  and  fro:  love 
and  hatred,  tenderness  and  longing,  jealousy  and  pouting,  it  is  all  the 
i-i.ihited  Fcelinj;  of  tin:  individual.  Hence  I  he  predominance  ol  melody  is 
characteristic  of  Rossini's  music,  which  is  always  the  proximate  expres- 
sion of  an  individual  emotion.  In  Meyerbeer,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
End  that  harmony  Is  the  overlord;  the  melodies  die  away,  nay,  are 
drowned,  in  the  flood  of  the  harmonic  masses,  as  the  individual  sensations 
of  individual  ]>eople  are  drowned  in  the  collective  feeling  of  an  entire 
nation.  Our  souls  like  to  plunge  into  these  harmonic  streams  when  the 
woes  and  joys  of  all  humanity  take  possession  of  them,  and  they  take 
sides  in  the  great  social  questions.  Meyerbeer's  music  is  social  rather 
than  individual;  the  grateful  present,  which  rediscovers  its  inner  and 
external  feuds,  its  division  of  mind  and  struggles  of  the  will,  its  need  and 
ita  hope  in  his  music,  celebrates  its  own  passion  and  enthusiasm  while  il 
is  applaud  inn  the  great  maciiro.  Rossini's  music  was  better  fitted  for 
the  period  of  tin*  Restoration,  when,  after  great  battles  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  sentiment  on  behalf  of  their  jireal  collective  interests  was 
relegated  to  the  background  by  men  who  were  jaded,  and  the  sense  for 
the  individual  ego  could  once  more  enter  into  its  legitimate  rights. 
Rossini  would  never  have  allained  Lis  great  popularity  d'iring  tin: 
Revolution  or  the  Kinpirc  Robespierre  might,  perhaps,  have  Licensed 
him  of  writing  anti-piil riotie,  modernist  melodies,  anil  Napoleon  would 
surely  not  have  made  him  a  bandmaster  in  the  Grande  armU,  where  he 
had  need  of  a  collective  enthusiasm.  .  . 

Poor  Swan  of  Pesaro!  the  Gallic  cock  and  the  imjierial  eagle  would, 
perhaps.  Lave  torn  you  limb  from  limb;  and  more  suited  to  you  than 
the  battle-fields  of  a  civic  virtue  and  of  glory  was  Ihe  eahu  lake,  along 
whose  shores  the  cultivated  lilies  nodded  peacefully  to  you,  and  where 
you  could  quietly  scull  up  and  down,  beauty  and  loveliness  in  your  every 
motion.  The  Restoration  was  Rossini's  day  of  triumph,  and  even  the 
stars  of  heaven  which  were  keeping  holiday  at  the  time,  and  no  longer  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  fates  of  nations,  harked  to  him  with  delight. 
The  July  Revolution,  in  the  meantime,  has  caused  a  great  commotion 
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in  heaven  and  on  earth;  stars  anil  men.  angels  nnd  kings,  aye,  our 
Lord  (iftj  Himself,  have  been  torn  out  of  I heir  state  of  peace,  once  more 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  on  hand,  have  neither  leisure  nor  sufficient 
peace  of  mini)  til  delight  themselves  with  the  melodies  of  individual 
emotion,  mill  i.oly  when  the  great  choruses  of  "Robert  le  diablo"  or  the 
"Ilugucunls"  rumble  harmonically,  exult  harmonically,  sob  harmoni- 
cally, do  their  hearts  listen  and  soli,  exult,  thunder  or  rumble  in  enthu- 

Tliis  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  reason  fur  Hint,  unheard-of,  colossal 
applause  awarded  the  two  great  operas  of  Meyerbeer  throughout  the 
world.  Ifi-  is  the  roan  of  his  time,  nnd  the  time,  which  always  knows 
how  to  select  its  men,  has  tumuli  nousSy  raised  him  upon  its  shield  and 
proclaimed  his  rule,  and  holds  its  joyous  entry  with  him.  It  is  not 
exactly  a  comfortable  position,  thus  to  he  carried  In  triumph:  owing  to 
the  awkwardness  or  unskilfulness  of  a  single  shield-bearer  one  may 
oscillate  in  the  roost  ticklish  manner,  or  even  surfer  severe  bodily  [lam- 
age:  the  crowns  of  Ho  with  which  are  filing  at  one's  head,  may  on  occasion 
indict  greater  injury  than  they  alford  refreshment,  when  they  do  not 
actually  defile  one,  coming,  from  dirly  hands;  and  the  overweight  of 
laurels  can  surely  cause  the  sweat  of  anxiety  to  run  plentifully.  .  .  a 
smile  of  extreme  irony  curls  liussiui's  Com  Italian  lips  when  he  encounters 
such  a  processional,  and  he  then  complains  of  his  weak  stomach,  which 
is  growing  weaker  dav  by  dav.  so  that  he  declares  he  can  no  longer  cat 
at  all. 

This  is  bard,  for  Rossini  was  always  one  of  the  greatest  of  gourmands. 
Meyerbeer  is  exactly  the  opposite;  In  his  personal  appearance  as  his 
enjoyments,  lie  is  moderation  itself.  Only  when  lie  has  invited  friends 
does  one  find  his  table  well  set.  Once  when  I  intended  to  dine  with 
him  «  In  furlune  tin  pill,  I  found  him  sitting  down  (0  a  wretched  dish  of 
dried  cod,  which  formed  bis  whole  dinner.  Naturally  I  declared  that 
I  had  a  I  read  v  eaten. 

Main'  have  sahl  that  he  is  miserlv.  This  i-  not  the  ease,  lie  is 
only  miserly  with  regard  to  his  own  personal  expenses.  Toward  others 
he  is  eenerO'iitv  itself,  nod  unfurl liiinti  compatriots  of  his,  in  uur< iciilar. 
have  even  abuse,!  this  gen.-vo.ity.  I'imanthropliy  is  a  domestic 
virtue  in  the  Meyerbeer  family,  especially  in  the  mother,  to  whom  i 
send  all  I  lit  is,-  in  una]  of  aid,  ami  never  without  success.  And  at  the 
same  time  this  woman  is  the  happiest  mother  to  be  found  on  earth. 
Wherever  she  goes  the  glory  of  her  son  is  sounded,  wherever  she  walks 
or  stands  fragments  of  his  music  Hotter  ;il,o,it  her  cars,  and  at  the 
Opera,  finally,  where  a  whole  public  voices  its  enthusiasm  for  (iiacomo 
in  the  most  thundering  applause,  her  mother's  heart  trembles  with  a 
delight  which  we  can  hardly  divine.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
I  know  of  only  one  mother  who  might  be  compared  to  her,  the  mother 
of  the  two  Saints  lloromcus,  who  witnessed  the  coronation  of  her  son 
io  her  own  lifetime,  and  who  could  kneel  in  the  church  with  thousands 
of  the  faithful  and  pray  to  him. 

Meyerbeer  is  now  writing  «  new  opera  to  which  1  am  looking 
forward  with  the  greatest  curiosity.  I  find  the  development  of  this 
genius  a  most  remarkable  exhibition.  It  is  with  interest  that  I  follow 
the  phases   of  his  musical  as  well  as  of  bis  personal  life,  ami  observe 
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the  reciprocal  effects  developing  between  him  and  Ilia  European  public. 
Ten  years  have  now  passed  since  I  first  met  him  in  Berlin,  between 
llii-  university  building  and  (lie  guardhouse,  brlwecu  science  and  the 
drum,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  very  ill  at  ease  in  this  position.  I  remem- 
ber meeting  him  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Mara,  who  at  the  time  be- 
longed to  a  certain  regency  which,  during  the  minority  of  a  certain 
young  Renins  who  was  regarded  as  the  legitimate  s  n  cress  or  to  Mozart, 
paid  uninterrupted  homage  to  Sebastian  Iliu'h.  This  enthusiasm  fur 
Sebastian  Bach  was  not  only  intended  to  fill  out  the  interregnum  in 
question,  but  also  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  Rossini,  most  feared 
and  hence  most  bated  by  the  regency.  Meyerbeer  at  tlie  time  was 
regarded  as  an  imitator  oi  Rossini,  ami  Dr.  Marx  treated  him  with  a 
species  of  condescension,  with  an  aifable  mien  of  lordly  superiority 
which  made  nie  laugh  hearlily.  Ifossiuiism  icas  at  that,  lime  Meyer- 
beer's greatest  crime;  he  was  still  far  removed  from  the  honor  of  being 
antagonized  fur  his  own  sake.  lie  also  wisely  ilbst aincd  from  making  any 
pretensions,  and  when  I  told  dim  with  what  enthusiasm  I  had  lately 
seen  his  "Crociato"  performed  in  Italy,  he  smiled  with  capricious  mcl 
aucholy  and  said:  "You  compromise  a  poor  Italian  like  myself  when 
you  praise  me  here  in  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Sebastian  Bach." 

At  that  time  Meyerbeer  bad  Ijccmnc,  in  fact.  altogether  an  imi- 
tator of  S.lle  Italian.  His  dissatisfaction  ivith  llii-  clammy-cold,  acutely 
mental,  colorless  Berlin  atmosphere  had  early  called  forth  a  natural 
reliction  within  him;  he  made  bis  escape  to  Italy,  enjoyed  life  happily, 
gave  way  there  altogether  to  his  private  Feelings,  and  there  composed 
those  delightful  operas  wherein  Rossinh.sm  is  carried  to  its  sweetest 
exaggeration,  where  the  refined  gold  is  gilded,  ami  flic  lily  is  perfumed 
with  a  more  powerful  fragrance.  Those  were  Meyerbeer's  happiest 
days,  he  wrote  ill  Ihe  glad  intoxication  of  Italian  sensuous  enjoyment, 
anil  picked  the  lighted,  of  flowed  in  life  as  in  art. 

Vet  this  was  something  with  which  a  German  nature  could  not 
content  itself  long.  A  certain  home-sickness  for  the  seriousness  of  the 
Fatherland  awakened  in  him;  while  he  reclined  beneath  Southern 
myrtles  he  was  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the.  mystic  awesomeness 
of  Teutonic  oak-forests;  while  meridional  zephyrs  caressed  dim  he 
thought  of  the  sombre  'bonds  of  the  north  wind — be  may  even  have 
felt  like  Mine,  dc  rV-vimie,  who,  when  she  lived  beside  an  orangery,  ami 

r    i  rn'for'l'l  I  rs  o^a'hTalthy^aXil'of^^ure01". 

in  shnr!.  a  new  reaction  wa<  experienced.  Smnor  Ginconxi  suddenly 
turned  German  again,  and  joiner)  himself  to  Germany —not  the  old, 
decaying,  lived-out  Germany  of  a  narrow-minded  Philistinism,  but 
the  young,  generous,  alfrancbised  Germany  of  a  new  generation,  which 
had  made  all  humaui'y's  problems  its  own.  ami  which,  if  not  always 
bearing  them  on  its  standard,  had  none  !  lie  less  home  the  great  problems 
of  humanity  ineifacoalily  graven  in  i!s  heart. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  Inly  Meyerbeer  came  before  the 
public  with  a  new  work,  born  of  his  genius  during  the  birth-pangs  of 
the  revolution  in  question  with  "Robert  It;  iliable,"  that  hero  who  does 
not  know  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  who  is  continually  at  vari- 
ance with  himself,  a  faithful  picture  of  the  moral  irresolution  of  that 
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time,  a  lime  which  oscillated  in  so  tormentingly  restless  a  maimer  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  winch  consumed  itself  between  efforts  and 
hindrances,  and  did  not  always  possess  the  power  to  withstand  the 
temptations  of  Satan.  In  no  wise  do  I  like  this  oi>era,  this  master- 
piece of  faintheartedness.  I  say  faint  heartedness  not  alone  aa  regards 
its  matter,  but  with  respect  to  its  execution  as  well,  since  the  composer 
does  ni)'.  yet  trust  his  own  genius,  docs  not  dure  to  yield  himself  up  to 
it  with  his  whole  mind,  and  tremblingly  serves  Uie  mob  instead  of  fear- 
lessly dominating  it.  At  the  time  Meyerlieer  was  called,  and  rightly, 
a  timid  genius.  He  lacked  a  victorious  confidence  in  himself,  he  showed 
his  fear  of  public  opinion,  the  least  criticism  fri^-ln  en.-.l  him,  he  flat  tend 
the  public's  every  whim,  and  shook  hands  right  and  left  in  the  most 
eager  fashion,  lis  though  lie  Jmd  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
in  music,  and  had  founded  his  rule  on  the  plurality  of  votes,  in  contrast 
to  Rossini,  who,  like  a  king  by  the  grace  of  (Jod.  reigned  like  on  auto- 
crat in  the  realm  of  tonal  art.  This  apprehension  lias  never  left  him; 
he  is  still  worried  about  the  opinion  of  the  public;  but  the  success 
of  "Robert  le  diable"  had  the  fortunate  consequence  that  he  is  not 
annoyed  with  this  care  while  be  is  at  work,  that  he  composes  with  far 
greater  confidence,  and  that  he  allows  the  great  urge  of  his  soul  to  come 
forth  in  its  creations.1 

It  was  with  this  extended  freedom  of  spirit  that  he  wrote  ''I.es 
Huguenots."  in  which  all  doubts  have  disappeared,  the  inner  struggle 
with  himself  has  ceased  and  the  external  duel  has  begun  whose  colossal 
conformation  astonishes  us.  it  is  with  this  work  that  Meyerbeer  first 
won  his  immorlii!  citizenship  in  the  eternal  city  of  the  human  spirit, 
the  divine  Jerusalem  of  art.  it  is  in  his  "l«  Hiumcimls"  that  Meyer- 
beer at  last  reveals  himself  without  reserve;  with  fearless  lines  he  here 
limns  his  entire  thought,  and  dares  to  express  in  unbridled  tone  alt 
that  moves  his  breast. 

What  parlieidarly  distinguishes  this  w< 
it  between  enthusiasm  and  artistic  complete 

even  level  of  loftiness  which  passion  and  art  aiiain  in  n;  man  aim  aru>.i 
have  here  competed  with  one  another;  and  while  the  former  rings  the 

6rrm     r,    I  H  /Lord  ,\<  he 

\e  morning,  'dim  are  certain  dayi  in  the  week  when^he 

to  my  notir-e  of  m, 

-■ger,1  remulun  nogcr  uc 
u  Hagueaotj"  to-night,  at 

iw  thai  you  sjieuk  .if  il.         m  pliivinc  "I.™  li^u'iL'-'iinls"  to-nichl."  rciilieii 

   ;  'but  ,vl:aL   has  Uif.1  lis  ,!„  ,vi>ii  il?     I  mf  n.il  :i«si,  that  the  i'aria 

hrm-M'f  ]:1L.r:if,-.l  [,r,-,;i  l,.,li„n  fur  Mr  .it!  r'-  usji-ni!-.  Hint  lil.it  lilty  an:  hi,,iki:is  tllL-tr 

plm.r.  „:i  111.-  .lavs  tl„-.  Lire  !>-rfiiimei!.' 

"'It's  iim\,\.  Ilni.'  ,'M>l,iiu,.l  ,!,■  TWmiir:  -t.nth  Tli.s.Miii  Hml  Meyert.t.T  m-ver 
fill!  1"  r.ir.k-  <if  a  m.,r j ,i.,,-  [,>  l,i„k  :,(  r.:i,>  t.ill.i,  af.ri  wli.-n  thi-  Lit'.T  fin, Is  Ui»  rjinrlf  on 
tlii'in.  In-  is  si,  nvcrj.nnl  itial  lie  litunllll .-Lv  .■Lii|,ti.-I  h\-  p.-.-ki-f.  'if  r.U  ll„<  fash  lli.-y  n.ii- 
•»"■      N'nlwitFutn.i.ii.ia  his  numy  .a.-rrss.  k,  is  still  ^ifr.-.i-i  tl.at  til-  —  '■'=■-■- 


liking  for  Lis  miuic  i>  mtrely  «  puling  [m;,  md  u  el 

Hii  gratitude  shorn  iUtlf  in  almsgiving.' 

"I  la.l.i.:  il   my  Imsiluss  tLi  vfrify  iv 
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tocsin  of  the  most  savage  passions,  the  latter  knows  how  to  ameliorate 
nature's  savage  tones  lo  Ike  iriost  tenderly  thrilling  consonance.  Wliile 
the  great  miss  is  moved  by  the  inner  power,  the  passion  of  "Lea  Hu- 
guenots." the  connoisseur  admires  the  mastery  shown  in  it*  formal 
structure.  This  work  is  a  Gothic  minster,  whose  pillars  are  striving 
heavenward,  and  whose  colossal  damn  appears  to  have  been  set  up  by 
a  giant's  daring  hand;  while  the  countless  graciously  delicate  festoons, 
rosettes  and  arabesques  which  are  spread  over  it  hkc  a  veil  of  stone  lace, 

and  conformation  of  the  whole  work,  a  dwarf  in  his  toilsome  develop- 
ment of  detail,  the  architect  of  "Lcs  Huguenots"  is  quite  as  much 
bevocd  comprehension  as  the  composers  of  the  ancient  minsters.  When 
1  stood  with  a  friend  before  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  not  long  ago,  and 

tirelessly  chip,«l  dwarf  patience  with  terror  and  pity,  and'  finallyus'scd 
me  how  it  was  that  nowadays  we  could  no  longer  manage  to  achieve 
such  architectural  works,  I  answered:  "Dear  Alphonse,  men  had  con- 
victions in  those  old  days,  we  later-born  humans  have  only  opinions, 
and  it  calls  for  something  more  than  a  mere  opinion  to  erect  a  Gothic 

That  is  the  gist  of  it.  Meyerbeer  is  a  mm  with  convictions.  These 
do  not  bo  much  refer  to  the  social  questions  of  the  day,  although  in 
this  respect  as  well  Meyerbeer  is  more  firmly  grounded  in  his  convic- 
tions than  other  artists.  Meyerbeer,  whom  the  princes  of  this  earth 
overwhelm  with  all  sorts  of  honorific  distinctions,  and  who  also  appre- 
ciates these  distinctions  so  highly,  still  has  a  heart  in  his  breast,  one 
which  glows  lor  the  holiest  interests  of  humanity,  and  he  unblushingly 
admits  his  cult  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  fortunate  for  him 
that  many  northern  authorities  do  not  understand  music,  otherwise 
they  would  see  more  than  a  partisan  struggle  between  Catholics  ond 
Protestants  in  "Lcs  Huguenots."  Nevertheless,  his  convictions  are 
'  eally  political  in  their  nature,  and  still  less  are  they  a" 
'  religious,  bis  religion  is  purely  negative,  and  c 
Jure:  that  he,  unlike  other  artists,  perhaps  be. 
it  sully  his  lips  with  a  lie;  that  he  declines  certain  impor- 
tunate benedictions  whose  acceptance  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
questionable,  and  could  never  be  considered  a  large-hearted  action. 
Meyerbeer's  true  religion  is  that  of  Mozart,  Gluck,  Beethoven — it  is 
music;  he  believe*  in  music  alone,  only  in  this  faith  does  he  find  happi- 
ness, and  live  in  a  conviction  which  resembles  the  conviction  of  earlier 
centuries  in  its  depth,  passion  and  endurance.  Yes,  I  might  say  that 
he  is  an  apostle  of  this  religion.  For  he  treats  all  that  concerns  his 
music,  as  it  were,  with  apostolic  fervor  and  urgency.  While  other 
artists  are  satisfied  when  they  have  created  something  beautiful,  in 
fact  not  infrequently  lose  all  interest,  in  their  work  once  it  is  completed, 
in  Meyerbeer's  case  the  greatest  birth-pangs  take  place  after  delivery. 
He  then  cannot  content  himself  oatil  I  lie  creation  of  his  genius  has  been 
made  manifest  to  the  rest  of  the  people  in  splendid  fashion;  until  the 
■.  I  ■  is  r   1  I iy  bis  music;  until  hi   ra  1  is  poured  into  the 
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order  io  save  one  lone  lost  soul,  scorns  no  trouble  and  pain,  so  Meyer- 
beer, once  lie  [earns  that  some  imp  individual  rejects  his  music,  will 
persecute  him  tirelessly  until  lie  lias  converted  him;  and  that  one  lamb 
saved,  and  though  it  be  I  he  most,  insignificant  correspondent's  soul,  is 
dearer  to  hbu  than  llie  whole  flock  of  the  believing,  who  have  always 
honored  him  with  orthodox  faithfulness. 

Music  is  Meyerbeer's  conviction,  li rid  lh:il,  perhaps.  Is  the  reaSiil] 
of  iill  those  timidities  run!  distresses  which  Ihe  f;reat  master  so  often 
displays,  and  which  not  infrequently  cause  us  to  smile.  He  should  he 
seen  putting  on  a  new  opera;  then  he  is  tbc  pest  of  all  the  musicians 
and  singers  whom  be  torments  with  never-ending  rehearsals.  He  is 
never  entirely  satisfied,  a  -iuelc  wrong  note  in  the  orchestra  is  for  him 
a  dagger-thrust  which  he  thinks  will  cause  his  death.  This  disquietude 
still  haunts  llilll  when  the  opera  has  already  been  performed,  and  has 
been  received  with  intoxicating  applause.  He  still  continues  to  worry, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  will  ever  he  quite  satisfied  until  several  people 
who  have  heard  his  opera  have  died  and  been  buried;  in  their  case,  at 
least,  he  would  have  no  fear  of  defection,  fhese  souls  tic  'vould  be  sure 
of.  On  the  (kvs  when  his  opera  is  given,  the  Lord  God  can  arrange 
nothing  to  suit  him.  If  it  is  cold  and  rainy,  he  worries  lest  Mile.  I'nlcon 
fulfil  cold;  if,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  Ihe  evening  is  bright  and  warm,  he  is 
afraid  the  fine  weather  will  lure  the  people  into  the  open,  and  Unit  the 
theatre  will  lie  empty.  The  scrupulousness  with  which  Mcvcrbcer. 
wlien  his  music  is  finally  printed,  makes  the  corrections  is  without  com- 
parison; his  untiring  mania  for  improvement  while  reading  proof  has 
become  proverbial  among  the  agists  of  Paris.  Hot  one  must  remember 
that  music  is  dearer  to  him  than  all  else,  eertainlv  dearer  than  life. 
When  the  cholera  began  to  raw  in  Paris,  I  implored  Meverbecr  to  leave 
town  as  soon  as  possible;  but  he  still  had  business  to  attend  to  which 
would  occupy  him  for  several  days.  He  had  to  arrange  the  Italian 
libretto  for  "Robert  le  .liable"  with  an  Italian 

"l.es  Huguenots"  is  a  work  of  conviction  to  afar  greater  decree 
than  "Robert  le  diable,"  as  regards  content  as  well  as  form.  As  I  have 
already  observed,  while  I  lie  great  mass  is  carried  away  with  the  content, 

inn'  ■A-fl'-'I  u-ltuir.j  il«  if.  .,!-.„  i. .  m  m  iirt,  iL-  did 

forms,  that  are  here  developed.  In  Ihe  opinion  of  flic  most  competent 
judges,  all  m-.isicians  who  now  wish  lo  compose  operas  will  be  obliged 
lo  study  "Les  Huguenots."  It  is  in  his  instrumentation  that  Meyerbeer 
has  made  the  greatest  advances.  I'nheard  of  is  the  treatment  of  the 
choruses,  which  here  express  themselves  like  individuals.  ;md  have  east 
off  operatic  tradition.  Since  "Don  (iiovauni"  there  has  surely  been 
no  greater  manisfestation  in  the  domain  of  tonal  art  than  the  fourth 
act  Of  "U's  llogiieoots,"  where,  follou  ing  (lie  horribly  iitH'cling  scene  of 
the  consecration  of  the  swords,  the  benediction  of  murderous  lust  is 
topped  with  a  duel  which  goes  the  firs!  effect  one  heller:  a  colossal 
piece  of  daring,  of  which  one  would  hardly  have  thought  this  timid 
genius  capable,  whose  success,  however,  e.veites  our  delight  io  equal 
measure  with  our  admiration.  So  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  believe  thai 
Meyerbeer  has  not  solved  this  problem  by  artistic  means,  but  by  natural 
ones;  inasmuch  as  the  famous  duet  expresses  a  serious  of  emotions 
which  never,  perhaps,  or  never  at  least  with  such  verity,  have  presented 
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themselves  in  an  opera,  fi.i-  which,  notwithstanding,  the  most  ferocious 
sympathy  has  blazed  up  in  Hie  minds  of  contemporaries.  For  myself, 
I  will  admit  that  my  heart  never  beat  so  wildly  at  any  music  as  during 
the  fourth  act  of  "I«s  Huguenots,"  but  that  I  am  glad  to  avoid  this  act 
and  its  excitement,  and  witness  the  second  act  with  far  niorc  pleasure. 
This  is  an  idyl  full  of  sulistam  e,  which  resembles  the  romantic  comedies 
of  Shakespeare,  perhaps  even  more  Taaso's  "Amiuta."  in  its  loveliness 
and  grace.  In  it,  in  fact,  a  gentle  melancholy  which  sighs  beneath  the 
roses  of  pleasure,  recalls  the  unhappy  court  poet  of  Ferrers.  It  is 
longing  for  happiness  rather  than  jov  itself,  it  holds  no  hearty  laughter, 
hut  rather  a  smile  .if  the  heart,  a  heart  which  lias  a  hidden  wound  and 
may  only  dream  of  health.  How  is  it  that  an  artist  who  from  the  cradle 
has  had  each  one  of  the  vampire  cares  of  life  fanned  away  from  him, 
who.  born  in  the  lap  of  wealth,  spoiled  by  his  whole  Family,  which 
os-'reed  to  all  his  wishes,  even  anticipated  them  with  enthusiasm,  who 
seemed  destined  for  happiness  far  more  than  any  other  living  artist-- 
how  is  it  that  he  has  nevertheless  experienced  those  tremendous  suff cr- 
inge that  sob  and  sigh  out  to  us  in  his  music?  For  that  which  he  does 
Dot  himself  experience  no  musician  can  express  so  powerfully  and  so 
movingly.  It  seems  strange  that  the  artist  whose  material  needs  arc 
sastificd,  is  all  (he  more  intolerably  afflicted  with  torments,  let  this 
is  fortunate  for  the  public,  which  owes  its  most  ideal  pleasures  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  artist.  The  artist  is  the  child  of  whom  the  fairytales 
tell,  all  whose  tears  arc  pearls.  Alas,  the  world,  that  evil  stepmother, 
beats  the  poor  thing  all  the  more  mercilessly  in  order  to  make  it  weep  as 
many  pearls  as  possible. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  accuse  "l,cs  Huguenots,"  even  more 
than  "Robert  le  diablc,"  of  lack  of  melodies.  This  reproach  is  based  on 
an  error.  ''One  cannot  see  the  wood  because  of  the  trees."  Melody  is 
here  subordinated  to  harmony,  and  in  a  comparison  with  the  purely 
human,  individual  music  of  Rossini,  in  which  the  relation  is  reversed, 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  il  is  just  this  predominance  of  harmony 
which  gives  Meyerbeer's  music  its  humanly  progressive,  socially  modem 
character.  In  truth,  it  does  not  lack  melodies,  only  these  melodies  are 
not  allowed  to  appear  in  disturbingly  abrupt,  I  might  say,  egotistic 
fashion.  They  may  only  serve  the  purpose  of  the  whole,  they  arc  dis- 
ciplined, instead  of  lieing,  like  those  of  the  Italians,  where  the  melodies 
arc  in  evidence  in  an  isolated  fashion,  outside  the  law,  I  might  almost 
say,  like  their  celebrated  bandits.  Only  one  does  not  notice  it.  Many 
a  private  soldier  fights  as  bravely  in  some  great  battle  as  the  Calabrest-, 
the  lonely  robber  hero,  whose  personal  courage  would  surprise  us  less 
were  he  fighting  in  rank  and  file  among  regulars.  On  no  account 
would  I  deny  the  merits  of  melodic  predominance;  but  I  must  observe 
that  we  sec  one  of  its  consequences  in  Italy  in  that  indifference  to  the 
operatic  ensemble,  to  the  opera  as  a  unified  work  of  art,  which  is  so 
naively  exhibited  that  when  no  bravura  rfiles  are  sung,  those  in  the 
boxes  receive  company,  carry  on  convcrsa! ions  .piite  undisturbed,  and 
even  play  cords. 

The  predominance  of  harmony  in  the  creations  of  Meyerbeer  is, 
perhaps,  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  far-reaching  culture,  compre- 
hending the  fields  of  thought  and  manifestation.   Treasures  were  spent  on 
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his  education,  and  his  spirit  was  receptive.  Ill;  was  initialed  into  all 
the  sciences  a!  mi  early  age,  am]  in  this  respect  is  also  distinguished 
from  most  musicians,  whose  ignorant,-  is  ssi.ire  or  less  excusable,  inn'  as 
a  rule  they  have  larked  time  and  means  to  acquire  much  knowledge 
outside  their  special  field.  It  was  his  nature  to  be  a  scholar,  and  the 
school  of  the  world  brought  Jiijn  to  Jus  highest  development;  lie  belongs 
to  that  small  group  of  (iertnaus  whom  even  Prance  roust  acknowledge 
to  be  models  of  urbanity.  Such  a  high  cultural  level  was.  [jerhaps. 
essential  if  the  man-rial  necessary  for  she  creation  of  "'Les  Huguenots" 

whs  to  tie  gathered  together   I  shaped  u]>  with  a  sure  mind.  Yet, 

whether  what  was  gained  in  breadth  of  conception  and  clarity  oF 
perspective  i.iid  not  carrv  ivilii  it  ■•  less  o[  other  ipiahties.  is  a  rplesiiou. 
Culture  in  the  artist  destroys,  thai  sharpness  of  accentuation,  that 
emphasis,  that  abruptness  of  coloring,  that  spontaneity  of  idea,  that 
immediacy  of  erection,  which  we  so  greatly  admire  in  redely  limited, 
nneu If.un'd  natures. 

Culture  LSI  general  is  always  dearly  bouirht,  ami  little  Blaiika  is 
right.  This  ciglit-ycar  old  daughter  of  Mcyerlieer  envies  the  idleness 
of  the  little  boys  and  girls  whom  she  sees  playing  in  the  street,  and 
recently  eipresscd  herself  to  use  as  follows:  "'How  unlucky  it  is  that 
my  parents  are  educated!  1  have  to  learn  all  sorts  of  things  hy  heart, 
from  morning  till  nieht.  and  sit  still  and  behave:  while  those  unedu- 
cated children  down  there  can  run  around  happily  all  day  long,  and 
amuse  themselves." 

Tenth  Letter 

Aside  from  Meyerbeer,  the  Acailfmie  royals  lie  musiqtic  has  few 
tone-poets  who  are  worth  while  discussing  in  detail.  And  yet  French 
opera  is  in  its  finest  florescence,  or.  to  express  myself  more  correctly, 
it  is  en  joying  good  box-office  receipts  every  day.  This  condition  of 
prosperity  liegan  six  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
M.  Veron,  whose  prlncl]>les  have  since  been  followed  with  the  same 
success  by  the  new  director.  M.  Dujionehel.  1  say  principles,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  M,  Veron  bad  principles,  the  result  of  his  meditations 
rcL'sirdilli;  art  nlld  science,  and,  jost  as  he  discovered  an  admirable  cullgii- 


a  bis  capacity  of  druggist, 
e  a  play  by  Franeoni  gave  liim  more  pleasure  that  the 


had  noli< 


of  the  pub 

by  the  same  feeling,  thai  most  people  go  to  this  opera  as  a  matter  of 
convention,  and  that,  they  enjoy  themselves  there  only  when  beautiful 

it  that 'they  fail  ' 


earn  play.  The  great  Veron  and 
ler.  The  former  knew  how  to 
render  music  innocuous,  and,  under  the  caption  of  'opera,'  presented 
only  splendid  and  spectacular  pieces;  the  latter,  the  public,  could  at- 
tend grand  opera  with  its  wives  and  daughters,  as  beseems  the  cultured 
classes,  without  dying  of  boredom.    America  had  been  discovered; 
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the  egg  stood  on  end;  the  opera-house  was  filled  daily,  Franconi  was 
outdone  and  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  M.  Veron  became  a  wealthy 
man.  The  name  Veron  will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of  music;  he 
embellished  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  though  he  kicked  out  the  god- 
dess herself.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  luxury  which  now  predominates 
at  the  Grand  Optra,  and  it  has  become  the  paradise  of  those  who  are 
hard  of  hearing. 

The  present  director  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor, 
though  he  offers  the  most  brusquely  amusing  contrast  to  him  with 
regard  to  his  personal  it  v.  (lave  von  ever  seen  .M,  Veron?  In  the 
Cafe  de  Paris  or  on  the  Baulnard  Coblcnce  he  must  have  attracted  your 
attention  at  times,  a  plimiplv  caricaturist  ic  figure,  with  hat  plastered 
obliquely  on  his  head,  wliith  is  completely  Iiuricd  in  an  enormous  cravat, 
whose  parricidal  stand-up  collar  rises  above  his  ears,  in  order  to  conceal 

knowledge  of  human  nature  and  his  success,  he  rolls  along  with  so  inso- 
lent a  comfort,  surrounded  by  a  court  retinue  of  young,  and  at  times 
elderly  lilcrary  dandies,  whom  as  a  ride  lie  resale*  villi  champagne  and 
handsome  show  girls.  He  is  the  god  of  materialism  and  his  mocking 
glance,  scornful  of  the  intellect,  has  often  cut  me  anguishingly  to  the 
heart  when  I  could  meet  him;  at  times  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  quan- 
tity of  s:nall  worm3  came  crawling,  out  of  his  eyes,  shining  and  sticky.1 
M.  Duponchol  is  a  spare,  palely  yellow  man  who,  if  he  doc-:  not. 
present  a  noble,  at  least  presents  a  distinguished  appearance.  He  is 
always  sad;  and  looks  like  a  professional  mourner,  and  someone  quite 
correctly  dubbed  him  tm  deuii  perpHucl.  To  judge  by  his  outward 
appearance  one  would  be  more  inclined  to  take  him  for  the  custodian 
of  the  I'irc-ta-ChaUe,  than  the  director  of  the  Grand  Opera.  He  always 
reminds  me  of  the  melancholy  court  jester  of  Louis  XIII.  This  knight 
of  the  rueful  countenance  is  now  mottre  de  plaisir  of  the  Parisians,  and 
I  should  like  to  eavesdrop  at  times  when,  alone  in  his  domicile,  he  thinks 
of  new  jests  with  which  to  delight.  Iiis  sovereign,  the  French  public; 
when  he  shakes  his  head  in  sadly-foolish  fashion,  so  that  the  bells  on 
his  black  cap  tintinnahulate  with  a  Bigh  while  he  is  coloring  the  drawing 
of  a  new  costume  for  the  Falcon;  and  when  he  takes  up  the  red  book  to 
see  whether  Taglioni  .... 

Von  look  at  me  with  astonishment?  Yes.  that  is  a  curious  book, 
whose  significance  it  might  be  difficult  to  explain  in  seemly  words.  I 
can  only  make  myself  clear  in  this  case  by  analogy.  Do  you  know  what 
a  cold  is  to  a  singer?  I  hear  you  sign,  and  you  are  thinking  once  more 
of  your  martyrdom:  the  lost  rehearsal  has  been  overcome,  the  opera 
has  already  been  announced  for  that  evening;  when  suddenly  the 
prima  donna  appears  and  declares  that  she  cannot  sing,  her  nose  is 
running.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done.  A  heavenward  glance,  a  tre- 
mendous theatrical  look  of  pain,  and  i  new  billet  is  printed  which  tells 
the  honored  public  that  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Mile.  Schnaps 
the  performance  of  "The  Vestal"  cannot  take  place,  and  that  instead 
'Id  Chapter  IV.  BP-  «t-<H.  of  "An  Entfiihman  in  Pari.."  the  reader  will  find 
a  d.-t;,ilol.  inlfrestins  ami  more  kindly  ciiji deration  of  the  Paris  oneralic  marker. 
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"Rochita  Pumpernickel"  will  he  given.  It  did  not  help  the  dancers, 
however,  to  announce  that  their  noses  ran.  since  Ihis  did  not  prevent 
their  dancing;  and  for  a  long  time  they  envied  tin-  singers  this  rheti malic 
invention  which  at  all  limes  gjive  the  in  an  opportunity  of  treating 
themselves  to  a  holiday  and  their  enemy,  the  theatrical  director,  to  n 
day  of  anguish.  Hence  they  petitioned  God  to  grant,  them  the  same 
right  of  torture,  and  He,  a  friend  of  the  ballet  like  all  monarchs,  endowed 
them  with  an  indisposition  nhich,  harmless  in  itself,  ^till  prevented 
their  pirouetting,  and  which  we,  according  to  tin:  analogy  of  the  thi 
iansant,  would  be  inclined  to  call  the  dancing  flux.  Now  when  a  dancer 
does  not  wish  to  appear,  she  has  her  indisputable  pretext,  just  like  the 
greatest  of  singers.  The  former  director  of  the  Opera  often  damned 
himself  when  "Lea  Sylphidcs"  wu  to  be  given,  and  TagUoni  informed 
him  that  she  could  don  no  wings  and  tights  that  day,  since  she  had  a 
fJjUK-in.ii  flux.  The  great  Vtjron,  in  his  profound  way.  discovered  that 
this  dancing  flux  was  distinguished  from  the  running  nose  of  the  singer 
not  alone  with  regard  to  color,  but  also  with  respect  to  a  certain  regu- 
Iriritv,  and  Mutt  its  periodical  appearances  could  lie  calculated  far  in 
advance.  God  it;  his  mercy,  In  irig  the  lover  of  order  that  he  is,  endowed 
the  dancers  with  an  indisposition  which  operates  in  connection  with  the 
laws  of  astronomy,  of  physics,  o!  hydraulics,  in  short,  of  the  whole 
universe,  and  hence  is  calculable;  the  running  nose  of  the  singers,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  is  a  private  invention.,  the  creation  of  a  female  iv!iiin,v. 
and  in  consequence  incalculable.  It  was  in  this  circumstance  of  the 
calciilabillly  of  [lie  periodic  return  of  the  dancing  flux,  that  the  great 
Ycron  sought  a  defence  against  the  vexations  of  the  dancers,  and  each 
time  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  caught  hers,  namely  her  dancing 
flux,  the  date  of  the  event  was  carefully  set  down  in  a  special  book,  and 
that  is  the  red  book  which  M.  Duponchel  was  holding  in  his  hand,  and 
in  which  lie  could  count  hack  and  determine  the  day  on  which  Taglioni 
.  .  .  This  book,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  inventive  ingenuity,  and 
the  ingi'iioily  in  general,  of  the  former  director  of  the  Opera,  M.  Veron, 
sni-cly  has  its  practical  uses. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  you  will  have  gained  an  under- 
standing of  the  present  significance  of  French  grand  opera.  It  has 
become  reconciled  to  the  enemies  of  music,  and  the  well-to-do  (Vanim/jiV 
has  made  its  wav  into  the  Ai::uh'n:ii  dc  la  miisiauc  as  it  has  into  the 
Tuileries;  while  high  society  has  yielded  the  field."  This  radiant  arisio.- 
raev,  tliis  flitr  dlstiiignishcd  hv  its  tain:,  culture,  birth,  fashion  and 
idleness,  has  flown  to  the  Italian  Opera,  that  musical  oasis  where  the 
great  nightingales  of  art  still  trill,  where  the  springs  of  melody  still  rill 
their  magic,  and  the  palms  of  beauty  wave  in  approval  with  their  haughty 
fans  .  .  .  while  round  about  there  is  a  pale  sandy  desert,  a  Sahara  of 
music.  Only  an  occasional  good  concert  raises  its  head  in  this  desert, 
and  affords  extraordinary  solace  to  lovers  of  the  tonal  art.  Among 
concerts  this  winter  are  to  lie  counted  the  Conservatory  Sundays,  a 
Few  private  mirto  in  the  Hue  dc  liawiy  and.  in  particular,  the  concerts 
of  ISerlloi  and  Liszt.  The  last- mentioned  two  arc  probably  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  the  local  world  of  music;  I  say  most  remark- 
able, not  most  beautiful  or  pleasurable.  From  Berlioz  we  ate  soon  to 
receive  an  opera.   The  subject  is  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Benvenuto 
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Cellini — the  casting  of  the  'Perseus.'  The  extraordinary  is  expected, 
since  this  composer  has  already  accomplished  the  extraordinary.  His 
trend  of  mind  is  in  the  direction  of  the  fantastic,  not  combined  with 
feeling,  but  with  sentimentality;  and  he  greatly  resembles  Callot, 
tiuzsci  and  Hoffmann. 

His  outward  appearance  in  itself  points  in  this  direction.  It  is  a 
pity  he  has  had  his  enormous  antediluvian  curls,  this  aspirin"  head  of 
hair  which  rose  above  his  forehead  like  a  forest  above  a  steep  wall  of 
of  rock,  cut  off;  it  was  thus  that  I  first  saw  him,  six  years  ago,  and  thus 
he  will  ever  loom  in  my  memory.  It  was  in  the  Conservatoire  da  mtaique, 
and  they  were  giving  a  great  symphony  of  his,  u  fantastic  nocturnal 
piece,  only  occasionally  lighted  by  a  woman's  ;invn.  sen!  imenl  ally 
white,  which  fluttered  hither  or  yon,  or  by  a  sulphurically  yellow  flash 
of  irony.  The  licit  tiling  in  it  was  a  vilches'  sabbath,  where  the  devil 
says  mass,  and  the  music  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  parodied  with  the 
most  horrifying,  sanguinary  clownishncss.  It  was  a  farce,  in  which  all 
the  secret  serpents  we  nourish  in  our  bosoms  hissed  joyfully.  My 
neighbor  in  the  box.  a  talkative  young  man,  pointed  out  the  composer 
to  me;  he  was  sitting  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall,  in  a  corner  of  the 
orchestra,  beating  the  kettle  drum.  For  the  kettledrum  was  his  instru- 
ment. "Do  you  see  that  stout  Englishwoman,"  said  my  neighbor, 
"in  the  front  box? — That  is  Miss  Simthson;  M.  Herlio/.  lias  been  madly 
in  love  with  thai  lady  for  the  past  three  years,  and  wc  are  indebted  to 
this  passion  for  the  savage  symphony  we  arc  hearing  to-day."  In  fact, 
there  in  the  front  box  sat  the  celebrated  Covent  Garden  actress;  Ber- 
lioz kept  looking  at  her  uninterruptedly,  and  whenever  their  eyes  met 
he  beat  upon  his  kettledrum  as  if  mad.  When  I  heard  his  symphony 
again  this  winter  at  the  Consemainire,  he  was  once  more  silting  in  (he 
background  as  a  kcttlcdrummcr,  the  fat  Englishwoman  was  once  more 
sitting  in  the  front  box,  their  eyes  met  again — but  he  no  longer  beat 
his  kettledrum  so  madly. 

Liszt  is  Berlioz'  nearest  elective  affinity,  and  knows  best  how  lo 
play  his  music.  I  need  not  tell  you  about  his  talent;  his  fame  is 
European.  He  is  without  dispute  that  artist  who  finds  in  Paris  the 
moat  unqualified  admirers,  but  also  the  most  eager  antagonists.  It  is 
11  sisiuificant  sign  that  none  speak  of  liim  with  indiifcrciice.  Without 
some  positive  worth  one  can  neither  arouse  favorable  or  inimical  pas- 
sions in  this  world.  Fire  is  needed  to  set  people  aflame,  whether  with 
hatred  or  with  love.  What  speaks  most  highly  for  Liszt  is  the  entire 
respect  with  which  even  his  antagonists  rccogni/c  his  personal  worlh. 
He  is  n  man  whose  character  is  eccentric  ycl  noble,  unselfish  and  with- 
out deceit.  His  intellectual  trends  are  most  curious:  he  is  greatly 
inclined  to  speculation,  and  the  investigation  of  the  various  schools 
which  concern  themselves  with  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  cm- 
bracing  heaven  and  earth,  interest  him  even  more  than  the  interests 
of  his  art.  For  a  long  time  lie  was  aglow  with  the  beautiful  ^aiot- 
Simonian  world-concept;  later  he  was  caught  up  in  the  clouds  of  the 
spi  ritual  is  tic,  or  rather  vaporous,  ideas  of  Ballanche;  now  he  enthuses 
for  the  republican -catholic  teachings  of  a  I.amcnnais,  who  has  planted 
the  Jacobite  cap  on  the  cross.  Heaven  alone  knows  in  which  spiritual 
stable  he  will  find  his  next  hobby-horse!    Yet  this  tireless  yearning  for 
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light  and  the  divine  is  praiseworthy,  it  evinces  a  sense  for  the  sacred, 
for  the  religious.  That  such  a  restless  [jerson,  driven  to  confusion  by 
nil  the  compulsion*  anil  doctrines  of  the  lime,  who  fcela  the  necessity  of 
concerning  himself  with  the  needs  of  all  mankind,  and  loves  to  have  a 
finger  in  every  pot  wherein  Clod  is  cooking  the  future,  that  Franz  Liszt 
is  no  quiet  piano  player  fur  calm  citizens  and  comfortable  gossip*  "ties 
without  raying,  When  he  sits  at  the  pianoforte,  throws  hack  his  hair 
from  his  forehead  several  times,  and  begins  to  improvise,  he  then  not 
infrequently  storms  all  too  madly  river  the  ivory  keys,  and  a  wilderness 
of  thoughts  that  scale  the  heavens  sounds  out,  among  which,  here  and 
[here,  the  .wedrst  flowers  diffuse  their  fragrance,  until  one  is  alarmed 
and  transfigured  at  the  same  time;  yet  of  the  two  more  alarmed. 

I  will  admit  that  for  all  that  I  love  Liszt,  his  nuisie  does  not  alTect 
my  mind  pleasantly,  the  more  so  since  I  was  born  on  a  Sunday  and  see 
the  spirits  whirl]  others  ouly  hear;  heransr.  as  yon  know,  with  every 
tone  which  the  hand  strikes  on  the  pi.'iiit>  trie  corresponding  lone-figure 
rise?  in  my  soul;  in  short,  in-eiiuse  the  music  becomes  visible  to  my 
inner  eye. 

My  intellect  is  still  trembling  ;n  my  head  as  I  recall  the  concert 
at  which  1  last  heard  I.is/.f  play.  It  was  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unfortunate  Italians,  in  the  liiilet  of  that  noble,  lovely  and  suffering 
princess,  who  so  beautifully  represents  her  physical  and  her  spiritual 
fatherland,  Italy  and  heaven,  .  .  (Surely  you  must  have  seen  her  in 
Paris,  that  ideal  lignre,  which  yet  is  no  more  than  a  prison  wherein  the 
holiest  of  angel  soul*  has  hern  incarcerated !  .  .  .  This  prison,  however, 
is  so  beautiful  that  everyone  si  anus  ji:id  admires  it  as  though  bound  by 
a  spell  ]  ...  It  was  at  this  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate 
Italians  at  which  I  heard  I.is/.t  play  for  the  last  lime  during  the  past 
winter,  1  no  longer  recall  what  it  was,  hut  1  should  like  to  swear  that 
he  varied  some  themes  from  the  Apocidypsr.  At  lust  I  could  nol  make 
tliem  out  quite  plainly,  the  four  apocai vpl ie  beasts,  ]  0nlv  heard  their 
voire?,  especially  the  raanii"  of  the  lion  nod  the  screaming  of  the  eagle. 
The  ox  with  the  book  in  his  hand  I  saw-  quite  clcnrlv.  Best  of  all  did 
be  play  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.    There  were  barriers  as  in  a  touma- 

as  spectators,  pale  with  the  pallor  of  the  grave  and  trembling,  First 
Satan  gallnued  into  the  lists,  ill  black  armor  on  a  milk-while  steed. 
Death  roiie  slowly  behind  him  on  a  livid  horse.  Finally  Christ  appeared, 
in  golden  armor,  on  a  black  chanter,  aad  with  His  holy  lance  first  un- 
horsed Satan  and  then  Death,  and  the  spectators  exulted  .  .  .  Stormy 
applause  did  homage  to  t lie  phivinir  of  the  excellent  Liszt,  who  ivearilv 
left  the  piano,  ho  wed  to  the  ladies.  .  .  .  About  the  lips  of  the  loveliest 
came  that  sweetly  melancholic  smile,  which  recalls  Italy  and  allows 
heaven  to  be  divined. 

The  concert  just  mentioned  had  an  additional  and  special  interest 
for  the  audience.  The  newspapers  will  have  told  you  enough  regurdiog 
the  sad  misunderstanding  existing  between  Liszt  and  the  Viennese 
pianist  Thalberg;  what  a  noise  an  article  by  Liszt  against  Thallierg  has 
made  in  the  musical  world;  and  thr  part  played  by  lurking  enmity 
and  gossip  to  the  disadvantage  of  bolh  critic  and  criticized.  In  the 
very  blossom-lime  of  these  scandalous  ructions  both  heroes  of  the  day 
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and  the  public,  offered  on  opportunity  of  recognizing  and  doing  justice 
to  their  individual  differences  by  momentary  comparison,  richly  re- 
warded them  with  deserved  applause. 

Yes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  musical  character  of  both 
in  order  to  convince  one's  self  that  it  as  is  much  a  sign  of  malice  as  of 
narrowmindedness  to  praise  one  at  the  other's  expense.  In  their  tech- 
nical development  they  are  probably  equals,  ami  us  re^inls  their  spirit- 
ual character,  no  sharper  contrast  could  lie  imagined  than  the  noble, 
soulful,  intelligent,  comfortable,  quiet  German,  nay  Austrian,  Tlmlm-i-i'. 
and  the  wild.  sl,eel.-lir],t„i„;;.  eoleanie,  I,,,,.-,,:-.!,,:,,,;,,.!  Lisssl. 

Comparison  between  virtuosos  is  based  on  an  error  which  once 
flourished  in  poesy  as  well,  namely  in  ;!„•  so-called  prm-i,,!,.  of  difti.-til- 


thal  it  suffices  if  a  musician  can  impart  all  that  he  thinks  ami  feels  m 
what  others  have  (liouj-UL  and  fell,  thro.^l,  the.  medium  of  his  instru- 
ment, and  that  all  virtuoso  (ours  lie  force,  which  testify  only  to  difficulties 
overcome,  must  be  discarded  as  profitless  sound,  ami  must  be  relegated 
to  the  domain  of  parlor  magic  ...  of  fencing,  sword-swallowing,  tight- 
mpc-"alkine,  and  egg-ilaiicin;:.  I!,  is  sidlicic.il  if  the  musician  control 
his  instrument  absolutely,  so  that  the  material  inlennediary  is  totally 
forgotten,  and  only  the  spirit  is  audible.  After  all,  since  Knlkbrenncr 
has  brought  the  art  of  piano-playing  In  ils  highest  perfection,  pianists 
need  not  pride  themselves  greatly  upon  their  technical  Facility,  I're- 
sumpl  ion  and  malice  alone  might  speak  in  pedantic  utterance  of  n  revo- 
lution which  Thalberg  has  brought  about  on  bis  instrument.  This 
great  and  admirable  artist  had  been  done  a  disservice,  when,  instead  of 
praising  the  y     '  '  ' 


refresh  the  public  with  musical  spin 
could  he  hear  of  this  new  discovery! 

It  would  he  unjust  did  I  not  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  a 
pianist  who.  next  to  Liszt,  is  most  feted.    It  is  Chopin.1     He  not  only 

achieves  the  highest  as  a  composer.  He  is  a  man  of  the  first  rank. 
Chopin  is  a  favorite  of  the  clile  which  seeks  the  most  elevated  spiritual 
enjoyment  in  music.    His  fame  :s  nf  the  ari..tocratic  kind,  lie  is  perfumed 


with  the  eulogies  of  good  society,  he  it 
personality. 


   of  this  letter  till!  passage  reads:  "It  i-  t'lmjiiii. 

B»y  at  the  saale  time  ..t«  a.H  j>  il  eta  m  |)le  r,t  lid.v  ill.'  mini  i.  alujvc  I  la-  nr 

will   Dot  he  tu  nt  m.T.Ij-   Ni  rinil   tiie  ix-st   ir.  Ili.s  I, -„:„■>,  in  1  .■:■>.,  ni.  nl  perfretirm. 

Cli..j>iri  i.  mil  „,ti.l.i-l  !.j  l:me  ]ii.  ]i:i:ih  .ei pl.L-.id- ■■  [  l.v  nl  Lit  Liin.t.  L„-,-n i.j.,-  n[  llu-i, 
,!,.■((  eril  v:  lie  -i  1  rl        f.ir  l.ii'li,  r  l.e.ir.!-.  !iii  I:n/it<  nre  rii'flv  ill,'  -itv.liiIt  ■  ■  T  Ilk  soul, 

.ad  the-  latter  is  applauded  by  those  who  lie:ir.  :i„:  ■■         l!„  ir  ■■;,r..  tint  nilhiWir 

mail  as  mil.    Hence  be  is  the  favorite  of  that  (Jiff,  etc."—  Train. 
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Chopin  was  born  in  Poland,  of  French  parents,  and  his  education 
was  in  part  gained  in  Germany.  This  influence  of  three  nationalities 
causes  his  personality  to  be  a  most  remarkable  one;  for  lie  has  appropri- 
ated for  himself  the  best  of  nil  that  distinguishes  the  three  nations: 
Poland  nave  him  her  spirit  of  chivalry  and  her  historic  sorrow;  France 
her  facile  charm,  her  grace;  Germany  romantic  depth  .  .  -  And  nature 
gave  him  a  slender,  gracious,  somewhat  delicate  figure,  a  heart  of  Ihe 
noblest,  ami  genius.  Yea,  Chopin  must  tie  called  a  genius  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  llic  ti-rm;  he  is  riot  alone  a  virtuoso,  he  is  also  a  poet,  an.! 
he  can  make  us  feel  Ihe  poetry  thai  dwells  in  his  soul.  He  is  a  poet  of 
tone,  and  nothing  can  equal  Ihe  eujovinent  he  procures  us  when  he  sits 
at  the  piano  and  improvises.  Then  he  is  neither  a  Pole,  nor  a  French- 
man nor  a  German,  lie  betrays  a  fur  loftier  origin,  we  then  reali?e  that 
lie  comes  from  the  country  of  Mozart,  of  Raphael,  of  Goethe,  that  his 
true  fatherland  is  the  dreamland  of  poesy.  When  he  sits  at  the  piano 
and  improvises  I  feel  as  though  sonic  countryman  from  my  beloved 
homeland  were  visiting  me,  ami  telling  mt  the  strangest  things  which 
had  happened  there  since  my  absence  ...  At  times  I  should  like  to 
interrupt  him  with  questions:  And  how  is  the  handsome  water-sprite, 
who  knew  how  to  wind  her  silver  veil  so  coi-pie! ! iahly  around  her  ver- 
dant locks?  Does  the  wdiitc-bcarded  sea-god  still  pursue  her  with  his 
stale,  cooled-oif  love?  Are  the  roses  at  home  still  as  flamingly  proud? 
Do  the  trees  still  sing  as  sweetly  in  the  moonlight?  .  .  . 

Musical  Reports  From  Paris 

(18*0-18*7) 
SrONiiNi  and  Meyerbeer 

Paris,  June  12,  1B40. 
Sir  Gasnaro  is  at  present  bombarding  the  poor  Parisians  with 
lithographed  letters,  in  order  !o  recall  his  long-forgotten  person  to  them 
at  any  coat.  At  this  moment  I  have  heforc  mc  a  circular  which  he  is 
sending  to  all  newspa|>er  editors,  and  which  none  of  them  want  to  print, 
out  of  pious  regard  for  plain  common  sense  ami  ripont.ini's  former  repu- 
tation. To  it  the  ridiculous  verges  on  t  Fin  sublime.  This  painful  weak- 
ness which  speaks  or,  ml  her,  rages  in  the  most  baroque  fashion,  is  as 
interesting  to  the  physician  as  to  the  philologist.  The  former  will  see 
in  il  the  sad  phenomenon  of  a  vanity  which  flares  up  all  the  more  furi- 
inisly  hi  the  mind,  toe  more  the  nohlcr  mental  powers  arc  extinguished 
therein;  the  latter,  however.  I  lie  philologist,  will  observe  how  enter- 
taimug  a  jargon  comes  into  being  ivlien  a  si ilT-ncckcd  Italian,  who  had 
of  necessity  learned  a  little  .French  in  France,  develops  this  so-called 
Italian-French  during  a  I  went  v-flve-ycnr  slay  in  llcrhri,  so  thai  his 
ancient  gibberish  is  most  strangclv  spiced  with  Sarmatian  barbarisms. 
This  circular  commences  with  the  words:  (■>-•(  trh  prubahlement  urit 
ieacrw'r  xiipprnition  01;  nil  nt,nhii!t  amiral  jrii  a  luisir  illin.i  h  eatnp 
i\inirrlli.ifex  dc  Paris,  i/ni  Vnmiunrc  '/tie.  jc  Hens  lie  lire  dans  la  "Gazette 
d'Etat"  et  data  lea  Dfbats"  du  16.  rnuraul,  ijue.  I' admin.it  ration  dc 
VAca'.timie  r„nalc  <le  munir/ue  11  nrrHi-  -lr  rancttrc  cn  seine  la  Vistula,  ce 
dont  ancuna  disirs  id  sviieis  ne  m'ont  tin  seal  instant  occupi  april  man 
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dernier  depart  de  Paris!  As  though  anyone  in  the  Staalszeitung  or  in 
the  Debuts  spoke  of  M.  Spontini  of  their  own  volition,  and  aa  though  lie 
himself  did  no!  atSlict  the  u-iiole  v.orlj  with  letters  to  recall  his  opera.  The 
circular  is  dated  February,  but  has  recently  been  sent  on  here  again 
bemuse  Signor  Sponlini  heard  tbal  his  celebrated  ivork  ivus  mun;  more 
lo  be  performed  here,  which  was  nothing  but  a  trap — a  trap  which  he 
wishes  lo  employ  in  order  lo  be  recalled  Lo  Paris.  For,  after  declaiming 
pathetically  against  his  enemies,  he  adds:  Et  lo'da  justcmcnt  le  nnuceau 
pitye  que  je  arms  avoir  devint,  et  ce  qui  me  fait  an  imptrieux  devoir  de 
m'opposer,  me  (rout-ant  absent,  a  la  remise  en  scene  de  mes  operas  eur  le 
thfatre  de  la  AcademU  royale  de  musique,  a  mains  que  ji  ne  tuts  ojjiciel- 
lemeat  engage"  mai-meme  par  I'adminsiralum,  sous  la  garantie  du  Ministire 
ik  i' Intiricttr,  &  wic  rendre  a  1'aris,  pour  aider  de  mes  conscil)  crialeurs  tea 
artistes  (fa  tradition  de  mes  operas  thud  perdue),  pour  asnster  aux  repeti- 
tions el  conlribuer  au  luccis  de  la  Vestale,  puisque  e'est  d'eUe  qu'il  I'agil. 
This  is  about  the  only  spot  of  firm  ground  in  these  Spontiniaii  morasses; 
here  craftiness  stretches  out  its  long  ears.  The  man  wishes  above  all 
to  leave  Berlin,  where  he  can  no  longer  endure  since  Meyerbeer's  operas 
are  given,  and  a  year  ago  he  came  here  for  a  few  weeks  and  ran  around 
to  every  person  of  influence  in  order  to  obtain  a  call  to  Paris,  Since 
most  people  here  thought  lie  had  died  long  ago,  they  were  not  a  little 
frightened  by  his  sudden  spectral  apparition.  There  was,  in  fact, 
sometlung  uncanny  about  the  vengeful  agility  of  these  dead  bones. 
M.  Duponchel.  the  director  of  the  Grand  Opera,  would  not  see  him  at 
all,  and  cried  with  horror:  "Lot  (his  intriguing  mummy  keep  away 
From  ine;  1  have  <!iioii|:l]  lo  suffer  a.i  it  is  from  the  intrigues  of  (lie  living!" 
And  yet  Uerr  Moritz  Schlcsingcr,  the  publisher  of  the  Meyerbeer  operas 
—for  it  was  through  the  offices  of  this  good  honest  soul  that  Spontini 
had  announced  his  visit  to  M.  Duponrhel  in  advance — had  exerted  all 
his  most  convincing  eloquence  in  order  to  set  his  reeommendee  in  the 
best  possible  light.  In  the  choice  of  the  recommendatory  intermediary 
M,  Spontini  showed  all  his  shrewdness.  He  also  displayed  it  on  other 
occasions;  for  instance,  when  he  was  abusing  someone,  lie  usually  did  so 
to  that  person's  most  intimate  friends,  lie  informed  the  French 
writers  that  in  Berlin  he  had  had  a  German  scribe,  who  bad  written 
against  him,  imprisoned.  To  French  singers  he  complained  about  the 
German  singers,  who  would  not  engage  themselves  lo  the  Berlin  Operu 
unless  their  con ti.icls  guaranteed  that  they  should  not  have  to  sing 
in  any  Spontini  opera. 

But  he  wants  to  come  here  by  all  means;  he  can  no  longer  stand 
it  in  Berlin,  where,  so  he  declares,  he  was  exiled  in  the  first  place  through 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies  and  where,  nevertheless,  he  is  not  left  in  peace. 
During  the  past  few  days  be  bus  written  to  the  editor  of  France  musieale: 
that  his  enemies  ore  not  satisfied  with  having  driven  him  across  the 
Rhine,  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe;  they  would  like  to  drive  him  stil!  further 
across  the  Vistula,  the  Xioriieii  He  discovers  a  i'reat  resemblance 
between  his  fate  and  tiiat  of  Napoleon.  He  regards  himself  as  a  genius 
against  whom  all  the  musical  powers  have  formed  a  conspiracy.  Berlin 
is  his  St.  Helena,  and  Rellstab  his  Sit  Hudson  Lowe.  But  now  his 
remains  must  be  permitted  to  come  back  to  Paris,  and  be  solemnly 
deposited  in  the  Invalides  of  the  tonal  art,  the  Acadimie  royale  de  masiqne. 
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When  Sir  (iasparo  honored  me  wild  a  visit  here  in  I'itris,  he  w 
hiiiiit ible  in  si uncs  bloated  with  bile  and  poison.  Ho  cannot  deny  the 
fact,  that  the  Kin):  of  Prussia  overwhelms  our  great  Giacomo  vritli  honor.;, 
ami  IhiliLs  of  cut  nisi  ins;  liini  .villi  hii.-h  otlices  and  dienitii's;  but  his 
invention  ascribes  the  most  despicable  motives  to  this  royal  favor.  In 
the  end  he  comes  to  believe  his  own  inventions,  and  he  assured  me  with 
a  mien  of  the  deepest  ennviel imi  that  mice,  when  lie  had  dined  with 
Hi,;  Majesty  the  Kmc,  the  All-Highest  had  admitted  to  him  after  the 


wealthy  man,  he,  the  king,  was  endeavoriuc  to  take  advantage  of  his 

the*  king^^p'oscd  to\ave  added,  "that  an  Indigenous  talent,  who 
possesses  such  a  iari<e.  almost  wnial  fortune,  should  spend  his  gooti 
hard  Prussian  thnlcrs  in  Italy  and  Paris,  in  order  to  lie  celebrated  as  a 
composer  for  all  ilntt  may  he  had  fur  money  is  to  he  had  here  at  home 
in  llerlin.  In  our  hot-houses  we  also  grow  laurels  for  the  fools  who  arc 
willing  to  pay  for  them;  our  journalists  arc  also  willy  and  fond  of  a  good 
breakfast  or  dinner;  our  corner  loafers  and  pickle-dealers  have  just  as 
heavy  hands  when  it  comes  to  applauding  as  the  Paris  claque — yes, 
if  our  idlers  were  to  spend  their  evenings  in  the  Opera  (louse,  applaud- 
ing 'Lcs  Huguenots,'  instead  of  in  the  lobaeco-chib,  their  education 
«ould  protit.  thereby — the  lower  classes  must  he  elevated  morally  ami 
(esthetic al I v  -and  the  main  thing  is  that  the  moncv  gets  into  eircula- 
lioo,  especially  in  the  capital."  In  such  wise.  Spuntini  assured  mc,  had 
His  Majesty  expressed  himself,  as  though  to  escu.se  himself  for  being 
obliged  to  sacrifice  him,  the  comuoser  of  "La  Vestale,"  to  Meyerbeer, 
ftlien  I  remarked  that  at  hoi  ton,  it  was  most  praiseworthy  of  a  prince 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  capital,  Spootini  interrupted  met  "Ah, 
you  are  mistaken  in  believing  Hint  the  King  of  Prussia  protects  poor 
music  for  reasons  of  slate  economy:  He  does  .so.  rather,  lieeau.se  he 
hales  the  art  of  tone,  and  is  -.veil  aware  that  it  must  perish  through  the 
example  am!  direction  of  a  oiao,  who,  without  auv  feeling  for  truth 
and  nobility,  merely  tries  to  Hatter  the  uncouth  mob!" 

I  could  not  refrain  from  openly  admitting  to  the  malevolent  Italian 
that  it  was  not  wise  on  his  pari  to  deny  all  merit  to  his  rival.  "Rival!" 
cried  the  furious  man,  and  changed  color  some  ten  times,  until  the 
yellow  at  last  gained  the  upper  hand— hut  then  collecting  himself, 
he  asted  as  he  scornfully  gnashed  ids  teeth:  "Are  you  ignite  sure  that 
Meyerbeer  really  is  the  composer  of  the  music  which  is  performed  under 
his  name''"  I  was  not  a  lillle  taken  aback  by  this  madhouse  ijueslion, 
and  heard  with  astonishment  that  Meyerbeer  had  bought  up  thecom- 
positions  of  some  poor  musicians  in  Italy  and  made  operas  of  them; 
hut  thai  they  had  fallen  through  because  the  stuff  which  had  been  fur- 
nished him  was  all  loo  wretched.  Later  he  had  bought  something 
better  from  a  talented  abbate  in  Venice,  which  he  had  embodied  in  "II 
Crociato."  He  was  also  in  possession  of  Weber's  posthumous  manu- 
scripts, which  he  had  talked  the  letter's  widow  into  giving  him,  and  on 
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which  lie  would  undoubtedly  draw  Inter.  "Robert  le  diable"  and 
"I*s  Huguenots"  were  in  the  main  the  productions  of  a  Frenchman 
named  Gouin,  who  was  very  pled  to  produce  his  operas  under  Meyer- 
beer's name,  in  order  not  to  lose  his  position  as  a  Chef  de  Bureau  in  the 
post-office,  since  his  superiors  would  be  sure  to  question  his  adminis- 
trative zeal  did  they  know  he  was  really  a  dreamy  composer.  The 
Philistines  regard  prnclical  functions  as  incompatible  with  artistic 
endowment,  and  the  postal  employee  Gouin  is  wise  enough  to  hold  his 
tongue  about  his  authorship,  and  "leave  nil  the  world-wide  fame  to  his 
ambitious  friend  Meyerbeer.    Hence  the  intimate   relations  existing 

other.  But  once  a  father  always  a  father,  and  friend' Gouin'  takes  the 
fate  of  his  children  continually  to  heart;  the  details  of  the  production 
and  the  success  of  "Robert  le  diable"  and  "Les  Huguenots"  preempt 
Ins  entire  activity;  lie  attends  every  rehearsal,  he  is  continually  nego- 
tiating with  the  director  of  the  opera,  with  the  singers,  the  dancers,  the 
chief  of  the  claque,  the  journalists;  he  runs  from  morning  till  evening 
to  all  the  newspaper  ot  I  i    irder  to  place 

iiulefaligabilily  is  s;,id  to  a.sfnnish  everyone. 

When  rlpontini  communicated  lliis  hypothesis  lo  me  i  admitted 
that  it  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  probability,  and  that,  although  the 
four-square  outward  appearance,  (he  brick-red  face,  the  abbreviated 
forehead  and  the  smeary  black  hair  of  the  aforesaid  M  Gouin  suggested 
an  oi-breeder  or  a  cattle-raiser  rather  than  a  tonal  arli-t..  yet  there  was 
much  in  his  actions  which  might  raise  the  suspicion  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Meyerbeer  operas.  It  chanced,  at  times,  that  he  spoke 
of  "'Robert  le  diable"  and  "1-es  Huguenots"  as  "our"  operas.  Such 
remarks  escaped  him  as:  "We  have  a  rehearsal  to-day  .  .  ."  "We 
must  make  a  cut  in  that  aria."  It  is  strange,  as  well,  that  Mr.  Gouin 
is  never  absent  at  any  performance  of  these  operas,  and  that  when  a 
bravura  aria  is  applauded  he  foru'ets  himself  entirely,  and  bows  lo  all 
aides,  as  though  he  were  thanking  the  public.  I  admitted  all  this  to 
the  exasperated  Italian,  hut  still.  I  added,  despite  the  fact  that  I  had 
seen  such  things  with  my  own  eyes,  I  did  not  consider  M.  Gouin  the 
composer  of  the  Meyerbeer  operas;  I  cannot  believe  that  M.  Gouin 
wrote  "Robert  le  diable"  and  "I.cs  Huguenots";  yet  if  such  were  the 
ea.se.  then  the  artist's  vanity  would  gain  the  upper  hand  in  I  he  end.  and 
M.  Gouin  will  publicly  vindicate  bis  claim  to  the  authorship  of  these 

"No,"  replied  the  Italian  with  a  sinister  glance,  as  piercing  as  a 
bare  stiletto,  "this  Gouin  knows  his  Meyerbeer  too  well,  not  to  know 
the  resources  his  terrible  friend  commands  to  do  away  with  anyone  who 
is  dangerous  lo  him.  He  would  be  capable  of  bavin).-  poor  Gouin  im- 
prisoned forever  in  Charcnton,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  become 
insane.  He  would  pay  the  fees  demanded  for  the  mentally  disordered  of 
the  lirst  class,  and  would  visit  Charcnton  twice  a  week  in  order  to  con- 
vince himself  that  his  poor  friend  was  proucrlv  watched;  he  would  tip 
the  guards  liberally  in  order  that  they  might,  take  the  best  care  of  his 
friend,  his  maniac  Orestes,  while  he  played  the  part  of  1'ylades,  lo  the 
great  edification  o£  all  boobies,  who  would  estol  his  generosity.  Poor 
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Gouin,  when  he  spoke  of  his  beautiful  choruses  in  'Robert  le  diable,' 
they  would  put  him  in  a  at  rait -jacket,  nnd  if  lie  alluded  to  his  wonderful 
duet  in  'Les  Huguenots,'  they  would  give  him  the  cold-water  cure! 
And  the  poor  devil  might  even  lie  glad  to  have  escaped  with  his  life. 
All  win.  stand  as  an  obstacle  in  the  nay  of  that  ambitious  man  must 
yield.    Where  is  Welter?    Where  is  Bellini?    Hm!  Hm!" 

This  'Tim!  Hm!"  despite  all  its  malice,  was  yet  so  droll  that  I 
could  not  help  laughing  as  I  remarked!  "But  you  yourself,  maestro, 
you  have  not  yet  been  cleared  out  of  the  way,  nor  has  Donizetti,  nor 
Mendelssohn,  nor  ltossini,  nor  Halevy."  "Hm!  Hm!  Halevy  does  Dot 
disturb  his  colleague,  and  the  latter  would  even  pay  him  to  keep  on 
existing  as  a  harmless,  ostensible  rival;  and  as  to  Rossini,  he  knows 
through  his  spies  that  the  latter  nn  longer  composes  a  single  measure 
— besides,  Rossini's  stomach  has  already  suffered  enough,  and  he  will 
not  touch  a  piano  for  fear  of  exciting  Meyerbeer's  suspicion.  Hm!  Hm! 
But  thank  God,  our  bodies  alone  can  be  killed,  not  the  works  of  our 
genius;  they  will  continue  to  bloom  in  immortal  freshness,  while  with 
the  death  of  this  Cartouche  oF  music,  his  immortality  will  come  to  an 
end  and  his  operas  will  follow  him  into  the  silent  realm  of  oblivion!" 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  controlled  my  indignation 
when  I  heiird  with  what  impudent  depreciation  the  invidious  southerner 
spoke  or  the  highly  Famed  master  who  is  ilic  pride  of  Cermany  and  the 
delight  of  the  Occident,  anil  who  certain!  v  must  lie  regarded  and  ad- 
mired as  the  true  creator  of  "Robert  le  diable"  and  "Us  Huguenots." 
No,  such  magnificienl  works  were  not  written  by  any  Gouin!  With 
all  my  admiration  for  his  exalted  genius,  it  is  true  that  at  times  notable 
doubts  arise  in  my  mini]  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  these  master- 
works  after  the  master's  decease;  but  in  my  conversation  with  Spontini 
1  nevertheless  acle,!  as  though  1  were  encVbif.-d  that  thev  would  sur- 
vive his  death,  and  to  anger  the  malicious  Italian,  I  told  him  in  con- 
fidence something  which  would  lei  him  see  with  what  foresight  Meyer- 
beer had  cared  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  his  mind  beyond  the 
grave.  This  forethought,  said  I,  is  a  psychological  proof  that  nut  31. 
Gouin,  but  the  great  Giacomo  himself,  is  the  real  father.  The  fact  is 
that  the  latter,  in  the  will  he  has  made  in  favor  of  these  musical  children 
of  his  genius,  established  a  sort  of  entail  in  trust,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
left  for  each  a  capital  sum  whose  interest  is  to  be  devoted  to  making 
the  poor  orphans'  future  secure,  so  that  even  after  their  father  has 
departed  this  life,  the  necessary  publicity  expenses,  the  eventual  outlay 
for  decorations,  claipie,  newspaper  laudation,  etc.,  will  be  covered. 
Even  for  the  little  'Tropin';  te."  as  yet  unborn,  the  affectionate  author 
of  its  days  is  said  to  have  set  aside  the  sum  of  150,000  Prussian  thalers 
in  cash.  Truly,  never  yet  has  a  prophet  been  born  Into  this  world  with 
bo  large  a  fortune;  the  carpenter's  son  of  Nazareth  and  the  camel- 
driver  of  Mecca  were  not  so  opulent.  '"Robert  le  diable"  and  "Les 
Huguenots"  are  said  to  la:  less  richly  endowed;  perhaps  they  will  be 
able  to  live  on  their  own  fat  for  a  time,  as  long  as  splendid  decorations 
and  voluptuous  ballet-legs  are  provided;  later  they  will  need  an  in- 
crease. In  the  case  of  "II  Croeiato"  the  legacy  will  probably  not  be 
so  splendid  a  one;  the  fattier  is  in  the  right  in  pinching  a  little  here, 
and  he  complains  that  the  volatile  fop  once  put  him  to  far  too  great 
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expense  in  Ilaly — thai  he  is  a  spendthrift.  All  the  more  iieoeromly 
docs  N  fever  beer  remember  his  unfortunate  daiichter  "ihama  <Je  lies- 
burgo."  who  fell  flat;  she  is  to  he  advcrlisecl  every  your  in  the  press, 
anil  will  appear  in  a  new  e'e  lure  edition  of  satin-velvet;  since  it  is  for  the 
deformed  cJiHitcrlini;  tlisit  the  loving  hearts  of  parents  beat  most  faith- 
fully. In  this  maimer  all  the  Meyvrlteeria.il  children  of  pjiiius  have 
been  well  taken  eare  of,  ami  their  fulnre  assured  for  all  time. 

Haired  blinds  even  the  most  intelligent,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
a  passionate  Toot  like  Spontini  did  not  entirely  doubt  w  hat  I  had  said: 
He  cried:  "Oh,  he  is  capable  of  anything!  Unhappy  age!  Unhappy 

I  close  herewith,  since  in  any  event  I  am  in  a  very  tragic  mood 
to-day  and  dismal  thoughts  of  death  cast  their  shadow  over  my  soul. 
To-day  they  buried  my  poor  Sakoski,  the  celebrated  artist  in  leather 
—for  the  term  shoemaker  is  loo  ignoble  for  Sakoski.  All  the  murchamh 
bottiera  and  Fabric/win  do  chaussutes  of  Paris  followed  the  body.  He 
was  ei^hty-eij:ht  years  old  anil  died  of  an  Indigestion.  He  lived  wisely 
and  happily.  He  paid  little  heed  to  the  heads,  but  all  the  more  to  the 
feet,  of  his  contemporaries.  May  the  earth  press  you  ns  lightly  as  your 
boots  pressed  me! 


[To  bs  continued) 


VIEWS  AND  REVIEWS 

By  CARL  ENGEL 

ONE  hundred  years  ago— in  May  1882,  to  be  exact— "The 
Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and  Review,"  published  in. 
London  and  sold  by  Baldwin,  Cradock  and  Joy  in  Pater- 
noster-Row, contained  in  its  XlVth  number  an  article  entitled 
"Sketch  of  the  State  of  Music  in  London."  These  sketches  of  cur- 
rent musical  life  in  London,  and  also  in  Paris,  were  regular  features 
of  the  magazine.  The  one  to  which  I  am  referring  begins  with  gen- 
eral reflections  on  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  measure  to  the 
proportions  of  art.  In  a  style  that  would  lie  learned  and  is  but  the 
afterglow  of  the  classic  period,  the  reviewer  laments  the  fact  that 
we  are  almost  unconscious  of  artistic  progress  and  that  to  watch 
it  would  be  "of  little  more  avail  than  the  hourly  inspection  of  the 
grass  of  tie  field."  Perhaps  the  anonymous  gentleman  of  The 
Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  was  merely  looking  for  a  suitable 
way  of  beginning  his  review  and  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
for  that  purpose  an  earlier  culprit— preceding  him,  say,  by  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years — whom  to  expose  in  the  pillory  of  censorious 
rebuke.  For  whatever  purpose  the  assertion  was  made,  in  the 
light  of  the  present  state  of  music  in  the  world,  it  would  seem 
hopelessly,  pathetically  mistaken.  If  the  reviewer,  to-day,  has  any 
fault  to  find,  it  is  certainly  not  with  the  slowness  of  musical 
progress.  On  the  contrary,  the  problem  he  is  facing  is  not  one 
of  watching  lender  blades  of  grass,  raising  shyly  their  points  to 
heaven,  but  how  to  follow — if  he  cannot  be  ahead  of  it — the 
mad,  careening  course  of  a  race.  Therefore  the  attempt  at 
supplying  the  "Musical  Quarterly"  with  anything  like  an  up-to- 
date  department  of  "Views  and  Reviews"  would  seem  sheer  folly. 
And  yet  that  is  precisely  the  task  which  the  distinguished  editor 
of  this  magazine  has  assigned  to  me.  Yes,  this  department  of 
"Views  and  Reviews"— if  it  should  prove  at  all  practicable— is 
to  form  part  of  subsequent  issues:  some  sidelights  on  musical 
happenings  that  will  furnish  the  contemporary  with  easy  rubrica- 
tion,  and  posterity  with  helpful  suggestions  regarding  our  short- 
comings. At  least,  the  poor  scribe  of  a  hundred  years  hence 
who  may  be  put  to  the  3ame  sort  of  straits,  may  thank  me  for 
giving  him  a  chance  conveniently  to  start  his  series  of  articles  by 
[OS] 
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showing  how  badly  I  have  gone  about  my  job.  The  thought  of 
that  eventuality  must  cheer  me  in  a  moment  of  sincere  misgivings. 


One  hundred  yews  ago,  (he  English  reviewer  was  calling  at- 
tention to  the  unquestionable  increase  in  the  "notice  and  estima- 
tion which  foreign  compositions,  foreign  execution,  and  foreign 
professors"  had  attracted.  Lo!  here  is  one  point  on  which  we  shake 
the  phantom  hand  that  penned  those  lines.  The  condition  in 
which  England  was  at  the  lime  is  precisely  that  of  our  America. 
The  scene  has  shifted,  but  the  play  is  the  same.  "Foreign  pro- 
fessors"—save  the  mark — are  with  us  in  goodly  number.  Tom 
Noddy  has  but  to  hang  a  -witch  or  a  -sky  to  his  name,  or  inter- 
ject it  with  unpronounced  aspirates  and  sibilants,  and  his  fortune 
is  made.  The  mania  for  the  "foreign"  element  in  art  and  in 
artists  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  trait  of  our  era.  Art  is 
supposedly  of  no  country,  is  international.  And  yet  it  would 
seem  that  every  nation,  every  clan  cultivates  an  artistic  expres- 
sion of  its  own,  for  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  wholesale 
export  trade.  Here  is  contact  with,  and  difference  from,  our 
ciders.  The  musical  export  was  monopolized  first  by  Italy,  reach- 
ing from  London  to  the  wildernesses  (if  the  Neva  where  a  village 
of  mud  huts  and  wooden  palaces  was  named  St.  Petersburg. 
Then  it  was  Germany;  now  it  is  the  whole  world.  The  Swedish 
ballet  danced  in  Paris,  the  Russian  ballet  in  Madrid;  American 
singers  lately  "invaded "  England;  and  we,  in  America,  have 
them  all.  And  all  sing,  fiddle,  strum  and  hop  in  praise  of  the 
almighty  dollar  and  its  purchasing  power. 

During  the  war-troubled  years  of  a  declining  eighteenth 
century  until  long  after  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  the  pound 
sterling  ruled  the  money  and  the  music  markets.  Haydn  went 
twice  to  London,  even  as  Richard  Strauss  went  to  New  York. 
Mozart,  the  Wunderkind,  played  for  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  took  back  sovereigns  to  Salzburg.  Beethoven,  although  he 
never  crossed  the  channel,  did  not  disdain  English  "commissions." 
On  his  deathbed,  he  turned  to  London  fur  financial  succor.  Lon- 
don was  the  home  of  J.  B.  Cramer  as  much  as  it  had  been  that  of 
Handel.  The  latter  was  composer  and  opera  impresario,  the 
former  pedagogue  and  publisher.  Sebastien  Ernrd  went  to  Lon- 
don when  the  threatening  French  revolution  disturbed  his  patient 
toil  in  Paris,  even  as  Hcinrich  Engelhard  Stcinweg,  founder  of 
the  Steinway  firm,  emigrated  to  New  York  after  the  German 
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riots  of  1848.  Clementi  had  an  estate  at  Evesham,  Pade- 
rewski  a  ranch  in  California.  The  "strolling  players"  who  passed 
through  London  in  those  years  are  legion.  Angelica  Cutalani 
fled  the  gilded  snares  of  Napoleon,  to  earn  within  one  year  at 
Covent  Garden  £10,700.  Weber  still  beat  time  with  a  music 
roll.  Louis  Spohr,  conducting  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
1820,  at  the  rehearsal  pulled  a  baton  from  his  pocket,  to  the 
dismay  of  that  estimable  body.  At  night,  old  Viotti  was  in  the 
audience.  Incidentally,  Baillot  and  Pagan  ini  got  some  of  Albion's 
gold—which  is  but  a  reminder  that  there  were  violinists  before 
Messrs.  Auer  and  Sevcik  went  into  the  business  of  hatching  swans 
and  goslings.  Wilhelmine  Schroeder-Devrient  introduced  Schu- 
bert's songs  in  the  salons  of  Grosvenor  Square  before,  on  the 
Continent,  they  hud  gone  much  beyond  the  city  limits  of  Vienna. 
London  alone  could  afford  to  have  Henriette  Sontag  and  Marie 
Malibran  sing  upon  one  stage  in  one  evening.  Stendhal,  in  the 
Journal  de  Paris,  on  Feb.  10,  1825,  wrote  enviously:  "Mine. 
Pasta  part  pour  Londres  en  avril."  Weber  breathed  his  last 
amid  the  Thames  fog.  Chopin  was  on  his  way  to  the  English 
capital,  when  T.utetia  retained  him,  and  not  until  the  end  of  his 
short  life  did  he  make  that  last  stage  of  tbe  trip,  when  he  was  no 
longer  fit  for  journeys  in  coach  or  packet.  Mendelssohn  triumphed 
at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Moscheles  squatted  in  British 
society,  where  a  Lord  Saltoun  played  the  guitar,  a  Duke  of 
Leinster  the  double-bass  and  an  Karl  of  Arundel  the  trumpet. 
These  are  mere  outlines;  to  add  the  filling  details  would  be  tedious. 
The  picture  is  clear  enough  to  show  the  resemblance  with  present- 
day  conditions  in  New  York.  Money  not  only  talks,  it  sings  and 
plays. 


Riches  and  love  of  the  beautiful  are  the  loam  that  nourishes 
art.  America  has  marl  to  spare.  And  the  advantages  of  such 
abundance  are  obvious.  What  if  we  are  overrun  with  "foreign 
professors,"  if  the  annual  deluge  of  concerts  brings  down  upon 
us  much  that  is  crude,  mediocre  or  charlatanio— America  has 
a  fresher  interest  in  musical  matters,  to-day,  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Nor  do  I  mean  by  America  the  half- 
dozen  centers  of  tbe  East  and  West.  The  people  who  love  whole- 
cloth  music— not  the  ragged  edge  of  it— are  spread  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  And  this  statement  is  not  made  in  an  attempt  to  be 
patriotic  at  all  cost;  for  one  of  patriotism's  first  duties  is  the 
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fearless  pointing  to  flaw  and  error.  I  might  support  my  claim 
in  more  ways  than  one,  but  shall  be  content  to  cite  the  tour  of 
the  Fionzaley  Quartet,  during  the  season  1931-22.  These  four 
men  represent  a  rather  high  standard,  and  to  read  the  list  of  towns 
in  which  they  played,  to  houses  better  filled  than  in  some  of  the 
large  cities,  is  a  revelation.  Having  no  "school"  of  our  own, 
as  yet,  we  turn  an  open  miud  to  all  others. 

In  Paris,  the  Sunday  concerts  still  cling  to  the  bewliiskfi-cd 
classics  and  to  a  few  mildly  modern  things  of  the  French  school, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Russian,  Chauvinism  excludes  everything 
else.  Adherents  of  the  various  "chapcllcs"  and  sainted  circles  lead 
hermetic  lives;  a  few  resort  to  midway  methods  in  selfish  propa- 
ganda. When  Pierre  Montcux  conducted  the  "London  Sym- 
phony" by  Vaughau  Williams  in  Paris,  last  year,  one  of  the  best 
and  supposedly  mosl  unnii  cril  it  s  confessed  to  never  having  heard 
the  composer's  name  before,  and  asked  whether  he  ""as  American 
or  English.  Jean-Aubry  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to 
bring  musical  Frenchmen  and  Britons  together.  In  Berlin,  it 
is  nothing  unusual  to  find  from  eight  to  twelve  concerts  in  one 
evening.  But  what  modern  music  they  offer,  is  generally  of  the 
home-made  kind.  With  the  restoration  of  peace,  these  things 
may  change.  Poor,  suffering,  glorious  Vienna  has  at  least  Schoen- 
berg's  private  inusieales,  and  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  hard- 
ships she  is  still  the  wonderful,  music-mad,  hospitable  city  that 
welcomes  Ravel  and  Puccini.  London  is  having  a  busy  time 
giving  each  one  of  the  youngest  English  school  a  chance.  And 
they  go  about  it  in  a  businesslike  fashion,  not  unmindful  of  what 
systematic  advertising  will  do.  But  it  takes  America  to  have 
that  vast  concourse  of  musical  talent  from  everywhere,  to  listen 
in  one  week  to  C'asella,  Strauss  and  Prokoficff.  Many  a  com- 
poser has  beard  the  idea!  performance  of  his  work,  not  in  his 
native  land,  but  here.  Humperdinek,  who  has  gone  to  dwell 
with  the  angels  for  whom  he  has  written  sueli  nobly  simple  st ruins, 
was  "Professor  Pumpernickel"  lo  the  children  in  his  "Konigs- 
kinder."  Grnnados  found  the  last  and  greatest  artistic  joy  of 
his  life  in  that  same  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Ernest  Bloch 
has  reached  a  haven  on  these  shores.  That  the  critics  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  writhed  under  his  suite  for  viola  and 
orchestra,  is  natural;  that  they  derided  it,  beslimed  it,  did  not 
surprise  me.  Bela  Bartuk  is  casting  longing  glances  in  our  direc- 
tion. Louts  Aubcrt,  who  has  hern  made  the  subject  of  a  mono- 
graph by  Louis  Vuillemin,  saw  his  "Forfit  Bleue"  first  performed 
in  Boston,  his  "mattresse-ceuvre"  as  the  enthusiastic  biographer 
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thinks,  which  France  still  ignores.  Granted,  in  this  instance, 
r'niuce  has  not  missed  a  great  deal — for  in  matters  of  hospitality 
small  blunders  wiil  occur.  New  York's  "L'oiseau  bleu"  was 
bird  of  the  same  feather.  But  it  is  well  to  place  on  record  the 
admission  of  the  publishing  interests  of  Durand  in  Paris,  that 
England  and  especially  America  and  England  and  America 
only— have  made  il  possible  for  that  enterprising  firm  to  support 
and  publish  the  works  of  Debussy,  Havel,  Schmitt  and  a  host 
of  otiier  modern  Frenchmen.  The  quantity  of  their  music  ac- 
tually sold  in  France  cannot  begin  to  compare  with  what  is  yearly 
exported  to  New  York,  to  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 
In  a  most  certain  manner  lias  America  assumed  the  patronage 
of  music.  Let  us  forget  our  crudities,  let  nn  ungrateful  Europe 
snub  us,  we  have  done  well  if  we  can  say  that  for  us  the  presses 
at  Nantcrre  are  busy  printing  Debussy  and  Gabriel  Faure,  and 
thai  the  younger  men  find  a  kindly  disposed  publisher  because 
"Au  moins,  ca  se  vendra  en  Amerique." 

And  what  are  American  publishers  doing? — publishing, 
publishing  until  the  country  is  swamped  with  novelties,  new 
editions,  and  the  cry  is  loud  that  they  are  overproducing.  There 
are  two  types  of  music  publishers  in  America:  first,  the  dairymen 
who  conduct  a  legitimate  business,  have  to  look  after  hundreds 
of  milch  cows,  and  try  to  serve  the  public  with  clean  and  unadul- 
terated nutriment-  -that  the  public  at  large  does  not  take  to 
cream,  is  a  fault  of  the  stomach;  second,  there  are  the  proprietors 
of  racing  stables,  with  a  string  of  fast  blood,  who  stake  a  fortune 
on  a  filly  and  run  it  to  death  in  making  the  post.  Mix  the  two 
kinds  of  enterprises,  as  the  case  lias  been — send  your  cows  to 
the  track  or  your  jockey  to  Ihe  cow  barn,  and  the  result  is  dis- 
aster. The  -rich -i] nick  idea  has  demoralized  American  com- 
posers and  music  publishers.  It  lias  led  people  to  compose  who 
arc  not  musicians,  and  people  to  publish  who  arc  nothing  but 
tradesmen,  and  poor  ones  at  that.  For  they  expect  to  make  a 
showing  by  |ieddiii!i;  canned  milk  or  running  a  merry-go-round, 
in  I'avis  alone,  there  are  mure  li ij;li-j;r;nl<  publishers  of  serious 
music,  enjoying  a  world-wide  reputation,  than  there  are  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Union.  And  they  sell  their  high-grade  wares 
to  America.  What's  wrong  with  the  American  publisher?  Why 
must  we  have  a  "Society  for  the  Publication  of  American  Music"? 
What  support  docs  the  publisher  Ret  who  prints  an  American  work 
for  which  he  knows  the  sale  cannot  be  immediate,  or  large  at  any 
time?  Can  he  escape  the  temptation  to  publish  "trash,"  if 
trash  is  what  he  has  laboriously  made  the  public  believe  it  wants? 
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There  is  infinitely  more  musical  value  in  some  oE  our  so-called 
"popular"  music  than  in  the  cheap  sob-stuff  with  ehromo  titles 
and  the  vile  "teaching  pieces"  with  which  the  musical  sense  of 
our  children  is  being  killed  off.  The  music  publishing  industry 
needs  "shrewd  idealists"  of  the  Belaief  sort. 


In  France  you  have,  besides  the  Durands,  the  Heugels, 
three  generations  of  music  publishers  grown  rich  through  the 
many  operas  of  Massenet  and  the  one  "Louise"  of  Charpenticr. 
Henri  Heugel,  Son  of  the  founder  ami  father  of  the  present  direc- 
tor, was  a  clever  old  man.  Crowned  with  his  little  black  scull 
cap  on  his  high,  bald  head,  he  throned  in  carefully  guarded  seclu- 
sion, visible  only  to  a  favored  few,  tenacious,  the  perfect  type  of 
ancient  immobility  in  business  methods.  His  weekly  paper, 
"Le  Menestrel,"  breathed  the  same  spirit.  And  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  in  matters  of  musical  news  and  of  Parisian 
theatres.  It  often  brings  an  interesting  "lender."  A  recent 
one  was  an  appreciation  of  Berlioz  by  the  late  Saint-Saens.  We 
gain  the  impression  that  Berlioz  was  of  yesteryear  or  that  Saint- 
Saens  reached  prodigious  antiquity.  The  dean  of  French  com- 
posers culls  from  his  personal  reminiscences;  be  knew  Berlioz 
and  speaks  of  him  as  of  somebody  in  the  flesh.  It  is  not  the  Ber- 
lioz of  legends,  created  mostly  by  Berlioz  himself.  Briefly  bill 
penetratingly  Saint-Saens  analyzes  the;  man  and  his  work.  We 
are  reminded  that  Wagner  assimilated,  evolved,  matured,  while 
Berlioz  sprang  into  being  whole  and  full  grown.  At  a  time  when 
a  Symphony  by  Haydn,  played  by  thirty  musicians,  was  greeted 
with  shouts:  "What  noise,  man  Dicu,  what  noise!"  Berlioz 
had  I  he  audacity  to  demand  iifty  violins,  sive  hundred  performers. 
Truly,  a  madman.  He  gave  music  the  bent  towards  the  gigan- 
tic, to  which  our  present  musical  "bibelots"  and  atonal  snatches 
are  the  answer.  Berlioz  asked  yuuiij:  Saint-Saens  to  make  the 
piano  reduction  of  "Lclio."  No  better  man  to  do  if,  Saint- 
Saens*  score  reading,  prima  vista,  wns  astounding  and  so  conceded 
even  by  Wagner.  Besides  this  striving  for  eyelopean  effect,  there 
was  the  romantic  admiration  for  brigands  and  highwaymen. 
Schiller's  "Rfiuber"  put  a  pew  tuck  into  literature.  Byron 
set  a  fashion.  Everybody  loved  a  bad  man,  from  the  heroic 
Corsaire  lo  the  comic  opera  Fra  Diavolo.  Saint-Saens  tells  us 
that  Berlioz  spoke  lightly  of  Pcrgolesi's  "Serva  padrona,"  did 
not  care  for  Handel,  considered  Bach  a  sort  of  "fort  en  theme" 
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until  the  day  that  Saint-Suens  showed  him  the  poet  in  the  con- 
trapuntist, unci  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  title  "The 
well -tempered  clavichord."  A  rich  life  that,  which  reached  back 
to  the  early  years  of  romanticism  and  stood  before  the  latest 
manifestations  of  futurism  with  the  admission  that  music  ia 
venturesomely  entering  "dans  des  regions  qui  m'echappent." 
Often  it  is  best  for  a  composer  that  the  man  die  young.1  Thus  only 
may  he  hope  for  some  space  of  after-life.  The  public  seemingly 
cannot  forgive  a  man  who  survives  himself.  And  not  every  one, 
like  Verdi,  grows  younger  with  advancing  age.  Max  Bruch 
actually  died  last  year,  long  after  the  definite  close  of  the  Jaeger- 
woollen  period  in  music. 

Brigandage  and  the  stage  had  fraternized  before  Berlioz's 
and  Schiller's  day.  When  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1728,  it  had  a  run  of  sixty-three  nights  and  drew  larger 
crowds  than  Handel's  "Richard  I"  and  "Admeto."  It  waa 
viewed  with  greatest  alarm.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
preached  against  it.  Dean  Swift  defended  it.  Certainly,  "the 
vox  populi  was  in  favor  of  this  immoral  drama."  Some  held 
that  it  exerted  a  deplorable  influence.  One  of  the  most  emphatic 
among  them  was  Sir  John  Hawkins: 

The  effects  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  on  the  minds  of  the  people  have 
fulfilled  the  prognostications  of  many  that  it  would  prove  injurious  to 
society.  Itapinc  and  violence  have  l>cc;i  gnulually  inerciisinK  ever  since 
its  first  rejiri-ni-nlatioti:  t.W  rip.lil.-i  of  property,  ;uid  the  obligation  of  the 
laws  that  guard  it,  arc  disputed  upon  principle.— Young  men,  appren- 
tices, clerks  in  public  offices,  and  others,  disdaining  the  arts  of  honest 
industry,  and  captivated  with  the  charms  of  idleness  and  criminal 
pleasure,  now  betake  themselves  to  the  road,  affect  politeness  in  the  very 
act  of  robbery,  and  in  the  end  become  victims  to  the  justice  of  their 
country;  and  men  of  discernment,  who  have  been  at  the  pains  of  tracing 
this  evil  to  its  scource,  have  found  that  not  a  few  of  those,  who,  during 
these  last  fifty  years  have  paid  to  the  law  the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  have 
in  the  course  of  their  pursuits  been  emulous  to  imitate  the  manners 
and  general  character  of  Macheath. 

Now  Macheatl 
"The  Beggar's  Opi 
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New  York  theatre-goers  towards  this  delightfully  ancient  and 
fresh  little  play,  if  it  was  stopped  in  time,  before  the  rascality- 
outgrew  all  bounds.  In  England,  the  revival  at  the  Lyric  Theatre 
in  Hammersmith  reached  its  600th  performance  on  Nov.  14, 
1921!  The  play  inaugurated  the  musical  season  1041-98  at 
Manchester,  with  Mr.  Eugene  GooBSem)  conducting  the  orches- 
tra. And  yet,  we  have  heard  of  no  crime-wave  in  England 
subsequent  to  these  performances.  It  remains  a  pity  that  the 
ehnrming  production  at  the  "(men wick  Villiigi'  Theatre"  had 
to  close  prematurely  for  lack  of  a  public  educated  enough  to 
enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Frederick  Austiu,  who  prepared  the  musical  part  of  the 
revival,  is  said  to  be  writing,  or  has  perhaps  completed,  a  "Tramp's 
Opera."  The  possibilities  are  many,  if  ivc  continue  along  those 
lines.  How  will  New  York  take  to  the  tramp,  scorning  the 
beggar?  Ask  no  prognostication  in  matters  where  the  dear 
public  is  concerned.  If  New  York  audiences  present  Ibeir  prob- 
lem, Louis  Liloy  seems  lo  li:ivc  sonic  definite  ideas  on  llmse  i>F 
Paris.  Hear  and  compare.  M.  Laloy  needs  no  introduction; 
he  is  an  astute  critic,  a  fine  scholar;  friend  of  Debussy,  he  wrote 
a  sympathetic,  though  perhaps  not  a  definitive,  biography  during 
the  master's  lifetime.  Ilis  book  on  "La  Musique  Chinoise"  is 
compact,  readable  and  instructive.  M,  Laloy  finds  that  Paris- 
ian audiences  have  much  changed  since  1914,  and  especially 
since  1918.  The  public  of  to-day  has  learned  little,  and  has 
much  forgotten.  Yet  it  is  full  of  good  intentions,  and  therefore 
the  responsibility  of  those  providing  it  with  entertainment  is 
doubly  grave.  Theirs  is  the  power  to  purify  taste,  or  fully  to 
corrupt  it.  (Alas!  we  have  heard  this  before,  and  might  quote 
Faust  on  Easter  Morning.)  Before  the  war,  already,  Parisian 
audiences  were  largely  composed  of  foreigners  and  "nouveaux 
riches."  At  the  play,  one  third  of  the  spectators  harcly  under- 
stood French  at  all,  another  third  had  !>ut  vague  notions  of  gram- 
mar or  history.  The  rest— noire  SlUe  inteUectuelU—han  now 
broken  away  and  frequents  such  places  as  the  Vieux-Colombier, 
the  Comedie-Montaigne,  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  in  short,  the  little 
theatres,  seating  not  more  than  three  hundred,  where  the  young- 
est, the  most  advanced,  like  Messrs.  Jean  Sarment  and  Crom- 
melynck,  find  favor.  Large  musical  productions,  of  course,  are 
not  feasible  within  so  limited  a  frame.  And  yet  they  were  not 
more  than  three  hundred,  those  who  acclaimed  Debussy's  "Pcl- 
Icas  et  Melisande"  at  its  first  performance,  and  slowly  communi- 
cated their  enthusiasm  to  vaster  numbers.    M.  Laloy  is  of  the 
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opinion  that  if  this  opera  had  been  brought  out  in  1919  or  1020, 
the  group  of  intelligent  listeners  would  not  have  exceeded  two 
hundred,  with  the  rest  of  the  ball  full  of  dreary  bool.s  (monies 
badauds).  Before  the  war,  Parisian  audiences  were  sceptic, 
ironic,  suspicious,  restive,  I) lit  capable  also  of  vehement  passion 
and  ardor  if  they  but  listened  to  their  hearts.  M.  de  Diaghilev, 
who  has  wandered  with  his  Russian  dancers  the  length  and  breadth 
of  every  clime,  did  not  conceal  his  preference  for  that  public, 
though  it  had  mercilessly  howled  down  "Le  Sacrc  du  Frintemps," 
while  it  burned  for  "Le  Rossignul,"  waxed  passionate  over  "Boris 
Godouuof,"  and  could  not  set  enough  of  "Petroiishka"  and  "She- 
herazade."  M.  I.aloy  tells  of  having  been  asked  to  see  a  new 
ballet,  not  long  ago,  at  a  gala  performance;  a  male  dancer,  at- 
tired in  a  pair  of  bathing  pants,  slowly  gyrated  and  wriggled  in 
the  midst  of  a  polychrome  setting.  The  orchestra  consisted 
chiefly  of  tam-tams,  automobile  sirens  and  klaxons,  lashed  into 
resonant  fury.  The  pre-war  public  would  have  yelled.  Instead, 
there  was  polite  applause — du  haul  des  doigls — as  if  it  had  been 
"Sylvia"  with  Mile.  Zambelli  in  her  "tutu."  The  next  evening 
the  press  ivas  bidden;  indhnialit  protests  followed,  frenetic  Iiravus, 
insults,  almost  fisticuffs.  But  the  subsequent  performances 
went  off  again  under  shameful  indifference  and  unpardonably 
good  behavior.  In  the  same  hall,  only  a  short  time  before,  Tris- 
tan, sung  by  an  Italian  troupe,  had  been  vociferously  approved; 
next  came  a  Dutch  company  of  singers,  infinitely  superior  to  the 
Italians,  but  dismissed  with  barely  a  mark  of  attention.  Public 
Curiosity  was  glutted.  What  aroused  it  again  from  its  lethargy 
was  an  orchestra  of  negroes,  which  filled  the  theatre  seven  after- 
noons and  nights  to  the  last  row  in  the  topmost  gallery — a  band 
of  frenzied  jazzers.  And  M.  Laloy's  verdict?  .  .  .  "orchestra 
negre,  public  -plus  nlgre  encore!" 

These  observations  should  strike  home.  Have  wc,  in  New 
York,  always  a  public  that  is  educated  enough  to  be  discriminat- 
ing, and  oE  sufficiently  independent  mind  to  stand  by  its  likes 
or  prejudices?  Mr.  Wiseman  and  Mrs.  Knowitall  give  the  signal, 
an  anxiously  careful  clique  takes  it  up;  but  politeness  first  and 
always,  no  demonstrations— they  belong  to  the  Latin  temperament. 
The  press  ma;'  gibe,  or  kill  with  silence;  around  tea  tables  may 
form  hostile  "camps,"  and  artistic:  destinies  may  be  shaped  be- 
tween soup  and  fish.  The  seats  to  "Ladies'  Night"  were  sold 
weeks  ahead  and  traveling  salesmen  from  Keokuk  had  to  make 
their  reservations  early.  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  went  begging. 
In  concert  or  at  the  opera,  stars  will  fill  the  house,  music  will 
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not,  unless  it  be  a  Wagner  program  or  Tschaikowsky's  Pathe- 
tique.  But  let  the  word  go  round,  that  it  is  a  Scythian  dancer 
in  bathing  pants,  and  that  said  dancer  in  said  punts  represents 
the  latest  in  newly  discovered  "(esthetic  values,"  then  you  may 
be  sure  of  seven  afternoons  and  evenings  "full  house,"  with  the 
same  politely  approbative  audience,  plus  nigra  encore — on  Broad- 
way as  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 


Two  monuments,  commemorating  the  genius  of  Beethoven, 
owe  their  completion  to  the  generous  impulse  of  musicians.  The 
first  is  Beethoven's  statue  at  Bonn.  In  December  1835,  a  com- 
mittee sent  out  an  appeal  for  funds.  Collections  were  slow. 
Schumann  expressed  under  tour  different  pseudonyms  divergent, 
views  on  the  question  of  a  fitting  monument.  It  was  Franz 
Liszt  who  provided,  with  public  appearances,  tie  necessary 
money  which  made  possible  \\k  unveiling,  in  August  1845.  The 
other  monument  is  Beethoven's  Life  by  Alexander  Wheclock 
Thayer.  It  is  the  more  significant,  the  more  imposing  one  of 
the  two.  It  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  been  issued  in  the  author's 
own  kmgnage,  "edited,  revised  anil  amended  from  the  English 
manuscript  and  German  editions  of  Hermann  Deiters  and  Hugo 
Riemann,  concluded,  and  all  the  documents  newly  translated  by 
Henry  Edward  Krehbiel."  The  vicissitudes  of  Thayer's  life- 
work  were  many  and  strange  ones.  They  have  been  interest- 
ingly recounted  in  Mr.  Krehbiel's  Introduction.  Unfinished, 
when  the  pen  dropped  from  Thayer's  hand,  the  collating  of  the 
vast  material,  garnered  by  long  and  patient  research,  was 
carried  on  by  Thayer's  German  collaborator,  Dr.  Deiters.  He 
died  as  the  proof  sheets  of  the  fourth  volume  began  to  reach  him. 
Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  then  whs  entrusted  with  completing  She  re- 
vision and  supervising  the  publication  of  the  last  volumes.  The 
road  seemed  clear  now  for  Mr.  Krehbiel  to  perform  his  arduous 
task,  having  been  asked  by  Mr.  Thayer's  niece  and  heir,  Mrs. 
Jabez  Fox  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  prepare  an  English 
edition.  But  the  road  was  neither  clear  nor  short.  Aside  from 
the  enormous  labors  that  fell  to  the  American  editor— labors 
which  his  wonderful  energy,  his  ever-green  enthusiasm  alone 
could  accomplish— circumstances  beyond  the.  control  of  Mr. 
Krehbiel  placed  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  the  way  of  final  publi- 
cation.   Here  intervened  once  more  the  generosity,  the  noble 
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ysis  of  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  than  that  which  Mr.  Thayer 
has  given.  But  il  is  strangely  wanting  in  lilerary  rucrit.  No  one  who 
niil.es  to  know  what  is  known  about  Beethoven  can  disregard  so  iin- 
portaQt  a  work,  or  can  fail  to  he  thankful  to  Mr.  Thayer  for  the  loving 
labour  expended  on  it.  But  to  rend  the  book  is  a  labour  and  a  weari- 
ness; and  we  long  for  the  advent  of  the  biographer,  whether  German 
or  English,  who  will  make  the  dry  bones  live  and  conjure  them  into  the 
true  likeness  of  so  great  a  man. 

This  critic  had  the  German  translation  before  him.  It 
was  perhaps  unfair  to  judge  the  original  text  by  that.  Now 
Thayer's  book  comes  to  us  largely,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  author's 
own  words.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  do  not  in  anything 
approach  the  verbal  orchestration  of  Carlylc,  Iheoadenccd  am- 
plitude of  Maeiiulay,  or  the  rich  imagery  of  hraueis  Thompson, 
it  that  is  what  the  English  reviewer  meant.  In  matters  of  style, 
Thayer  could  have  learned  from  his  neighbor  Burton  in  Trieste. 
We  shall  continue  to  want  d'lndy's  "Beethoven"  near  at  hand, 
shall  want  to  consult  a  German  biography  (not  necessarily  Schin- 
dlcr's,  rather  possibly  that  of  Thomas-San-Galli  or  Bekkcr)  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  read  some  of  the  documents  and  letters 
in  the  German  of  Beethoven  himself.  There  are  stretches  it) 
Thayer's  book  that  seem  like  a  stenographic  court  report.  But 
that  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  ease  of  Beethoven  vs. 
The  People  was  eminently  one  for  judicial  probing,  for  cross- 
examination  of  eye-witnesses,  for  exposing  false  testimony. 

Thayer  wanted  to  present,  the  story  of  lti'H hoyen  the  man, 
rather  than  the  composer.  Paiuslakiiij;  iuvostigat  ion,  impar- 
tial weighing  of  the  evidence  collected,  have  produced  a  narra- 
tive which  is  among  the  most,  absorbing  in  all  literature.  The 

iThe  Beethoven  Association  is  repreMDled  in  America.  lot  ita  edition  of  Thayer  j 
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sequence  of  events  is  as  unbroken  as  the  scrupulous  historian 
could  make  it;  the  picture  of  Beethoven's  character  as  true  to 
nature  as  deft  and  fearless  blending  of  all  traits  could  paint  it. 
The  composer  of  genius  may  stand  revealed  a  mortal  not  devoid 
of  moral  flaws.  There  is  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that 
Beethoven  was  as  humanly  fallible  as  the  rest  of  us.  The  de- 
plorable effects  of  his  deafness  may  have  warped  his  outlook  on 
life,  his  estimation  of  friends  anil  relatives.  We  may  be  asked 
to  watch  the  progress  of  petty  doubt  gnawing  at  this  big  heart. 
Some  of  his  acts,  his  sayings,  may  be  explained  only  on  patho- 
logic grounds.  But  all  the  more  gigantic  does  he  loom  before  us, 
freed  from  the  veils  of  myth  and  fabrication,  in  all  his  woe  and 
tragic  grandeur.  And  yet,  not  every  riddle  has  been  solved,  not 
every  question  answered.  Their  remain  problems,  tantalizing 
to  the  hunter  of  details  and  dates.  There  have  been  recently 
and  there  will,  undoubtedly,  be  further  contributions  to  this 
life  that  ended  less  than  a  century  ago.  But  little  that  may  be 
brought  to  light  can  alter  the  structure  of  the  monument  that 
Thayer  designed  for  Beethoven. 

The  last  craftsman  to  work  upon  the  edifice  is  Mr.  Krehbiel. 
His  share  is  vastly  more  than  that  of  placing  coping  stones  or 
adding  final  touches.  Throughout  the  three  volumes  we  en- 
counter his  observations,  contained  in  helpful  notes  or  piercing 
e  In  cidi  it  ions  on  some  eon  tro  versy.  There  may  be  room  for 
criticism  of  the  critical  Mr.  Krehbiel,  when  it  comes  to  a  closer 
examination  of  some  of  his  translations  from  the  German  into 
English.  The  ideal  edition  of  Beethoven's  Life  should  have  con- 
tained a  fair  sprinkling  of  samples  in  Beethoven's  own  German 
as  well  as  in  his  strange  French.  Always  authoritative  in  matters 
of  fact,  Mr.  Krehbiel's  collaboration  gives  these  pages  their 
crowning  value;  for  it  is  in  Thayer's  spirit  that  the  American 
editor  has  supplemented  the  American  author. 


Mr.  Henry  Davey's  "History  of  Euglish  Music"  (J.  Curwen 
S:  ^ons,  Ltd.)  has  hern  issued  in  a  srroiul  edition,  "revised  and 
rewritten  with  appendix  to  IDiil."  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  1895.  Twenty-six  years  is  a  long  time  to  pass  before  a  reprint 
of  so  generally  excellent  a  work  was  necessary  or  practicable. 
The  war  interfered.  But  even  so,  appreciation  for  this  book 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  widespread  as  might  have  been 
expected.    Mr.  Davey  has  compiled  the  valuable  results  of  much 
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original  ri*scarch.  Nothing  seems  omitted  from  John  Dunstable 
to  Tonic  Sol-fa.  That  the  author  has,  here  and  there,,  an  axe 
of  his  own  to  grind,  and  does  it  with  the  sputtering  of  many  a 
spark,  is  amusing  rather  than  annoying.  Mr.  Davey  is  adducing 
a  considerable  amount  of  new  material.  Something  of  the  spirit 
that  animated  his  investigation  may  be  seen  in  a  remark  anent 
Royal  MSS.  Appendix  58:  "It  is  this  MS.  which  enables  us  to 
claim  for  England  the  glory  of  having  invented  instrumental 
as  Hell  as  vocal  composition."  Rule,  Britannia!  The  preface 
to  the  second  edition  is  priggish;  the  appendix  woefully  incom- 
plete. England  is  richer  to-day  in  musical  talents  than  it  has 
been  in  centuries.  A  mere  enumeration  of  names  tries  to  do 
justice  to  this  renaissance.  It  would  have  been  better,  had  Mr. 
Davey  contented  himself  with  carrying  his  account  not  farther 
than  the  year  1895  of  his  original  edition.  Such  sentences  as: 
"Lady  composers  have  been  active,"  followed  by  a  list  of  female 
amateurs  (Dr.  Ethel  Smyth  for  exception),  add  nothing  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  volume.  American  readers  should  bo  pardoned 
a  feeling  of  pride  in  finding  mention  of  the  SIS.  of  sacred  and 
secular  music  by  Giles  Famaby,  once  in  the  possession  of  Amer- 
ica's first  native  composer  who  was  also  a  signatory  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  it  is  known  as  the  Hopkinson  MS. 
at  Philadelphia.  The  undated  printed  copy  of  Parthenia  t'n- 
violaia  for  virginals  and  bass-viol  must  be  consulted  at  the  Public 
Library  of  New  York.  In  speaking  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Mr. 
Davey  writes:  "The  final  account  of  Bishop's  works  was  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  F.  Corder  to  The  Musical  Quarterly.,  January,  1918." 


If  it  were  discovered,  to-day,  that  Richard  Wagner  in  his 
lifetime  had  committed  murder  and  escaped  punishment,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know,  but  not  necessarily  a  surprise.  Certainly, 
it  would  not  diminish  the  musician's  achievement.  Wagner  re- 
mains a  great  genius,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  amoral  and 
held  to  a  code  of  his  own.  He  was  selfish  and  petty.  Had  these 
traits  required  to  be  put  into  the  strongest  possible  light,  "The 
Nietzsche-Wagner  Correspondence,"  gathered  in  book  form  by 
Nietzsche's  sister,  Fran  Elisabeth  Foerster,  would  have  sufficed  to 
do  so.'    The  reading  of  this  book  is  not  unbroken  joy.  Wagner's 

'Some  very  intensting  nctrpti  from  lint  boolr.  titn  in  pnpration  by  the  twu- 
Iatnr,  Hiss  Kerr,  «™  piitilutin!  in  !!>..■  M n.iiral  l)iN,rt,.rl :■  in  .Ink",  1  'J  13.  pp.  Ifif-iBB. 
iin.L.T  (]„■  (ill-  ■■'  "W.isrKr  and  Niutzstln-  -The  lli'ciiuimn  and  End  of  thcit  Friendship." 
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gigantic  figure  dwindles  in  the  progress;  the  hold  image  of  Nietzsche 
gains  in  size.  These  letters,  together  with  Fran  Foerster's  connect- 
ing narrative,  have  now  lit'en  published  in  English  i  t  rjm  slul  l-lL 
by  Caroline  V.  Kerr).  For  hors  d'muere,  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken,  the 
brilliant  writer,  has  obliged  the  American  publishers  with  a  short 
Introduction.  It  is  mildly  salted  nuts.  Try  as  you  will,  these 
letters  offer  problems  which  lie  so  deep  beneath  the  surface,  that 
superficial  explanations  fail.  At  the  beginning  of  the  corre- 
spondence, Wagner,  the  former  political  exile,  had  become  a  social 
outcast.  During  the  last  night  of  Nietzsche's  first  week-end  visit 
to  Villa  Triebschen,  the  wife  of  Hans  von  Billow  gave  birth  to 
Wagner's  son,  Siegfried.  The  tension  in  the  household  was  high. 
Ovinia  had  sought  distraction  for  the  master.  Even  genius 
occasion  ally  finds  a  Sunday  boresome.  And  moreover,  it  was 
particularly  desirable  to  draw  lo  Triebsciicn  so  estimable  a  person- 
age as  a  University  Professor  from  Basic,  young  though  he  was. 
Nietzsche  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  to  come  into  more 
intimate  contact  with  the  older  man,  the  greatest  living  composer 
of  his  age.  The  discussions  they  iiud  were  at  first,  no  doubt, 
stimulant  and  elevation  to  both.  Hut  Wagner  could  not  make  the 
acquaintance  of  anyone  without  turning  him  into  the  serving 
Kundry  of  the  hour.  So  Nietzsche  soon  became  the  "com- 
missioner," in  town,  for  the  ostracised  family.  There  were 
toys  to  buy  for  Cosima's  children;  Wagner's  autobiography  had 
to  be  given  to  a  printer,  with  no  small  amount  of  secrecy  and 
caution.  Rich  days  of  intensely  happy  converse  repaid  the 
errands.  In  the  greetings  addressed  to  Wagner  on  his  birthday, 
in  IK71),  .Nietzsche  wrote:  "...  I  offer  you  the  rarest  of  all  wishes 
— may  everything  remain  as  it  is,  may  the  moment  abide,  for, 
ah!  it  is  so  beautiful!"  Did  the  younger,  the  more  sensitive  of 
the  two,  so  early  anticipate  in  vague  concern  the  end  that  was 
inevitable?  If  so — and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  answer 
should  be  affirmative—it  must  be  counted  all  the  more  to  Nietz- 
sche's credit  that  he  continued  servant  to  the  man,  and  prophet 
to  the  master.  Nietzsche  was  anxious  to  read  Wagner  his  dis- 
sertation on  the  Greek  Drama,  and  "was  deeply  wounded  by 
perceiving  that  Wagner  expected  this  work,  in  some  way,  to  be 
a  glorification  of  his  own  art."  Thus  did  the  sister  see  it.  "But 
again,  consideration  for  his  friend  won  the  day  and  no  sooner 
had  he  returned  to  Basle  than  he  set  about  rewriting  the  book." 
Not  even  a  Nietzsche  could  evade  the  spell  of  Triebschen.  When 
mere  words  had  lost  their  power,  a  walk  in  "dreamy  silence," 
along  the  lovely  lake,  would  take  their  place.    "Cosima  was 
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wearing  a  semi-negligee  of  rose-colored  cashmere,  with  broad 
revcrs  of  real  lace  falling  to  the  hem  of  the  garment,  and  upon  her 
arm  hung  a  large  flower-trimmed  list  of  Florentine  straw.  Wagner 
was  in  his  habitual  costume  worn  by  the  Netherlands  painters, 
black  satin  knee  trousers,  black  velvet  jacket ,  black  silk  stockings 
and  a  lijiht.  blue  satin  cravat  falling  over  a  shirt  of  fine  linen  and 
reiil  lace.  The  familiar  velvet  barret  was  posed  upon  his  luxuriant 
brown  hair,"  The  picture  is  one  to  remember.  When  the 
changes  in  Nietzsche's  work  were  made,  not  without  inner  struggle, 
and  he  humbly  offered  the  revised  version  to  Wagner,  the  latter 
acknowledged  the  receipt  with  a  brief  note  in  which  we  read, 
after  a  few  expressions  of  empty  praise:  "I  have  just  said  to 
Cosima  that  you  stand  second  only  to  her;  then,  for  a  long  time, 
there  is  no  one  until  we  reach  Lenbach,  who  has  painted  such  a 
striking  portrait  of  me."  ...  of  ME !  yes.  in  the  velvet  jacket  and 
barret, — great  Gods! — why  not  with  the  satin  breeches  and  the 
Dresden  brogue!  No  wonder  Nietzsche's  spirits  gradually 
drooped.  When  later,  in  a  letter  to  Cosima,  he  dared  allude  to 
his  disenchantment,  Wagner,  from  Hayreuth,  upbraided  him 
in  angry  tone:  "I  must  let  you  know  what  we  have  been  saying 
about  you;  one  thing  was  that  never  in  my  entire  life  did  I  have 
such  opportunities  for  masculine  companionship  as  you  seem  to 
have  in  Basle;  but  if  you  arc  all  determined  to  be  hypochondriacs, 
then  this  intercourse  will  be  of  no  value  to  you.  There  seems  to 
be  a  lack  of  young  women,  but  as  my  old  friend  Sulzer  used  to 
say,  'Where  can  we  get  them  unless  we  steal  them?'  I  should  say 
that  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  one  would  be  justified  in  steal- 
ing. Of  one  thing  I  am  firmly  convinced,  and  that  is  that  you 
must  either  get  married  or  write  an  opera.  One  would  do  you 
just  about  as  much  good — or  harm! — as  the  other.  But  of  the 
two,  I  advise  you  to  marry."  Knowing  the  lives  of  Wagner  and 
of  Nietzsche  as  we  do,  what  comment  shall  we  make  to  this? 
Poor  Nietzsche  had  no  "old  friend  Sulzer"  to  advise  him,  and 
doubts  had  probably  begun  to  arise  in  his  breast  about  some  of 
Wagner's  own  advice  rind  maxims.  The  ultimate  break  is  more 
strongly  foreshadowed  as  the  final  pages  of  the  book  arc  reached, 
although  Frau  Foerstcr  has  tactfully  excluded  from  it  "all  the 
ugly  and  hostile  words  written  and  said"  after  the  silent  breach 
of  friendship.  Nietzsche,  the  clearer  thinker  still,  the  finer  poet 
always,  was  the  more  sharply  wounded  of  the  two,  wounded  some- 
how past  all  the  power  of  healing.  "I  shuddered  as  I  went  on 
my  way  alone;  I  was  ill,  or  rather  more  than  ill  .  .  .  weary  of  the 
bitterness  and  harrowing  suspicion  that,  from  now  on,  I  was 
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doomed  to  distrust  more  deeply,  to  despise  more  deeply,  and  to  be 
more  deeply  alone  than  ever  liefore.  For  I  had  never  had  any 
one  but  Richard  Wagner!"  Leaving  behind  him  the  "human, 
all-too-human"  Wagner,  he  mounted  onward,  mounted  in  loneli- 
ness to  height  $  where,  godlike,  he  created  himself  a  companion 
after  his  own  image — Superman. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COMPOSER  :  THE 
VICTIM  OF  HIS  FRIENDS 

By  JOHN  TASKER  HOWARD 

ENCOURAGEMENT  of  the  American  composer  is  to-day 
a  most  widely  discussed  topic.  Societies  are  formed  for 
a  proper  hearing  of  his  music,  festivals  are  arranged  with 
American  programs,  singers  invariably  have  an  "American 
Group"  at  their  recitals,  and  the  advance  bulletins  of  orchestral 
seasons  announce  a  number  of  native  works.  Such  movements 
mark  the  inevitable  reaction  from  the  all  too  recent  foreign 
domination  of  our  musical  life. 

Our  young  nation  was  compelled  to  import  foreign  musicians 
and  teachers,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  these  musicians  and 
teachers  should  have  brought  with  them  the  traditions  and  musical 
literature  of  the  Old  World.  Young  politically  and  economically, 
America  was  young  in  culture  also.  Consequently,  even  as  we 
grew  older,  it  was  difficult,  in  some  cases  impossible,  for  native 
art  to  secure  recognition.  The  public  demanded  the  foreign 
label;  a  demand  by  no  means  confined  to  art-products.  Im- 
porters of  commercial  wares  have  always  thrived  on  the  magic 
of  a  Paris  or  London  trade-mark. 

Although  snobbishness  toward  American  music  dare  not 
openly  speak  its  mind  to-day,  we  know  that  it  still  exists.  To 
some  critics  and  music-lovers  America  spells  immaturity  and 
mediocrity.  Approbation  is  too  often  accompanied  by  a  patroniz- 
ing condescension  that  irritates  both  the  composer  and  his  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  friends. 

These  friends  of  the  American  composer  have  valiantly 
fought  the  hostile  attitude,  and  during  the  World  War  the  re- 
action had  its  culmination.    At  that  time  recognition  of  native 
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art  became  a  question  of  patriotism,  but  while  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  right  direction,  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  point  where  the  American  composer  always  secures  the 
proper  kind  of  hearing.  We  sometimes  overwork  our  enthusiasm 
in  his  behalf,  and  our  efforts  to  help  him  may  prove  a  boomerang. 

The  propaganda  activities  of  the  War  period  gave  the  Amer- 
ican enthusiasts  their  cue,  for  well  organized  publicity  campaigns 
had  brought  astonishingly  successful  results.  These  campaigns 
served  their  purpose  in  selling  Liberty  Bonds,  and  they  raised 
funds  for  the  Red  Cross  and  other  War  activities.  Some  fields, 
however,  will  not  allow  of  too  much  artifical  cultivation.  Art 
is  like  a  flower — if  its  growth  is  forced,  it  becomes  delicate,  and 
consequently  short-lived. 

We  are  to-day  seeking  to  force  the  growth  of  American  music. 
The  American  composer  and  his  public  are  suffering  from  an 
acute  case  of  propaganditis. 

It  is  so  unnecessary.  There  is  undeniably  creative  musical 
talent  in  our  country,  and  there  will  be  still  more  as  time  goes  on. 
One  may  say  that  the  American  composer  does  not  receive  his 
due  in  time,  but  is  that  peculiar  to  the  American  composer? 
Did  Wagner  gain  immediate  recognition?  Was  Hugo  Wolf's 
first  song  hailed  as  a  masterpiece?  Remember  that  friends  of  this 
great  song  writer  financed  the  publication  of  bis  songs. 

Too  much  ill-advised,  though  well-intentioned  propaganda 
may  make  the  word  American,  when  applied  to  music,  a  mill- 
stone about  its  neck.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  would  have  been 
apt  to  stifle  a  yawn  when  told  that  he  was  to  hear  an  American 
composition.  To-day  he  may  stifle  a  yawn  because  he  is  so 
surfeited  with  hearing  of  his  duty  to  native  composers.  It  is  far 
easier  to  combat  snobbishness,  than  ennui. 

Ill-directed  efforts  to  obtain  recognition  for  our  composers 
have  classed  mediocrity  with  genius.  Both  are  American,  there- 
fore we  must  admire  them  equally.  I  contend  that  it  is  not  a 
sign  of  patriotism  to  applaud  the  mediocrities  of  contemporary 
composers;  by  so  doing  we  injure  our  real  genius.  It  is  because 
the  American  public  has  had  inferior  music  foreed  upon  it,  that 
it  gives  polite,  perfunctory  applause  to  the  native  masterpieces 
it  hears.  With  genius,  of  course,  we  can  fairly  class  that  high 
degree  of  talent  which  occasionally,  in  its  lifetime  of  production, 
gives  birth  to  a  great  and  much  loved  work.  Such  talent 
deserves  its  opportunity. 

Con  cert -givers  often  include  American  works  on  their  pro- 
grams from  a  sense  of  duty.    With  so  many  native  compositions 
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available,  that  duty  has  not  been  difficult  to  discharge,  but  those 
responsible  for  the  programs  are  not  always  as  careful  as  they 
should  be  in  their  choice  of  pieces. 

I  recall  a  recent  conversation  between  a  noted  music  critic 
and  an  eminent  conductor.  The  critic  remarked  that  attending 
concerts  in  the  unseasonably  warm  weather  had  exhausted  him. 

"Ah,  but  in  addition  to  the  hot  weather,"  the  conductor 
replied,  "I  am  rehearsing  an  American  program." 

This  remark  was  made  in  jest,  no  doubt,  but  it  reflects  an 
attitude.  Conductors,  pianists,  singers  and  violinists  expect 
praise  for  their  patriotism  in  including  American  works  on  their 
programs.  Why  should  they  be  praised?  If  American  com- 
positions are  worthy  of  a  place  on  programs  the  artists  reap  the 
benefit  of  having  found  good  concert- numbers;  if  the  American 
works  are  not  worthy  of  a  hearing,  those  who  play  them  should 
be  pulled  from  their  platforms  for  the  injury  they  are  doing 
American  music,  and  for  lowering  their  own  artistic  standards. 

Praise,  indeed!  Is  it  not  a  privilege  to  have  good  music 
to  play?  Is  it  a  duty  to  play  mediocre  music?  Why  use  the 
word  American  at  all?  Music  is  music — good,  bad  or  indifferent. 
Coddling  mediocrity,  and  placing  it  in  the  same  boat  with  genius, 
will  not  help  genius. 

There  have  been  many  of  these  Ail-American  programs 
presented  within  the  past  few  years.  Their  object  is  evident, 
and  their  intent  worthy.  Those  who  give  the  concerts  aim  to 
insure  our  composers  a  sympathetic  hearing.  It  is  said  that 
Edward  MacDowell  did  not  wish  his  works  played  on  a  program 
exclusively  devoted  to  American  compositions.  He  felt  that  un- 
less his  music  could  bear  comparison  with  other  numbers  of  a 
program  it  had  better  not  be  played  at  all. 

It  is  not  (he  All-American  program  (how  it  sounds  like  a 
foot-ball  team!)  that  will  make  for  the  advancement  of  native 
musical  art.  The  object  of  these  affairs  is  too  obvious.  Far 
better  for  the  concert-makers  regularly  to  include  one  American 
work  on  each  program,  without  a  label,  for  then  will  the  public 
find  for  itself  that  the  work  is  good.  When  a  man  has  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  own  discoveries,  without  being  told  what  he  must 
like,  his  liking  will  last  longer  and  he  will  ask  for  more. 

The  point  may  be  made  that  the  more  hearings  the  American 
composer  is  given,  the  more  he  will  be  encouraged  to  write:  that 
even  though  a  deluge  of  mediocrity  results,  there  will  be  a  certain 
percentage  of  genius.  I  doubt  it.  In  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Musical  Quarterly,  A.  Walter  Kramer  expresses  the  opinion 
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that  we  are  writing  too  much  music  in  America  to-day.  He 
points  out  that  with  the  prolific  comes  the  mediocre,  hand  in 
hand.  I  think  Mr.  Kramer  is  right.  If  the  vast  amount  of 
music  brought  forward  each  year  were  an  indicalion  of  quality, 
our  fears  for  the  future  of  American  composition  would  be  ground- 
less. Let  the  composers  write  and  write,  and  then  write  still 
more,  but  let  them  save  the  bulk  of  their  work  for  their  own 
portfolios.  Far  better  to  be  known  to  the  world  for  five  master- 
pieces then  for  a  thousand  mediocrities. 

The  average  song-recitalist  is  a  serious  offender.  In  many- 
cases  he  or  she  starts  with  a  group  of  songs  from  the  old  masters 
—early  Italian  or  old  English.  On  second  appearance  she  or 
he  sings  n  group  of  lieder,  and  the  third  part  of  the  program  is 
devoted  to  songs  from  the  French  school.  Then  appears  the 
final  set— the  American  group.  If  this  fits  in  logically  with 
the  scheme  of  things  (a  modern  group  for  final  appearance), 
very  well,  because  then  there  is  an  artistic  justification.  If  the 
list  is  chosen  to  represent  the  song-literature  of  various  nations, 
that  is  again  a  valid  reason,  and  since  America  is  the  youngest 
nation,  and  its  musical  product  the  most  recent,  its  songs  would 
chronologically  belong  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

But  how  often  does  the  singer  put  these  songs  at  the  end 
because  he  or  she  feels  that  they  must  be  gotten  in  somewhere, 
and  because  the  singer  knows  that  the  publishers  will  advertise 
the  fact  that  she  or  he  sings  their  songs?  The  critics  have  de- 
parted, and  all  the  audience  except  the  invited  guests  (who 
at  the  d£but,  we  admit,  form  the  bulk  of  the  listeners),  has  gone 
home;  but  our  recitalist  has  done  her  duty— she  has  sung  at  least 
six  American  songs.  Under  such  conditions  I  wonder  how  far 
the  cause  of  American  music  lias  been  advanced ! 

A  composer  recently  selected  four  of  his  songs,  and  sent 
copies  to  a  list  of  twenty  singers,  with  a  note  asking  thBt  they 
examine  his  compositions.  He  said  that  he  would  be  very  much 
pleased  if  the  artists  found  them  suitable  for  use  on  programs. 
He  received  one  reply. 

"Very  well,"  he  thought,  "they  do  not  like  my  songs.  I 
cannot  expect  that  they  will  sing  them." 

A  few  weeks  later  this  composer  sent  the  same  songs  to 
four  other  singers,  and  suggested  that  if  they  liked  the  songs, 
and  could  use  them  in  concert,  the  recitalists  send  their  photo- 
graphs for  use  in  a  circular  the  publisher  was  planning  to  devote 
to  concert-artists  who  programmed  the  compositions.  Within  a 
week's  time  the  composer  received  four  photographs,  four  letters 
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of  commendation,  and  four  assurances  that  the  songs  would  be 
used  in  public.  I  wonder  if  Edward  MacDowell  ever  promised 
advertising  to  singers  who  sang  Thy  Beaming  Eyes  or  The  Sea. 

We  must  give  the  American  composer  every  chance.  It  is 
our  duty  not  only  to  him  but  to  ourselves.  There  are  worthy 
American  compositions,  and  more  are  being  brought  forward 
every  year.  Flay  them,  sing  them,  but  do  not  label  them.  If 
American  music  is  given  a  fair  hearing,  unaccompanied  by  un- 
dignified, blatant  trumpeting,  it  will  be  sympathetically  received, 
and  get  the  appreciation  it  deserves. 

We  are  a  little  too  self-conscious  about  our  art  in  this  country. 
In  music  we  think  too  much  about  an  individual  "school"  of 
expression.  We  cannot  by  taking  thought  add  a  national  in- 
dividuality to  our  artistic  stature.  Such  things  must  come  from 
within  us;  we  cannot  order  an  idiom  as  we  would  a  suit  of  clothes. 
In  our  early  days  we  imitated  the  German  composers,  and  we 
found  them  good  models.  When  the  War  came,  with  its  reaction 
against  all  things  Teutonic,  our  composers  turned  to  the  French 
for  patterns,  and  now  we  have  an  army  of  Debussyites.  This  is 
inevitable,  for  the  real  American  school  will  appear  only  in  the 
due  course  of  years.  Our  literature  already  shows  marked 
individuality;  the  American  novel,  the  American  short  story,  the 
American  drama  are  facts.  They  developed  unconsciously,  and 
we  shall  have  an  American  music  also  if  we  stop  thinking  about  it. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  what  a  French- 
man, Pierre  Lasserre,  saya  about  French  individuality,  coming 
as  it  does  from  a  nation  whose  characteristics  of  musical  expres- 
sion are  easily  distinguished.  In  the  preface  of  his  recent  book, 
The  Spirit  of  French  Music  (Dutton),  the  author  addresses  his 
countrymen  as  follows; 

It  is  right  to  be  French  in  everything:  but  one  must  not  be  so  of 

set  purpose  The  French  spirit,  French  taste — these  are  things 

that  do  not  define  themselves  into  formula.  It  is  not  that  they  lack 
body  and  reality;   on  the  contrary,  their  reality  as  we  see  it  in  history 

history  if  we  did  not  feel  it  stirrine  within  us?  There  is  nothing  more 
real,  more  distinct,  than  the  physiognomy  of  an  individual,  especially 
if  a  superior  personality  shines  through  iiis  features.  But  that  is  a 
thing  that  is  felt  and  cannot  be  defined. 

To  return  to  the  reeitalist.  If  he  will  select  his  programs 
from  the  works  of  all  nations,  hating  examined  them  alt  with  equal 
core,  he  will  choose  a  fair  proportion  of  American  compositions; 
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not  necessarily  because  they  are  American,  but  because  they  be- 
long to  a  clasa  of  music  he  needs  for  his  recitals.  When  American 
music  is  performed  because  it  is  good  music  (and  it  can  be  per- 
formed for  such  a  reason),  then  will  the  cause  of  American  music 
advance  itself,  in  an  entirely  natural  growth.  Then  will  the 
term  American  ceaae  to  be  the  signal  for  applauding  mediocre 
music,  the  patronizing  attitude  will  disappear,  and  our  fellow 
nations  will  recognize  that  our  musical  output  can  keep  pace  with 
theirs. 

The  American  composer  is  a  problem  only  as  we  make  a 
problem  of  him.  He  exists  and  he  will  continue  to  exist.  En- 
courage him,  but  be  sure  that  he  does  not  receive  the  kind  of 
encouragement  that  discourages  his  public. 
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By  IVOR  GURNEY 

SINCE  the  springs  of  music  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
springs  of  all  beauty  remembered  by  the  heart,  an  essay  with 
this  title  can  be  little  more  than  a  personal  record  of  visions 
of  natural  fairness  remembered,  it  may  be,  long  after  the  bodily 
seeing. 

It  is  the  fact  that  these  visions  were  more  clearly  seen  after  the 
excessive  bodily  fatigue  experienced  on  a  route  march,  or  in  some 
bard  fatigue  in  France  or  Flanders— a  compensation  for  so  much 
strain.  One  found  them  serviceable  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task,  and  in  after-relaxation.  There  it  was  one  learnt  that  the 
brighter  visions  brought  music;  the  fainter  verse,  or  mere  pleasur- 
able emotion. 

Of  all  significant  things  the  most  striking,  poignant,  passion- 
ing, is  the  sight  of  a  great  valley  at  the  end  of  the  day— such  as  the 
Severn  Valley  which  lies  hushed  and  dark,  infinitely  full  of  mean- 
ing, while  yet  the  far  Welsh  hills  are  touched  with  iiving  and 
ecstatic  gold.  The  first  breakings  of  the  air  of  night,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  glory  not  all  yet  faded;  the  meeting  of  the  two 
pageants  of  day  and  night  so  powerfully  stir  the  heart  that  music 
alone  may  assuage  its  thirst,  or  satisfy  that  longing  told  by  Words- 
worth in  the  "Prelude";  but  that  telling  and  outpouring  of  his  is 
but  the  shadow  and  faint  far-off  indication  of  what  Music  might  do 
— the  chief  use  of  Poetry  seeming  to  be.  to  one,  perhaps  mistaken, 
musician,  to  stir  his  spirit  to  the  height  of  music,  the  maker  to 
create,  the  listener  worthily  to  receive  or  remember. 

The  quietest  and  most  comforting  thing  that  is  yet  strongly 
suggestive — the  sight  which  seems  more  than  any  to  provoke  the 
making  of  music  to  be  performed  on  strings,  is  that  of  a  hedge 
mounting  over,  rolling  beyond  the  skyline  of  a  little  gracious  hill. 
A  hedge  undipped,  untamed;  covered  with  hawthorn  perhaps, 
showing  the  fragile  rose  of  June,  or  sombre  with  the  bareness  of 
Winter;  the  season  makes  no  difference.  So  that  the  hedge  be  of 
some  age  and  the  hill  friendly  enough  of  aspect,  smooth,  strok- 
able,  as  it  were,  there  is  no  end  to  the  quiet  suggestion,  the  subdued 
yet  still  quick  power  of  the  sight. 

What  may  not  be  taken  from  a  road  winding  over  against  a 
West  clear  beneath,  above  crowned  with  dark  angerful  clouds? 
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To  walk  there,  having  seen  sunset  pass — "the  brands  of  sunset  fall, 
flicker  and  fade  from  out  the  West, "as  a  poet  has  said — to  top  the 
hill  and  take  on  his  face  the  last  of  the  sunset  wind,  the  first  of  the 
night.  And  to  pass  on,  see  groups  of  quiet  voiced  cottagers  talking 
at  gates  not  iron  but  of  friendly  wood,  surrounded  by  peace  and  a 
fragrance  of  honeysuckle  or  some  such  tender  thing.  This  is  to 
know  where  so  much  of  Schumann's  music  had  its  source. 

Beethoven  comes  with  the  majesty  of  a  wide  plain  on  a  blowy 
day,  ruled  imperiously  by  hills  but  afar  off — kingly-wise  but  in 
temperate  fashion.  A  plain  roofed  by  the  blue  and  cloud  dappled, 
gloriously  changing,  swept  clean  by  wind  loving  yet  rough,  austere 
yet  friendly.  Or  his  is  the  sight  of  a  heaven  of  stars,  seen  from 
high  above  the  world;  alone  at  midnight  one  must  stand  where 
long  ago  the  Romans  kept  their  watch,  and  knew  either  bare  slopes 
or  beech  boughs  sawing  backwards  and  forwards  against  the  dim 
blue  and  the  starry  points  thereon.  It  is  right  that  one  who  should 
wish  to  understand  at  least  one  of  Beethoven's  moods  should  wrap 
himself  in  one  of  the  Master's  moods  on  such  a  place  as  Painswick 
Beacon,  when  nothing  human  is  abroad,  not  a  light  in  the  valley 
save  in  the  distant  town ;  when  no  sound  comes  to  the  bodily  ear 
save  that  ghostly  one  of  the  owl. 

A  copse  is  full  of  infinite  suggestion  of  Schubert,  and  if  it  were 
threaded  by  some  tiny  dancing  stream  running  sunlit  water  like 
some  strange  and  splendid  metal.  .  .  . 

Birds  talk  and  sing  there,  and  the  Unfinished  Symphony  con- 
firms one  in -wonder  at  the  day's  iiotter  hours. 

Brahma  has  more  of  Autumn  in  him — the  full  coloured  new 
ploughed  earth  also;  rich-tinted,  strongly  fragrant  soil  unplanted. 
He  has  given  us  even  the  smell  of  leaves,  it  seems  to  myself  at 
least;  as  in  the  Piano  Quintet  in  F  minor. 

Orchards  are  the  inspiration  of  so  much;  blossom  has  borne 
blossom  of  song  so  many  times  in  so  many  men.  "Adelaide,"  the 
First  Rasounioffsky  Quartet,  Schubert's  songs,  Schumann's  songs 
and  short  pianoforte  pieces,  the  songs  of  Brahms.  .  . .  Who  has 
not  felt  the  spelt  of  Spring  so  strongly  symbolized  herein? 

As  for  the  Sea,  it  has  too  little  influenced  or  inspired  the 
Makers  of  Song.  VauRhan  Williams  alone  has  worthily  expressed 
his  mood  of  glory  at  the  scent,  sound,  sight  of  that  infinite  and 
unweakening  wonder.  'Die  Germans  seem  to  care  little  for  the 
sea,  and  anyhow  the  centres  that  drew  their  great  musicians  were 
far  enough  from  blue  water.  The  mountains  must  supply  that 
need  of  complete  grandeur  which  thrusts  a  snowy  peak  high  out 
of  the  score,  even  the  notes  read  merely,  of  Eroica  or  Coriolanus. 
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In  Bach  is  fairy  talc,  firelight,  Cathedral  space  (of  this  a  great 
deal),  much  human  friendliness.  The  common  intercourse  of  life, 
but  raised  high.  An  almost  unparalleled  grandeur  is  his  at  times, 
but  seeming  to  come  rather  from  ordered  stone  than  the  free 
majesty  of  mountain  places,  the  sky  or  the  sea.  Yet  such  a  man 
made  out  of  talking  sunlit  water  the  Italian  Concerto,  and — as  for 
the  Chromatic  Fantasia,  of  what  was  such  a  huge  wonder  born? 
Of  sheer  cliffs  or  a  thought  of  the  battle  of  good  and  evil  in  some 
mighty  heart?  None  can  say;  it  is  with  far  more  than  the  common 
gratitude  that  we  accept  such  things.  The  Ninth  Symphony 
begins  with  the  mightiest  of  battle  gatherings,  and  has  the  most 
tremendous  of  onslaughts  in  the  few  pages  of  its  first  movement. 
There  the  sky  rages  also  as  in  King  Lear;  there  the  spirit  of  man 
realises  its  impotency  yet  eternal  power  of  defiance  before  the 
forces  of  Nature.  Challenges,  accepts  and  both  powerfully, 
with  dignity,  and  though  certain  in  the  end  of  doom,  looks 
up  at  the  ordered  troops  of  dark  cloud,  and  says,  "We  are,  but 
I  shall  be." 

From  poplars  has  come  much:  the  larch  has  given  grace  to 
thought  in  many  of  the  smaller  forms.  The  oak  has  strengthened 
many,  and  in  the  shady  chambers  of  the  elm  many  have  found 
peace.  Trees  are  the  friendliness  of  things,  and  the  beech  with 
its  smooth  A  major  trunk,  its  laughing  E  major  foliage;  the 
Scotch  fir  which  passionate  or  still  is  always  F  sharp  minor,  cannot 
have  been  without  influence  on  men. 

Autumn  is  strongest  in  memory  of  all  the  seasons.  To  think 
of  Autumn  is  to  be  smitten  through  most  powerfully  with  an  F 
sharp  minor  chord  that  stops  the  breath,  wrings  the  heart  with 
unmeasurable  power.  On  Brahms  it  is  so  strong,  this  royal  season ; 
has  given  him  much,  worthily  and  truly  translated.  What! 
do  you  not  know  the  Clarinet  Quintet,  the  Handel  Variations,  the 
C  minor  Symphony?  And  do  you  not  smell  Autumn  air  keen  in 
the  nostrils,  touch  and  wonder  at  leaves  fallen  or  about  to  fall? 
Have  you  not  hastened  to  the  woods  of  the  F  minor  Quintet? 

Perhaps  you  are  too  enamoured  of  the  April  of  Mozart,  in 
which  you  are  both  right  and  wrong.  His  is  "the  cascade  of  the 
larch."  The  young  heavens  forgetful  after  rain.  Arcady  is  his, 
and  in  the  springing  season. 

Children  are  always  a  delight,  hut  the  large  eyes  and  innocence 
of  them  are  not  Mozart'.*  only,  but  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Haydn, 
and  almost  supremely  of  Bach,  when  he  chooses  to  be  fascinated 
by  them.  What  is  the  little  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  (1  major  in  the 
second  part  of  the  "48,"  but  a  fairy  tale  for  children? 
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And  who  but  a  child  brought  the  A  major  Concerto  to  us,  or 
the  F  sharp  Piano  Sonata?    (Of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.) 

Firelight  is  infinitely  strong  on  us  all,  but  on  Schumann  pre- 
eminently. One  would  think  that  man  to  have  known  Cotawold, 
and  to  have  sheltered  from  its  winter  air  in  a.  house  built  of  the 
stone  most  worthily  used  for  Cathedrals,  and  as  perfectly  built. 
To  have  watched  the  dance  and  interlacing  of  shadows  on  the  dim 
walls,  but  most  to  have  gazed  and  lost  himself  in  the  deepest  heart 
of  the  log-fire  roaring  upwards  towards  the  vast  chimney  and  the 
frosty  stars. 

This  queer  discursive  essay-thing  has  come  from  remembrance 
of  natural  beauty  which  has  brought  music,  and  of  music  that 
opened  suddenly  a  pathway  through  to  show  some  picture,  long 
ago  seen,  it  may  be,  but  passioned,  made  mystic  and  far  more  dear 
from  the  unexpectedness  of  the  gift.  A  beauty  out  of  beauty 
suddenly  thrust  unasked  upon  a  heart  that  dared  not  want  more; 
had  not  dreamed  of  asking  more,  and  was  suddenly  given 
completely  eternal  right  in  Cranham,  Port  way,  Redmarley, 
Crickley— before,  the  Paradise  of  Earth;  after,  as  things  unearthly, 
not  to  be  thought  on  without  tears,  nor  a  fear  of  loss  known  deep 
in  the  spirit  to  be  unfounded,  unbelievable. 

Worse  nonsense  has  been  written  about  such  things  as  we  all 
believe,  and  though  truth  is  better  treated  more  honestly,  yet 
even  through  this  mist  of  pretty  words  may  show  some  of  the 
plainness  of  the  truth  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  the  makers  and 
receivers. 
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THE  ACADEMY  OF  ST.  CECILIA  AND 
THE  AUGUSTEO  IN  ROME 


By  GUIDO  M.  GATTI 
(HE  musical  reawakening  in  Italy,  which  might  be  character- 


ized in  a  word  as  "the  liberation  of  eighteenth-century 


melodramatic  art";  that  resurrection  in  her  musicians  of 
the  love  and  the  cult  of  those  symphonic  and  instrumental  forms 
which  had  been  the  glory  of  Italy  in  the  centuries  preceding  the 
nineteenth:  in  fine,  that  general  purification  of  artistic  aims, 
accompanied  by  deeper  cultural  consciousness  and  a  more  sincere 
and  profound  spiritual  life  (concerning  which  G.  Jean-Aubry, 
in  his  fine  essay  on  "The  New  Italy,"  has  already  spokeacon- 
vincingly  to  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  in  the  issue  of  Jan.,  1920); 
— all  these  trace  their  source  to  that  same  century  whose  general 
tendency  was  seemingly  in  absolute  contrast  to  a  movement 
of  this  kind.  When  the  precursors  of  the  present  Italian  renascence 
in  music  are  spoken  of,  usually  four  or  five  names  of  composers 
are  mentioned,  to  whom  the  fructification  of  the  musical  soil  was 
doubtless  due,  and  who,  though  adhering  too  closely  to  the  great 
romantic  masters  of  Germany,  undertook  the  task  of  disseminating 
non-theatrical  music,  and  of  educating  the  public,  for  which  the 
highest  praise  should  be  accorded  them.  But  then  one  neglects 
to  point  out  the  rise  of  executive  musical  organisms,  of  concert 
associations,  of  the  establishment  of  symphony  orchestras — 
in  fact,  of  that  whole  complex  of  activities  which,  as  regards  the 
art,  may  be  termed  practical,  but  whose  assistance  to  the  art 
is  not  a  negligible  quantity.  The  creators  and  supporters  of 
such  organisms  are,  in  our  opinion,  fully  as  meritorious  as — if 
not  more  meritorious  than — the  first  composers  of  non -theatrical 
music  who  rose  in  our  musical  firmament  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  past  century-  They  had  everything  to  contend  against — 
against  a  public  who  would  not  hear  of  deserting,  even  for  a  single 
evening,  the  theatre  for  the  con  cert- hal  1 ;  against  financiers  who 
shrank  from  risking  a  soldo  for  such  enterprises  as  concerts,  which 
to  them  appeared  more  than  venturesome,  positively  irrational, 
and  destined  to  most  lamentable  and  inevitable  failure;  against 
the  orchestra  players,  who  were  quite  without  training  for  the 
concert-platform  and  had  no  mind  to  subject  themselves  to  a 
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regime  of  practice  and  rehearsals  which  the  theatre  apparently 
did  not  require  of  them. 

Any  one  who  should  write  an  account  of  the  symphonic  en- 
terprises that  sprang  up  and  flourished — those  that  did  flourish! 
— in  Italy  at  that  period,  would,  besides  paying  due  homage  to 
the  bold  pioneers  (we  shall  see  shortly  who  they  were),  supply  a 
notable  contribution  to  contemporaneous  Italian  musical  history. 
So  also  would  he  who  should  throw  full  light  on  its  beginnings 
and  trace  the  evolution  of  certain  features.  Hitherto  no  such 
account  has  been  published,1  although  publications  of  localized 
scope  and  having  reference  lo  single  undertakings  are  not  lacking, 
and  are  equally  instructive  as  the  numerous  chronicles  and  histo- 
ries of  the  principal  theatres.  (From  among  them  we  mention 
that  by  Depanis,  "I  Concerti  popolari  ed  il  Teatro  Regio  di 
Torino,"  published  by  the  S.T.E.N.  in  1914,  with  a  wealth  of 
annotations  and  documents;  the  companion  volumes  of  Floren- 
tine records,  published  by  Nieolai  in  Florence;  and  the  Anntdi 
of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  of  Rome,  published  under  the 
supervision  of  its  president,  the  Conte  di  San  Martino,  the 
first  of  which,  covering  the  first  twenty  years,  is  of  peculiar 
interest  by  reason  of  notes  and  records  made  by  the  president 
himself.)  Such  a  history  we  shall  not  attempt  to  write  now, 
as  we  intend  to  limit  ourselves  to  tracing  rapidly  the  doings  of 
the  Augusteo  and  ha  progenitor,  the  Aecademia  di  Santa  Cecilia, 
though  «p  shall  not  fail  to  record  such  enterprises  as  were 
inaugurated  before  them,  or  contemporaneously,  in  other 
Italian  cities,  and  sad  to  say,  although  born  under  most  favorable 
auspices,  declined  thereafter,  leaving  the  Augusleo  alone  to  do 
honor  to  Italy  as  a  centre  of  earnest  musical  culture  worthy  to 
rank  beside  all  similar  great  institutions  of  foreign  countries. 

Anil  first  of  all  we  shall  mention  the  organization  of  the 
Concetti  Popolari  at  Turin,  set  on  foot  in  imitation  of  liic  Con- 
certs Popvlaires  established  by  Pasdeloup  in  Paris  (1881)  at  the 
Cirque  d'Hiver.  Of  these  concerts  the  first  performance  was 
given  in  the  Teatro  Vittorio  Enianuelc  at  Turin  in  the  afternoon 
of  May  12,  1872,  conducted  by  Carlo  Pedrotti  (author  of  "Tutti 
in  Maschero"),  with  the  following  program:  Foroni,  Sinfonia 
fantaitica  in  C  minor;  Beethoven,  Scherzo  of  the  Sinfonia  eroica; 
Meyerbeer,  Ocerlure  to  "StruenBee" ;  Wagner,  Prelude  to  "Lohen- 

■I  triut  th.t  Mr.  G.tti  will  grmt  at  leut  int  nccptitm  lo  tUl  .»rrpine  sl.lt- 

I.  M.  G.in  mail  nn.l  rrlnlUU.ri!  i:i  nil  Y.iiJiiU  ImmLtii.iL  in  "'■  «  lie*  uiililt  in 

Italy'i  mwi«l  life"  on  pp.  ili-itl  of  my  book  "Suuin  ciuqut.'"—  Ed. 
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grin";  Weber,  Overture  to  "Oberon";  Rossini,  Ocerture  to  "La 
Gazza  Ladra."  A  semi-theatrical  program,  from  its  inclusion 
of  so  many  overtures,  but  certainly  not  wanting  in  adventurous- 
Dess; — think  of  the  Scherzo  to  the  Eroica  (it  would  have  been 
esleemed  sheer  madness  to  give  the  entire  symphony),  and  of 
the  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin,"  that  same  Lohengrin  which,  the 
year  before,  had  excited  so  many  discussions  and  fomented  such 
discord  after  its  performance  in  Bologna! 

But  next  year  we  already  find  on  the  programs  a  greater 
number  of  compositions  written  originally  for  concerto-use,  and 
these  begin,  naturally,  with  Mendelssohn  and  his  piano  concerto 
in  G  minor  and  symphony  in  A  minor;  but  then  Beethoven  also 
arrives  with  his  first  performance  of  a  symphony,  that  in  C  major. 

The  association  of  the  Concerti  Popolari  started  with  a 
capital  of  8980  francs  in  shares  of  ten  francs  each  (0  happy  times!); 
it  flourished,  changed  its  name,  made  its  final  demonstration  with 
the  admirable  series  of  concerts  at  the  International  Exposition 
of  1811,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  To-day  it  is  only  a  memory, 
but  a  memory  that  ought  to  act  as  a  spur  to  make  it  rise  from 
the  ashes  that  still  are  warm  and  ready  to  impart  new  and  flourish- 
ing existence. 

While  this  Turinese  institution  was  the  first  to  succeed  in 
the  realization  of  a  broad  and  genuinely  artistic  program,  it  was 
not  actually  the  first  in  chronological  order.  An  attempt  far 
less  ambitious  in  aim  (as  we  gather  from  the  above-cited  book 
by  Depnnis)  had  been  made  in  1809  by  the  Societa  del  Quartetto 
of  Florence,  with  Jefte  Sbolci  as  conductor — an  attempt  which 
broke  down  after  only  three  concerts,  but  whs  renewed  in  De- 
cember, 1873,  and  later  by  the  Societa  Cherubini,  conducted  by 
De  Piccolellis;  it  likewise  is  now  defunct.  In  May,  1874,  there 
came  forward  at  Rome  the  Societa  Orchestrale  Rotnana  (Ettore 
Pinelli,  conductor),  and  in  1878  the  Societa  Orchestrale  of  La 
Scala,  at  Milan;  this  latter  was  transformed  in  the  course  of  time 
into  the  still  flourishing  Societa  dei  Concerti  Sinfonici,  now  under 
the  energetie  direction  of  I'go  Finii  and  his  intelligent  collaborator 
Ing.  Cesare  Albertini  (to  whose  initiative  is  clue  bis  latest  grand 
success  in  the  tournte  of  the  Orchestra  Toscanini  in  Italy).  The 
former  society  (that  in  Rome)  was  the  original  nucleus  of,  first, 
the  orchestra  of  Santa  Cecilia  and,  secondly,  that  of  the  Augusteo. 

And  now  we  shall  occupy  ourselves  exclusively  with  Roman 
affairs. 
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The  beginnings  of  the  "Santa  Cecilia"  at  Rome  are  of  very 
early  date;  they  go  back  to  1566,  the  year  in  which  the  maestri  di 
cappella  who  had  accepted  the  principles  of  Falestrina'a  reform 
joined  with  the  singers  in  an  association  of  which  Palestrina  him- 
self was  elected  president.  In  1584  this  association  was  caiionically 
recognized  and  established  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  who  erected 
it  into  a  confraternity  under  the  name  of  Congregazione  del  ifvxici 
di  Roma,  sotlo  VvMoeanoiie  di  Santa  Cecilia  (Congregation  of  the 
Musicians  of  Rome,  with  invocation  of  St.  Cecilia).1  During  the 
three  succeeding  centuries  the  Academy  did  not  cease  to  exercise  a 
beneficent  influence  over  musical  art  through  instruction,  through 
performances  and  examinations,  until  the  birth  in  1876  of  that 
Liceo  Musicale  (Conservator;-)  which  for  three  years  has  borne 
the  title  of  "Royal,"  and  is  under  State  adtnimst ration;  which 
is  among  the  foremost  in  Italy;  which  has  had — and  haa  to-day — 
instructors  of  the  highest  rank,  and  has  sent  into  the  world  a 
great  number  of  excellent  composers  and  instrumentalists. 
(Among  the  teachers  of  former  years  we  may  note  Sgambati, 
Cofogni,  Monachesi;  among  the  living.  Marcu  Enrico  Bossi, 
Director  of  the  Liceo  and,  -pcle-mele,  Ottorino  Respighi,  Alfredo 
Casella,  Francesco  Bajardi,  Domenico  Alalttma,  Arrigo  Serrato, 
Mario  Corti,  Giulio  Silva,  etc.) 

It  was  in  the  year  1895,  and  precisely  on  the  evening  of 
February  the  2nd,  that  the  symphony  concerts  of  the  Academy 
began  with  a  concert  in  commemoration  of  its  founder.  Pier 
Luigi  da  Palestrina.  This  concert,  like  the  others  coming  after, 
took  place  in  the  Academy's  own  concert-hall,  already  planned  in 
1881  by  the  architect  Pompeo  Coltellacci,  and  finished  in  1894; 
the  cost,  amounting  to  about  350,000  francs,  was  borne  by  the 
Academy,  in  part  by  Queen  Margherita,  und  by  the  magistracy 
and  the  commune  of  Rome;  the  hall  accommodates  some  1200 
persons.  As  observed  before,  the  first  concert  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries;  the  program,  here 
appended  as  an  historical  curiosity,  was  as  follows: 

1.  Palestrina:   Retpomorio,  "Gloria  Patri  et  Filii  et  Spiritu  Sancto. 

!.  Palestrina:  Benedictus,  "Be  net!  ictus  qui  veoit." 

3.  A.  Cubrifli:  Canzn,,,-  far  orji.-iri. 

4.  Palestrina:  Madrigale,  "Oh  che  splendor." 

5.  A.  Gabrieli:  Rieercare  for  organ. 

6.  Palestrina:  Mottetto.  "Surge  arnica  mea." 

'Thtie  piniculni,  and  others  of  on  historical  i-harerlrr  -liich  art  to  folio*.  arc 
taken  (rum  tKi-  aforementioned  book.  "XX  luiii  ili  ("tui'-crti  ik-lln  R  Accidentia  di 
Santa  Cecilia,"  by  Count  Enrico  Vilpergt  di  San  Martiao. 
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7.  C.  Mernln :    Torralu  mi  tnzti  funo,  for  orgar 

8.  Palestring;    Madrigals,  -'Alia  riva  del  Tebr 

9.  Fresco lialdi:  Capriccio  padornh  for  organ. 

in    PnWrino  ■      Mnllrtln   "Til  ««  Pntnia  " 


The  concert,  which  was  attended  by  Queen  Marghcrita  (who, 
parenthetical];-  remarked,  was  always  a  fervent  and  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  undertaking),  was  preceded  by  a  commemorative 
discourse  on  Palestrina,  held  by  the  then  president  of  the  Academy, 
the  illustrious  Ruggero  Bonghi,  the  translator  of  Plato. 

Stili,  it  should  not  be  imaging  that  the  preparation  of  this 
concert,  whose  promoters  intended  it  to  he — as  it  in  fact  was — 
the  first  of  an  extended  series,  was  effected  without  difficulty, 
especially  on  the  financial  side.  But  the  Conte  di  San  Martino, 
with  his  well  adjusted  net  of  adherents  both  political  and  social, 
and  above  all  with  his  enthusiasm  and  unwearied  activity,  could 
extract  funds  from  the  very  stones  when  the  realization  of  his 
scheme  depended  on  it — at  least  as  a  preliminary  step.  The  list 
of  persons  who  contributed  to  the  subscription  opened  by  the 
Academy  of  St.  Cecilia  embraces,  after  the  royal  names,  those 
belonging  to  the  highest  Romnn  and  foreign  aristocracy;  among 
the  latter  we  mention  the  Americans,  Messrs.  Blackbume,  Craw- 
ford, Need  hani,  and  others. 

During  the  first  year  it  was  impossible,  for  economic  reasons, 
to  give  orchestral  concerts,  so  that,  of  the  six  concerts  which 
followed  the  first,  one  wits  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  it,  while  in 
the  Others  there  was  performed  music  for  the  organ,  and  various 
vocal  and  instrumental  compositions,  in  three  historical  concerts 
drawn  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Ro- 
man executants,  among  whom  is  recorded  the  singer  Bice  Militotti- 
Reyna. 

In  the  succeeding  year  noticeable  progress  was  made;  in  some 
of  the  thirteen  concerts  the  orchestra  already  appears,  namely, 
the  one  specially  organized  by  the  Academy,  and  that  of  the  Societa 
Orehestrale  Romana  noticed  above  as  then  existing.  They  per- 
formed, among  other  things,  the  Good  Friday  legend  by  Gounod, 
Mendelssohn's  Walpurgisnackt.  Beethoven's  overture  Die  Weilie 
des  Bauset,  The  Preludes  and  The  Battle  of  the  Buns  by  Liszt,  and 
two  scenes  from  Parsifal.  The  orchestral  concerts  alternated, 
as  was  also  the  custom  in  the  years  following,  with  concerts  of 
chamber-music  in  which  we  note  the  participation,  for  the  first 
time,  of  foreign  elements  either  transiently  in  Rome  or  invited  for 
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the  occasion  by  the  Academy.  During  this  second  season  the 
Bohemian  Quartet  made  its  first  Appearance  in  Rome  in  its 
original  and,  alas!  now  dissolved  organization  (Hoffmann,  Suk, 
Nedbal,  Wihan),  which  aroused  enthusiasm  in  particular  with 
the  Quartet  by  Snietana;  also  the  celebrated  violinist  Joachim 
(who  played,  assisted  by  Monachesi,  Pinelli  and  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart's  Quartet  in  C;  with  Giovanni  Sgambati  the  First  Sonata 
by  Brahms;  and  with  the  orchestra  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  D): 
besides  the  two  admirable  American  artists  Clarence  Eddy  and 
Minnie  Hauk,  Be  it  noted  to  the  honor  of  these  two  last-named 
virtuosi,  that  they  gave  their  valuable  services  gratuitously. 

The  third  season  of  the  institution  was  distinguished  by  the 
advent  of  Paderewski.  This  great  pianist  came  in  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  made  several  yeiirs  earlier  to  (lie  <  'cute  <li  San  Murtino 
at  Aix-les  Bains;  he  gave  two  public  concerts,  scored  two  delirious 
successes  (the  Roman  public  literally  went  wild  over  the  great 
Polish  artist),  and — refused  to  accept  a  single  soldo  for  the  con- 
certs or  for  his  expenses  on  the  journey  and  in  Rome.  Nor  was  this 
all;  he  asked  and  obtained  from  the  firm  of  Erurd  the  gift  to  the 
Academy  of  the  pianoforte  on  which  he  had  played.  Worthy 
to  stand  beside  the  name  of  Paderewski  in  this  same  year  of  1807 
arc  those  of  Eugene  Isaye,  of  the  English  pianist  Fanny  Davies, 
and  the  Quartets  of  Rose  (Vienna)  and  Halir  (Berlin).  Among 
the  pieces  for  ensemble  performed  was  The  Reasons,  by  Haydn; 
and  the  orchestra  also  took  part  in  Paderewski's  second  concert, 
accompanying  him  in  Schumann's  A-tninor  Concerto  and  his  own 
Faviaiirie  -pvlonaUe. 

In  1898  the  advancement  of  the  Society  is  still  more  marked; 
its  scope  is  continually  widening  and  its  plans  constantly  increasing 
in  breadth.  In  the  concerts  of  this  season  there  participated  the 
organist  Ch.  M.  Widor,  the  violinist  Cesar  Thomson,  the  pianist 
Emil  Snuer,  and,  finally,  the  celebrated  Pablo  dc  Sarasatc,  who 
gave  two  concerts  with  a  success  which  may  be  imagined  without 
further  comment,  lint  Sarasatc  won  no  meaner  laurels  as  a  man; 
ami  here  it  would  be  must  pleasurable  to  recount  the  various 
anecdotes  that  the  Conte  di  San  Martino  tells  ot  the  illustrious 
violinist  durirv  Wis  yci,in;r;i  r.mccinles  rewalir.g  the  sans  gitte 
of  the  artist  (who  caused  the  Count  many  an  anxious  moment 
on  the  occasion  of  his  reception  at  Court),  and  also  his  natural 
goodness  of  heart. 

Of  rijtial  interest  were  the  vicissitudes  culminating  in  the 
engagement  of  the  American  soprano,  Lillian  Blauvelt.  to  assist 
in  the  performance  of  Verdi's  Messa  tin  ftrquitm,  which,  viewed 
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with  regard  to  the  trouble  it  caused,  formed  the  climax  of  the 
season.  Miss  Blauvelt  was  ferreted  out  while  peacefully  so- 
journing at  the  Hotel  d'Europe  and  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
Rome;  was  constrained — with  all  politeness— to  learn  her  difficult 
part  in  three  days  and  sing  it  three  times  in  public  together  with 
the  Corlini  Falchi,  Francesco  Maroni,  and  Romano  Nannetti. 
She  won  a  sweepbg  success,  not  to  speak  of  the  good-will  earned 
by  such  an  act  of  genuine  artistic  fellowship;  a  good-will  which 
she  sincerely  returned.  Thus  in  the  following  year  she  listened 
in  the  midst  of  winter  from  Vienna  to  Rome  to  take  the  small 
soprano  part  in  the  German  Requiem  by  Brahms.  The  Academy 
could  not  recompense  her  otherwise  (seeing  that  she  would  not 
accept  any  honorarium  whatever)  than  by  conferring  on  her  the 
academic  medal,  the  Academy's  highest  distinction,  Miss  Blauvelt 
and  Adelina  Patti  being  the  only  ladies  who  have  received  this 
honor.  Lillian  Blauvelt  once  more  returned  to  sing  in  Rome  in 
1901.  this  time  in  a  repetition  of  Verdi's  Requiem  Mass;  beside 
her  figured  another  celebrity  in  the  realm  of  song,  the  tenor  Ales- 
sandro  Bonci. 

Adelina  Patti  assisted  with  equal  disinterestedness  at  a 
concert  given  on  Feb,  94,  ISHfl,  near  the  end  of  her  brilliant  career 
in  Italy.  (Her  last  Italian  concert  was  that  of  March  27,  1903, 
two  years  before  her  definitive  farewell  to  the  public.)  At  the 
concert  of  1899  she  had  for  partner  the  excellent  Antonio  Cotogni, 
with  whom  she  executed  the  famous  duet  "La  ci  daretn  la  mano" 
from  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni";  it  was  a  triumph,  as  may  readily 
be  imagined.  The  duet  was  fraught  with  a  melancholy  which 
bereft  it  of  all  savoring  of  an  ironical  character — "the  twilight  <if 
the  gods":  these  were,  in  truth,  two  veritable  divinities  of  the 
Olympus  of  song  thus  presenting  themselves,  Patti  and  Cotogni, 
in  the  decline  of  their  artistic  lives.  But  no  one  would  then  have 
thought  that  Adelina  Patti  had  already  attained  the  respectable 
age  of  fifty-six,  so  deliciously  limpid  was  her  singing  and  so  marvel- 
ous her  diction! 

During  the  same  season  other  eminent  virtuosi  made  their 
appearance — the  violoncellists  Arnold  Foldesy  and  Hugo  Becker; 
the  violinist  Emile  Sauret;  the  conjugal  singers,  the  Henschels; 
and  the  youthful  American  pianist  Courtland  Palmer,  a  pupil 
d  Paderewski,  whose  fame  yet  lingers  indelible  in  the  environs 
of  the  Academy,  not  only  as  an  admirable  instrumentalist,  but 
also  because  of  the  inexplicable  panic  which  seized  him  just  before 
his  concerts,  and  which  had  to  be  fought  down  by  recourse 
to  all  sorts  of— verbal — stimulants,  even  the  most  violent  and 
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outrageous.  Ouly  by  such  treatment,  in  fact,  could  he  be  brought 
to  play  at  the  fixed  hour. 

Giuseppe  Martucci  also  appeared  in  (his  season  for  the  first 
tine  as  orchestral  conductor,  with  a  concert  of  an  entirely 
Wagnerian  east;  and  the  Norwegian  eomposer  Edvard  Grieg  came 
to  Italy  to  direct  a  concert  of  his  own  music  exclusively.  Grieg 
likewise  left  a  memory  of  a  blunt  as  well  as  an  artistic  personality, 
and  caused  the  Conte  di  San  Martina  no  tittle  worriment  and  a 
deal  of  head-scratching  in  his  intercourse  with  Royalty  (whose 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Academy,  as  remarked  above,  was 
warm)  on  account  of  his  socialistic  tenets — which  latter,  it  speedily 
turned  out,  were  not  those  of  the  strictest  sect. 

This  same  season  also  saw  the  advent  of  a  Berlinese  choral 
society,  the  Liederlafel  (marking  the  commencement  of  an  in- 
ternational exchange,  not  to  be  again  interrupted,  of  musical 
aggregations  as  well  as  of  soloists);  further,  one  concert  was 
entirely  Riven  over  to  French  music  executed  by  French  artists — 
another  decidedly  likable  custom,  opening  the  doors  of  the  future 
in  cordial  welcome  to  foreign  composers,  possibly  interpreted  by 
artists  of  their  own  nationality.  The  French  concert  of  1899 
was  conducted  by  Theodore  Dubois,  then  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Paris;  participants  were  Henri  Rabaud  (the  present 
Director  of  the  Conservatoire),  Max  d'Ollone,  the  pianist  Diemer 
(who  later  again  visited  Rome  on  his  own  account),  and  the 
violoncellist  Delsart. 

But  one  thins;  yet  remains  to  be  noted  in  the  extraordinary 
concert- season  o(  1898-99,  this  being  the  initial  performance  of  a 
work  by  a  young  man  favorably  known  to  Rome  at  that  time, 
and  appreciated  as  an  accompanying  pianist  in  nearly  all  the 
concerts  of  the  Academy;  we  refer  to  Alessandro  Bustini,  then 
scarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  work  being  an  entire 
symphony.  The  incident  is  worthy  of  note  as  demonstrating 
that  thenceforward  the  institution  did  not  exist  solely  for  the 
presentation  of  virtuosi,  or  for  the  more  or  less  perfect  performance 
of  works  already  adjudged  to  be  masterpieces,  but  also  to  the 
end— and,  in  the  sequel,  the  chief  end— of  aiding  young  men  of 
merit  to  make  themselves  known,  by  placing  at  their  disposal 
the  most  adequate  means  possible.  Records  of  such  hearings 
given  to  unknown  or  little  known  composers  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Academy's  annals;  in  the  years  immediately 
following  we  shall  see  entire  sessions  devoted  to  the  execution  of 
compositions  by  Bustini,  Zanelli,  Bajardi,  Mugellini,  and  others. 
And  later,  as  will  be  seen,  the  Augusteo  receives  into  its  generously 
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hospitable  programs  all  the  most  recent  composers  of  whatever 
tendency,  doing  in  this  way  a  work  of  inestimable  value  for 
creations  of  native  talent. 

The  next  season  (1900)  again  brought  Joachim  to  Home, 
amd  also  the  pianists  Niggli,  d'Albert  and  Buonamici,  and  the 
orchestra-conductor  Safonoff,  whose  concert  was  wholly  devoted 
to  Russian  compositions,  absolutely  unknown  to  Italians,  by 
Scriabine,  Glaxounow  and  Rimsky-Korsakow,  among  others. 
Moreover,  in  turning  over  the  programs  of  the  season  we  dis- 
cover a  small  matter  which  has  a  certain  importance; — in  the 
program  for  April  2,  1900,  in  ihe  second  part  of  which  wereper- 
formed  for  the  first  time  at  Rome  the  Pezzi  xacri  of  Verdi  (Stabal 
Mater,  Laudi  alia  Vergine,  Te  Deum),  we  read  at  the  very  foot 
the  name  of  Bernardino  Molinari  as  chorusmaster.  Here  Ber- 
nardino Molinari  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  programs  of 
that  Academy  to  which  he  was  thereafter  to  dedicate  nil  his  life 
and  all  his  intelligent  and  invaluable  labors.  This  youth,  then 
exactly  twenty  years  old,  functioned  as  accompanying  pianist 
in  many  concerts  of  the  following  seasons,  made  his  d£but  as 
orchestra-conductor  in  a  concert  of  1900  in  which  the  tenor 
Senius  and  the  pianist  Celli  assisted,  and  in  the  following  year 
took  upon  himself  the  full  responsibility  for  a  complete  sym- 
phony concert  with  a  program  including  Schumann's  B-minor 
svmphonv,  Scriabine's  Forme  tie  VExtate,  Richard  Strauss's 
Don  Juan,  and  the  Prelude  to  Maseagni's  Rantzau,  at  the  Augu- 
steo. And  to-day  he  is,  since  1911,  Director-General  of  this  same 
Augusteo,  an  admirable  organizer  and  excellent  manager,  to 
whom  ;i  moment  of  weariness  ur  an  instant  of  hesitation  are 
unknown;  ever  in  the  forefront,  indefatigable,  a  friend  of  young 
musicians,  and  a  foremost  champion  of  contemporaneous  Italian 

In  the  seasons  of  1B01  and  1902  we  shall  meet  with  old  and  well- 
beloved  friends  like  Paderewski  and  Sgambnti,  but  we  shall  also 
make  the  acquaintance  of  new  and  delightful  ones— the  violinists 
Pctschnikoff  and  Mnrtcau,  the  pianist  Raoul  Pugno.  the  American 
organist  I,  Lewis  Browne;  and  two  Italian  artists  present  them- 
selves, a  pianist  and  a  violinist,  who  were  then,  and  at  the  present 
writing  are,  the  most  perfect  virtuosi  on  their  respective  instru- 
ments that  Italy  can  boast.  They  are  Ferruccio  Busoni,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  fume  and  power,  and  Arrigo  Serato,  then 
conquering  his  way  to  the  splendid  position  he  now  occupies  in 
the  violinistic  world.  Busoni,  at  his  first  concert  in  the  Academy, 
played  Bach,  Chopin,  Brahms  and  Liszt;  Serato  performed  that 
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same  concerto  by  Beethoven  which  to-day  is  still  his  cheeal  de 
bataffle. 

The  season  of  lflO^l  was  inaugurated  by  Martucci,  who  con- 
ducted inter  alia  his  fine  symphony  in  D  minor,  and  Stanford's 
symphony  in  F  minor.  Reappearances  were  made  by  Raoul 
Pugno  fill  ways  a  favorite  of  Italian  audiences),  and  Adelina  Patti; 
the  violoncellist  Popper  and  the  violinist  Hubay  made  their 
debut:  the  season  was  closed  by  two  concerts  conducted  by 
Caniillo  Chevilhird.  The  next  season  was  opened  by  his  Parisian 
colleague  Edounrd  Colonnc,  after  whom  came  the  violinist  Hu  ner- 
mann and  the  pianist  Rosenthal.  This  year  I'ietro  Mnscngui 
first  makes  his  bow  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  one  of  the  pieces 
lie  conducted  beiue  H minus's  Second,  which  we  think  has  never 
been  attempted  since;  and  the  sacred  drama  Iiaiaa  by  Luigi 
Mancinelli  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  season  of  IflDo  Arturo  Toseanini  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  conductor's  desk  of  the  Academy.  It  was  an  excep- 
tionally fine  year  with  respect  to  the  numlrer  and  eminence  of 
the  participating  concert -artists;  suffice  it  to  enumerate  the  Rose 
Quartet,  the  violinist  Kubelik,  the  violoncellist  Casals,  the  Ger- 
man Kapellmeister  Max  Fiedler  (the  first  German  conductor  to 
appear  at  the  Academy) ,  and  the  Parisian  Societe  des  Instru- 
ments antiques,  in  which  presided  modestly  at  the  pianoforte 
a  youth  of  twenty-three  whom  Rome  was  later  to  welcome  and 
know  and  appreciate  better  in  bis  Protean  activity— Alfredo 
Casella. 

In  the  two  follow  lug  years  the  clou  of  the  season  is  personified 
by  the  presence  of  Camille  Snint-Saens,  who  directed  a  concert 
wholly  made  up  of  his  own  music.  At  the  pianoforte,  for  the 
symphony  in  C  minor,  sat  Molinari  and  Vittorio  Gui,  the  latter 
being  another  very  youthful  graduate  of  the  I.iceo  Santa  Cecilia, 
who  before  long  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of 
I  tii  I  in  11  concert-conductors;  further  attractions  of  these  two  seasons 
were  the  infudl  |>rodij.'y  Miecio  Hurs/o"ski,  tin*  conductor  Carl 
Paimier  (whom  the  audiences  of  the  Augusteo  will  meet  again  in 
an  extended  scries  of  concerts  given  in  1  !IUH),  the  pianist  Supellni- 
koff,  the  violoncellist  Suggia,  the  Capet  Quartet,  and  the  violinist 
Fritz  Kreisler.  There  also  came  to  Rome,  making  a  powerful 
impression,  the  great  Kapellmeister  and  composer  Gustav  Mahler, 
who  did  not,  however,  produce  :iuy  symphony  of  his  own  in  his 
two  concerts. 

In  the  year  succeedinc,  the  concerts  were  transferred 

from  the  hall  oE  the  Academy  to  the  newly  constructed  hall  of  the 
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Augusteo;  the  last  concert  in  the  old  auditorium  was  conducted 
by  Richard  Strauss  on  Feb.  fl,  1808. 


And  here  we  shall  check  for  a  moment  the  current  of  events 
for  a  retrospective  glance  over  a  few  years. 

It  is  evident  that  matters  had  not  been  going  at  all  badly; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  management — and  more  particular!  y 
in  that  of  the  Conte  di  Sail  Mart.inn— accLnnplishiueut  was  very 
far  from  a  full  realization  of  the  ideals  they  hud  dreamed  of  and 
pursued.  Two  requirements  were  especially  pressing — a  larger 
hall  and  o  permanent  orchestra.  The  former  was  needed  for  the 
genuinely  popular  diffusion  of  those  ideals  of  musical  education, 
to  which  end  the  hall  of  the  Academy — where  audiences  of  the 
elite,  and  by  no  means  of  the  entire  musical  public  of  Rome,  were 
gathered — was  quite  inadequate.  And  yet  there  was  a  real 
longing  in  the  city  to  hear  fine  music  well  executed,  but  very  few 
could  satisfy  this  longing,  because  only  a  few  were  in  a  position 
to  pay  the  comparatively  high  prices  of  admission  necessitated  hy 
the  restricted  capacity  of  the  hall.  The  question  of  a  permanent 
orchestra  was  a  still  more  urgent  problem,  but  no  less  difficult  of 
solution;  the  disabilities  of  a  temporarily  recruited  orchestra  had 
been  manifest  [lining  the  first  decade  of  tlie  institution's  life — 
difficulties  in  rehearsal,  lack  of  fusion,  impossibility  of  systematic 
improvement,  relaxation  of  discipline. 

Opportunity  for  attempting  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
municipal  orchestra  presented  itself  in  IBOo,  the  Conte  di  San 
Marlino  then  being  supervisor  of  Public  Instruction  and  of 
Fine  Arts  for  the  Commune  of  Rome.  These  were  critical  times 
for  the  Banda  Comunale  [the  Communal  Band,  composed  of  wind- 
instruments] ; — poor  performances,  accompanied  with  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  membership  of  the  band,  and  still  more  on  the 
part  of  the  public.    It  was  then  that  the  Conte  di  San  Martino 

give  a  certain  number  of  concerts  and  hr  at  fuelled,  in  lirn  of  the 
usual  compensation,  to  the  lyric  theatre  for  the  performance  of 
operas.  His  proposal  aroused  a  storm  of  objections,  and  met  with 
bitter  opposition  from  partisans  on  both  sides;  but  finally  it  was 
accepted.  The  commission  cut  rusted  with  the  orgaui/at  ion 
succeeded,  with  some  difficulty,  so  far  that  the  Concert!  Popolari 
were  inaugurated  on  November  the  80th,  1905,  at  the  Teatro 
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Argentina,  under  the  direction  of  Maestro  Alessandro  Vessella, 
amid  public  demonstrations  of  approval. 

But,  following  upon  tins  success,  the  problem  of  a  ball  for 
the  new  institution  bad  now  to  be  faced.  The  auditorium  of  the 
Teatro  Argentina  was  still  too  Email,  and  faulty  in  its  seating 
arrangements;  besides,  its  acoustics  were  anything  but  perfect, 
considering  the  necessity  of  placing  the  orchestra  on  the  stage. 
Other  halls  were  tried — that  of  the  Teatro  Costatizi,  Riven  up 
because  of  irksome  interference  with  the  seasonal  opera;  then 
that  of  the  Teatro  Adrjano,  likewise  abandoned  for  various  reasons. 
Apparently,  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty — seeing  that  the 
Magistracy  had  never  felt  equal  to  committing  itself  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  hall  ex  fundamentia — when  someone  happened  to  think 
of  the  Corea,  that  is,  the  ancient  mausoleum  of  Augustus  in  the 
Via  dei  Pontefiei,  used  for  many  years  as  a  studio  for  the  monument 
to  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  a  truly  pitiable  state  of  dilapidation, 
it  seemed  at  first  glance  that  too  great  expense  would  have  to  be 
incurred  to  put  it  into  proper  condition  for  a  concert-hall. 

This  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  had  been  constructed  by  that 
emperor  to  serve  as  a  tomb  for  himself  and  his  successors,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  buried  there  or  at  Nerva.  On  its  apex 
sat  enthroned  the  statue  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  (On  the 
outer  walls  there  may  still  be  seen  traces  of  the  opus  reticulata  m.) 
During  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  the  inner  ceiling  fell  in; 
in  1500,  after  serving  Colonna  as  a  fortress,  the  then  owners 
{Counts  Soderini)  turned  it  into  a  lovely  Italian  garden  attached 
to  their  near-by  palace.  (The  garden-beds  occupied  the  approach 
to  and  steps  of  the  mausoleum,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  prints  of 
the  period.)  Afterwards  it  passed  to  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Corea,  and  was  known  by  that  name.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  began  to  be  employed  as  a  place  of  public 
amusement,  more  especially  us  a  circus.  At  last  Count  Telfener 
acquired  the  place  and  continued  the  theatrical  spectacles,  which 
would  have  gone  on  until  now  if,  following  an  order  from  the 
government  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  hall  In  ease  of  fire — an 
order  given  in  consequence  of  a  famous  conflagration  most  dis- 
astrous to  lives  and  properly — the  proprietor  had  not  preferred 
to  close  the  building  and  cede  it  for  a  small  sum  to  the  State,  which 
employed  it,  as  aforesaid,  for  accessory  labors  connected  with  the 
monument  to  the  Gran  Re. 

The  Augusteo  was  ceded  by  the  State  to  the  Municipality 
in  exchange  for  other  real  property;  but  the  question  of  its  res- 
toration arose.    Thereupon  the  Conte  di  San  Martino  made 
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the  proposal — to  which  (he  Municipality  assented— that  it  should 
be  ceded  with  s  subsidy  of  60,000  francs  to  the  Accademia  di 
Santa  Cecilia — of  course,  after  its  restoration — and  the  Academy, 
in  turn,  undertook  to  give  popular  concerts  and  to  arrange  them 
itself  according  to  a  higher  standard  than  had  prevailed  hitherto. 
The  annual  suving  of  about  90,000  francs  (the  municipal  concerts 
had  cost  the  commune  some  150,000  francs  yearly)  would  com- 
pensate the  communal  treasury  for  the  expense  of  restoration. 

The  proposal  being  accepted,  work  began  immediately  under 
the  supervision  of  architect  Ribacchi,  and  toward  the  end  of  1901 
a  test  of  the  acoustics  was  made  with  an  orchestra;  naturally,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  improvements  by  various  devices  at 
considerable  inconvenience.  On  Feb.  lti,  11)08,  the  first  concert 
was  given  in  the  new  hall  of  the  Augusteo — to  which  the  final  touches 
were  given  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  the  concert 
— with  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Giuseppe  Martucci.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Rossini,  Overture  to  the  Siege  of  Corinth; 
Beethoven,  the  Kroka;  Mozart,  Andante  e  Minuetto;  Wagner, 
Waldu  ebeit  and  Overture  to  Tannhauser.  As  was  to  beexpected,  it 
scored  a  triumphant  success.    (The  hall  seats  about  3500  persons.) 

Thus,  with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  concert  of  the 
foundation,  began  that  long  series  of  concerts  which  has  arrived, 
with  the  close  of  the  season  1820-21,  at  the  respectable  number 
of  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  including  concerts  at  the  Augu- 
steo and  concerts  in  the  Hall  of  the  Academy,  from  now  onward 
reserved  for  chamber-music. 


We  must  not  linger  on  the  long  road,  or  abuse  the  space 
courteously  granted  us  in  this  Review;  so  let  us  make  brief  men- 
tion of  the  most  important  happenings  in  the  Augusteo  from  its 
inauguration  down  to  the  present. 

In  the  initial  season  at  the  Augusteo  there  appeared  for  the 
first  time  the  violinist  and  conductor  Georges  Enesco,  Mattia 
Batlistilii,  Willem  Mi'iiL'ellii'rK.  the  American  violinist  Albert 
Spaulding;  while  Busoni.  I  save  ;iud  Parizner  revisited  us.  During 
the  next  season  Panzner  directed  a  series  of  historical  concerts, 
and  theprcmiere  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  tool;  place;  furthermore,  the 
Roman  public  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  conductors  Balling, 
Polacco  and  Tango,  the  baritone  Clark,  and  the  'cellist  Gerardy. 
It  was  Balling  who,  in  1000-10,  conducted  the  Beethoven  Festi- 
val— sis  concerts  in  which  were  performed  all  the  symphonies, 
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overtures,  concertos,  etc.;  after  him  came  the  English  conductor 
Ronald,  who  brought  out  Elgar's  symphony  in  A  minor;  the  very 
youthful  Franz  von  Vecsey  made  his  first  appearance;  then,  in 
succession,  the  violinist  Francis  Macmillen,  the  pianist  Backhaus,. 
the  singer  Selma  Kurz,  the  American  pianist  Ernest  Schelling, 
who  (with  the  orchestra  conducted  by  Mengelberg,  now  an  kabitui 
of  the  seasons  at  the  Augusteo)  executed  a  Fantasia  of  his  own 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  Other  revisitants  were  Gustav  Mahler, 
already  undermined  by  the  disease  that  was  to  carry  him  off 
within  the  year;  d'lndy,  with  the  pianist  Blanche  Selva,  offering 
new  French  compositions;  and  the  Singing  Society  of  Cologne, 
with  two  highly  successful  concerts.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Academy,  concerts  of  chamber-music  were  going  on,  given 
more  especially  by  the  Quint  ft  to  Roman u  founded  by  the  Academy 
itself  and  led  by  the  pianist  Adriano  Ariani.  In  this  year  and  the 
following  there  appeared,  on  the  directorial  podium,  Italian 
maestri  like  Gui  and  Sernfin,  young  men  destined  for  a  brilliant 
and  well-assured  career,  both  of  whom  produced  works  by  Italian 
composers. 

The  season  of  11)11  is  of  peculiar  importance,  being  that  which 
accompanied  the  grand  Exposition  commemorative  of  Italian 
unity.  We  jot  down  in  haste  the  great  choral  demonstrations 
instituted  by  Hit!  Sitipitif;  Society  of  Basle,  the  H&nnergesang- 
cerein  of  Vienna,  by  the  "Turul"  Hungarian  choral  society,  by 
the  "Stefano  Tempia"  of  Turin,  by  the  Russian  choir  of  the 
Holy  Synod;  and  then  the  advent  of  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Chevillard.  And,  besides  these,  the  national 
concerts  (the  Hungarian  with  Hubay,  Dohnanyi  and  Vccsey,  the 
Russian  conducted  by  Safonoff),  Verdi's  Mexsa  da  Requiem  con- 
ducted by  Toscanini  with  such  soloists  as  Cecilia  Gagliardi, 
Virgirn'n  Guerriui,  Giovanni  Martmelli  and  Jose  Mardoues. 

In  June,  1918,  occurred  the  opening  of  the  great  organ,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  with  a  concert  given  by  the  organists 
Matthey  and  Renzi.  And  more  famous  names  pass  over— 
Rabaud,  Pfitzner,  Mischa  Elman,  Bruno  Walter,  Mengelberg, 
Toscanini,  Rodolfo  Ferrari,  Ernst  von  Schuch,  Matteau,  Reich- 
wein,  Meyrowitz,  Antonio  Gimrnicri,  Gino  Marimizzi,  Giorgio 
BoskofT,  Artur  Bodanzky,  Richard  Strauss,  Casals,  Claude  De- 
bussy— taken  at  random,  not  pretending  to  name  them  all. 

Then  came  the  fateful  year  of  1914  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War.  The  concert-season  of  1914-15  felt  its  effects,  al- 
though Italy  had  not  yet  entered  the  fight.  To  begin  with,  many 
of  the  artists  already  engaged  found  themselves  prevented  from 
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fulfilling  their  agreements;  then  came  the  fa!ling-oS  of  foreign 
attendance,  otherwise  so  large  a  factor  in  Rome,  together  with  the 
preoccupation  of  the  Italian  public,  both  promising  a  very  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  audiences.  Nevertheless,  the  idea 
of  suspending  the  series  of  concerts — which  had  been  ventilated— 
was  instantly  put  aside,  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  morale,  and  every 
attempt  was  made  to  continue,  filling  the  vacancies  left  by  foreign 
artists  with  others  drawn  from  Italy  or  neutral  nations,  or 
for  any  reason  at  liberty  to  serve.  So  it  came  that  d'Albert, 
then  passing  through  Italy,  and  Alfredo  Casella,  returning  from 
Paris,  and  Serge  Prokofieff,  all  played;  among  the  singers  was  the 
Bellindoni,  a  fugitive  from  Berlin  (who  was  also  appointed  in- 
structress at  the  Liceo  di  Santa  Cecilia),  and  two  concerts  were 
given  by  Thomson  (then  provisionally  occupying  a  chair  in  the 
same  Liceo);  the  Spanish  conductor  Arbos  likewise  assisted.  The 
remaining  concerts  were  carried  on  by  Italian  artists,  and  one  of 
peculiar  importance  took  place  on  Feb.  S,  1915,  under  the  direction 
of  Bernardino  Molinari,  in  commemoration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  these  concerts;  the  limits  o£ 
the  concert-program  were  (so  to  say)  coextensive  with  the  history 
of  music,  from  the  Rappreseniozione  di  Anima  e  di  Corpo  by 
Etnilio  Del  Cavaliere  to  the  music  of  Sainl-Sfbastien  by  Debussy. 
This  season  had,  as  an  epilogue,  a tourn^e  throughout  Italy  under- 
taken by  the  orchestra  under  the  guidance  of  its  conductor,  Moli- 
nari, on  which  it  won  noteworthy  successes  in  numerous  leading 
cities  of  the  peninsula.  From  the  administrative  standpoint  is  to 
be  recorded  the  annual  contribution  to  the  institution  on  the  part 
of  H.  M.  the  King,  a  contribution  made  in  addition  to  those 
already  established  by  the  State  and  by  the  Municipality  of 
Rome. 

The  situation  became  still  more  critical  in  the  following  sva- 
son  of  191S-16;  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war  (May  24,  1915) 
put  additional  difficulties  in  the  nay  of  arranging  a  long  series 
of  concerts,  for  divers  reasons  besides  those  inherited  from  the 
preceding  season.  The  calling  to  arms  of  many  members  of  the 
orchestra  (the  first  to  lay  down  his  life  on  the  altar  of  his  country 
was  Francesco  Rosa,  first  viola,  a  volunteer  who  fell  at  Monte 
Cencio  on  May  27th),  and  the  necessity  of  excluding  as  far  as 
possible  compositions  by  Germ  an -speaking  authors,  so  compli- 
cated the  problem  of  the  Augusteo  as  to  render  it  almost  insoluble. 
(Parenthetically  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  question  of  excluding 
German  composers  from  the  programs  excited  not  a  few  dis- 
cussions and  heated  vindications  and  denunciations.  Moreover, 
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it  will  be  understood  that  the  Roman  public,  being,  as  it  were, 
more  directly  in  contact  with  the  national  spirit,  was  more  acutely 
sensitive  with  regard  to  questions  of  this  kind.  At  all  events, 
matters  were  conducted  by  the  directorate  of  the  Augusteo  with 
great  tact  and  intelligence:  it  was  impossible  to  ostracize  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  but  they  were  brought  forward  as  seldom  as 
might  be.  And  Wagner,  at  the  outset,  was  .  .  .  suspended.  Even 
in  foreign  countries  something  may  have  been  heard  of  the  con- 
troversies aroused  by  Toscanini  on  his  attempting  to  conduct,  on 
Nov.  19,  1916.  the  Funeral  March  from  Gotterdiimm erung— that 
is  to  say,  a  few  days  after  the  catastrophe  at  the  Teatro  Verdi  in 
Padua,  occasioned  by  Austrian  aeroplanes.) 

However,  the  concerts  did  not  lose  in  interest;  one  might  even 
assert,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  that  they  gained  by  the 
situation  from  the  fact  that,  being  now  obliged  to  search  among 
the  less  familiar  compositions  by  authors  of  Italy  or  the  allied 
nations,  works  of  great  merit  were  brought  to  light  which  other- 
wise might  not  have  been  heard  so  soon.  First  of  all,  it  was  the 
modern  Italian  composers  who  profitted.  For  instance,  in  the 
first  Italian  war-season  we  heard  the  premiere  of  the  Symphony 
by  Alfano,  several  compositions  by  Busoni  (who  gave  numerous 
concerts),  the  Contenlo  I'eneziano  by  Casella  (who  was  also  very 
active  as  pianist),  the  Suite  by  De  Sabata,  the  Primarera  in  Vol 
di  Sole  by  Zandonai,  besides  a  great  many  other  pieces  of  chamber- 
music.  Foreign  conductors,  too  (in  this  same  season  the  French- 
man Rhene-Balon  and  the  Englishman  Thomas  Beeehnm)  brought 
us  compositions  of  their  compatriots:  the  First  Symphony  of 
d'Indy,  the  Tragklie  de  Salome1  of  Schmitt,  the  poem  Paris  of 
Delius,  the  Mock  Morris  Dance  of  Percy  Grainger,  etc.  Further 
first  performances  took  place  of  Strawinsky's  finest  works,  such  as 
the  suite  from  I'OUeati  dc  Feu,  and  Pelrushka,  this  latter  wonder- 
fully interpreted  by  Arturo  Toscanini.  Molinart.  for  his  part, 
gave  a  large  number  of  concerts  cleverly  arranged.  During  the 
same  season  four  concerts  were  given  by  the  Quartetto  Accade- 
mico  (which,  unhappily,  was  disbanded  after  one  short  year), 
composed  of  the  admirable  violinists  Arrigo  Serato  and  Mario 
Corti,  the  viola-player  Dudevich,  and  the  violoncellist  Magalotti. 

The  neirt  season  began  with  that  above-mentioned  concert 
of  Toscanini's  which  ended  .  .  .  badly,  as  we  hinted;  though  the 
season  as  a  whole  was  successful.  Foreign  artists  who  partici- 
pated in  the  concerts  of  symphony-music  or  chamber-music  were 
the  orchestral  conductors  LA>n  Jebin  and  Rhene-Baton,  the 
singers  Claire  Croiza  and  Jeanne  Moutjovet,  the  pianists  Camille 
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Saint-Saena  and  Risler,  and  the  violoncellist  Anton  Hekking.1 
The  number  of  modem  Italian  compositions  performed  mas 
greater  than  in  the  season  preceding;  among  those  for  orchestra  we 
note  the  Canticum  Canticorum  by  Bossi  (with  chorus  and  soli), 
the  Elegia  Eroica  by  Casella,  Presso  it  Clitumno  by  Alberto  Gasco, 
No.  2  of  the  Impression*  dal  Vera  by  G.  F.  Malipiero,  the  Ana- 
chreontiche  by  Orefice,  the  Fontane  di  Roma  by  Respighi,  the 
Chiari  di  Luna  by  Vineenzo  Tommasini,  besides  a  great  many 
pieces  of  chamber-music,  both  Italian  and  foreign.  In  this 
connection  we  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  organization,  through 
the  efforts  of  Alfredo  Casella,  of  the  Societik  National?  di  Musica 
(transformed  the  following  year  into  the  Societa  Italiana  di 
Musica  Moderna),  which  was,  it  is  true,  an  institution  completely 
autonomous  in  every  respect,  but  was  morally  sustained  by  the 
Academy,  which  allowed  it  the  use  of  its  hall.  And  in  the  con- 
certs given  by  the  Societa  Nazionale  di  Musica  in  this  opening 
season  appeared  the  best  names  in  contemporary  music — names 
of  young  artists  in  the  vanguard,  like  Casella,  Malipiero  and 
Tommasini,  who  already  found  favorable  reception  in  the 
concert-programs  of  the  Augusteo.  The  circumstance  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  the  inauguration  of  the  society  founded  by  Casella 
began  with  a  brief  introduction  by  Ildebrando  Pizietti,  several 
of  whose  finest  chamber-music  compositions  were  executed; 
and  with  him  by  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  Davico,  Alaleona, 
Perinello,  etc. 

The  season  of  1B17-18  took  its  course  during  the  most  arduous 
period  of  the  war,  and  had  therefore  to  overcome  still  greater 
difficulties  than  its  predecessor;  nevertheless,  the  concerts  pro- 
ceeded regularly  and  with  satisfactory  results.  And  not  only 
this;  but  in  the  sorrowful  months  through  which  our  country 
passed,  the  Academy  enthusiastically  devoted  several  of  its 
concerts  to  the  aid  of  patriotic  benefactions  and  for  the  benefit 
of  various  associations;  for  these  occasions  Lorenzo  Perosi  con- 
sented to  authorize  the  execution  of  his  oratorios  The  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  The  Transfiguration  of  Christ,  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
and  Christmas  (II  A'aiale),  which  had  not  been  performed  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  programs,  embracing  music  by  Italians 
and  the  Allies,  offered  wide  scope  for  the  production  of  contem- 
poraneous national  music;  among  other  works  we  mention  the 
prelude  to  Fedra,  by  Pizzetti,  the  Pause  del  Siknzio,  by  Malipiero, 

'The  concert!  in  wbfch  the  above-named  French  "rlisl'  (tjroii..  Monljovtt, 
Rislpr.  HtUimg:-  look  juirl.  t.rjwtVr  with  others  {lioucherit.  Hullo.  Frnncrll,  Dumn. 
Mrymrd),  wure  thou  nraoniied  by  Prince  ui  Brosli  '  
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11  Tempo  eke  fit,  by  Vittorio  Qui,  many  pieces  by  Domenico  Ala- 
leona,  and  the  Palria  lonlana  of  Zandonai.  The  burden  of  con- 
ducting the  several  concerts  rested  almost  entirely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Bernardino  Molinari,  a  few  concerts  directed  by 
Rhene-Baion,  Gui,  and  Alaleona,  excepted.  Instrumentalists 
who  assisted  during  this  concert-season,  in  addition  to  those  whom 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  were  Ricardo  Vines  and 
Maria  Flori,  together  with  the  vocalists  Giuseppe  Dnnise,  Giu- 
seppe Kaschmann  (glorious  veteran!),  Elena  Rakowska,  Anna 
Maria  Mendicini  Pasetti,  and  Lavinia  Mugnaini. 

But  the  most  important  event  of  the  season — and  possibly 
not  of  this  season  alone— was  the  artistic  tour  of  the  Augusteo 
orchestra  to  the  chief  towns  of  Switzerland  in  October,  1918, 
under  the  auspices  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Under-See- 
retariat  (Sottoxcgrctariato)  for  Foreign  Propaganda.  The  under- 
taking was  not  successful  on  the  financial  side;  coincident  with 
the  tour  was  the  outbreak  in  Switzerland  of  the  terrible  epidemic 
of  Spanish  influenza — most  assuredly  no  favorable  conjuncture 
for  public  attendance;  moreover,  about  half  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  were  attacked  by  the  disease  (one  of  them,  Pacini,  a 
brother-in-law  of  conductor  Molinari,  died  there).  Still,  the 
artistic  result  was  most  brilliant,  and  in  Switzerland  the  orchestra 
was  held  in  best  remembrance. 

During  the  following  season,  along  with  the  performances  of 
new  Italian  works  (among  them  the  oratorio  Gioeanna  d'Areo  by 
Marco  Enrico  Bossi,  and  the  Hartyrium  agnctis  cirginix  by  T.icinio 
Refice),  may  be  noted  the  concert  in  commemoration  of  Claude 
Debussy,  and  another  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  American 
music,  ot  which  assisted  the  favorite  violinist  Albert  Spaulding, 
then  an  officer-aviator  in  Italy.  Works  played  in  this  latter 
concert  won  genuine  success,  such  as  Gilhert's  Comedy  Overture 
on  Negro  themes,  four  excerpts  from  Arthur  Foote's  Rubaiydt, 
and  Parker's  Concerto  for  Organ  and  Orchestra. 

With  the  season  of  1919-80,  the  first  after  the  war,  matters 
resumed  their  regular  course,  and  the  number  of  concerts  in- 
creased noticeably.  In  this  series,  however,  the  assistance  of 
foreign  conductors  and  foreign  artists  in  general  was  still  greatly 
limited;  on  ttii'  jjroprains  ;i|j[ic;il'  .inly  the  names  «f  Vhdirnir  de 
Pachmann,  Baekhaua  (the  first  German  artist  to  return),  the 
Swiss  conductor  Durct  [for  Swiss  music  only),  the  French  pianist 
Paul  Loyonnet,  and  the  conductors  Nedbal  and  Wendel  (the 
latter  for  the  first  time  in  Rome).  At  the  end  of  the  season 
(March,  1980)  an  unqualified  success  was  obtained  by  the  New 
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York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  tiro  concerts  conducted  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  assisted  by  Spaulding  (in  the  Third  Concerto  by 
Saint-Sacns)  and  the  composer-pianist  John  Powell.  Preceding 
these  were  the  nine  brilliant  concerts  conducted  by  Arturo  To- 
seanini,  and  one  given  by  the  composer  Ildehrando  Pczzetti,  who 
presented  three  of  his  own  works  never  produced  before:  the  Suite 
from  Pisandla,  the  Preludes  to  Edipo  He,  and  the  Owrlurt:  per 
una  Farm  Tragica.  Of  the  vocal  concerts  we  shall  record  the  one 
given  by  the  Societa  Potifonica  Rornuna  conducted  by  maestro 
Mons.  Casimiri  (the  same  Society  that  made  a  long  and  pleasant 
tour  in  America) ,  and  another  in  which  was  performed  the  oratorio 
La  Klrni/t  dcgli  huiucenti,  by  Lorenzo  Perosi,  a  novelty  in  Rome, 
although  it  had  been  executed  once  at  llilivn  in  1800. 

During  the  latest  season,  1920-31 .  theconcerts  at  the  Augusteo 
reached  the  high  figure  of  forty,  from  Nov.  99,  1920,  to  June  5, 
lflSli  as  all  of  them  were  very  interesting  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  review  them  one  by  one.  But  here  it  is  possible  merely  to 
mention  some  few  of  the  nrtists  who  took  part,  and  certain 
performances.  This  season  was  characterized,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  preceding,  by  the  notable  number  of  foreign  conductors  who 
took  their  stand  on  the  platform  of  the  Augusteo— Serge  Kussewit- 
zki,  Ernst  Wendel,  Franz  Schalk,  Albert  Coates,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
William  Mengelberg,  four  of  whom  were  new  to  Rome.  Among 
other  conductor*  «>■  no'e  tin  sum  *iho  lci>k  p;.M  in  '.we  concerts — 
as  pianist,  composer,  and  conductor  of  orchestra  winning  prac- 
tically the  same  triumphant  success  under  each  of  these  three 
aspects);  Toscanini,  who  inaugurated  the  season  with  his  own 
orchestra;  Virtor  de  Sabata.  a  yoin.K  ll"/';.i.  composer  who  gave 
proofs  cif  the  highest  quality  us  a  conductor:  V'iltorio  Gut:  and 
the  indefatigable  Bernardino  Molinart.  The  season  closed  with 
three  extremely  fine  interpret alions  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  under 
Meogelberg's  direction  to  sifnalip.e  the  160th  anniversary  of 
Beethoven's  birth  :  ill  this  season  were  executed  all  the  symphonies 
and  concertos  of  the  Bonn  musician,  and  furthermore  'in  the  hall 
of  the  Academy)  all  the  quartets,  performed  by  the  Zimmer  Quartet 
of  Brussels. 


This  "general  view"  of  the  manysided  activities  of  the  Acca- 
demin  di  Santa  Cecilia  during  the  past  twenty-six  years,  however 
rapid  and  concise,  will  (we  trust)  have  given  the  reader  an  im- 
pression of  the  importance  of  the  institution  and  of  its  continuingly 
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beneficent  effects  on  Italian  musical  culture  in  general  and,  in 
particular,  of  its  development  of  musical  art  through  its  encourage- 
ment of  composers  and  concert-artists.  Of  a  truth,  the  aim 
presented  in  the  first  article  of  its  constitution  has  been  constantly 
pursued  and  in  great  part  moat  signally  reulized,  without  neglecting 
any  of  the  points  enumerated  in  article  second  of  the  constitution, 
namely,  (a)  the  conferring  of  the  academic  dignity;  (6)  the  award- 
ing of  diplomas  of  proficiency  which,  issued  in  sequel  to 
examinations,  are  recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction;  (c)  participation  in  the  direction  and 
administration  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  founded  by  it;  (d)  the 
presentation  of  the  academic  medal,  a  supreme  distinction  re- 
served for  highest  desert  in  the  art;  (e)  concerts  and  musical 
performances  both  public  and  private;  if)  publications,  lectures 
and  conferences;  (p)  competitions  and  courses  of  training  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  the  culture  of  Italian  musicians;  (A)  the  declaration 
of  decisions  and  opinions  which  may  be  requested  of  it;  (i)  the 
Mutual  Aid  Fund  for  musicians,  established  by  the  Academy;  (i) 
the  Academy  library,  pluced  at  the  disposition  of  the  students. 

There  are  still  to  be  mentioned  the  competitions  arranged 
by  the  Academy,  either  in  collaboration  with  other  agents,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  Societa  degli  Autori,  or  on  its  own  initiative; 
competitions  (concern)  from  which  issued  prize-compositions  by 
promising  youths  whose  talent  is  now  definitively  recognized,  like 
Tommasini,  Davico,  fiasco,  Malipiero,  and  others.  But  nowadays 
these  conconri  no  longer  take  plaee,  experience  having  shown  that 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  door  of  opportunity  wide  open  than  to 
unclose  it  once  a  year  under  certain  restrictions.  Whoever  will, 
may  offer  his  works  to  the  Commissions  -pcrmanente  di  Ultura 
[Permanent  Board  of  Examiners]  for  acceptance  and  performance, 
the  Board  consisting  of  maestri  Bustini,  Molinari,  Respighi, 
Setaccioli  and  Vessella. 

Naturally,  however,  the  chief  activity  is  concentrated  on 
the  concerts  of  symphonic  music  at  the  Augusteo  and  of  chamber- 
music  in  the  hall  of  the  Academy.  These  concerts  continue  every 
season  for  the  space  of  about  six  months,  from  the  end  of  November 
to  the  end  of  March;  the  symphony  concerts  usually  number 
between  thirty  and  forty,  and  are  given  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
excepting  some  week-days  and  in  the  evening.  There  are  sub- 
scription concerts  and  concerts  open  to  the  general  public,  among 
these  latter  the  so-called  popular  concerts  with  very  low  rotes 
of  admission  for  all.  Still,  taken  all  in  all,  the  prices  at  the  Au- 
gusteo  are  relatively  very  low,  even  for  the  less  "popular"  seats; 
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and  this  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Augusteo  over  the  other 
concert  enterprises  which  start  up  intermittently  in  other  Italian 

As  already  observed,  the  orchestra  of  the  Augusteo  is  con- 
ducted by  Bernardino  Molinari,  who  every  year  directs  approx- 
imately half  the  concerts,  reserving  the  other  half  for  invited 
conductors,  Italian  or  foreign.  The  orchestra  is  composed  of 
some  ninety  members,  distributed  as  follows:  15  first  violins 
{leader,  Oscar  Zuccarini,  who  is  highly  esteemed  although  still  very 
young),  16  second  violins,  10  violas,  II  violoncellos,  8  double- 
basses,  2  harps,  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English  horn, 
3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  double-bassoon, 
5  horns,  3  trumpets,  4  trombones  and  bass  tuba;  kettledrums, 
3  units  of  percussion,  and  organ.  Beside  the  orchestra  there  is  a 
chorus  of  about  IfiO  voices,  namely,  50  sopranos,  V)  altos,  35 
tenors  and  35  basses;  this  chorus,  which  participates  in  the 
frequent  performances  of  ancient  and  modern  vocal  music,  is 
directed  by  maestro  Emilio  Casolari. 

Over  the  arrangement  of  all  concerts  presides  a  committee 
formed  of  the  Conte  di  San  Martino  (president),  Conte  Paolo 
Blumenstihl  (vice-president),  Commendatore  Nicola  D'Atri, 
Maestro  Alessandro  VesseSa,  and  artistic  director  Molinari,  who 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  delegated  administrator  of  the  entire  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  undertaking. 

What  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  concert  activities  of  the 
Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia?— We  answer,  in  a  word,  The  broadest 
and  most  intelligent  eclecticism.  It  will  suffice  to  glance  at  the 
programs,  more  particularly  those  of  the  last  ten  years,  to  per- 
ceive that  they  represent  all  the  "tendencies,"  all  the  "Schools," 
all  nationalities.  In  the  concerts  one  finds  a  wise  alternation 
of  early  compositions — especially  Italian — with  performances  of 
contemporary  Italian  and  foreign  music;  you  will  see,  for  example, 
in  the  third  concert  of  the  season  of  1980-21,  the  oratorio  (lima 
by  Carissimi,  rehabilitated  and  instrumented  by  Molinari,  along- 
side ol  Richard  St  muss's  Alpensymphonie  (its  premiere  in  Italy); 
then  Beethoven  side  by  side  with  Malipiero  or  Strawinsky,  or 
Brahms  paired  with  Casella.  The  public  ought  to  hear  every- 
thing— everything,  we  mean,  that  is  real  art — and  judge,  but  no 
one  should  be  turned  away  with  a  Nol  solely  because  he  is  un- 
known and  because  his  stylistic  tendencies  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  majority. 

A  like  attitude  obtains  with  respect  to  nationality.  Not 
only  are  pieces  of  any  and  every  nationality  often  produced — 
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and  not  merely  o[  past  centuries,  liut  of  contemporary  authors 
— but  eminent  conductors  of  one  country  or  another  ate  invited 
to  bring  to  the  August  eo  whatever  they  consider  of  moat  sig- 
nificance among  recent  works  of  their  compatriots,  and  these 
are  the  more  appreciated  the  greater  their  dissimilarity  from  the 
usual  programmatic  fare  (whose  purpose  is  mainly  the  exhibition 
of  virtuosity):  thus  new  ootuposil ions  gain  a  hearing,  r.-jianllrss 
of  what  the  final  judgment  of  the  audiences  may  be.  By  this 
means  there  is  realized  that  continuous  cordial  exchange  of  ar- 
tistic production  between  the  nations,  whose  supreme  advantage 
to  the  ultimate  ends  of  art  no  person  possessed  of  reasoning  powers 
can  fail  to  see.  And  foreign  nations,  in  their  turn,  invite  our 
musicians  and  our  conductors  (Bernardino  Molinari  himself 
having  been  several  times  outside  of  Italy  in  recent  years  to 
make  known  the  Italian  composers  of  to-day),  manifesting  their 
appreciation  of  the  exquisite  proof  of  fellowship  shown  them  by 
the  Eternal  City. 

That  the  Augusteo  is  not  yet  an  organism  perfect  in  every 
part — and  who  or  what  can  pretend  to  perfection? — has  been 
asserted  by  its  critics;  but  criticism  is  easy  when  directed  against 
an  original  enterprise  whose  scope  is  so  vast  and  so  multiform. 
Who  can  deny  that,  among  the  (S78  concerts  givrn  by  the  founda- 
tion, there  have  been  some  which  had  their  weak  points,  whether 
as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  programsor  in  the  select  ion  of  the 
executants?  Never,  to  our  mind,  could  it  be  otherwise;  the  very 
purpose  of  the  undertaking,  which  sought  to  bring  before  the 
public  everything  new  that  has  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  together  with  all  the — more  or  less  illustrious — forces  in 
the  field  of  virtuosity,  implies  the  possibility  of  sometimes  finding 
oneself  disillusioned.  But  if  we  detach  ourselves  from  matters 
of  a  specific  or  personal  character,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  work  of  the  Academy  has  been  truly  admirable  as  a  whole, 
and  to  approve  it  in  all  sincerity.  We  in  Italy  possess  an  organi- 
zation of  the  foremost  rank,  firmly  and  solidly  established,  which 
really  does  honor  to  our  nation;  which  is,  for  so-called  absolute 
music,  what  La  Scala  is — or  at  least  was — for  theatrical  music, 
that  is  to  say,  an  active  and  prolific  centre  of  youthful  energy 
whose  beneficial  influence  has  only  of  late  years  begun  to  be 
appreciated,  through  the  reawakening  of  creative  activity  which 
is  apparent  and  which  inspires  so  great  hopes  for  the  future  of 
Italian  music. 

The  shortcomings — if  those  be  real  shortcomings  that  the 
critics  reveal — will  assuredly  correct  themselves  betimes;  there 
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is  too  great  enthusiasm  and  too  much  good  will  io  the  directorate 
of  the  Academy  to  permit  us  to  doubt  it.  And  then  one  will  be 
able  to  speak,  with  yet  greater  confidence,  of  the  Augusteo  as  one 
of  the  most  important  musical  institutions  in  the  world,  destined 
(if  the  assertion  be  not  presumptuous)  to  shine  as  a  lieiicuu-liijlil 
from  that  Rome  which  was  the  centre  of  world -civilization — from 
that  Italy  which  would  reconquer  the  position  that  is  hers  of 
right  in  the  realm  of  Art;  a  position  toward  which  she  has  been 
proRressinR  during  the  past  few  years  with  a  power  still  adolescent, 

yet  sure  of  itself,  and  to  whose  approaching  attainment  all  signs 
seem  propitious. 

(  Tn  nilrtii  by  Thmion  Bcktr) 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  PEOPLES 
OF  THE  RUSSIAN  ORIENT 


By  LAZARE  SAMINSKY 

SOUTH-EASTERN  EUROPE  has  been  the  birthplace  of  most 
valuable  folk-music,  almost  unknown  to  the  West.  Here 
one  has  scarcely  an  idea  of  the  remarkable  Caucasian  melo- 
dies— Georgian  and  Armenian — or  the  Jewish  chants,  which  are 
most  original. 

Those  who  know  Caucasian  music  through  the  vulgar  medium 
of  Oriental  orchestras  are  moved  and  astonished  when  they 
encounter  a  true  and  beautiful  specimen  of  Caucasian  melody. 

I  recall  vividly,  even  now,  the  profound  impression  produced 
by  an  exquisite  melody  which  I  heard  on  the  mountain  of  St. 
David,  near  Tiflis  (the  capital  of  Georgia  and  of  all  Transcau- 
casia). That  air,  touchingly  sung  by  an  Armenian  and  accom- 
panied by  a  local  instrument,  was  a  sort  of  rhapsody  composed 
of  strophes  in  the  /Eolian  scale,  with  a  diminished  second. 

There  rose  to  my  memory  the  verse  of  a  Russian  poet,  Polon- 
sky,  addressed  to  a  famous  olden  time  singer  of  Tiflis,  Aga-Sattar: 
Sattar,  Sattar!  Thy  guttural  plaints, 
Thy  dull  and  pitiful  cry, 

And  these  sounds  and  trebles  of  thy  lehianouri' — 
They  have  rent  my  heart. 

I  well  remember  the  refrain  of  this  charming  chant: 


Such  dignified  and  elevated  types  of  Caucasian  melody, 
with  other  local  musical  folk-lore  of  Russia,  are  not  only  a  possible 
basis  of  most  interesting  compositions. 

Analysis  of  these  songs  leads  to  results  extremely  important 
for  musical  science  and  the  philosophy  of  music.  Such  analysis 
offers  a  vista  of  musical  science  most  remarkable  because  the 
music  of  what  might  be  termed  the  smaller  races  of  Russia  bears 
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features  strikingly  peculiar,  which  are  capable  of  shaking  the 
conventional  foundations  of  the  old  European  musical  (esthetics. 

(I)  First  of  all,  one  finds  certain  striking  resemblances  in  the 
structure  of  these  folk-songs,  pertaining  to  peoples  which,  at  first 
glance,  seem  to  have  no  racial  relationship,  no  community  of  ideas, 
no  close  intercourse  or  historical  bonds  of  culture. 

A  large  muober  of  Georgian  folk-songs,  as  the  traditional 
religious  chants  of  that  country,  consist  of  a  natural  polyphony, 
differing  from  the  ordinary  n on -polyphonic  structure  of  Oriental 
songs,  and  close  with  unison  cadences,  as  in  the  Greater-Russian 
songs  (see  Ex.  4), 

Another  noteworthy  circumstance  is  the  resemblance  which 
exists  between  some  inferior  types  of  the  folk-music  of  the  Orient — 
for  example,  between  the  Jewish  wedding  melodies  constructed 
on  the  popular  Oriental  scale  (Phrygian,  with  the  major  third) 
and  the  Armenian  melodies  beloved  by  the  folk-orchestras  of 
Transcaucasia. 

Here  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  taken  from  the  collection 
of  Armenian  folk-songs  compiled  by  A.  Ter-Ghevondian  and 
Spiridon  Melikian,  contemporary  Armenian  composers. 


2 


Armtmtm  Sun)  oj  At  K*J»w  T,pe 

This  resemblance,  as  in  the  first  case,  may  be  explained  by  a 
certain  neutralisation  of  the  melody,  which  deforms  in  a  vulgar 
way  the  wandering  type  of  Oriental  songs  beloved  of  these  peoples. 

Again,  still  more  surprising  and  not  easily  accounted  for,  is 
the  resemblance  which  one  notes  between  the  purer  and 
(evidently)  more  ancient  type  of  Armenian  song  and  the  tradi- 
tional religious  melody  of  the  Jews.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
well-known  synagogue  melody  "Kol  Nidrei"  and  certain  Ar- 
menian religious  chants. 

But  most  striking  is  the  fact,  that  several  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  Armenian  folk-song  are  constructed,  like  the  most 
perfect  type  of  Jewish  song,  on  the  jEolian  scale,  which  was 
equally  the  favorite  in  ancient  religious  melodies  pertaining  to 
different  peoples. 
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The  solution  of  these  problems  is  possibly  found  by  analysis 
of  the  ancient  psalmody,  Scriptural  chants  and  Neunies,  which 
have  been  employed  by  the  Hebrews  and  the  Armenians  since 
ancient  times. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  must  investigate  this  question  in 
connection  with  the  whole  problem  of  Semitic  culture.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  famous  specialist  on  Caucasian  race  questions.  Dr. 
N.  Marr,  now  President  of  the  Academy  of  Fetrograd,  considers 
the  folk-songs  and  religious  chants  of  Transcaucasia  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  religious  cult  of  the  ancient  Orient,  and  not  to 
be  derived  from  Arian  or  Semitic  sources,  but  from  the  so-called 
Japhetic  one,  of  that  particular  race  which  bequeathed  to  human- 
ity so  many  marvelous  monuments. 

In  any  case,  the  comparative  analysts  of  the  origins  of  Ar- 
menian and  Oriental  Semitic  music  may  elucidate  these  problems 
to  a  certain  extent.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion,  formed  after  a 
long  tour  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  that  the  Armenian  songs  contain 
elements  of  purely  Arab  origin. 

(II)  Another  series  of  observations  on  the  music  of  the 
southern  Russian  peoples  and  the  Caucasians  upset  the  notions 
of  natural  polyphony  and  of  natural  tonic  scales,  which  have 
been  gradually  fostered  by  European  musical  history,  and 
which  conceivably  influenced  the  normal  tendencies  of  Western 
audition. 

The  most  admirable  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  is  the  Georgian 
folk-song,  which  appropriates  the  same  polyphonic  structure  as 
the  Great-Russian  songs,  although  these  races  differ  so  much 
anthropologically  and  historically. 

The  Georgian  folk-songs  are  generally  constructed  in  three- 
part  harmony,  the  progressions  of  which,  in  the  most  character- 
istic types,  consist  of  consecutive  fifths  and  triads.  Below  is  a 
very  characteristic  folk-dance  obtained  among  the  Ratckines,  in- 
habitants of  Imcretia  (Western  Georgia),  by  the  composer  M. 
Dimitri  Arakichwili,  Director  of  the  Georgian  Philharmonic 
Society  and  Academy  at  Tiflis. 
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The  words  of  this  dance-song  ace  very  curious.  "Digori  and 
Bassiani  (two  villages)  are  Full  of  tcherk&stki  and  bo&rki  (Cir- 
cassian costumes  and  overcoats).  The  Quedroula  (river)  has 
discharged  its  waters  and  carried  away  the  mountains  and  valleys; 
it  has  swept  away  the  cart-house  and  the  barn  with  its  grain." 

"I  would  not  be  the  River,  if  I  did  not  destroy  everything. 
Behold.  I  have  demolished  the  mill;  have  ground  a  little  the 

The  Girl  laments:  "Now,  behold!  What  has  come  to  me! 
My  Beloved  comes  and  I  have  nothing  but  Ichadi  [a  sort  of  maize- 
bread]  to  offer  him." 


It  is  curious  that  the  ancient  Georgian  ecclesiastical  music, 
which  appears  to  have  had  a  singularly  austere  harmonic  struc- 
ture, consisted  frankly  of  successions  of  fifths  and  triads.  Here 
is  an  example  from  a  collection  of  another  Georgian  musician,  M. 
Zacharia  Paliashvilli,  Vice-Director  of  the  State  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Tiflis. 


•'Benedict  Ammtm  Mtam,  Domine"  (Georgian) 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  marked  difference  between  the 
harmonic  fundaments  appropriated  by  this  race  of  Christians  and 
the  principles  of  European  harmony.  One  may,  however,  find 
some  explanation  in  the  peculiarities  of  Georgian  history.  Georgia, 
which  has  seen  much  and  undergone  much,  was  a  cauldron  ever 
boiling  with  wars,  which  produced  without  cessation  collisions 
between  the  different  cultures  of  interior  Asia— Greek,  Arme- 
nian, Arabo-Fersian,  and  probably  others. 

Thus  it  may  have  been  that  the  vague,  metaphysico-musical 
ideas  postulated  by  the  Pythagoreans — their  monstrous  classifica- 
tion of  intervals  and  the  interdiction  of  successions  of  diatonic 
thirds  and  sixths,  this  ancient  source  of  European  harmonic  ideas 
— had  not  the  same  influence  on  ancient  Georgia,  which  developed 
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its  own  isolated  culture.  It  is  in  such  facts,  possibly,  that  we  must 
seek  the  origin  of  the  phenomena  described. 

(Ill)  The  scales  peculiar  to  the  music  of  the  Oriental  peoples 
of  Russia  are  also  very  extraordinary.  One  finds  abundant 
applications  of  all  kinds  of  mixed  tonalities.  The  most  remark- 
able in  this  relationship  are  the  melodies  called  "Khassidic"  of 
the  Russian  Israelites.  These  melodies,  beloved  by  the  Jewish 
masses,  pertain  to  the  Khassidim  sect,  who  have  a  special  doctrine 
of  piety  and  believe  that  "the  world  of  melody  and  the  world  of 
repentance  stand  in  dose  relationship." 

The  best  specimens  of  this  Khassidic  melody  are  mainly 
constructed  in  the  Phrygian  tonality,  with  the  major  third,  or  in 
the  jEolian  mode,  with  sudden  slips  into  major  passages. 

One  may  observe  the  same  fantastic  tonalities  in  the  wedding 
dances  of  the  Israelites  who  inhabit  Podolia,  a  region  of  southern 
Russia  (Ex.  8),  and  in  some  beautiful  specimens  ol  H  ebrew  religious 
melody,  as  in  the  chant  "Omar  rabbi  Elozor"  ("And  rabbi  Ele- 
hazare  said"),  obtained  in  a  Jewish  synagogue  in  Lithuania 
(Ex.  5). 

—"And  rabbi  Elehazare  said,  and  rabbi  Khanina  said:  Wise 
men  and  learned  men  increase  the  peace  of  the  World." 


ReertMivo.spiaceie 


"Omar  Both'  EW"  {Lteuanion  /™) 


Armenian  ecclesiastical  music  is  constructed  on  the  base  of 
similar  mixed  tonalities,  composed  of  tetrachords  and  varied 
melodic  configurations.  These  whimsical  scales  are  composed 
of  ordinary  minor  and  jEolian  or  other  passages,  mingled  with 
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abrupt  majors.  These  are  the  peculiarities  which  may  be  re- 
marked in  certain  Georgian  songs  (Ex.  6): 


Rtfnin  a!  a  GwrfUn  Seat,  Duirirt  of  Tiftii 

This  sort  of  facts  is  highly  important  in  studies  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  European  tonal  system  and  the  nature  of  the 
dominant  scales  grafted  on  the  ear  of  civilised  Europe,  thanks  to 
the  tonal  levelling  proceeding  from  Jokann  Sebastian  Bach  and 
possibly  already  from  Guido  d'Arezzo. 

It  is  quite  possible,  that  the  real  supremacy  and  antiquity 
should  be  attributed  to  those  mixed  scales,  appropriated  from 
the  purest  and  most  ancient  melodic  formations. 

Possibly,  our  contemporary  scales  present  nothing  but  the 
fragments  or  mutilation  of  the  former. 


These  melodies  pertaining  to  the  peoples  of  the  Russian 
Orient,  thanks  to  their  original  structure  and  their  melodic  wealth, 
may  become  bases  of  musical  cultures  of  the  most  refined  and 
valuable  type. 

Their  "advance  agents"  are  already  well  known  to  the  West 
by  their  exposition  in  the  works  of  Russian  composers  who  have 
adopted  the  musical  elements  of  the  smaller  Russian  races.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  recall  the  charming  ballad  of  Finn,  from  Glinka's 
opera  Russian  and  Ludmilta,  based  on  a  popular  Finnish  melody; 
the  marvelous  cantata  Joshua,  the  Son  of  Nun,  by  Moussorgsky  (on 
a  Jewish  melody),  and  a  series  of  the  principal  works  of  Balakireff, 
Rim  sky- Korsakoff,  Borodin,  Rubinstein  and  others,  written  on 
melodies  of  the  Caucasians  and  other  peoples  of  the  Russian 

It  is  certain  that  there  docs  not  exist  a  race  of  which  the  folk- 
songs may  not  be  cultivated  and  transformed  into  chef  d'eeuvres 
of  cultural  art. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TRANSLATION 


By  HERBERT  F.  PEYSER 

IN  the  nature  of  the  music  and  languages  a  perfect  transla- 
tion of  a  song  text  or  opera  libretto  is  impossible.  Like  the 
"limit"  of  the  mathematicians  it  may  be  approached  inde- 
finitely, but  never  reached.  By  perfection  of  this  inachiev- 
able  sort  is  meant  the  aggregate  of  such  qualities  as  a  flawless 
preservation  of  the  original  correspondence  between  poetry  and 
music;  absolute  literalness  of  rendering;  complete  coincidence 
of  verse  structures  and  metrical  subtleties;  identical  nuances  of 
idiom,  and  the  intangible  proprieties  of  word  selection.  In  brief, 
the  reproduction  of  one  tongue  in  equally  forceful  terms  of  another, 
yet  without  the  loss  of  its  peculiar  Remus  and  without  enfeeblement 
ol  its  musical  subjection.  Here  obviously  is  a  conflict  of  irrecon- 
cilable elements  from  which  an  unaided  issue  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Inevitably  the  maintenance  of  one  involves  the  sacrifice  of  another. 
Thus  the  basis  of  translation  becomes  compromise.  And  the  skill 
of  the  translator  takes  color  from  his  adroitness  in  choosing  the 
essentials  of  such  compromise  as  least  affects  Ihe  integrity  of  some 
outstanding  phase  of  the  original.  What  he  produces  may  be 
conceivably  of  high  artistic  value.  But  manifestly  it.  fails  as  a 
duplicated  the  first  product — a  fact  to  be  postulated  at  the  outset. 
Argument  against  it  on  this  basis  is,  of  course,  untenable.  Transla- 
tions are  not  necessarily  bad  because  they  fail  to  convey  the  precise 
illusion  of  the  original.  More  generally  the  evil  in  them  arisesfrom 
the  laxity  of  their  making.  Like  (he  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  painting, 
"they  would  be  better  if  more  pains  were  taken  with  them."  And 
also,  if  their  authors  be  made  to  adopt  a  broader,  less  restrictive 
scheme  of  compromise.  In  order  sometimes  to  retain  a  certain  ex- 
ternal trait  of  the  original,  some  vain  device,  such  as  rhyme  or  alliter- 
ation, they  weakly  renounce  advantages  far  more  cogent. 

A  translator,  it  is  claimed,  should  be  endowed  alike  with  poetic 
sensibility  and  musicianiy  understanding.  One  feels  moved  to 
add  that  in  English-speaking  countries  he  should,  in  some  measure, 
be  a  psychologist  as  well.  More  than  any  other  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  holds  in  contempt,  if  not  actual  abhorrence,  translations  of 
vocal  works  into  its  own  tongue.  Not  at)  t he  societies  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  vernacular  in  opera,  not  all  the  rebukes  of  zealots,  not 
[SIS] 
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all  the  wars  or  rumors  of  wars,  can  alter  this  immemorial  antipathy. 
From  such  a  state  ol  affairs  it  has  been  inversely  deduced  that  the 
deficiencies  of  English  translations  form  the  root  of  this  racial  dis- 
taste. In  effect,  the  truth  lies  at  the  other  extreme.  English 
translations  have  been  bad  because  folk  of  English  origin  make  no 
demand  for  better,  save  sporadically  and  in  half-hearted  fashion. 
Isolated  efforts  at  improvement  have  received  neither  the  remu- 
neration nor  the  intimate  and  extensive  recognition  they  sought  and 
in  various  instances  deserved.  Iu  some  quarters  the  late  war  was 
hailed  as  a  liberating  influence,  an  augury  that  English  transla- 
tion might  henceforth  look  for  a  consideration  and  a  patronage 
previously  withheld  or  else  sadly  skimped.  Those  who  soberly 
pondered  the  matter  experienced  no  such  complaisant  illusions. 
And  they  reasoned  aright.  With  the  subsidence  of  wartime  pas- 
sions, such  translations  of  German  works  as  served  a  makeshift  duty 
have  been  discarded,  and  a  return  has  been  made  to  the  German 
texts.  German  songs  have  been  freely  reinstated  by  those  who 
flatly  refused  to  sing  them  with  English  words  and  who  accepted 
nothing  as  the  alternative  to  German.  And  on  all  sides  the  res- 
toration has  been  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  implying  first  and 
foremost  a  wholesale  satisfaction  that  the  cumbersome  crutch 
of  translation  could  be  at  last  discarded. 

What,  then,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  pertinacious  hostility  to 
the  English  language  displayed  by  persons  of  English  or  American 
origin  toward  its  use  in  foreign  songs,  and  more  especially  in  opera? 
Simply  this— that  the  folk  of  these  races  have  never  accepted  opera 
as  anything  but  a  fundamental  exotic,  that  for  all  their  cultiva- 
tion of  it  they  appreciated  it  could  never  become  a  truly  ex- 
pressive medium  of  native  feelings.  Among  such  people  it  has 
been  best  enjoyed  in  its  original  investiture  of  language,  even  if 
this  precluded  strict  accuracy  of  appreciation.  To  set  it  before 
them  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  it  completely  intelligible  was  to 
rob  it  of  its  peculiar  charm  by  shedding  the  light  of  reason  upon 
a  thing  inherently  unreasonable.  When  all  is  said,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  accepts  the  fundamental  convention  of  opera  grudgingly. 
He  is  keenly  alive  to  its  ludicrous  aspect.  He  possesses  a  devas- 
tating sense  of  humor  which  opera  readily  stirs  to  action.  And 
there  is  no  deadlier  weapon  against  even  the  sanctities  of  art  and 
life  than  ridicule.  Voltaire  found  that  what  was  too  stupid  to  be 
spoken  was  sung.  The  English m an  or  American  goes  further  and 
concludes  that  many  things  spoken  in  the  thoughtless  Common- 
placcness  of  daily  life  sound  too  appallingly  stupid  to  be  endured 
when  sung.    In  Italian  or  French  or  German  they  elude  him  or 
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else  seem  invested  with  a  remoteness  that  lends  them  a  fictitious 
aspect  of  poetry.  An  Italian  audience  will  accept  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  incongruity  Violetta'x  phrase  to  her  serving-maid 
in  the  last  act  of  "Traviata,"  "Apri  la  finestra."  But  no  English- 
speaking  audience  will  preserve  its  equanimity  when  it  hears 
an  English-speaking  Violetta  utter  in  song  sueh  words  as  "Open 
the  window."  Clearly  they  are  no  more  laughable  in  English 
than  in  the  Italian  of  which  they  are  the  literal  equivalent.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  listener's  point  of  view.  If  instead  of  "open 
the  window"  the  English  audience  heard  "Throw  wide  the  case- 
ment," all  incentive  to  mirth  would  disappear.  In  that  simple 
contrast  is  epitomized  one  of  the  most  vital  differences  between 
Italian  and  English  (or  American)  audiences.  Again,  no  French 
spectator  is  disturbed  when  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux  casually  re- 
marks in  "Monon":  "Je  vais  poster  ma  lettre";  or  when,  in 
"Louise,"  the  father  solicitously  inquires,  "La  soupe  est  prete?" 
Yet  sung  in  our  tongue  both  sentences  bowl  over  the  listener  by  the 
unutterable  triviality  of  their  sense.  In  our  view,  to  sing  a  senti- 
ment is  to  idealize  it;  but  to  idealize  the  commonplace  is  to 
achieve  only  the  sublimation  of  the  ridiculous. 

Now,  in  sensing  these  disparate  traits  of  racial  psychology 
lies  one  of  the  gravest  tasks  with  which  the  translator  must  find 
himself  confronted.  The  tendency  has  almost  invariably  been 
to  ignore  or,  at  best,  to  pass  lightly  over  this  aspect  of  the  situation. 
Literalness  of  translation  is,  in  principle,  more  desirable  than  para- 
phrase. But  when  the  alternative  rests  between  the  perpetra- 
tion of  unintentional  and  destructive  humor  and  a  compromise  with 
precise  word-values  in  the  interests  of  artistic  validity  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  more  justifiable  procedure.  Such  an  alter- 
native unhappily  does  not  always  offer  itself,  and  the  translator 
has  occasionally  to  make  himself  a  guiltless  butt  of  ridicule  with  the 
best  grace  possible.  He  bad  no  choice  left  open  to  him,  for  example 
in  rendering  that  egregious  line  out  of  "Madame  Butterfly": 
"Milk  punch  or  whiskey?"  The  Italian  was  terse  and  inescapable, 
not  to  be  modified  or  circumvented.  Milk  punch  and  whiskey 
are  not  quotidian  experiences  to  an  Italian.  They  symbolized 
to  Latin  audiences  a  distinctive  foreign  practice  and  were  envel- 
oped in  a  kind  of  picturesque  halo  by  reason  of  this  very  fact. 
But  Americans  could  only  be  struck  by  the  frightful  incon- 
gruity of  hearing  the  thing  sung.  At  once  burlesque  usuq>ed 
the  place  of  dignified  sentiment.  Puccini's  librettists  have  fre- 
quently thwarted  the  best  intentions  of  translators  by  similar 
devices.    The  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  alone  teems  with  such 
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abominations — recall  only  that  select  specimen:  "What  have  you 
got  to  eat?"    "Not  much;  oysters  in  vinegar." 

Instances  of  this  crass  type  are  extreme  but  not  infrequent. 
Unless  the  translator  is  privileged  to  drop  his  r61e  for  the  time,  to 
become  an  adapter  and  so  to  replace  these  enormities  with  some- 
thing entirely  new  and  of  his  own  devising,  he  can  do  no  more  than 
stifle  his  conscience  and  make  the  best  of  the  worst.  But  he 
encounters  subtler  difficulties  in  the  face  of  such  a  passage  as 
Magdalene's  "Komra',  Evrhen,  komm',  wir  milssen  fort,"  from  the 
first  act  of  "Die  Meistersinger."  At  first  glance  the  line  offers 
no  considerable  obstacle.  It  may  be  Englished  literally  "Come 
Eva,  come,  we  must  away"'  (unless  one  prefers  for  the  last  "we 
must  be  gone").  In  accent  or  syllabic  quantity  either  of  these 
fits  fhe  music.  Yet  Wagner's  simple  sentence  is  appreciably 
distorted.  Its  meaning  remains  and  so  docs  its  rhythmic  shape. 
But  the  homely  colloquialism  of  the  German  has  escaped.  It 
calls  to  mind  some  form  of  chemical  transmutation  whereby  a 
volatile  element  of  a  compound  has  been  liberated  beyond  recap- 
ture. The  Anglicized  residue,  palpably  correct,  sounds  starched 
and  stilted.  Apparently  the  much  calumniated  Corders  vaguely 
felt  something  of  this  surt  when  (hey  contributed  to  the  gayety 
of  the  universe  their  precious  mite;  "Come,  Eva,  come,  we  ought 
to  trot,"  which  is  merely  good  intention  gone  mad.  A  more  baf- 
fling instance  and  a  more  familiar  will  be  found  in  Lohengrin's  decla- 
ration; "Elsa,  icii  liebe  dich."  All  translations  that  strive  to 
contort  its  stark  simplicity  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  with  the 
exact  notation  of  the  musical  phrase  have  come  to  be  pretty  gen- 
erally recognized  as  futile.  The  accepted  version  is  "Elsa,  I  love 
thee,"  which  French  renderings  parallel  with  "Elsa,  je  t'aime" 
and  Italian  ones  with  "Elsa,  io  t'amo."  And  yet  despite  the 
coincidence  here  of  everything  but  the  fullness  of  a  single  syllable, 
mark  by  how  much  they  all  fail  to  preserve  the  essence  of  those  four 
words  of  Wagner's.  Truths  like  these  transcend  explanation. 
But  they  can  be  proved  beyond  cavil  by  the  sensitive  and  un- 
biased ear.  They  show  that  no  accuracy,  however  meticulous, 
and  no  tact,  however  poised  and  alert,  can  preserve  in  a  translation 
the  full  sum  and  identity  of  dements  that  enter  into  the  facture 
of  the  original. 


A  page  of  music  transposed  into  unotber  than  its  primal  tonal- 
ity is  more  or  less  tangibly  altered.    Sometimes  the  difference  is 
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imperceptible  to  any  but  the  delicately  sentient,  sometimes  it  is 
evident  even  to  the  untutored  ear.  Certain  tones  and  combina- 
tions of  tones  presuppose  certain  aggregations  of  overtones. 
Change  these,  and  no  matter  bow  you  retain  their  previous  rela- 
tionships, you  evoke  and  bring  into  play  another  set  of  overtones 
and  hence  a  new  scheme  of  color,  which  can  more  or  less  raise  or 
lower  the  potentialities  of  the  music.  Now  languages,  like  musical 
sounds,  possess  distinctive  overtones.  Not  demonstrably,  per- 
haps, or  of  a  kindred  order,  but  variously  manifest,  notwith- 
standing. It  is  this  fourth-dimensional  quality  of  language  that 
gives  "Elsa,  ieli  liebe  dieb"  the  peculiar  clang-tint,  as  it  were,  and 
emotional  inevitability  which  neither  "Elsa,  I  love  thee,"  "Elsa, 
je  t'aime,"  nor  "Elsa,  io  t'amo,"  can  compass.  It  is  this  which 
frustrates  a  linguistic  conversion  of  things  as  elemental  and  irre- 
ducible as  Parrifal'*  "Das  weiss  ich  nicht,"  as  Schubert's  "Dein 
ist  mein  Herz,"  as  "Du  bist  wie  cine  Blume,"  as  Hamlet's  "To  be, 
or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question."  "I  do  not  know  it"  renders 
ParsiJnVs  outcry  with  fidelity  of  b  sort;  yet  there  is  scarcely  need  to 
comment  on  the  breadth  of  the  abyss  that  stretches  between  them. 
"Thine  is  my  heart"  offers  an  equivalent  without  the  displacement 
of  a  syllable;  yet  something  vital  has  evaporated.  "Thou  art 
lite  to  a  flower"  (the  usual  rendering)  is  not  English  at  all.  With 
the  excision  of  the  preposition  the  rhythm  of  the  original  vanishes. 
"Thou  art  like  a  flower"  means  precisely  what  Heine  wrote.  Yet 
it  is  stilted  and  artificial,  while  to  substitute  "you  are"  for  the 
poetic  second  person  is  to  vulgarize  the  whole  thing  beyond  remedy. 
In  short,  "Du  bist  wie  cine  Blume"  is  the  one  and  only  possible 
form  that  particular  sentiment  would  take  on  the  bps  of  a  German, 
cultured  or  illiterate;  whereas  "Thou  art  like  a  flower,"  or  "Tu 
es  comme  une  fleure"  (or  would  one  say  "semblable  a.  une  fleure"?), 
or  "Tu  sei  come  un'  fior,"  arc  infelicitous  carpenter!  ngs  of  a  purely 
spontaneous  utterance.  These  divergencies,  at  their  most  elusive, 
are  of  theovertonal  analogy.  Tbcy  arc  obviously  felt  rather  than 
definitely  explicable.  But  they  are  profoundly  real.  Witness 
in  further  evidence  Shakespeare's  mighty  line  writ  in  choice 
German:  "Sein  oder  nieht  sein,  das  ist  nun  die  Frage." 

It  is  one  of  the  abiding  idiosyncrasies  of  English-speaking 
peoples  that  they  bear  a  far  greater  malice  toward  a  translation 
into  English  than  into  anything  else.  We  listen  with  untroubled 
contentment  (o  the  Czechish  "Bartered  Bride"  sung  in  German, 
to  the  Russian  "Boris  Godounow"  or  "Khovantschina."  or  "Prince 
Igor"  or  "Coq  d'or"  in  Italian  of  Milan  or  French  of  Paris,  to 
the  French  "Huguenots"  or  "Mignon"  in  the  lingua  Toscana. 
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We  accept  it  us  truuquill y,  almost,  ;u  if  these  works  hud  been 
composed  in  those  tongues  or  as  if  nothing  had  been  extin- 
guished in  the  process  of  such  translation.  This  unprotesting 
attitude  represents  a  tacit  avowal  that  other  languages  have 
artistic  virtues  over  and  above  our  own,  that  the  familiar  me- 
dium is  unworthy  of  the  elevation  which  we  conceive  to  be 
implied  in  music  of  the  operatic  order.  But  also  it  amounts  to 
a  judgment  on  the  respective  merits  of  English  and  other  trans- 
lations. The  Italian  version  of  a  Russian  work,  the  French  ver- 
sion of  a  German  work,  the  German  version  of  an  Italian  work, 
are  esteemed  as  necessarily  superior  to  the  English  version  oi  any 
foreign  work.  Now  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  decision  ia 
wholly  just,  the  more  as  such  translations  have  been  made  with 
an  eye  to  present  utilization,  been  adequately  paid  for  and  pre- 
pared by  men  of  a  certain  intellectual  eminence.  Moreover, 
these  languages  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  facile  poetic  modeling 
with  u  plasticity  of  which  Elfish  seems  incupubh — even  if  it  is 
the  tongue  of  Shakespeare,  of  Shelley,  of  Keats  and  of  Swinburne. 
But  to  presume  that  translations  into  other  languages  involve 
sacrifices  and  losses  less  momentous  than  those  into  English  is  to 
imagine  a  vain  thing.  Nobody  who  has  heard  "Aida"  in  German 
or  "Carmen"  in  Italian  or  "GotterdKmmerung"  in  Freneh  can 
Ions  preserve  illusions  on  the  subject.  When,  in  a  Gallicized  repre- 
sentation of  "The  Nibelung's  Ring,"  Briinnhilde  alludes  to  "mein 
Wisscn"  as  "ma  science,"  the  essence  of  the  mutter  is  set  forth  in 
a  shaft  of  white  light.  "Ma  science"  does  indeed  mean  "mein 
Wissen."  It  is  its  literal  equivalent,  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
posterous. Now,  it  does  not  follow  by  such  tokens  that  French- 
men, Germans,  Italians,  Russians,  Latin  Americans  and  others 
are  less  sensitive  artistically  than  we.  But  custom  has  made  the 
acceptance  of  compromise  a  property  of  easiness  in  them. 

The  Gospel  of  John  affirms  that  "the  word"  is  of  peculiar 
.sanctity.  Certainly  it  often  evinces  in  one  language  a  peculiar 
individuality,  a  cast  and  potency  of  expressiveness  that  puss  from 
it  in  the  terms  of  another.  Think  of  the  singular  and  delicate 
charm  of  Horace's  famous  ode  that  begins  "l'ersicos  odi,  puer 
apparatus."  Place  beside  it  a  b'teral  translation,  faithful  to  its 
word-meanings  in  every  particular.  Here  is  the  result:  "Boy, 
I  detest  the  pomp  of  the  Persians;  chaplcts  which  arc  woven  with 
the  rind  of  the  linden  displease  me;  give  up  the  search  for  the 
place  where  the  latter  rose  abides.  It  is  my  particular  desire  that 
you  make  no  laborious  addition  to  the  plain  myrtle;  for  myrtle 
is  neither  unbecoming  to  you,  a  servant,  nor  to  me  while  I  drink 
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under  this  spreading  vine."  Where  is  there  in  all  this  any  of  (he 
ethereal  grace  which  is  recognized  as  poetry  in  the  Latin  verses 
ot  Hora tius  Flaecus? 


Prom  all  the  foregoing  it  will  probably  be  gathered  that  the 
writer  of  these  lines  is  at  pains  to  demonstrate  that  translation 

or  authentic  counteraction.  This  is  in  no  sense  his  purpose.  It 
is  beyond  question  that  no  translation  can  wholly  be  invested  with 
the  elements  of  the  original.  Very  few  retain  them  even  measur- 
ably. But  the  need  of  the  translation  is  axiomatic.  What  is 
unintelligible  to  people  does  not  exist  for  them.  And  there  are 
translations  endowed  with  high  traits  of  artistic  excellence. 
Achievements  like  Longfellow's  rendering  of  the  "Divine  Com- 
edy," Bayard  Taylor's  of  "Faust,"  or,  in  our  own  day,  Gilbert 
Murray's  beautiful  conversion  of  Euripides,  reveal  the  ingenuity 
and  dignity  of  a  second  creation.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  the 
translator— granting  an  alert  poetic  fancy— may  improve  upon 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  original  and  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 
by  his  very  inability  to  give  us  its  precise  substance.  Schubert 
was  wont  to  claim  that  "a  good  composer  should  be  able  to  set 
wall  advertisements  to  music,"  and  in  not  a  few  of  his  sii  hundred 
odd  songs  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  virtual  truth  of  this 
perilous  conviction.  Some  of  the  minor  poetry  he  set  proved  to 
be  scarcely  on  a  more  exalted  level  than  advertisement  doggerel. 
Bad  enough  in  German,  it  takes  on  the  likeness  o£  an  atrocity  in 
any  other  language  unless  the  translator  can  elevate  it  by  the 
free  play  of  his  imagination  and  judgment — in  which  case  we 
get,  paradoxically,  something  better  though  not  as  good. 

But  in  the  main  the  individual  who  places  his  powers  of 
translation  at  the  service  of  musical  works  sets  himself  a  task  far 
more  inexorable  than  one  who  translates  unhampered  by  the  fet- 
ters of  music.  He  endures  a  slavery,  the  ruthlessness  of  which  is 
accentuated  by  the  trammels  placed  upon  his  powers.  The  trans- 
lator of  an  opera,  a  song,  a  choral  work,  toils  in  a  strait  .jacket. 
His  course  is  carefully  chalked  off  for  him.  He  is  not  at  liberty 
to  give  his  method  suppleness,  or  to  leave  it  in  a  fluid  state,  so  to 
speak,  in  order  to  bend  it  instantly  this  way  or  that  and  thereby 
resolve  a  certain  difficulty  willi  a  minimum  of  compromise.  If 
[he  original  is  composed  of  rhyming  lines  <ir  pursues  some  ofln-r 
specific  plan  of  metrical  structure  he  generally  labors  under  the 
obligation  of  conforming  to  a  similar  scheme.    The  importance 
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of  this  consideration  appears  to  a  certain  type  of  intelligence 
to  be  paramount.  That  the  obstacles  thereby  incurred  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  meagre,  not  to  say  debatable  advan- 
tages secured  is  of  little  consequence  to  minds  o£  this  cast.  Many 
of  the  absurdities  derided  in  translations  arc  due  to  the  ridiculous 
demands  for  rhyme  at  any  cost.  A  steady  concatenation  of 
syllabic  jingles  comes  to  he  regarded  as  more  desirable  of  achieve- 
ment than  an  intimately  sustained  correspondence  of  words  and 
notes.  The  alternative  is  not  left,  as  it  should  be,  to  the  best 
instincts  of  the  writer.  Once  committed  to  rhyme,  alliteration, 
or  whatsoever  the  formula,  no  choice  remains  to  him,  even  if  the 
outcome  must  needs  be  grossest  gibberish. 

Consider  this  tyrannous  fetich  of  rhyme.  It  is  an  indispu- 
table fact  that  in  the  union  of  melody  and  words  the  former  is 
dominant.  In  spite  of  the  Wagners,  the  Wolfs  and  the  Debussys, 
music,  in  the  last  analysis,  overrules  the  test  that  ostensibly 
constitutes  its  source  and  justification,  and  finds  the  deeper,  the 
more  lasting  lodgment  in  the  consciousness  of  man.  How  true 
this  is  may  be  grasped  from  the  habitual  act  of  a  truant  memory 
in  recalling  partly  forgotten  words  by  means  of  their  melodic 
associations.  But  who  seeks  to  recollect  an  escaped  melody  by 
mental  allusion  to  its  words?  Now,  verse-forms  maintain  their 
shape  to  the  car  with  a  clarity  inversely  proportionate  to  the  or- 
ganic complexity  of  the  music.  The  simpler  the  musical  form,  and 
tin*  more  square  cut  the  melodic  design,  t  he  more  vividly  the  poetic 
outline  asserts  itself.  It  follows,  then,  that  consecutively  or 
alternately  rhyming  lines  best  retain  t  heir  effect  when  utilized 
with  musical  forms  of  a  symmetrically  balanced,  stropllic  order. 
When  the  tonal  structure  follows  subtler  and  more  extended  ram- 
fications — as  in  the  "through- com  posed"  (durchkomponiertes) 
song  of  Schubert,  Hugo  Wolf,  Strauss  and  other  moderns,  and 
the  sweeping,  rhythmically  liberated  "speech-song"  of  Wagner  in 
his  third  period — the  assonance  and  symmetry  of  verse  grow 
enfeebled  and  imperceptible.  They  are  negatived  and  falsified 
to  the  ear,  which  takes  its  primary  suggestion  from  the  musical 
flow  and  melodic  conformation.  Think  of  how  little  force  the 
rhyme  scheme  retains  in  a  song  like  Wagner's  "Im  Treibhaus." 
It  was  in  obedience  to  a  sound  law  that  Wagner  forsook  rhyme  in 
the  tetralogy  and  that  the  appearance  of  it  in  "Tristan,"  "Meis- 
tersinger"  and  "Parsifal"  coincides  almost  invariably  with  a 
more  appreciable  formality  of  musical  periods. 

Then  why  this  passionate  addiction  to  rhyme,  since  it  so 
often  supplements  or  confirms  the  musical  phrase- form  at  ion  but 
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lightly  and  in  many  cases  not  at  all?  Why  not  adhere  to  rhyme 
only  in  cases  where  this  may  he  accomplished  simultaneously 
with  much  else?  Why  perpetuate  this  silly  decree,  when  the  path- 
way is  scarred  with  the  pitfalls  of  balderdash?  Why  compel  a 
general  scheme  of  adherence  at  the  outset  instead  of  a  flexible 
plan,  to  be  altered  according  to  the  most  immediate  needs  of  the 
translator?  Because  of  idiotic  traditions,  no  doubt,  and  non- 
sensical precedents. 

Scrutiny  of  the  English  versions  of  "Lohengrin,"  "Parsifal" 
and  "Tristan"  brought  forward  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  (after  it  had  been  decided  that  Wagner's  music 
could  no  longer  endanger  our  liberties  or  our  precious  democracy) 
revealed  an  abundance  of  things  that  give  point  to  most  of  the  fore- 
going observations.  Of  the  three,  only  "Parsifal"  invited  un- 
tempered  consideration.  Henry  Edward  KrehbieTs  translation 
was  new  made  throughout.  The  "Lohengrin"  and  "Tristan" 
were  "editions"  of  the  famous  (or  infamous)  Corder  complica- 
tions, the  editing  being  the  joint  labor  of  Sigmund  Spaeth  and 
Cecil  Cowdrey  and  consisting  only  of  a  mitigation  of  the  principal 
Corder  monstrosities.  The  editors  could,  therefore,  be  judged 
only  on  the  strength  of  isolated  sentences.  Yet  often  in  cases 
of  translation  a  single  line  is  as  potent  to  enforce  a  moral  as  an  entire 

It  is  a  fairly  common  practice  to  "criticise"  a  translation  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  contemptuously  quoting  parts  of  it.  Such 
criticism  is,  in  a  manner,  telling,  though  not  basic.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily get  at  the  root  of  things.  Besides,  on  the  same  principle,  it 
would  be  possible  toquote  a  smooth-sounding  passage  in  evidence  of 
its  excellence,  when  as  a  piece  of  translation  the  thing  might  be 
execrable  from  several  standpoints.  Now,  there  are  various  ex- 
amples of  the  Krehbiel  "Parsifal"  and  of  the  Spaeth- Cowdrey 
Corder  revision  which  might  gain  credit  on  the  basis  of  unasso- 
ciated  quotation,  but  which,  in  the  fullness  of  actual  context,  or 
by  comparison  with  the  original,  are  very  fur  from  satisfactory. 
Take  for  example,  the  ensuing  in  the  first  act  of  "Tristan":  "Small 
thanks  has  thy  lord,  it  seems,  from  me,  if  serving  him  turns  thee 
unmannerly  towards  his  betrothed."  It  is  one  thing  when  viewed 
by  itself.  It  is  another  when  we  contemplate  it  in  its  association 
with  the  phrase  sung  by  Isolde  and  as  an  English  equivalent  of 
"So  dankt'ich  Geringes  deincm  Herrn,  rieth  dir  sein  Dienst  Unsitte 
gegen  sein  eigen  Gemahl?"  Or  again:  "Were  I  beside  him 
landing,  before  King  Mark  to  be  standing"  for  "Sollt"  ich  zur 
Seit'  ihm  gehen,  vor  Konig  Marke  zu  stehen."   There  is  nothing 
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in  the  German  about  "landing";  the  words  expressly  are  "should 
I  go  by  bis  side."  But  the  translator  was  in  the  thralldom  of 
rhyme.  "Standing"  literally  duplicated  "stehen,"  but  something 
had  to  be  done  for  a  rhyme's  sake,  since  "gehen"  and  "stehen" 
relentlessly  pursued  each  other  in  Wagner's  teit.  Hence 
"landing"  was  dragged  in  for  better  or  worse  (the  lovers  were 
navigating,  anyhow,  and  had  to  "land"  sometime}  and  the  happi- 
ness of  nations  was  preserved .  For  the  same  sacred  cause  of 
rhyme,  tbe  ensuing  was  committed  earlier  in  the  act  to  cope  with 
Kurvenal'a  "Ich  ruf's,  du  sag's  und  grollten  mir  tausend  Frau 
Isolden":  "I'll  speak  and  let  them  scold  us,  ten  thousand  fine 
Isoldes."  Only  the  translator,  lacking  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, neglected  to  write  it  "Isoldus."  Nor  is  it  easy  to  account 
for  the  way  the  original  thousand  came  to  be  multiplied  by  ten. 
In  the  second  act  Brangane  sings  from  the  watch-tower: 

Einsam  wachend  in  der  Nacht 
wem  der  Trsum  der  Liebe  lacht, 
hub'  da  Einen  Ruf  in  Acbt, 
die  den  SchlMfern  Schlimmes  that, 
buge  mm  Erwachen  mahnL 

In  English  it  became 

Lonely  matching  all  ihc  night 
Those  who  dream  in  love's  own  light 
Hark  how  warning  calls  with  might; 
Ye  that  slumber,  'ware  the  foe, 
Now  has  come  the  hour  of  woe. 

Whoever  examines  the  German  passage  will  seek  vainly  for  any 
allusion  to  "love's  own  light"  and  to  the  warning  that  "calls 
with  might"  or  to  an  "hour  of  woe."  The  source  of  these  phrases 
is  the  necessity  for  word  jingles.  It  was  esteemed  more  important 
to  obtain  the  succession  of  "night-light-might"  than  to  admonish 
"Ye  whom  love's  dream  smiles  upon"  to  "keep  in  heed  the  call 
of  the  one  who,  foreseeing  evil  to  the  unwary  sleepers,  fearfully 
warns  them  to  awake."  For,  obviously,  it  must  be  one  or  the 
other;  it  could  not  be  both. 

In  collaboration  with  a  well-known  and  deservedly  popular 
translator  I  once  tried  my  hand  at  Anglicizing  "Klsa's  Dream," 
with  the  aim  of  deviating  as  little  as  possible  from  the  meaning 
of  each  single  sentence,  of  rhyming  where  Wagner  had  rhymed 
and,  so  far  as  might  be,  of  maintaining  the  original  relationship 
of  word  and  note.  I  regret  that  tbe  outcome  was  lost,  not  for 
any  positive  value  that  it  possessed,  but  as  a  diagram,  so  to  speak, 
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of  our  procedure.  To  be  sure,  it  was  no  worse  than  numerous 
other  translations  of  this  part  of  "Lohengrin."  The  outstanding 
fact  exemplified  in  it  was,  that  as  we  gained  a  point  in  one  di- 
rection we  lost  one  or  two  in  another,  until  the  whole  business 
took  on  the  character  of  an  operation  in  Chinese  puzzles.  We 
began  by  translating  a  sentence  into  its  literal  English  counter- 
part. Then  came  the  process  of  welding  the  result  into  lengths 
and  shapes  conformable  with  the  musical  phraseology — inevitably 
a  Procrustean  maneuver,  whereby  clauses  and  entire  sentences 
had  to  be  reshaped,  lengthened  or  curtailed  until,  in  the  end,  the 
resemblance  between  the  translation  and  Wagner  was  perceptibly 
diminished.  But  the  most  grievous  troubles  did  not  confront  us 
till  we  set  about  modeling  our  rhythmic  prose  into  lines  designed 
to  rhyme  after  the  pattern  of  the  original.  Rhymes,  both  direct 
and  alternate,  we  found  upon  taking  energetic  thought;  where 
the  exact  word  was  unavailable  we  molded  the  closest  possible 
synonym  to  our  purpose.  But  that,  in  turn,  necessitated  further 
alterations  of  sense  or  construction.  The  more  this  continued, 
the  more  this  thing  became  changed  from  its  literalness  into  a 
condition  of  paraphrase.  At  the  end  we  had  our  verse-forms  and 
our  rhyme-schemes.  But  bit  by  bit  we  had  been  driven  from 
our  position  of  faithful  adherence  to  meanings  in  which  we  had 
begun. 


Languages  lend  themselves  divergently  to  music.  The  char- 
acteristic rhythms,  the  inflections,  the  momentum — the  qualities, 
definable  and  indefinable,  which  we  signalize  as  the  genius  of  the 
tongue — cannot  be  exploited  indiscriminately  in  music,  lest  they 
or  the  music  be  marred.  In  short,  a  certain  language  demands 
for  its  best  interests  a  certain  style  of  music,  just  as  an  individual 
of  a  certain  figure  and  build  is  shown  to  better  advantage  in  one 
cut  of  clothes  than  in  another.  In  the  failure  to  recognize  this 
truth  may  be  read  one  of  the  causes  contributing  to  the  fate  of  so 
many  English  and  American  operatic  works.  The  diverse,  yet 
fundamentally  unified,  styles  created  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Weber,  Wagner  and  Brahms  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  necessities 
of  the  German  language.  They  bear  a  spiritual  relationship, 
their  roots  reach  equally  down  to  the  soul  of  the  race  that  brought 
them  forth.  The  forms  of  Wagnerian  declamation  assume  a 
kind  of  falsity  when  paired  with  French  or  Italian.  On  the 
other  hand,  Verdi,  Rossini,  Puccini,  Bellini,  each  in  his  particular 
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way,  found  t lie  tonal  vehicle  built  to  convey  the  Italian  tongue, 
while  Massenet,  Gounod,  Bizet  wrote  music  that  can  be  wholly 
itself  only  in  conjunction  with  French.  The  music  of  Arthur 
Sullivan's  best  works — the  operettas  written  in  collaboration  with 
W.  S.  Gilbert — is  scarcely  conceivable  set  to  other  than  English 
words.  Even  assuming  it  were  humanly  possible  to  translate 
into  German,  Italian  or  French  something  like 

To  sit  in  solemn  silence  in  a  dull  dark  dock 

Of  a  pestilential  prison  with  a  life-long  lock, 

Awaiting  the  sensation  of  a  shorl  sharp  shock 

From  a  cheap  sad  chipper  chopper  on  a  big  black  block, 

what  would  Sullivan's  music  sound  like  in  company  with  any- 
thing but  English?  Worse,  indeed,  than  Massenet  or  Gounod 
sound  with  German  or  than  Wagner  with  French.  And  if  the 
Wagner  operas  seem  preferable  in  English  rather  than  in  French  ver- 
sions the  reason  may  be  sought  in  the  closer  kinship  of  our  tongue 
and  German.  The  declamation  of  Wagner  imposes  certain  elonga- 
tions, certain  features  of  inflection  and  movement,  certain  implied 
accentuations,  not  native  to  French.  It  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  appropriate  virility  and  ruggedness.  It  affects  the  very  gait 
and  demeanor  of  the  language.  Many  of  our  own  composers, 
gifted  otherwise,  but  insensible  to  this  phase  of  tonal  psychology, 
have  impaled  themselves  on  its  sharp  point.  Deluded  by  the 
traditions  of  their  training,  they  have  wedded  English  texts  to 
music  conceived  more  nearly  to  the  exigencies  of  German  or  French. 
And  the  offspring  of  this  wedlock  was  necessarily  awkward,  un- 
natural, malformed. 

Against  this  phenomenon  of  racial  distinctions,  so  to  speak,  the 
translator  should  be  armed.  But  not  even  with  the  keenest  inge- 
nuity can  he  hope  wholly  to  evade  its  penalties.  Still,  adequately 
gifted,  he  can  guard  against  certain  of  the  enormities  that  are 
bound  to  grow  out  of  its  disregard.  In  order  to  mitigate  the 
incongruity  of  the  language  of  one  race  stretched  or  cramped  lo 
the  music  of  another,  he  should  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  retained.  Comparative  naturalness 
of  expression  should  be  the  first  aim  in  a  translation,  and  what- 
ever mars  that  should  be  discarded.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
achieved  by  the  retention  of  literalness,  by  rhyme,  by  metrical 
forms;  sometimes  it  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  price  of  one  or 
more  of  these.  How  best  to  compass  it  is  for  the  translator  to 
determine.  But  one  of  the  primal  elements  of  natural  expression 
is  the  adaptability  of  language  to  given  musical  formulas. 
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Examining  Mr.  Krehbiel's  version  of  "Parsifal,"  one  finds  in 
the  ensemble  of  Flower-maidens  the  exclamation  "die  Falschen" 
("the  false  ones")  converted  into  "the  hussies".  The  implica- 
tion of  the  German  here  is  undoubtedly  some  such  thing  us  Mr. 
Krehbiel  divined.    But  in  its  musical  contexture  the  English  epi- 


thet rings  false.    Wagner  has  written 


yet  the  normal  inflection  of  "hussies"  is  not  at  all  'f     f  but 


P  P  .    To  lengthen  arbitrarily  one  syllable  of  a  pair  that  usage 

has  equalized  is  to  place  the  word  in  a  false  perspective.  More- 
over, the  disparity  of  accentuation  involved  in  the  high  B  flat  on 
the  strong  beat  of  the  bar  and  the  ensuing  eighth-note  on  a  weak 
one  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  English  word. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  was  guilty  of  an  even  grosser  misstep  in  the  first 
act  of  the  same  drama,  and  with  less  reason,  in  rendering  Parsifal's 
outcry,  "Ich  verschma  elite,"  "My  strength  leaves  me."  It  is  hard 
to  ascertain  what  reason  withheld  him  from  the  literal  "I  am  faint- 
ing," from  which  no  consideration  of  rhyme  or  notation  restrained 


him.    The  notational  scheme  is 


"I  am  fainting"  fits  this  in  every  particular;  "My  strength  leaves 
me"  throws  the  essential  word  "strength"  on  the  weak,  incon- 
spicuous sixteenth  and  falsifies  the  accentuation  of  the  entire 
sentence.  Perhaps  the  translator  aimed  by  this  sort  of  dislo- 
cation to  denote  the  overwrought,  helpless  state  of  the  young  hero. 
But  Wagner  afforded  him  no  such  clue  or  justification.  Only  a 
couple  of  pages  earlier  he  committed  a  similar  error  (his  version, 
for  that  matter,  abounds  in  misplaced  accents)  when  he  turned 
"Wer  flirchtct  mich?  Sag'!"  into  "Who  has  fear  of  me?"  instead 
of  an  exact  "Who  feareth  me?  Say!"  Whereby  "fear"  fell  on  an 
unaccented  sixteenth,  while  an  eighth  and  a  quarter-rest  stood 
between  "of"  in  one  bar  and  "me"  in  the  next. 

These  arc  not  isolated  or  biased  examples.  Mr.  Krehbiel's 
"Parsifal"  was  hailed  in  some  quarters  when  it  appeared  as  the 
best  in  the  English  language.  It  is  not  such  to  any  one  familiar 
with  Ernest  Newman's  (which  has  weaknesses  enough,  in  all 
conscience),  though  at  moments  it  attains  a  certain  dignity  of 
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language.  The  faults  of  the  things  art-  the  faults  likely  to  one 
who  is  not  a  translator  by  divine  dispensation.  For  translators 
are  born,  uot  made.  Without  certain  essential  intuitions,  with- 
out the  resourcefulness  of  a  poet,  an  etymologist  and  a  musician, 
they  translate  works  chiefly  in  the  sense  that  Bully  Bottom  was 
"translated."  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  so  delicately  sensitive  a 
translator  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Martens,  contenting 
himself  ill 


with  "All  Araby  nothing  else  yields  for  his  relief" — which  is 
neither  idiomatic  English  nor  natural  declamation. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  fate  of  this  passage  in 
French.  At  the  hands  of  Judith  Gautier  and  Maurice  Kuffcrath 
it  became  "II  n'est  plus  rien  en  Arable  pour  son  salut."  The 
main  difficulty  with  this  is  that  the  word  "Arabie"  fails  to  coin- 
cide with  the  mysterious  and  evocative  chord  in  which  Wagner 
has  enveloped  it.  Yet  this  Gautier-Kufferath  translation  is 
inlcresting  for  the  reason  that  Mme.  Gautier's  original  had  the 
endorsement  of  Wagner  himself.  In  1881  the  composer  wrote 
to  Dr.  L.  Strecker,  a  member  of  the  Scliott  publishing  firm  in 
Mains;,  urging  him  to  interest  himself  in  the  Frenehw  Oman's  work. 
Judith  Gautier  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Wagner  since  the 
days  of  the  unfortunate  "Rheingold "  performance  in  Munich, 
and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  his  ideals  and  wishes.  "Mme. 
Guiltier."  wrote  Wagner  to  his  publisher,  "who  recently  visited 
us,  showed  me  her  French  translation  of  'Parsifal,'  and  this  ver- 
sion seemed  to  me  so  perfect  from  every  point  of  view  that  her 
desire  of  seeing  it  published  appears  entirely  justifiable.  Will 
you  not,  dear  sir,  put  yourself  in  communication  with  her?"  The 
translation  did  not  appear,  however,  until  1893.  It  had  not  been 
designed,  unfortunately,  with  an  eye  to  musical  necessities.  To 
this  end  a  revision  was  made  by  Maurice  KufTerath  and  in  this 
form  it  is  extant.  That  it  gives  no  indication  of  the  modifica- 
tions made  by  Kufferath  must  be  regretted. 


In  every  language  there  are  words  that  lend  themselves  less 
satisfactorily  to  musical  setting  than  others.    Sometimes  their 
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consonantal  predominance  makes  them  un  vocal,  sometimes  they 
are  awkward  for  the  voice  on  tones  of  a  certain  height,  sometimes 
their  complexity  of  formation  lends  them  an  artificiality  which 
music  throws  into  more  vivid  relief.  The  English  language  con- 
tains many  of  these,  notably  words  of  Latin  derivation.  It  is 
almost  a  platitude  that  short  words,  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  are 
preferable  for  the  uses  of  song  to  other  derivatives.  There  is 
no  particular  reason  why  "build"  should  sound  logical  and 
dignified  when  sung,  and  "construct"  ludicrous.  But  it  does. 
One  of  the  humorous  high-lights  of  the  Anglicized  "Madame 
Butterfly"  has  always  been  the  line  "I  never  studied  ornithol- 
ogy." Now,  "ornithology"  is  not  a  word  of  commonplace 
origin  or  colloquial  usage.  Yet,  vocalized,  it  becomes  monstrous. 
There  are  truths  in  art  that  defy  logical  explanation,  that  must 
be  accepted  without  argument;  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Whatever  warrant  poetry  in  another  language  may  offer 
for  the  employment  of  words  of  this  character,  it  is  the  transla- 
tor's bounden  duty  to  eschew  them  in  English.  It  may  hedge 
him  in  with  more  and  greater  perplexities,  it  may  complicate  an 
already  heart-breaking  task.  Yet  he  cannot  flinch  if  he  aspires 
to  serve  the  highest  interests  of  his  office. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  translator  confronted  with 
the  labor  of  transmuting  into  another  tongue  an  opera  of  Wagner 
or  a  song  of  Schumann,  Duparc  or  Chausson,  is  more  sorely  beset 
than  he  who  essays  to  do  as  much  for  a  folk-song.  If  there  is 
anything  harder  to  translate  than  language  of  extreme  complex- 
ity, it  is  language  of  extreme  simplicity.  On  the  whole,  the  closer 
it  gets  to  the  soil  and  the  more  imbued  it  is  with  the  homely  soul 
of  the  folk,  the  more  formidably  it  resists  all  transposition. 
How  can  one  translate  into  English  "Acli  tin  lielier  Augustin, 
alles  ist  bin"?  Or  "Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon  Ton  y  danse  tout  en 
rood"?  Or  into  what  French  or  Italian  or  German  or  Spanish  is 
it  humanly  possible  to  render  "'Way  down  upon  the  Swauee 
river,  far,  far  away"?  Assuming  even  that  a  poet  could  make 
dignified  and  singable  English  of  "Ah,  dearest  Augustin,  every- 
thing's Rone,"  what  would  remain  of  the  spirit  animating  the  ori- 
ginal, once  it  had  been  done? 


When  Wagner  rewrote  the  Vcnusberg  scene  in  "Tnnnhauser" 
for  the  ill-starred  Parisian  production  of  I8B1  it  was  to  French 
and  not  to  German  words  that  he  adapted  bis  score.    His  aim 
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was  to  let  the  music  grow  directly  out  of  the  poem  and  mirror  its 
minutest,  most  instant  details  of  significance.  It  may  be  sur- 
mised that  its  subsequent  conversion  into  his  own  German  en- 
tailed such  modifications  of  musical  detail  as  he  found  necessary. 
The  importance  of  Wagner's  procedure  lies  in  the  demonstration 
it  affords  of  how  inexorably  he  regarded  the  word  as  a  motivation 
of  the  tone,  how  uncompromisingly  he  welded  the  one  to  the  other. 
Not  all  great  composers  have  displayed  the  same  solicitude. 
But  the  most  illustrious,  past  and  contemporary,  have  always 
put  forth  more  or  less  endeavor  to  enhance  the  saliency  and  pur- 
port of  certain  words  or  phrases  by  setting  them  to  notes  or  phrases 
so  outstanding  that  the  emphasis  thus  conferred  could  not  be 
mistaken.  All  the  words  of  a  sentence  are  not  equally  important 
and  hence  have  no  need  to  be  set  off  in  such  high  lights.  The 
notes  consorted  with  them  have  a  melodic  character  rather  than 
the  force  of  a  rhetorical  device.  To  ally  them  with  different 
words  in  the  course  of  translation  does  not  necessarily  work  in- 
jury to  the  potency  of  the  passage.  But  when  Schuhert,  in  "Der 
Wanderer,"  sets  the  crucial  sentence  "Dort,  wo  du  nicht  hist" 
in  such  fashion  that  the  preponderant  word  "nicht"  falls  on  a 
poignant  appoggiatura  over  an  arresting  chord  of  the  sixth,  the 
emotional  effect  is  deliberate  artistic  calculation.  It  may  be 
legimate  and  pardonable,  in  translating  the  preceding  "Im  Geister- 
hauch  tbnt's  mir  zurilck,"  to  depart  from  the  precise  German  word 
succession,  for  the  tones  do  not  aspire  to  be  specifically  graphic, 
do  not  shed  definite  expressions)  light  upon  any  one  word.  But 
to  pair  anything  but  "nicht" — "not" — with  that  trenchant  A 
flat  is  to  eliminate  the  extraordinary  puissance  of  the  immortal 
phrase.  The  usual  English  makes  it  "There  where  thou  art 
not,"  giving  the  uncalled-for  enhancement  to  "art."  What 
would  you  have?  One  cannot  make  English  of  "There  where  thou 
not  art."  "Where  thou  art  never"  at  least  achieves  a  closer 
correspondence  and  raises  to  prominence  a  parallel  meaning. 
But  the  thing  is  clumsy  and  the  inflection  un-English.  Clearly, 
only  "not"  will  really  serve.  It  is  the  sole,  the  inevitable  word. 
Alas,  how  use  it? 

Not  all  cases  are  similarly  desperate.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  act  of  "Parsifal"  the  retreating  youth  admonishes  Kundry: 
"Du  weisst,  wo  du  mich  wieder  finden  kannst" — "Thou  knowest 
where  thou  again  canst  find  me."  The  pith  and  moment  of  the 
utterance  lies  in  the  word  "wieder,"  which  is  sung  to  the  longest 
sustained  note  in  the  passage— a  D  natural,  held  through  the 
whole  of  one  bar  and  three-fourths  of  the  next.    Mr.  Krehbiel,  in 
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his  translation  "Thou  knowest  where  thou  and  I  can  meet  again," 
electa  not  only  to  distort  the  actual  content  of  the  sentence  hut 
(o  yield  the  emphasis  which  belongs  to  "again"  to  "I."  The 
rendering  given  just  above  remains  not  only  faithful  to  the 
German  text  but  maintains  the  position  of  its  emotional  center 
of  gravity. 

An  excursion  through  the  lieder  of  Schubert,  Strauss,  Liszt, 
Franz,  should  prove  fruitful  in  illustrating  analogous  situations. 
Under  conditions  like  these  the  hampering  restrictions  of  such 
vanities  as  rhyme  glare  forth  most  pitilessly.  While  ever  and 
anon  there  arise  other  difficulties  to  prove  how  superhuman  a 
task  truly  meritorious  translation  really  is. 

In  conclusion  let  us  examine  a  few  measures  of  Duparc's 
magnificent  "Chanson  Triste,"  and,  by  way  of  illustrating  some 
of  the  snares  that  await  the  translator  and  some  of  the  com- 
promises to  which  he  must  inevitably  resort,  I  shall  attempt  the 
rendering  of  two  or  three  verses,  at  the  same  time  analyzing  the 
operation. 

The  poem,  by  Jean  Labor,  is  made  up  of  alternately  rhyming 
lines,  the  first  and  third  of  nine  syllables,  the  second  and  fourth 
of  eight.  In  the  ensuing  crude  effort  there  shall  be  no  endeavor 
to  reproduce  the  rhyme  scheme,  but  rather  to  adhere  as  closely  as 
practical  to  the  literal  and  at  the  same  time  to  conserve  as  best 
may  be  the  relationship  of  words  and  music.  The  opening  line, 
"Dans  ton  cocur  dort  un  clair  de  lune"  permits  of  a  reasonable 
literalness,  "In  thy  heart  sleeps  a  beam  of  moonlight."  To  all 
intents  the  same  word  is  in  the  same  place  and,  as  there  is  virtual 
identity  of  syllabic  quantity,  the  note-values  of  the  musical  phrase 
are  not  violated  or  joined  to  words  of  decidedly  different  natural 
inflection. 

The  next  problem  is  "un  doux  clair  de  lune  d'ete."  Word 
for  word  this  gives  "a  sweet  moonlight  of  summer."  Here  at  once 
good  fortune  deserts  us.  The  French  obligates  us  to  eight 
syllables.  The  English  yields  only  seven.  Further,  the  word 
stresses  fall  differently,  a  fact  brought  home  more  decisively  still 
by  the  note-durations  assigned  the  voice.  "£te,"  for  instance, 
takes  a  quarter-note  on  a  weak  beat  for  its  first  syllable  and  a 
dotted  half,  tied  to  a  quarter,  for  its  second.  Clearly,  "summer" 
cannot  take  its  main  stress  on  the  second  syllable.  And  if  these 
reasons  do  not  suffice,  there  are  others  to  throw  our  English  out 
uf  gear.  Manifestly,  concessions  must  lie  mni\i-  somrivliere. 
Since  literalness  will  not  serve,  some  form  of  paraphrase  must  be 
invoked. 
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Well,  then,  consider  the  words  "un  dome  clair  de  lime  d'ete. 
Their  function  is,  in  a  manner,  parenthetical.  They  repeat  and 
slightly  amplify  an  idea  contained  in  the  foregoing,  the  idea  of 
moonlight.  They  add  only  that  the  moon  shed  "sweet  moon- 
light of  summer."  It  is  therefore  not  aniiss  to  emphasize  the 
thought  of  summer  sweetness,  and  to  mold  from  this  a  participial 
clause  "summer's  sweetness  gently  diffusing,"  with  the  adverb 
interpolated  to  eke  out  the  necessary  number  of  syllables,  yet 
modifying  the  meaning  as  little  as  possible.  In  this  shape  the 
concoction  fits  and  tallies  with  the  musical  values,  though  to 
accommodate  the  final  syllable  of  the  participle  the  tied  quarter- 
note  has  to  be  sounded.  We  have  travelled  some  way  from  the 
original,  though  without  doing  it  wanton  outrage. 

The  sixth  measure  of  the  song  challenges  us  with  "Et  pour 
fuir  la  vie  importune,"  which,  being  translated,  signifies  "And  to 
flee  importunate  life."  Here  again  the  English  falls  off  a  syllable, 
besides  revealing  a  different  distribution  of  accents  after  the 
third  word.  Further,  "importune"  is  set  to  four  upwardly 
inflected  notes,  conspicuously  posited,  and  qualified  to  carry 
nothing  else  but  this  meaning.  Again  we  are  reduced  to  com- 
promise. Hut  as  an  augmentation  of  syllables  and  their  more 
favorable  placement  will  solve  the  difficulty,  there  is  no  need  to 
resort  to  elaborate  paraphrase.  "And  to  flee  from  life's  impor- 
tuning" may  be  derived  from  a  slight  transposition  of  implied 
sense.    Since  "life"  in  English  does  not  take  the  definite  article 


"I  shall  drown  myself  in  thy  light"  is  both  too  long  and  too  short. 
Besides,  the  reflective  verb  in  this  instance  does  not  p 


English  the  delicate,  almost  poetic  flavor  it  does  in  French.  Alter 
this  to  "I  shall  be  drowned."  The  sense  is  left  unimpaired, 
despite  the  change  in  construction.  True,  the  pronoun  "me" 
gives  place  to  a  verb,  but  the  note  that  carries  it  is  not  of  forceful 
connotation.  "Drowned"  remains  securely  illustrated  on  the 
low  D  of  "noierai."  For  the  needed  syllable  in  the  next  bar  one 
may  preface  "light"  with  "dear,"  since  the  reference  is  to  the 
"light"  of  the  beloved,  and  since  the  music  does  not  give  the  word 


Care  has  been  exercised  in  translating  these  lines  to  avoid 
words  which  are  not  conveniently  vocal.    That  is  a  consideration 
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of  great  moment.  It  is  only  one,  however.  The  translator  in 
any  age  or  clime  is  like  a  wayfarer  in  the  wilderness,  beset  with 
all  manner  of  deadly  pitfalls.  He  cannot  hope  to  escape  them 
all.  At  best  he  can  sidestep  a  few.  But  fen  have  greater  need 
than  he  to  approach  his  ordeal  with  prayer  and  fasting. 


THE  ANOMALOUS  PLACE  OF  MOZART 
IN  MUSIC 


By  HAROLD  D.  PHILLIPS 


WIDE  persona]  intercourse  with  musicians  of  various  types, 


together  with  the  concensus  of  opinion  which  occasionally 


finds  expression  in  current  musical  literature,  has  gone 
far  to  convince  me  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bach,  Mozart 
is  beyond  all  others  essentially  the  musician's  musician.  I  say 
advisedly  the  musician's  musician  because  I  believe  that,  if  the 
taste  of  the  general  public  were  consulted,  there  would  be  found 
no  composer  of  the  first  magnitude  so  little  in  sympathy  with  its 
cravings  and  ideals. 

The  discrepancy  of  opinion,  indeed,  between  the  cultivated 
musician  and  the  mere  music-lover  is  one  of  peculiar  psycho- 
logical interest,  for,  on  the  surface,  the  appeal  of  Mozart's  music 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  to  the  layman  rather  than  to  the  ex- 
pert. He  has,  for  instance,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
composer  of  (he  first  rank  a  very  un-Teutp  nic  "light  touch,"  and 
in  pure  melodic  invention  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Schubert 
is  his  only  rival.  Further,  he  is  never  guilty  of  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  thrusting  subjects  for  reflection  on  ears  seeking  the  satis- 
faction of  pure  sound  only.  In  a  word,  Mozart  is  wholly  un- 
trammeled  by  any  of  the  factors  which  have  delayed  the 
world-wide  recognition  of  such  genius  as  that  of  Bach,  Brahms, 
Cesar  Franck  and  the  later  Beethoven. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  it  most  be  admitted  that  the  aetual  volume 
of  his  tone  is  usually  very  meagre  and  that  in  all  his  music  there  is 
hardly  a  suggestion  of  strong  elemental  passion  or  even  of  at- 
mosphere in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

What  is  there,  then,  in  the  essence  of  his  music,  which,  despite 
these  limitations,  aurely  as  obvious  to  the  trained  musician  as 
to  the  amateur,  places  him  on  such  a  pedestal  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  jest  lie!  ii-ally  sensitive  and  eclectic?  Well,  to  clear  the 
way,  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  typical  Mozart  composition  is 
as  much  of  a  bore  to  the  connoisseur  as  to  [he  average  concert- 
goer.  His  ordinary  output,  indeed,  is  perhaps  of  less  account 
than  that  of  any  composer  of  the  first  order  with  the  exception 
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of  Handel,  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  forty- 
nine  symphonies,  three  or  at  most  five  still  survive.  Compare 
this  with  Beethoven's  nine — all  of  which  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  still  enjoy  good  health.  The  well-informed  musician, 
however,  knows  the  conditions  under  which  the  composer  worked 
— that  the  harmonic,  as  distinct  from  the  polyphonic,  school 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  all  the  composers  of  the  period 
were  to  a  great  extent  experimenting  not  only  in  harmonic  pro- 
gressions and  form,  but  also  in  colour  and  instrumental  technique. 
He  also  realizes  that  the  formal  and  artificial  traditions  of  Europe 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  regarded 
the  expression  of  strong  feeling  or  individuality  as  something 
indecorous  or  even  indecent.  Consequently,  enlightened  mu- 
sicians dismiss  the  numerous  insignificant  works  of  Mozart  under 
the  headings  of  technical  studies,  experiments  and  pot-boilers 
and  place  the  composer  among  the  three  supreme  musical  geniuses 
of  all  time  on  the  strength  of  his  masterpieces  alone. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  realize  that  a  creative  artist 
should  be  held  responsible  to  posterity  for  the  positive  value  of 
what  he  has  bequeathed— not  for  the  negative  qualities  of  num- 
bers which  the  public  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  discard  at  discretion.1 
Now,  the  true  appreciation  of  the  measure  of  any  composer's 
genius  must  be  gauged  to  a  great  extent  by  his  influence  on  the 
history  and  evolution  of  his  ort,  and,  in  this  respect,  I  have  often 
been  amazed  at  the  confusion  existing  even  in  the  minds  of  mu- 
sicians as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  pioneer  work  done 
by  Haydn  anci  Mozart  respectively.  Students  are  still  taught 
in  a  general  way  to  think  of  Haydn  as  the  prime  originator, 
Mozart  merely  as  the  developer  and  Beethoven  the  perfecter  of 
that  great  school  of  instrumental  music  which  superseded  the 
polyphonic  era  and  found  expression  in  the  Piano  Sonata,  String 
Quartet,  Concerto  and  Symphony. 

Now,  to  do  Haydn  justice,  he  does  seem  actually  to  have 
been  the  creator  of  the  modern  String  Quartet  and  also  to  have 
perfected,  in  miniature  at  any  rate,  the  instrumental  forms  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  before  Mozart  appeared  on  the  horizon. 

It  was  the  latter,  however,  who,  in  Haydn's  lifetime  and 
eighteen  years  his  junior,  elevated  the  symphony  and  quartet 
from  insignificance  and  obscurity  to  the  very  highest  of  musical 
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forma  and  who  was  undeniably  the  first  masterhand  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  those  general  principles  of  orchestral  scoring 
that  have  served  as  a  model  to  most  of  his  successors.  It  was 
Mozart  also  who  created  the  modern  concerto,  and  who  raised 
traditional  Italian  opera  to  a  height  hitherto  un conceived  and 
never  since  attained,  and  simultaneously  paved  the  way  for  that 
German  School  of  Opera  afterwards  wholly  nationalized  by  Weber. 

These  arc  the  things  which  the  expert  knows  and  of  which 
the  amateur  is  naturally  ignorant,  and  they,  to  a  great  extent, 
account  for  the  disparity  in  the  viewpoint  of  both  sides.  The 
question  of  evolutionary  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  corre- 
sponding ignorance  ou  the  other,  while  of  immeasurable  import- 
ance in  estimating  the  genius  of,  say,  a  contributor  to  scientific 
research,  cannot,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  by  itself 
an  equally  determining  factor  in  the  case  of  artistic  creation. 
Here,  intuition,  not  merely  knowledge,  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
both  on  the  part  of  the  unsophisticated  music-lover  and  on  that 
of  the  cultivated  musician,  and  it  is  in  the  deeper  and  more 
subtle  intuition  of  the  latter  rather  than  in  evolutionary  statistics 
that,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  question 
under  discussion. 

To  the  higher  type  of  musician  belongs  that  peculiar  fineness 
of  organization  and  sensibility  essential  for  the  full  realization 
of  Mozart's  genius,  and  that  is  why  for  the  most  part  we  see  re- 
flected in  the  greatest  of  his  successors  a  profound  esteem  and 

love  amounting  almost  to  adoration  in  speaking  of  his  music. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  only  to  this  liner  type  of  musician  that  the  appeal 
of  the  supreme  refinement  of  Mozart's  music  is  manifest,  for 
this  refinement  is  of  a  very  subtle  order  and  is  revealed  not  so 
much  in  the  nature  of  the  composer's  actual  conceptions  as  in  the 
almost  ethereal  delicacy  of  their  expression. 

This  particular  secret  of  the  composer's  genius  can  be  dis- 
cerned sometimes  even  in  his  pianoforte  works,  but  far  more  in 
his  string  quartets  and  chamber  music  generally.  Mere  refine- 
ment of  expression,  however  transcendent,  cannot  alone  account 
for  the  peculiar  fascination  that  the  best  music  of  Mozart  has 
for  the  elect;  and  I  think  we  come  nearer  to  an  understanding 
of  the  problem  when  we  realize  the  existence  under  the  surface 
of  a  very  subtle  vein  of  poetry  and  idealism  altogether  out  of  the 
range  of  the  average  hearer. 

Take,  for  instance,  "Don  Giovanni";  here  indeed  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  biblical  saying  that  no  man  can  touch  pitch  without 
being  defiled.    Just  imagine  what  any  of  the  realistic  composers 
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of  to-day  would  have  done  with  a  story  generally  frivolous  and, 
except  in  the  finale,  suggesting  nothing  either  of  the  dramatic  or 
even  the  imaginative!  Mozart,  however,  in  a  way  all  his  own  and 
never  even  approxi mated  hy  any  other  composer,  has  somehow 
refined  and  idealized  not  only  every  character  but  every  incident 
in  the  play,  and  this  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  main  essence 
and  purport  of  the  librettist's  conception. 

Think,  by  comparison,  of  Beethoven,  who  wrote  only  one 
opera  through  inability  to  discover  another  libretto  of  sufficient 
nobility!  From  altogether  another  angle,  take,  for  example, 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  Here  (exactly  the  antithesis  of  "Don 
Giovanni")  is  the  instance  of  an  opera  founded  on  one  of  the 
most  sublime  tragedies  in  fiction  wantonly  degraded  into  a  triviality 
to  fall  in  line  with  the  limited  and  shallow  gifts  of  Donizetti,  or, 
to  quote  a  familiar  phrase,  "used  us  a  peg  to  hang  pretty  tunes  on." 

There  is  another  characteristic,  once  again  only  discernible 
to  the  few,  but  to  them  no  infrequent  element  in  Mozart's  best 
music  and  occasionally  making  its  appearance  even  in  his  more 
commonplace  work,  and  that  is  a  peculiarly  subconscious  element 
of  pathos.  This  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  pathos  of  a  great 
struggling  soul  like  that  of  Beethoven  or  with  the  more  feminine 
repinings  of  Chopin  or  Tschaikowsky.  Rather  is  it  the  plain- 
tiveness  uf  a  frail,  highly  strung  child  who  through  hyper- 
Sensitiveness  of  organization  is  subtly  aware  of  lurking  potential 
tragedy  even  in  the  ordinary  incidents  of  every -day  life,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  Renrrally  enjoys  existence  and  is  wholly  free  from 
morbidity. 

Paradoxical  as  it  seems,  even  the  obscure  depths  of  the  pathos 
of  Brahms,  Cesar  Franek  or  the  later  Beethoven  are  more  in- 
telligible to  most  musicians,  for  this  obscurity  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  difficulty  of  expressing,  in  ordinary  terms,  thoughts  and 
feelings  so  remote  from  the  consciousness  of  the  average  individual. 
The  undeniable  something,  however,  that  is  so  baffling  in  the 
character  of  Mozart's  pathos,  is  that,  except  in  his  '"Reijnicm," 
he  never  appears  to  have  any  cutisi'imis  realiaut inn  of  the  suul 
struggles  or  tragedies  of  life,  and  his  particular  expression  of  pathos 
gives  the  impression  of  something  projected  accidentally,  so  to 
speak,  from  his  subconscious  mind. 

Eoough  has  now  been  said  as  to  the  more  hidden  and  inward 
qualities  of  Mozart's  mtisic,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult 
subjects  conceivable  to  treat  of  in  a  lucid  and  convincing  manner. 
There  remain,  however,  to  be  noted  one  or  two  reasons  more 
definite  in  their  nature,  for  the  disparity  of  opinion  between 
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the  two  types  of  critic  so  often  alluded  to  as  to  the  true  measure 
of  Mozart's  genius.  One  is  the  more  than  scholarly  perfection 
shown  in  his  part-writing,  construction,  and  in  the  detail  of  com- 
position generally,  which  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  especl 
the  ordinary  music-lover  to  grasp.  Another  is  the  absolutely 
intuitive  dramatic  genius  revealed  in  his  greater  operas,  but  which, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  character  of  the  librettos,  passes 
unnoticed  as  a  rule  by  tbe  typical  patron  of  the  opera  and,  indeed, 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  musicians  of  unusual  perspicacity. 

Having  reviewed  as  much  in  detail  as  space  will  reasonably 
permit  what  seem  to  be  the  underlying  causes  for  the  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  Mozart's  place  in  the  musical  world  ol  to-day, 
the  writer  now  ventures  to  suggest  one  flaw  in  the  composer's 
make-up  as  a  whole,  which  be  thinks  will  be  generally  admitted 
alike  by  theamateur  and  the  expert.  Thisistheover-accentuation 
of  the  purely  formal  element— a  thing  which  cannot  be  wholly 
extenuated  either  by  the  artificiality  of  the  age  in  which  the  com- 
poser lived  or  by  the  transitional  condition  of  music  generally  at 
that  period. 

Even  Haydn  was  less  obtrusive  and  obvious  in  his  formality, 
while  Beethoven  about  the  time  of  Mozart's  death  was  already 
{at  any  rate  in  his  piano  sonatas)  beginning  to  create  isolated 
movements  wholly  without  a  trace  of  those  formal  passages  which 
mar  even  the  greatest  of  Mozart's  instrumental  compositions. 
Take  even  the  letter's  most  inspired  creations,  such  as  the  first 
movement  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  or  the  Adagio  of  the  Siring 
Quintet  in  the  same  key — even  here  are  to  be  found  passages 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  composer's  con- 
ception, but  arc  irritatingly  reminiscent  of  similar  passages  in 
others  of  his  compositions. 

In  comparing  these  movements  with  so  early  a  work,  for 
instance,  as  the  Adagio  of  Beethoven's  Eb  Sonata  (Opus  7),  where 
every  measure  seems  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  original  con- 
ception, one  cannot  but  recall  tbe  verdict  of  a  once  famous  critic 
to  the  effect  that,  whereas  Mozart  moulded  tbe  thought  to  fit  the 
form,  Beethoven  moulded  the  form  to  fit  the  thought. 
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ESKIMO  MUSIC  IN  NORTHERN  ALASKA 


By  D.  JENNESS 


|HE  music  of  the  Eskimos  of  Northern  Alaska,  from  Barrow  to 


the  Alaska-Canada  boundary,  is  almost  entirely  vocal.  The 


only  instrument  that  the  natives  possess  is  the  drum,  and 
that  is  reserved  for  dunces  where  the  real  music-  is  provided  by  the 
singing.  Their  songs  are  roughly  divisible  into  two  classes,  both 
of  which  are  strictly  native.  The  first  comprises  the  folk-songs, 
game-songs  and  magic-songs,  all  of  which  are  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another  with  very  little  change;  the  second  are 
the  dance-songs  or  "topical"  songs,  which  rise  suddenly  :md  flourish 
for  a  season,  theo  drop  back  into  oblivion. 

Many  of  the  folk-songs  are  confined  to  the  children,  as,  for 
example,  the  "Song  to  the  Aurora"  and  the  "Sparrow  Song."  So 
also  are  the  chant3  that  are  attached  to  various  games  such  as 
"Hide  and  Seek"  and  "Pitch  and  Toss."  Some  of  the  game-songs 
are  mere  rigmaroles  that  are  scampered  through  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  chants  that  accom- 
pany the  game  of  "Cat's  Cradles,"  although  even  in  these,  particu- 
larly at  the  beginning,  there  is  often  a  distinct  melody  noticeable. 
The  magic-songs  that  have  been  included  in  this  group  have  now 
virtually  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  missionary  teaching. 

Owing  to  the  disaster  that  befell  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion during  its  first  year  m  the  Arctic,  no  phonograph  records  were 
obtained  during  the  few  months  we  spent  on  this  portion  of  the 
coast.  However,  a  certain  number  of  songs  were  written  down  by 
ear,  and  the  music  checked  up  later  on  a  harmonium  that  was 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  resident  missionary  at  Barrow. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  songs  were  harmonized  for  the  organ  by 
Mr.  George  Young,  of  Bushey,  England,  and  he  played  them  over 
for  me  on  the  church  organ.  The  scale  of  the  Eskimo  music  ap- 
peared to  be  substantially  the  same  as  our  own,  except,  of  course, 
that  its  range  was  much  more  limited;  the  time,  too.  was  compara- 
tively simple  being  always  either  common  time  or  8-4.  .Mr. 
Young  noted  that  tempo  rvbato  was  required  to  give  the  proper 
expression  to  the  songs.  With  regard  to  the  words  there  seemed 
to  be  a  nasal  intonation  running  through  theni  all  which  was  not 
altogether  pleasing.    They  are  never  uttered  distinctly,  but  are 
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slurred  over  in  a  way  that  does  not  prevent  some  syllables  from 
receiving  greater  emphasis  than  others.  The  pronunciation  of 
the  words  in  ordinary  speech  gives  very  little  clue  as  to  how  they 
will  be  pronounced  in  a  song.  This  is  true  more  or  less  of  aJl  music, 
whatever  be  the  language  in  which  the  words  are  written,  but  it  is 
particularly  marked  in  these  Eskimo  songs. 

The  first  example  that  may  be  given  is  the  "Sparrow  Song," 
which  is  extremely  popular  among  the  children  all  along  the  Arctic 
coast  of  Alaska. 

The  Sparrow  Song 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  genuine  folk-song. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  the  same  characteristic  as  many  of  the  game- 
songs,  that  is  to  say,  the  last  few  measures  are  usually  raced 
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through,  without  regard  to  the  time,  and  often  equally  without 
regard  to  the  notes.  This  is  a  matter  of  individual  preference  to  a 
large  extent,  and  all  that  the  recorder  can  do  is  to  mark  the  passage 
"ad  lib."  The  same  feature  appears  in  the  chant  to  the  cat's 
cradle  figure,  the  "Seal-Poke." 

The  Seal  Poke 


Folk-songs  of  the  type  that  have  just  been  described  are  more 
or  leas  permanent,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  handed  down,  century 
after  century,  with  very  little  change.  But  the  second  type  of 
songs,  the  dance-songs,  are  for  the  most  part  very  transient, 
rarely  surviving  more  than  a  few  years.  The  words,  whenever  they 
are  more  than  meaningless  syllables,  seem  to  reflect,  in  a  rather 
incoherent  manner,  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  their  composers 
under  some  special  combination  of  circumstances;  consequently, 
without  the  direct  explanations  of  their  composers,  they  are  often 
hardly  intelligible  even  when  they  first  appear,  and  within  a  very 
short  space  of  time  they  become  meaningless,  owing  to  the  cor- 
ruptions and  modifications  they  undergo  as  they  pass  from  place 
to  place.  The  Eskimo  singer  is  no  more  interested  in  the  meaning 
of  what  he  sings  than  the  man  in  the  street  with  words  of  an  Italian 
opera.  Syllables  like  ai  ya  yanga  occur  frequently  in  Eskimo 
dance-songs,  and  any  word  is  liable  to  terminate  in  at  least  the  first 
two  of  these,  which  may  then  be  sustained  on  the  same  note  over 
several  successive  beats.  Any  vowel  sound  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and  there  are  besides  a  number  oi  meaningless 
syllables,  as  alala  and  ffiU,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  composer 
or  the  singer  whenever  his  imagination  or  his  memory  suffers  a  tem- 
porary lapse.    Instead  of  a  succeeding  verse  the  song  is  repeated. 
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either  the  whole  of  it  or  the  Erst  half.  The  close  of  the  song  and  of 
its  repetition  as  a  refrain  are  both  marked  by  a  number  of  these 
song  syllables  all  on  one  note,  ending  up  with  a  staccato  ya  on  the 

The  tunes  to  these  songs,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  much 
more  permanent  than  the  words.  Apparently  there  are  a  number 
of  airs  that  are  known,  with  slight  variations,  to  all  the  Eskimos 
of  this  region,  and  the  composer  of  a  new  song  merely  sets  his  words 
to  one  of  these  airs.  It  may  be,  however,  that  certain  portions  of 
the  music  are  his  original  composition,  for  the  number  of  "topical" 
songs,  as  they  may  be  called,  that  came  under  my  notice  was  so 
limited  that  any  generalization  is  far  from  certain.  These  topical 
songs  arc  not  confined  to  the  dance-house.  Like  our  own  dance- 
music,  they  are  more  frequently  heard  in  the  home,  sung  not  in 
chorus,  but  by  the  individual  Eskimo.  For  the  native,  when  he 
has  nothing  to  do,  lies  on  his  back  among  the  skins  that  form  the 
bedding,  and,  beating  time  with  his  hand,  shouts  or  murmurs  a 
song  in  utter  disregard  of  the  other  inmates,  whether  they  are  asleep 
or  not.  Thus  a  Colville  River  native  would  often  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  murmur  this  song,  although  the  only  words 
in  it  were  the  meaningless  syllables  ai  ya  yanga. 


Song  of  Aksiatak 
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The  most  interesting  of  all  the  songs  I  heard,  both  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  composed  and  from  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  melody,  had  its  origin  on  the  old  whaling  steamer 
"Karluk,"  the  "flagship"  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition.  The 
Karluk  was  caught  in  the  ice  near  Flaxman  Island,  off  tbe  coast  of 
Alaska,  about  August  11,  1913,  and,  after  drifting  helplessly  for 
several  months,  was  finally  crushed  and  sank  in  the  following 
February.  In  the  early  days  of  September  a  Point  Hope  Eskimo 
on  board  the  vessel,  Asetsak  by  name,  composed  the  following  song, 
expressing  in  its  words  his  longing  for  his  old  home  and  his  despair 
of  ever  seeing  it  again.  Asetsak  reached  the  shore  with  a  sled 
party  about  a  fortnight  later,  and  as  he  travelled  along  the  coast 
he  taught  his  song  to  every  family  he  encountered.  During  the 
winter  of  1913-14  it  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  song  for  100 
miles  on  either  side  of  Barrow.  Mr.  Young,  who  harmonized  it  for 
me,  frequently  played  it  as  a  "voluntary"  in  his  church,  and  more 
than  once  was  asked  the  name  of  its  composer.  One  lady  even 
thanked  him  for  his  "lovely  selection  from  Bach!" 


Song  of  Asetsak 
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It  is  difficult  for  a  lay  person  to  speak  of  the  testhetic  value 
of  such  Eskimo  music,  more  especially  when  so  much  depends  on 
the  singer.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  express  the  patience  and  sub- 
dued melancholy  which  I  thought  a  characteristic  undertone  in  the 
character  of  the  people;  at  other  times  it  was  loud  and  blatant  and 
meaningless,  satisfying  only  the  sense  of  rhythm,  not  of  beauty. 
There  are  undoubtedly  great  differences  in  the  (esthetic  values  of 
different  tunes,  but  a  much  more  thorough  and  searching  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  is  required  before  any  authoritative  judg- 
ment can  be  reached. 

In  the  dance-houses  these  "topical"  songs  are  sung  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  tambourines  or  drums.  The  Eskimo  drum  con- 
sists of  a  membrane  of  deer  or  mountain  sheep  skin,  or  sometimes 
of  the  intestine  of  a  walrus  or  a  whale,  which  is  stretched  tightly 
over  one  face  of  a  narrow  wooden  hoop  generally  8"  to  13"  in 
diameter,  and  held  in  place  by  lashings  of  sinew  or  raw-hide 
through  the  rim.  Ordinary  raw-hide  lashings  of  seal  or  walrus 
skin  would  be  too  coarse  and  thick,  so  the  natives  employ  deer 
skin  instead.  When  the  drum  is  used  the  membrane  is  moistened 
with  water  from  time  to  time  to  keep  it  taut.  The  handle  is  of 
bone  or  deerhora,  and  frequently  has  a  broad  and  deep  spiral 
groove  running  round  it.  The  outer  end  is  generally  simply 
rounded  off,  but  the  drum-end  almost  invariably  terminates  in  a 
representation  of  a  human  head,  the  significance  of  which  I  was 
unable  to  discover.  Just  behind  the  head  is  a  deep  square  notch 
into  which  the  rim  of  the  drum  sets,  reinforced  by  a  short  flat 
strip  of  bone.  The  three  pieces,  handle,  rim  and  bone  backing, 
are  lashed  firmly  together,  and  the  drum  is  complete  except  for 
the  stick.  This  may  be  short  or  long,  and  its  use  differs  accord- 
ingly. The  musician  holds  the  drum  in  his  left  hand,  and  with 
the  short  drum-stick  strikes  the  rim  on  its  open  face  so  that  the 
tip  of  the  stick  bends  down  and  taps  the  membrane  about  the 
center;  then  with  a  quick  turn  of  the  wrist  he  strikes  shniiarly  the 
opposite  side  of  the  rim,  but  still  on  the  same  face.  Thus  he 
continues  striking  each  side  alternately,  sometimes  in  time  with 
the  song  and  sometimes  not.    In  the  case  of  the  longer  drum-stick 
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the  rim  is  struck  on  both  sides  at  once  so  that  it  is  the  middle  of 
the  stick  which  bends  and  taps  the  membrane.  Neither  the  short 
nor  the  long  drum-stick  is  ornamented  as  a  rule;  they  are  plain 
flexible  sticks,  smooth  and  round.  The  main  force  of  the  impact 
always  falls  on  the  rim,  and  if  the  stroke  is  light  the  membrane  is 
hardly  touched. 

In  the  case  of  any  single  drum  the  note  varies  more  in  volume 
than  in  pitch;  generally  it  is  a  deep  resonant  bass.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  tune  them  when  two  or  more  are  used  together. 

The  drum  is  reserved  for  the  dance,  and  a  dance  presupposes  a 
gathering  of  people  from  several  houses.  There  is  no  musical 
instrument  for  the  home.  Sometimes  you  see  a  whistle  of  tin  or 
brass,  but  it  almost  certainly  belongs  to  one  of  the  children,  prob- 
ably to  the  baby.  Many  of  the  young  men  have  cheap  accordions 
bought  from  the  traders  with  fox  skins.  They  soon  learn  to  squeak 
out  a  few  missionary  hymn  tunes,  and  occasionally  try  to  play 
some  of  their  own  native  songs.  The  result  in  neither  case  would 
be  very  encouraging  to  us,  although  the  musicians  themselves 
appear  to  derive  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  from  it.  I  saw  a  primi- 
tive kind  of  fiddle  made  by  an  inland  native  who  had  recently 
visited  Barrow.  The  sounding  box  was  a  flattened  tin  into  which 
a  stick  was  inserted  with  a  strand  of  sinew  attached  to  the  end. 
At  the  other  end  a  peg  revolved  in  a  hole,  and  the  string  ran  along 
the  flat  surface  of  the  stick  and  passed  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
peg;  in  this  way  it  could  be  relaxed  or  tightened.  A  wooden 
"bridge"  was  inserted  under  the  string  near  the  tin.  This  one- 
stringed  fiddle  was  not  scraped  with  a  bow,  but  tapped  with  a 
wooden  stick.  The  Eskimo  made  it  for  the  baby  to  play  with, 
but  he  himself  derived  more  amusement  from  it  than  the  child. 

Missionary  hymns  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  native 
music,  even  among  those  Eskimos  who  seldom  come  into  contact 
with  the  whites.  Many  of  the  old  familiar  tunes  common  to  all 
the  Protestant  churches  have  here  undergone  so  great  a  change, 
both  in  the  time  and  in  the  notes,  that  they  are  almost  unrecognis- 
able. Nevertheless  both  the  game  songs  and  the  topical  songs 
still  flourish,  and  will  perhaps  as  long  as  there  are  Eskimo  children 
left  to  play  the  games,  and  Eskimo  men  and  women  to  gather 
in  the  dance-houses  and  while  an*ay  the  evening  hours  in  song. 


THE  TWO  REGER  LEGENDS 


By  ERNEST  BRENNECKE 

There  lies  before  me,  as  I  write,  an  attractively-printed  yellow 
pamphlet  entitled,  "Ucber  die  Wiederga.be  der  Orgelkomposi- 
tionen  Max  Regers."  It  purports  to  have  been  written  by  one 
Walter  Fischer,  organist  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhclm  Memorial  Church 
of  Berlin,  for  distribution  at  the  general  convention  of  West- 
phalian  organists  in  Dortmund  in  May,  1910 — a  "Max  Reger- 
Fest"  which  was  to  be,  in  the  words  of  the  pamphleteer,  "eine 
echt  deutsche  Kulturtat."  It  is  an  astounding  little  document 
in  many  ways,  full  of  stupidity,  egoism,  foolishness,  and  pathetic 
futility — and  yet  there  breathes  through  it  at  times  nn  ardent 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  that  inspire  one  with  a  touch  of  real 
regret  that  the  great  idealistic  illusion,  of  which  it  is  but  a  very 
humble  manifestation,  has  passed  away,  never  to  return.  Now 
that  the  Day  of  Judgment  has  arrived,  one  begins  to  feel 
very  tragic  when  contemplating  with  any  degree  of  intensity 
the  spectacle  of  the  German  spirit  of  art  and  life  as  it  was  in 
1910. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  completely  drenched  in  that  spirit,  in  its 
wilful  blindness  and  perversity  as  in  its  gorgeous  vision,  is  to 
be  found  the  first,  the  great,  Rcgcr-legend  in  all  its  dazzling  purity 
and  magnificence.  "Verily,"  writes  Fischer,  "we  organists  shall 
have  our  hands  full  if  wc  are  to  be  called  worthy  contemporaries 
of  a  Reger  ...  We  are  the  first  to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  play 
Reger  .  .  .  See  tbat  posterity  says  not  of  us,  'The  Great  Moment 
found  but  a  Small  People'  .  .  .  'What  went  ye  out  into  the  wil- 
derness for  to  seep  ...  A  prophet?  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  much 
more  than  a  prophet!'"  For  the  Fischers  there  was  indeed  but  one 
God  of  Musie,  Reger — and  Bach  had  been  but  his  prophet.  The 
two  were  bracketed  together  continuously  and  insistently,  and 
always  in  this  relationship.  Bach  had  come  into  the  world  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  initiating  us  into  the  technic  wherewith  our 
Reger  preached  bis  gospel.  .  .  Throughout  this  glutinous  mass 
of  fulsome  praise,  saccharine  flattery,  and  expressions  of  holy 
awe,  the  reader  seeks  in  vain  a  single  word  of  dispassionate  crit- 
icism. Whatever  Reger  saw  fit  to  put  forth,  ex  cathedra  as  it 
were,  was  at  once  accepted  without  question  as  being  beyond 
las*  J 
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reproach— and  fortunate  indeed  was  he  to  whom  it  was  not  also 
beyond  comprehension. 

Reger  was  indeed  a  musical  giant  a  decade  ago.  With  Arthur 
Nikisch  and  the  redoubtable  Karl  Straube,  be  completed  the 
triumvirate  that  ruled  the  musical  destinies  of  the  city  of  Leipzig. 
As  Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  there, 
he  seemed  the  logical  successor  to  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann. 
His  enormous  output  of  very  black  and  formidable-looking  music 
was  eagerly  devoured  by  publishers  and  public.  The  little  affair 
at  Dortmund  was  but  one  of  many  "Reger-Festivals."  At 
Cologne,  at  Dresden,  at  Berlin,  there  were  Reger-concerts,  at 
which  the  great  man  would  occasionally  appear  in  person.  Here 
the  Boston  Symphony,  when  it  was  (in  1009)  still  the  orchestra 
of  the  United  States,  would  feature  as  an  event  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  the  first  performance  of  tbe  Symphonic  Prologue  to 
a  Tragedy,  op.  108,  and  Edwin  Arthur  Kraft  would  return  from 
foreign  parts  to  the  familiar  fold  of  Aineric-jin  cicg.ini-ts,  boasting 
of  having  devoted  an  entire  recital  in  Berlin  to  Rrgcr- compo- 
sitions. Anil  we  would  all  enviously  admire  that  glorious,  diffi- 
cult feat. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen!  AH  (bat  Roger's  name  can  now 
evoke  is  a  raised  eyebrow  or  a  ghnwl  -limildcr.  The  Great 
Stir  is  definitely  over.  And  yet  it  w.iul.:  In  h  mistake  to  suppose 
that  his  glory  has  completely  vanished  with  the  snows  of  yes- 
teryear. Echoes  of  the  great  legend,  relics  of  the  old  worship, 
are  occasionally  encountered.  To  a  few  persistent  admirers 
Reger  still  remains  "one  of  the  greatest  modern  composers." 

He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  on  May  11,  1816,  and  is, 
to  those  who  still  think  about  him.  one  of  the  many  tragic  figures 
of  the  modern  Central  Europe.  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
arc  somewhat  obscure.  Paul  Rosenfeld  mentions  "vats  of  beer." 
But  by  the  time  be  died,  tbe  second  legend  was  already  well 
under  way,  its  movement  accelerated  and  intensified  by  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  War.  I  encountered  it  for  the  first 
time  when  1  once  showed  some  of  the  organ-music  to  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason.  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  amazement  the 
Professor  exclaimed,  "Why,  there's  melody  in  this!"  He  had 
had  but  one  picture  of  Reger  in  his  mind  up  to  that  time:  that 
of  a  great  bloated  spider,  interminably  weaving  an  ugly,  filthy, 
cacophonously  contrapuntal  web.  This  picture  presents  the 
very  essence  of  the  second  tradition,  which  bids  fair  to  be  the 
permanent  one  for  musical  history,  unless  something  is  done  about 
it.    Perhaps  it  is  but  a  natural  reaction  from  the  first.    At  any 
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rate,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Kraft  no  longer  include  Regcr's  compo- 
sitions in  their  recital-programs;  and  the  general  opinion,  when- 
ever an  opinion  is  expressed  (Regeriana  are  now  extremely 
rare),  is  that  his  music,  tremendously  erudite  and  superlatively 
difficult  of  execution,  completely  lacks  that  indefinite  quality 
that  makes  for  permanent  appeal  in  works  of  art. 

Whatever  will  be  the  final  judgment  on  his  compositions, 
it  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  fairness  to  correct  a  misfaken  im- 
pression of  his  personality  that  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  prev- 
alent opinion  of  his  music.  He  was  not,  as  Mr.  Rosenfeld 
imagines  in  his  ingenious  but  condemnatory  obituary  sketch, 
an  uncouth,  repulsive  Thing— not,  at  any  rate,  in  his  personal 
habits.  He  was  a  pleasant  chap  in  his  daily  intercourse,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  knew  him — as  pleasant,  that  is,  as  one  can  expect 
of  the  German  schoolmaster-type  of  being— a  good  raconteur, 
with  a  fund  of  effervescent  wit  and  sparkle,  a  solid  "Hausvater" 
like  Strauss,  and  Dot  at  alt  morose,  sardonic,  or  bitter.  His 
photographs,  though  not  particularly  attractive  (fancy  vests 
and  smoking- jackets  are  much  in  evidence),  do  after  all  show 
a  countenance  that  resembles  Franz  Schubert's  rather  more  than 
it  does  that  of  an  ugly  beetle. 


Is  Reger  the  unrecognized  genius  of  the  past  generation, 
or  was  he  just  a  futile,  maddening  pedant?  Did  he  fool  ail  the 
true  believers  of  the  early  legend,  and  perhaps  fool  himself,  too? 
Both  views  of  the  man  and  his  music  have  been  given  rather 
violent  expression.  Whether  or  not  his  music  will  make  an 
appeal  seems  to  depend,  us  indeed  does  nearly  all  music,  on  the 
temperament  and  mood  of  the  listener.  This  is  very  partic- 
ularly true  of  Reger.  At  the  risk  of  following  in  the  ways  of 
Herr  Fischer,  I  will  cite  Bach  as  a  parallel  case.  People  kecnlv 
alive  to  the  appeal  of  music  may  be,  very  roughly,  said  to  fall 
largely  into  two  classes:  those  to  whom  Bach  is  dull  and  repeti- 
tious, and  those  to  whom  he  is  profoundly  stirring.  The  difficulty 
with  Reger  is  that  few  have  heard  his  music,  and  that  to-day 
opportunities  of  hearing  it  are  very  scarce.  Those  who  have  not 
heard  it  are  unanimous  in  their  professions  of  violent  dislike, 
when  approached  on  the  subject.  Who  wants  to  be  known  as  an 
admirer  of  a  dead  German  pedant  in  this  tense  and  nervous  age? 

About  the  Reger-technic  there  can  be  no  question.  It  is 
an  amazing  thing.    At  an  early  age  he  was  thoroughly  drenched 
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in  the  Bach-counterpoint.  Its  turns  and  tricks  became  a  part 
of  the  wan  himself.  His  paraphrases  of  minor  Bach  works,  by 
the  way,  and  the  third  part  that  he  added  to  the  two-part  inven- 
tions of  Bach,  making  of  tiieni  a  "School  of  trio-]) laying"  for  the 
organ,  are  among  the  best  things  he  has  done.  But  he  not  only 
thinks  horizontally  by  nature — an  accomplish  men  t  that  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  many  a  more  successful  modern  composer — 
but  his  vertical  harmonic  skill  is  quite  as  wonderful  (witness  his 
BeitrSge  zur  Barnwiiiekkrc).  Expert  tone-colorist  as  well  as 
contrapuntist,  his  daring  modernistic  harmonic  clashes  once 
gave  him  a  pleasant  notoriety  as  one  of  the  "iconoclasts"  of  the 
day.  Even  to  an  age  that  witnessed  the  powers  of  manipulation 
of  material  displayed  by  Strauss  and  Stravinsky,  Itcger  appeared 
to  be  endowed  with  an  astounding  technical  facility.  But  this 
very  facility  has  worked  against  him  in  many  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  his  unconscionable  demands  upon  the  per- 
former's virtuosity  hove  frightened  off  many  an  ardent  investi- 
gator. 'When  a  singer  is  asked  to  span  intervals  of  unearthly 
difficulty,  when  on  organist  is  required  to  manage  a  shaded  tic- 
crescendo  from  JffJ  to  WW  hi  one  line  while  ten  fingers  and  both 
toes  and  heels  are  kept  busy  playing  the  printed  notes,  the  impulse 
to  turn  away  from  such  strong  meat  to  something  savoring  more 
of  the  innocuous  lollypop  is  not  always  to  be  resisted.  At  the 
same  time,  this  very  lock  of  regard  for  the  physical  limitations 
of  the  performer  has  undoubtedly  enriched  the  technical  resources 
of  those  who  are  to  follow  him,  no  matter  what  the  esthetic  value 
of  his  contribution  may  eventually  prove  to  be.  The  composer's 
demand  for  the  technic,  both  of  tbe  instrument  and  of  the  per- 
former, always  precedes  the  development  nf  the  technic  itself. 
Upon  tbe  organ-builder  and  organist  in  particular,  Kcgcr  makes 
transcendental  demands — and  the  printed  pages  of  bis  music 
are  sometimes  t error- insp it ing. 

That  a  solidly  idiomatic  musical  language  fl-iwed  so  readily 
fn.m  his  pen  seems  on  the  face  of  it  a  thoroughly  commendable 
thing,  a  tbing  that  many  should  envy  him  for,  but  it  proved 
his  greatest  enemy  in  the  end,  for  it  often  tempted  him  to  compose 
music  when  he  hod  within  him  no  matter  that  cried  for  expression, 
or  when  the  things  lie  hod  to  say  were  in  themselves  trivial  or 
worse  than  trivial.  This  was  a  temptation  that  he  rarely  had 
tin*  strength  l»  resist,  and  to  this  neukness  of  his  is  pretty  cer- 
tainly due  the  origin  o(  the  obnoxious  second  Reger-legend.  In 
so  far  us  this  legend  concerns  itself  with  those  moments  when 
Reger's  cursed  facility  led  him  to  produce  without  inspiration — 
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and  those  moments  are  not  lew — it  is  wholly  justified.  But 
Reger  did,  on  occasion,  have  other  moments. 

His  output  was  so  rapid  and  bo  huge  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  spent  any  time  in  revision  or  in  selection.  Opus 
followed  opus  with  a  prestissimo-tempo  of  production  comparable 
only  to  that  we  have  seen  developed  by  some  of  our  shell-plants 
in  war-time.  And  each  opus  was  a  substantial  volume,  or  set  of 
volumes.  There  is  very  little  of  his  work,  therefore,  that  has  either 
the  finish  or  the  inevitability  that  belong  to  so  dissimilar  a  thing  as 
Debussy's  Pellfas,  upon  the  completion  of  which  ten  years  of 
incessant  labor  were  lavished.  Reger  very  evidently  published 
everything  he  wrote,  probably  because  it  all  found  a  ready,  nay, 
anxious,  and  very  profitable  market.  The  result  is  a  vast  mass 
of  music,  representing  a  tremendous  input  of  enthusiasm,  labor, 
money,  and  printer's  ink.  Economy  alone  demands  that  it  be 
given  a  fair  examination. 


In  the  organ  works,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  easily  acces- 
sible portion  of  Reger's  output  in  this  country,  I  have  discovered 
a  very  fair  proportion  of  creditable  writing,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
really  great,  inspired  music,  thoroughly  wholesome  food  for  the 
strong-hearted  lover  of  vital  beauty  and  of  the  truth  that  is  often 
defiantly  unlovely.  The  organ,  at  all  events,  was  Reger's  chosen 
medium,  and  the  works  he  composed  for  that  instrument  repre- 
sent him  in  his  most  characteristic  attitudes.  He  did  not  begin 
to  write  for  the  orchestra,  by  the  way,  until  he  had  reached  his 
ninetieth  opus.  If  we  look  with  some  care  through  Reger's 
organ  works,  then,  which  surpass  those  of  Bach  at  least  in  the 
matter  of  bulk'  and  total  quantity,  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at 
a  few  conclusions  that  will  illuminate  and  guide  our  judgment 
of  his  artistic  contribution  as  a  whole. 

A  superficial  glance  at  this  music  clearly  indicates  that  he 
had  in  mind  continually  the  fine  three-manual  instrument  in  the 
Thomaskirche  at  Leipzig,  where  his  consciousness  of  the  nearness 
of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Bach,  his  predecessor  in  this  church, 
must  have  evoked  his  utmost  efforts.  He  calls  for  a  foundation 
of  heavy  diapasons,  flutes,  strings  and  reeds,  a  few  good  solo 
stops  and  mixtures,  and  a  pedal  organ  of  immense  power  and 
fulness.  Solidity  rather  then  finesse  is  demanded,  although 
occasionally  unusually  delicate  tone -colorings  are  required. 

One  is  next  struck  by  his  fondness  for  the  old  Lutheran 
chorals! — a  fondness  that  fairly  amounts  to  an  obsession.  Bach, 
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Mendelssohn  and  Brahms  had  preceded  him  in  the  use  of  these 
wonderful  church-melodies  as  sources  of  inspiration.  The  large 
choral-fantasies  of  Hegcr  are  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  instrument  alone  sufficient  to  bring  him  a  deserved  eminence. 
Their  form  is  a  combination  of  the  programmatic  symphonic 
poem  and  the  choral-prelude,  variation,  and  fugue.  Taking  the 
text  of  the  hymn  as  the  spiritual  basis,  and  its  melody  as  the 
thematic  basis  of  the  composition,  he  invests  each  stanza  with 
its  appropriate  musical  setting.  The  result  is  often  a  work  of 
art  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  clarity  of  form,  in  poetry 
of  content,  nnd  in  its  ultimate  inner  appeal.  The  words  of  the 
choral  usually  supply  all  the  comment  that  is  necessary. 

At  a  Palm  Sunday  concert  at  Potsdam  in  1912,  Dr.  Otto 
Becker  played  the  Fantasy  on  "Wachet  auf ,  ruft  uns  die  Stimme," 
with  the  following  notes  on  his  program; — they  will  perhaps 
serve  to  make  Reger's  general  plan  clearer: 

Introduction  (Grave  assai.)  Night;  the  world  lies  in  deep  slumber; 
only  the  spirits  of  darkness  nttempt  to  disturb  the  sleepers  with  their 
ghostly,  tumultuous  rusbinga  to  and  fro.    Thereupon  a  voice  is  heard 

Stanza  I    (Sostenuto)  (In  the  interludes,    as    in  the 

Introduction,  there  is  depicted 
Warhrt  auf,  rtifl  ini  die  Stimme  the  night  scene  and  the  spirits 

Der  Waehter  tthr  hnck  auf  der  Zinne,      of  darkness.) 
Wach'  auf,  da  Stoat  Jerusaleml 

MitternaM  keiiai  diese  Stunde; 
Sic  rwfd  una  mil  htllem  Slunde: 
Wis  trill  Hit  H\njen  .! nnyfrniie.'!? 
Wohlauf,  der  BrSufgam  kommtl 

(Day  begins  to  break.) 


Stanza  II    (Quasi  allegro  vivace)  (Tbe  ^  h               Joy  u 
Zion  hdri  die  Wbehter  eingen,  expressed  by  the  lively  trip- 
Dai  Hen  tut  thr  ror  Freode  ipringen,  let-figures.) 
Sil  aaehet  and  tteht  eitend  auf. 

Ihr  Freundkom intromit irnmcipriichlig,  (Melody  in   the  pedal,  shim- 

)"on  Onadtn  start,  von  Wakrheil  mack-  mering  figuration  in  the  other 

tig.  parts.) 
Hit  Licht  aird  hell.  Hit  Stern  geht  auf. 
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Interlude  (Allegro  vivace)  (In  sudden  contrast  to  the  fore- 

Tbe  spirits  of  darkness  vanish.  gning,    there    follows    a  very 

(Adagio  ton  espressionel  tenderly  sustained  poetic  tone* 

'        \e  Kron,  picture.) 


Nun  komm',  du  

Berr  Jeeu,  Gotten  Sohni 
Bottom 


(Here  is  expressed  the  devi 
tional  atmosphere  of  the  Lord 
Supper  and  a  longing  for  heai 


Choral-Fugue: 

There  follows,  in  fiery  tempo,  a  fugue  expressive  of  the  greatest 
joy  and  exultation,  which,  by  the  addition  of  the  choral- melody  (Stanza 
III:  Gloria  tei  dir  gemingtn),  leads  up  to  a  tremendous  climax. 

Reger  responded  magnificently  to  the  great  possibilities  of 
this  form.  In  all  he  produced  seven  choral-fantasies  of  like 
dimensions,  and  of  the  same  general  plan.  Particularly  note- 
worthy are  the  first  (op.  26)  on  "Ein'  feste  Burg,"  a  rugged  piece 
of  work,  and  the  one  on  "Wie  schOn  teueht't  tins  der  Morgenstern," 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  the  unerring  delicacy  with 
which  all  the  varying  moods  of  the  text  have  been  interpreted. 

In  the  fifty-two  shorter  choral -preludes,  op.  67  (evidently 
suggested  by  Bach's  set  of  forty-six  in  the  "OrgelbUchlcip"), 
he  has  not  been  so  inevitably  successful;  yet  some  of  them, 
notably  "Gott  dos  Himmels  und  der  Erden,"  "Jesus,  meine 
Zuversicht,"  and  "O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wundcn,"  have  that 

 stir  and  move  the  least  sympa- 

schemc  is  never  trite  nor  obvious, 
•d  to  modern  ears.  At  their  best, 
ieces  of  the  form;  at  worst,  they 
hey  are  never  really  bad.  They 
to  the  study  of  the  real  Reger: 


Gustav  Merkel. 


iar  things  as  the  ill-starred 
i-Sonata,  or  the  Choral  in 
Fantasy  and  Fugue  "Ad 
i  these  it  greatly  surpasses 
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in  the  perfection  of  its  form.  Those  who  believe  that  Reger 
never  spoke  a  language  of  his  own  should  examine  the  haunting 
second  subject  in  the  first  movement — an  "Improvisation"  in 
strict  sonata-form— or  the  Invocation,  in  which  sorrowful  and 
passionately  entreating  passages  arc  followed  by  a  shimmering, 
palpitating  paraphrase  of  the  choral  "Voni  Himnicl  hoch,  da 
komm'  ich  her,"  or  the  last  three  or  four  pages,  in  which  Regcr 
has  done  some  hitherto  unheard-of  and  soul-stirring  things  with 
the  fugue.  It  is  easy  to  describe  this  music  as  free  counterpoint 
in  chord-  and  note-lines,  as  based  on  whole-tone  and  duodecuple 
scales,  as  using  daring  harmonic  progressions,  as  displaying 
expertness  in  tone-color  manipulation,  but  this  kind  of  analysis 
ran  accomplish  very  little;  here  is  music  for  the  ear  and  nerves 
and  brain  and  heart,  and  one  can  only  feel  sorry  for  those  who 
have  no  heart  for  it.  And  even  those  will  have  to  admit  tiat 
this,  whatever  it  is,  is  certainly  not  merely  warmed-over  Bach 
or  Handel  or  Strauss  or  Debussy.  .  .  Of  like  quality — in  Reger's 
"grand  styJe" — are  the  Passacaglia  in  D-minor,  the  Fantasy 
and  Fugue  on  B-A-C-H,  the  Variations  and  Fugue,  op.  72,  and 
the  Symphonic  Fantasy  and  Fugue.  But  I  do  not  know  an 
organist  in  this  country  who  is  capable  of  performing  the  last. 

Among  the  host  of  shorter  compositions  in  both  strict  and 
free  form,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the  set  that  we  find  under 
op.  50,  in  which  the  composer's  inspiration  and  ingenuity  have 
worked  hand  in  hand  to  produce  a  series  of  unforgettable  pieces. 
There  is  a  Prachidium  whose  first  !ine  of  overpowering  sweep 
and  dignity  proclaims  itself  "eehl  Reger"  of  the  finest  quality, 
a  Paatorale  and  a  Kanon  of  a  not -too- simple  loveliness,  an  Inter- 
mezzo that  is  something  new  in  the  scherzo -vein,  and  a  rousing 
Toccata  and  Fugue.  The  second  book  is  the  sade  mecum  of  all 
true  Regerites.  The  Kyric  Eleisari,  based  throughout  on  a  phrase 
uf  six  rink's,  speaks  at  first  a  fervent  appeal,  rises  to  :i  cliiriax  of 
agonized  groans  and  shrieks  ol  despair,  and  breathes  consolation 
through  a  beautiful  melody,  to  the  charm  of  which  few  listeners 
can  remain  obdurate.  The  Gloria  in  ExceUU,  the  Bencdictits, 
and  the  Te  Deum,  are  worthy  companions;— if  there  is  anything 
at  all  that  can  dispel  the  second  Reger-iegend,  it  is  this  group  of 
compositions.  If  T  remember  rightly,  it  was  the  melodious 
Bene:  I  ictus  that  seemed  particularly  to  affect  Dr.  Mason. 

The  sustained  grandeur,  mingled  with  deep  touches  of  a 
true  lyric  ecstasy,  that  is  discoverable  in  these  pieces  is  but  seldom 
equalled  in  the  voluminous  later  efforts  of  Reger.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mordant,  piquant  scherzi,  and  a  few  things  like 
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the  Moment  Musical  from  op.  69,  there  follows  a  general  level 
of  talk  that  is  calm  and  hectic  by  turns,  but  that  manages  to  say 
very  little  in  the  cod.  There  is  a  great  arid  desert  of  contra- 
puntal material,  in  which  a  theme  is  put  through  all  its  logical 
and  illogical  permutations  and  combinations — and  it  seems  to 
be  a  mere  matter  of  chance  if  the  result  will  be  fruitful;  sometimes 
indeed  the  merest  chance  evidently  produces  something  worth 
while,  as  in  the  unearthly  beauty  of  some  spots  in  the  Prelude 
in  E  from  op.  80.  If  anyone  wishes  to  observe  Reger  at  his 
worst,  at  moments  when  he  really  desencs  the  opprobrium  of 
the  second  legend,  he  should  look  at  the  Monologues,  op.  03,  and 
the  Suite,  op.  92,  Even  the  interminable  Rheinberger  was  seldom 
duller  and  muddier  than  this. 


If  we  now  make  a  short  excursion  through  some  ot  the  musical 
utterances  for  which  Reger  chose  a  different  medium  of  expres- 
sion from  that  of  his  beloved  organ,  we  shall  probably  find  our- 
selves reacting  generally  in  about  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
just  now.  Noble,  magnificent  moments  of  both  passion  and 
calm  will  alternate  with  dreary,  arid  stretches  of  the  most  deadly 
boredom.  Vital  differences  are  not  lacking,  however.  Many 
of  the  songs,  for  instance,  of  which  there  arc  over  three  hundred, 
seem  occasionally  to  come  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  brilliant  and 
flippant  conversationalist  that  their  author  really  was,  than  does 
anything  else  that  he  has  left  behind.  His  settings  of  light, 
fanciful  lyrics  are  perhaps  the  most  immediately  engaging  and 
attractive  things  he  has  done. 

His  sheer  cleverness  can  nowhere  be  observed  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  in  his  manifestations  of  humorous  psyrholotfinil 
insight  in  the  treatment  of  feminine  character  in  the  songs.  He 
seldom  chooses  to  take  either  women  or  the  theme  of  secular  love 
quite  seriously,  and  often  he  selects  lyrics  that  verge  pretty 
closely  on  the  forbidden  territory  of  the  salacious.  The  subtly- 
smiling  Reger  of  "Schmeichelka'Uclien,"  and  the  cleverly  whining 
parodist  of  "Strampelchen"  should  not  be  altogether  forgotten  even 
when  one  feels  prone  to  worship  the  creator  of  the  great  Organ 
Fantasia  on  "Straf  mich  nieht  in  deinem  Zorn."  There  is  also  a 
rare  simplicity  in  the  "Schlichte  Weisen,"  and  an  unsophisticated 
charm  about  the  "Wicgcnlicd,"  "Die  Nisc,"  and  "Das  Dorf." 

Many  of  the  songs  do  possess  the  real  Reger-undertone  of 
grave,  brooding  beauty,  such  as  the  "Liebe,"  "Grab,"  "Traum." 
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"Leben"  and  "Tod,"  in  which  the  expressive  melodic  line  is  raised 
against  an  accompaniment  that  always  provides  a  definite  and 
appropriate  mood-sctting.  The  piano  part  is  often  very  simple, 
particularly  for  idyllic  effects,  hut  occasionally  is  of  such  com- 
plexity as  almost  to  swamp  the  voice  as  it  manfully  wanders 
through  tie  mazes  and  swamps  of  the  Reger-harmony.  At  such 
moments  ire  begin  to  detect  ugain  the  dank,  dead  odor  of  the 
artistic  charnel-house.  .  . 

Let  us  not  dwell  on  the  unpleasant  theme  of  Reger's  many 
unmistakably  still-born  Lieder,  which  comprise  roughly  ahout 
one-third  of  all  his  songs.  Much  of  his  violin-music  is  also  rather 
pointless — but  it  is  fortunately  possible  to  see  what  the  man  was 
at  times  capable  of  accomplishing  in  this  field  by  listening  to 
Efrem  Zimbaiist's  phonographic  record  of  the  wonderfully  poetic, 
almost  heartrending  Andanlino  from  the  second  sonata  for  un- 
accompanied violin  from  op.  4S. 

It  is  very  easy  to  share  in  Franz  Kneisel's  enthusiasm  for 
the  string- quartet  in  E-flat,  which  was  played  here  early  in  1011, 
and  which  did  not  lose  in  effect  by  following  directly  one  of  the 
great  Beethoven- quartets.  Of  the  sonorous  Larghetto  Mr.  Knei- 
sel  said  at  the  time,  "There  is  no  other  quarter-movement  that 
so  sound*  over  to  the  audience."  The  Scherzo  exhibits  Reger 
as  the  unique  jester,  the  malicious  but  good-humored,  wonder- 
fully clever  satirist  and  clown,  and  the  final  Fugue  is  a  stupendous 
and  imposing  peroration.  As  I  think  back  upon  the  effect  of  the 
performance  of  this  composition,  I  become  convinced  that  it 
would  triumphantly  survive  a  well-deserved  resurrection. 

Of  Reger's  work  for  orchestra  it  is  also  possible  to  speak  at 
times  with  unqualified  admiration.  His  Symphonic  Prologue 
to  a  Tragedy  and  bis  Comedy-Overture  are  real  achievements, 
uniting  depth  of  feeling  with  formal  perfection  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  may  justly  consider  these  compositions  "classical," 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  His  orchestral  variations  and  his 
semi-romantic  later  suites,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  succumbed 
shamefully  to  the  influence  of  the  "invertebrate"  Debussy,  as 
he  once  called  the  Frenchman,  had  better  be  left  in  the  merciful 
darkness  of  the  forgotten.  Would  that  they  had  never  been 
called  out  of  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  unfulfilled! — 

The  same  wish  might  be  breathed  with  some  fervency  about 
many  of  the  choral  works,  particularly  the  numerous  "Ma'nnerchor- 
werke,"  which  seldom  rise  above  the  level  of  mediocre  hack- 
work, and  frequently  fall  below  it.  A  good  word  must  be  said, 
however,  for  such  creditable  performances  as  the  setting  of  the 
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one  hundredth  psalm,  op.  10fi,  and  "Die  Nonnen,"  op.  112. 
Things  like  the  "Gcsang  licr  Yerklarten,"  despite  the  gargantuan 
cuinpk'xity  o(  its  score  and  the  imposing  array  of  singers  and 
instruments  required  for  its  performance,  are  really  very  feeble. 

In  his  piano- music,  Regcr  has  been  particularly  unfortunate. 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  total  lack  of  popularity 
along  the  Main  Street  of  music  today.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  for  him,  likt-  Strauss,  not  to  have  written  anything  at  all 
for  the  piano.  The  readily  playable  pieces  are  nearly  all  dull; 
at  times  there  are  moments  of  calm  Brahmsian  beauty  which 
succumb  all  loo  ijiiickly  to  (lie  inevitable  fogs:iut-ss  ami  miijjgi- 
ness,  and  the  attempts  at  swiftness  and  gayety  sound  as  it  Messrs. 
Lebert  and  Starck  were  trying  to  add  a  series  of  modernist  i< — 
mildly  modernistic — exercises  to  their  famous  "Piano-School." 
The  themes  are  banal,  and  the  harmonic  daring  seldom  goes 
beyond  a  senseless  jumping  about  into  unrelated  tonalities. 
Rcger  seems  not  to  have  realized,  as  many  modern  followers  of 
the  Schumann  of  the  "Kindcrsecnen"  do.  that  a  composer  is 
often  judged  by  the  quality  of  his  easy  piano  pieces,  these  being 
the  most  marketable  article  that  he  can  produce.  And  one 
cannot  blame  people  for  waxing  imputient  over  the  "Aquorellen," 
"Aus  meinem  Tagebuch,"  and  the  inane  "Sonatinen." 

It  is  when  Rcger  spreads  his  imaginative  wings  and  dips 
gn'cdily  into  the  inkpot  thai  he  produces  lasting  work  for  the  piano. 
He  Was  a  remarkable  performer  himself,  by  all  accounts,  and  it  is 
in  those  works  which  he  wrote  in  complete  disregard  of  the  limi- 
tations of  the  ordinary  pianist  that  the  greater  Rcger  appears. 
This  is  unfortunate  for  the  composer,  for  capable  and  willing 
virtuosi  are  very  scarce.  The  "Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
theme  of  Bach,"  op.  81,  rank  with  the  best  that  he  has  done,  as 
do  the  great  Concerto  and  the  Beethoven- variations  for  two 
pianos,  but  who  has  heard  these  things  in  recent  years?  The 
lost  might  very  creditably  fill  an  honorable  place  in  many  a  two- 
piano  recital. 

The  dual  aspect  of  this  alternately  repelling  and  charming 
music  may  perhaps  be  fancied  as  a  reflection  of  the  man's  own 
personality.  As  we  try  to  bite  through  the  horny  crust  of  his 
technic  and  manner,  cracking  many  a  tooth  in  the  attempt  to 
get  at  the  delicious  meaty  kernel  that  we  firmly  believe  to  be 
inside,  we  must  often  think  of  the  man's  ungainly  physical  bulk, 
his  massive,  ponderous  frame,  bis  gviiiTalh-  impnimisiiu;  visible 
aspect— an  aspect  that  nevertheless  failed  to  disguise  completely 
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a  sharp,  delicate,  exuberant  mind,  and  a  spirit  that  passion- 
ately loved  truth  and  beauty.  As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  his 
music  and  uncover  great  stretches  of  Slygbui  liitlncss,  but  illu- 
minated here  and  there  by  the  clear  and  brilliant  flame  of  poetic 
genius,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  scowling  mask  of  the 
second  Reger-legend  that  covers,  and  indeed  threatens  to  ob- 
scure completely,  the  polished  man  of  the  world  and  the  fervent, 
mystical  man  of  God  that  are  combined  in  the  idol  of  the  first 
Reger-legend. 


It  remains  but  to  mention  the  Reger  swan-song.    Just  before 
his  death  there  appeared  in  Humeln  the  three  "OrgelstUcke," 
op.  145:  the  "Trauerode,"  "Dankpsalm,"  and  "Weihnachten." 
Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford's  war-sonata,  d'Indy's  war-sym- 
phony,  and   the  many  lesser  works  which  purport  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  fret  and  fever  of  the  past  struggle,  must 
fade  into  insignificance  beside  these  monuments  to  (he  tragedy 
that  happened  in  Central  Europe.    Written  when  all  Germany 
believed  implicitly  in  a  final  ovenvht'lminj;  victory,  it  i-  remark- 
ably enough  the  first  one  of  the  set,  the  Ode  of  Mourning, 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  died  in  battle,  that  fixes  the  domi- 
nant ground-tone  for  the  whole  group.    They  arc  all  pregnant 
with  sorrow,  with  despair,  with  anger  and  defiance,  with  the 
religious  ecstasy  of  resignation,  but  of  exultation  there  is  very 
little,  and  of  pure  joy  there  is  not  a  trace.    I  know  of  few  more 
dramatic  moments  in  music  than  that  in  the  Trauerode  when 
the  inconsolable  sorrow  and  the  wild  despair  first  expressed  is 
broken  by  the  strains  of  the  choral  "Was  Gott  tut,  das  ist  wohl- 
ut  very  bright,  registration;  or  when  in  the 
lerman  army)  the  furious  agitation 
the  opening  is  interrupted  by  a  recurrence  of  the  Trauerode- 
■od,  or  when  the  piece  sweeps  on  to  a  magnificent  declaration 
the  tune  "Lobe  den  Herren,  dn,  miicbtip  n  Konig  der  Ehren." 
■ihnachten  is  not  a  happy  succession  of  joyous  noEls;  it  is  defi- 
elv  the  war-time  Christ  mas -mood,  the  gloom  of  which  is  only 
ttially  dispelled  by  a  tour  deforce  of  poetry  and  ingenuity: 
:ombination  of  the  melodies  of  "Vom  Himmel  hoch"  and  of 
:  immortal  "Stille  Nacht,"  upon  which  it  closes.    Purest  and 
lest  poetry  is  in  these  pieces,  the  poetry  of  absolute  music — 
isic  for  its  own  sake — and  the  poetry  that  is  the  expression 
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of  the  tremendous  spiritual  tragedy  that  is  there  for  him  who  has 
ears  and  brain  and  heart  to  hear  and  understand  and  feel  it. 


It  is  time  for  a  fair  compromise.  Let  it  be  admitted  that 
Reger  has  done  things  to  merit  both  legends.  All  that  the  second 
legend  says  of  him  is  true  of  his  uninspired  moments,  but  if  we 
esamine  the  very  best  of  what  he  has  done,  there  will  doubtless 
be  discovered  enough  enduring  good  to  make  the  first  legend  sound 
very  plausible.  Certainly  he  bus,  at  times,  achieved  a  courageous 
brutality,  a  delicacy,  a  humanity,  and  a  rare  poetic  loveliness 
that  few  others  have  to  their  credit.  Sincerity  of  purpose  all 
must  grant  him.  He  was  essentially  of  his  age  and  generation 
in  his  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  darker  and  more  complex 
aspects  of  existence  and  in  his  rigid  eschewing  of  the  superficial; 
and  his  deeply-ingrained  religious  bent  represents  the  very  best 
of  the  many  gut>;l  ijualiUt's  tb;il  went  along  with  the  bad  to  make 
up  what  we  have  now  come  to  designate  as  "that  pre-war  Ger- 
man Kultur." 

Lacking  the  geniality  as  well  as  much  of  the  muddiness  of 
Brahms,  having  very  little  in  common  with  the  French  cult 
of  sublety  that  seems  lo  have  attracted  more  than  its  share  of 
admiration  and  imitation,  without  any  of  the  barbaric  splendor 
or  eastern  languor  of  the  modern  Russians,  and  violently  opposed 
to  the  theatricality  of  his  compeer  Strauss,  Reger  managed  to 
win  but  a  momentary  acclamation  and  has  since  passed  into 
obscurity.  A  slight  reaction  in  bis  favor  would  probably  bring 
real  pleasure  to  many  music-consumers  and  lasting  benefit  to 
many  music-practitioners.  Certainly  the  quality  of  the  music 
offered  in  many  of  our  churches  would  not  be  cheapened  by  the 
infusion  of  a  little  Reger. 

Both  of  the  legends  are  merely  legends:  both  are  false;  for 
this  man  was  neither  God  nor  Insect,  as  he  is  alternately  painted, 
but  a  fascinating  personality  possessing  both  godlike  and  spider- 
ish  attributes:  a  combination  of  amazing  strength  and  equally 
amazing  weakness,  of  charm  and  rcpulsivcness,  for  which  a  ner- 
vous age  like  the  present  should  really  make  some  show  of  in- 
terest, and  perhaps  also  of  gratitude. 
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EARLY  IRISH  BALLAD  OPERA  AND 
COMIC  OPERA 
By  W.  J.  LAWRENCE 


'HE  hour  is  ripe  for  vigorous  protest  against  the  spirit  of 


pedantry  which  is  invading  musico- dramatic  history,  that 


spirit,  for  example,  which  dictates  the  placing  of  the  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  operas  it)  the  category  of  musical  comedies. 
Among  the  essential  things  that  our  pastors  and  masters  have 
yet  to  grasp  is  the  fact  that  in  England  theatrical  nomenclature 
has  never  been  scientifically  determined  nor  scientifically  applied. 
One  might  safely  widen  the  scope  of  this  contention,  seeing  that 
it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  definition  of  any  particular  dramatic 
genre  which  would  be  thoroughly  descriptive  of  the  salient  qual- 
ities of  every  example  of  that  genre.  Times  change,  and  the 
precise  implication  of  theatrical  terms  changes  with  them.  It  is 
only,  perhaps,  in  the  Wagnerian  music-drama  that  an  ancient 
Greek  would  find  to-day  any  approximation  to  his  concept  of 
Tragedy. 

Theatrical  nomenclature,  then,  must  be  taken  at  its  face 
value.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  musico-dramatic  historian 
to  throw  the  classifications  of  old  on  the  Procustean  bed  and 
maim  them  in  accordance  with  some  hard-and-fast  principle. 
Nothing  but  confusion  can  ensue  from  such  a  course.  No 
matter  how  unscientific  many  of  them  now  appear,  the  labellings 
given  by  bygone  authors  to  their  wares  must  remain  sacrosant. 
It  is  not  our  duty  to  bring  them  up  to  date:  what  is  demanded 
of  us  is  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  they  conveyed  at  the 
particular  time  of  their  use. 

These  pronouncements  have  pertinent  application  to  the 
present  study.  Swayed  by  their  passion  for  scientific  determina- 
tion, latter-day  investigators  are  prone  to  ignore  the  obvious 
fact  that  all  vital  art-forms  have  growth  and  plasticity.  They 
attain  diuturnity  largely  because  they  have  not  been  cast  in 
rigid  moulds,  and  they  are  often  rejuvenated  by  sensible  experi- 
mentation. Through  failure  to  recognise  the  potency  of  these 
factors,  musico-dramatic  historians,  in  dealing  with  eighteenth- 
century  English  records,  have  had  to  confess  their  inability  to 
distinguish  between  early  ballad  opera  and  comic  opera,  finding 
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themselves  powerless — and  that  despite  a  superabundance  of 
data — to  formulate  a  broad  definition  of  either.1  Nothing, 
however,  but  our  tendency  towards  hairsplitting  raises  a  barrier 
in  the  way  of  a  clear  solution.  Bni;idly  speakiii*,",  "ballad  opera," 
together  with  its  variant,  "hall  ad -farce"  (the  term  usually  em- 
ployed when  tilt*  t'ult-rtiiiiiun'ibt  i\as  in  siujde-aet  form),  signified 
a  play  of  a  liiimornii.i.  suliric-ii]  or  pastoral  order  intermixed  with 
simple  song,  the  music  for  which  was  for  the  most  part  derived 
from  popular  ditties  of  the  street-ballad  type.  But,  as  no  rigid 
formula  had  sway,  both  original  music  of  a  light  order  and  pre- 
existent  music  of  more  scientific  quality  were  occasionally  pressed 
into  service.  On  the  other  hand,  elaborate  concerted  music  was 
eschewed,  being  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  singing 
player,  and  there  was  no  glimmering  of  orchestration,  the  band 
simply  following  the  voice.  Little,  however,  as  the  services  of 
the  composer  were  in  requisition,  he  could  not  he  wholly  dispensed. 
Though  the  primary  conception  of  ballad  opera  was  due  to  Allan 
Ramsay  and  worked  out  to  artistic  perfection  in  his  (lentil-  Sliep- 
herd,  historians  have  elected  to  see  the  archetype  in  The  Beggar's 
Opera  because  its  astonishing  vogue  in  1727  and  thereabouts 
firmly  established  the  genre.  Pepusch,  in  providing  Hay's  satire 
with  a  thematic  overture  based  on  the  borrowed  air,  "One  even- 
ing, having  lost  my  way,"  used  in  the  third  act,  set  a  fashion 
largely  followed,  though  the  average  early  ballad-opera  overture 
ivaa  little  better  than  an  artless  medley  of  popular  tunes. 

At  first  nothing  more  pretentious  than  an  elaboration  of  the 
ballad-opera  principle,  comic  opera  was  slow  in  emerging.  A 
powerful  object-lesson  showing  how  rich  comic  humour  could  be 
satisfactorily  allied  with  music  of  scientific  form  in  exclusively 
nici-icjil  drama  was  given  in  1  7;j ,  when  the  Giordiani  family 
delighted  the  town  at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent  Garden  in 
Italian  burlettas;  but,  deep  as  the  revelation  sunk  into  the  public 
mind  and  considerable  as  was  the  consequent  experimentation 
(especially  with  recitative  in  Edgar  ami  Emmclinc  and  The  Spring 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1761-2),  ballad  opera  pursued  its  course  un- 
affected, rendered  immune  from  assault  by  the  British  predilec- 
tion for  spoken  dialogue. 

Comic  opera  had  i 
1762  with  Bickerstaffe'i 
fact  that  it  presented  a  patchwork  plot  set  to  patchwork  music, 
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attained  a  success  and  a  long-sustained  popularity  unequalled 
save  by  The  Beggar's  Opera.  Though  the  tone  of  Arne  predom- 
inated (his  total  provision  being  eighteen  airs,  of  which  three  were 
new),  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  composers  fell  into  the  drag- 
net, from  Handel,  Galuppi  and  Geminiani  to  Boyce,  Howard 
and  Weldon.  Doubtless  out  of  compliment  to  his  native  country, 
Bickerstaffe  made  pleasant  use,  also,  of  two  popular  Irish  airs, 
"Larry  Grogan"  and  "St.  Patrick's  Day."  Recognising  that 
the  new  comic  opera  was  only  the  old  ballad  opera  in  disguise, 
he  claimed  in  his  dedication  to  Beard  the  tenor  "that  the  music 
is  more  pleasing  than  has  hitherto  appeared  in  compositions  of 
this  kind;  and  the  words  better  adapted,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  airs,  which  are  not  common  ballads,  than  could  be  expected, 
supposing  any  degree  of  poetry  to  be  preserved  in  the  versifica- 
tion." From  this  humble  beginning  progress  was  rapid.  In  a 
few  years  we  find  Bickerstaffe  providing  original  books  for  homo- 
geneous scores,  notably  The  Padlock  of  17ti8,  for  which  Dibdin 

was  the  composer.1 

Though  the  prime  differentiation  of  the  early  comic  opera 
lay  in  the  use  of  concerted  music  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
scene,  the  distinction  between  it  and  ballad  opera  was  not  so 
much  one  of  form  as  of  method.  Ballad  opera  was  designed  for 
the  player  who  could  sing,  comic  opera  for  the  singer  who  could 
make  some  attempt  at  acting.  The  latter  demanded  for  its 
adequate  representation  some  extension  of  the  personnel  of  the 
theatre,  practically  an  extra  vocal  staff.  Outside  London  this 
proved  a  check  to  its  immediate  popularity  and  tended  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  ballad  opera.  So  much  by  way  of  necessary  intro- 
duction. 

The  prevalent  impression  that  the  Irish  Stage  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  almost  wholly  parasitic,  depending  for  its 
dramatic  supply  on  London — nn  impression  largely  due  to  the 
iack  of  an  exhaustive  account  of  its  annals — is  simply  a  half- 
triitii,  distorting  the  historical  perspective.  My  present  purpose 
is  to  show  that  on  its  musico-dram;itic  side  the  old  Dublin  Staire. 
■was  mildly  creative,  attaining  at  one  juncture  the  distinction  of 
pioneer,  and  that,  if  Ireland  borrowed  liberally  from  England, 
she  also,  to  some  degree,  paid  back  in  kind. 

'One  ol  Bid«i*Ufff'a  earlv  [ollomn,  Richard  Cumbttland,  wu  tilt  Etat  to  mi 
tlir  tti-sn  "it.ii.W  ,■,„:„■.:;■.-    ■!,  :  :„- >.„. 

ITii.ii.  7,-hirii  gi!ktivl^'  IIl.iji  i  lomic  o;iiT-b,  ,'i  co-jiii:  '.p<7.:3  lii'.ti  ^:r-: 

'■  '     '    id  tlii^      r^^ttut^  fri>ii_  T'juliii':,  bill      Ii.ifu  liii' 

"- -  immco-draiaiiUc  historians  to 


ll  I'uroLlTkitl.l  i.n.1  |>r-<.i.:ir<-  i.l  fluudr;.       ;>  l- r -3  nlj  ■.['.'  [u 
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Procreative  as  was  the  success  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  on  its 
original  production  at  Rich's  theatre  in  1737,  its  vogue  in  Dublin 
when  brought  out  there  in  March,  1728,  proved  scarcely  less 
inspirational.  For  long  musically  starved,  possessing  no  opera- 
house,  passively  suffering  their  benightedness,  the  polite  inhab- 
itants of  the  gay  little  Irish  capital  suddenly  became  obsessed 
with  a  divine  discontent.  One  result  of  this  was  the  coming 
together  of  a  little  band  of  music-lovers  in  the  winter  of  1728  to 
establish  an  institution  akin  to  the  London  Academy  of  Music, 
"for  the  practice  of  Italian  Musick,"  a  movement  which  led  to 
the  erection  of  the  Crow  Street  Music  Hall  three  years  later. 
Meanwhile,  half  a  loaf  being  reckoned  better  than  no  bread,  a 
craze  arose  for  ballad  opera,  which,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
supplies  from  abroad,  the  players  strove  to  satisfy  with  wares  of 
local  manufacture.  It  was  then  that  Dublin  found  she  had 
to  pay  the  price  for  her  persistent,  degrading  West  British  syco- 
phancy— she,  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom  with  a  native 
parliament! — for  her  belief  that  nothing  was  good  dramatically 
which  lacked  the  London  hall-mark,  and  for  her  consequent  dis- 
couragement of  native  genius.  This  attitude  had  made  it 
impossible  for  the  working  Irish  dramatist  to  earn  his  living 
in  his  own  country:  creativeness  became  the  prerogative  of  the 
occasional  dilettante. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  however,  originality  was  not  a  sine 
qua  non  of  ballad  opera.  Appropriation  was  the  essence  of  the 
genre,  and  if  the  music  could  be  stolen,  why  not  the  book?  So, 
at  any  rate,  thought  a  facetious  Dublin  hunchback,  one  Charles 
Coffey,  who  hud  a  pretty  knack  of  writing  satirical  prologues  and 
epilogues  for  the  playhouse  and  for  Stretch's  puppet-shew,  and 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  ballad  operas. 
His  was  the  eventual  good  fortune  to  concoct  the  rollicking,  long- 
lived  Devil  to  Pay,  which,  however,  did  not  see  the  light  in  Ireland, 
as  Coffey,  like  others  of  his  croft,  once  he  had  become  full-fledged, 
took  wings  and  flew  across  the  Channel. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  little  hunchback  must 
be  saddled  with  the  responsibility  of  the  first  Irish -produced 
ballad  opera.  One  searches  among  his  acknowledged  works  in 
vain  for  anything  half  so  bad  as  this  Chuck,  or  The  School  Boy's 
Opera,  produced  at  Smock  Alley  on  January  87,  1729,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Lewis  Layfield,  the  original  Irish  Captain  Macheath,  and 
seemingly  not  acted  a  second  time.  When  published  in  London 
in  1738,  this  puerility  bore  the  name  of  Colley  Cibber  as  author, 
an  attribution  which  had  no  more  justification  than  that  it  was 
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probably  based  on  one  of  his  comedies.  One  is  the  more  inclined 
to  doubt  Coffey's  culpability,  inasmuch  as  there  are  signs  and 
tokens  (as  we  shall  see  anon)  that  he  had  a  youthful  rival  in  the 
field.  Added  to  this,  his  first  acknowledged  ballad  opera  was 
already  in  the  Smock  Alley  manager's  hands  awaiting  production, 
had  in  fact  been  delivered  in  October,  1728.  Strange  to  say, 
although  a  much  superior  effort  to  Chuck,  its  initial  failure  was 
almost  as  decisive.  Written  in  three  acts  and  bearing  the  happy 
title  of  The  Beggar's  Wedding,  it  was  produced  at  Smock  Alley  on 
March  24, 1730,  and  played  three  times,  the  third,  to  a  poor  house, 
for  the  author's  benefit  (evidently  the  sole  return  for  his  labours). 
Like  the  child-souls  in  The  Blue  Bird,  Irish  theatrical  criticism 
was  waiting  to  be  born,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  time  yield 
little  information  as  to  the  merits  or  success  of  the  first  original 
musical  productions.  Coffey  himself  has,  however,  boldly  re- 
vealed the  main  cause  of  his  opera's  failure.  Not  content  with 
putting  on  the  piece  when  most  of  the  "quality"  were  out  of  town, 
the  players  destroyed  its  whole  raiion  d'ilre  by  cutting  out  the 
quaint  ceremony  of  the  beggar's  wedding  and  six  of  the  characters 
in  the  last  act.  There  were  doubtless  enough  people  in  town  to 
make  the  thing  a  success  had  they  had  the  mind,  but  the  old 
West  British  prejudice  against  the  native  author  surged  upper- 
most, causing  those  who  had  swallowed  the  camel  of  vulgarity 
presented  in  The  Beggar's  Opera  to  strain  at  the  gnat  of  low  hu- 
mour dancing  and  darting  through  Coffey's  piece.  Coffey,  him- 
self, frankly  acknowledges  that  he  was  inspired  by  Gay's  satire, 
but  is  silent  as  to  any  other  source,  and  those  who,  arguing  from 
bis  later  facile  custom,  suspect  appropriation,  have  not  been  able 
to  justify  their  attitude.  It  may  be  that  he  was  not  incapable 
of  originality,  nay,  at  first  attained  it,  but  found  the  game  not 
worth  the  candle. 

Ill-satisfied  with  its  Smock  Alley  production,  Coffey  lost  no 
time  in  publishing  The  Beggar's  Wedding  locally  in  self-defence. 
Issued  by  Powell  with  nn  etched  frontispiece  representing  one 
of  the  scenes  in  the  piece,  and  audaciously  dedicated  "to  the  Pro- 
vost, Fellows  and  the  rest  of  the  Learn 'd  Society  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,"  the  ill-treated  ballad  opera  presents  in  its  first  printed 
form  a  revealing  preface  from  which  I  have  already  drawn  some 
important  particulars.' 

Coffey  was  lucky  in  his  indignation,  for  the  circulation  of 
bis  opuscule  led  to  the  production  of  his  ballad  opera  in  London. 

>0nl?  one  titmplnr  of  tbt  Dublin  cditiuc  of  17!B  is  known,  tkat  in  the  lolj 
collection  in  the  National  Library  of  Ireland, 
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Think  of  it!  Within  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  period  when  Dublin 
first  saw  Gay's  pioneering  satire,  this  helplessly  dependent  stage 
(as  it  was  generally  considered)  had  returned  an  acceptable  ex- 
ample of  the  genre  to  the  source.  Produced  at  the  I  lay  market 
in  the  summer  of  1T29  in  Its  original  three-act  form,  Coffey's 
piece  was  transferred  to  Drury  Lane  on  July  4  and  given  there 
with  success  as  Phabe,  or  The  Beggar's  Wedding,  in  single-act  form 
but  practically  with  no  elimination.  Not  only  that,  but  it  bore 
revival  in  London  and  Dublin  considerably  after  the  period  of 
its  author's  death,  an  event  which  happened  in  1715. 1 

Such  was  the  rage  for  ballad-music  in  Dublin  created  by  the 
vogue  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  that  it  even  led  to  resort  to  a  new 
kind  of  epilogue.  At  Smock  Alley,  in  1730  and  after,  we  find  Mrs. 
Sterling,  the  original  Irish  Polly  Pcachum,  delivering  topical 
epilogues  specially  written  for  her,  in  the  course  of  which  she  sang 
two  or  three  appropriate  ditties  set  to  familiar  airs. 

Now  and  again  one  has  difficulty  in  determining  whether  an 
early  ballad  opera  played  simultaneously  in  both  countries  had 
its  first  production  on  the  London  or  the  Dublin  stage.  Where 
the  evidence  favours  Dublin,  one  sometimes  suspects  that  all  the 
evidence  has  not  come  to  hand.  In  1704  Farquhar  and  Motteui 
adapted  from  the  French  for  production  at  Drury  Lane  a  capital 
farce  called  The  Stage  Coach,  which  some  person  over  a  score  of 
years  later  converted  into  a  long-popular  ballad  opera.  Genest's 
first  trace  of  the  latter  in  England  is  at  the  Goodman's  Fields 
Theatre  on  February  92,  1731.  Assuming  that  it  had  not  been 
performed  on  the  London  stage  much,  if  at  all,  earlier,  the  ballad 
opera  must  have  first  seen  the  light  in  Ireland.  It  was  given  at 
Smock  Alley  on  April  2,  1780,  for  the  combined  benefit  of  the 
Widow  Eastham  and  Mr.  Lc  Roux,  the  bos-keeper,  and  repeated 
("never  performed  here  but  once")  on  May  13,  17S1,  for 
Thomas  Griffith's  benefit.  Griffith  might  possibly  have  been 
its  contriver,  as  he  was  a  graceful  song-writer,  some  of  his  lyrics 
being  preserved  it)  Allan  Ramsay's  collection.  When  The  Stage 
Coack  was  given  for  his  benefit  it  was  announced  as  "altered 
after  the  manner  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  with  gentle  and  humor- 
ous songs,  properly  adapted  to  old  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
tunes."  It  might  be  dangerous  to  assume  that  the  use  of  Irish 
times  points  to  an  Irish  origin  {The  Beggar's  Opera  had  one  or  two 
acknowledged  Irish  airs),  J  nit.  il  :lL  least  favours  I  lie  sufipusil  ion. 

T*«  Ucnar'r  HWJi'jt;  ni  thiicc  rcprlottd  in  Lend™,  tntclhct  with  the  H»J- 
market  p    I  a    (  !  vc^tl  music 
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Most  Irish  ballad- op  era  writers  drew  to  some  extent  on  popular 
native  music,  even  though  they  rarely  discussed  Irish  themes. 
It  is  quite  possible  also  that  the  English  and  Irish  versions  of  The 
Stage  Coach  were  independent,  for  whereas  the  Smock  Alley  piece 
was  in  one  act,  the  Goodman's  Fields  version,  according  to 
Genest,  was  in  two  acts,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  original 
farce.1 

In  1731,  Madame  Vioiante,  the  famous  rope-dancer,  who 
now  lives  m  memory  chiefly  us  the  first  exploiter  of  Peg  Woffing- 
ton's  talents,  bad  a  booth  in  a  back  garden  in  Dame  Street,  Dub- 
lin, much  patronised  by  the  elite  of  the  capital,  where,  besides 
exhibitions  of  acrobatism  and  dancing  by  Madame's  foreign 
troupe  of  funambulists,  farces  and  slight  musical  pieces  were 
given.  Early  in  January,  1739,  there  was  produced  there  a  new 
and  anonymous  ballad  opera  in  two  acts,  entitled  The  Cobbler  of 
Preston,  based  on  Charles  Johnson's  sixteen-year-old  Drury  Lane 
farce  of  the  same  name.  With  one  exception,  the  players  were 
ail  cleverly  trained  local  children,  and  the  novelty  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  Little  Peggy  WofSngton  was  seen  as  Cicely 
Gundy,  the  country  alewife,  Madame  Violante's  daughter  as 
Kit's  wife,  and  Master  Peters  in  the  onerous  character  of  Kit  Sly, 
the  drunken  cobbler,  Shakespeare's  humourist  at  third  hand.  So 
happy,  indeed,  proved  tbe  production  that  the  book  of  the  ballad 
opera  was  published  locally  by  the  uoted  George  Faulkuer  in  the 
following  February.1 

Misled  by  the  recollection  that  the  jovial  hunchback  after- 
wards had  a  Merry  Cobbler  produced  (and  damned)  at  Drury 
Lane,  one  at  first  guesses  Coffey  as  the  coneocter,  and  one  is  wrong. 
Is'ot  only  does  the  prologue  indicate  that  "our  youthful  author" 
was  a  novice  at  the  game,  but  it  indulges  in  a  sly  dig  at  the  author 
of  The  Beggar's  Wedding.  "Even  Coffey's  farces  have  been  acted 
twice"  it  advances  apologetically.  Hence  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  The  Cobbler  cf  Preston  was  the  work  of  William 
Dunkin,  a  young  student  who  had  just  taken  his  M.  A.  at  Trinity 
and  who  had  a  reputation  in  his  salad  days  for  foolish  acts  and 
witty  poems.  It  is  known  for  certain  that  Dunkin  about  this 
time  wrote  prologues  for  Violante's  fartes  and  plays  for  Stretch's 
puppet-shew.  In  after  years  he  became  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a 
friend  of  Swift,  and  one  of  the  ablest  Latin  poets  of  his  time. 

At  Smock  Alley  on  May  IB,  173!,  was  produced  for  Lay- 
field's  benefit  a  trivial,  short-lived  pilce  de  circonstuiiee  in  ballad - 
T*i  Slo[<  Cant*  In  iU  baUsd-opera  Inrm  wai  •wmlnjlj  naver  pnbliihtd. 
•Elemplar  in  the  July  oollecllon  in  Ihc  National  Library  of  Ireland. 
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opera  form  called  Johnny  Bow-wow,  or  The  Wished  (Iraiedigger. 
Mr.  Bow-wow.  whose  real  name  has  unfortunately  not  come  down 
to  us,  was  then  lying  in  durance  vile  for  stealing  corpses  for  stu- 
dents' use  out  of  graveyards,  and  suffered  transportation  for  his 
uncanny  commercial  enterprise  a  few  weeks  later. 

Irish  ballad-opera  productiveness  was  now  perceptibly  slow- 
ing down.  Coffey  had  betaken  himself  to  London,  and,  thanks 
to  the  competition  which  arose  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
Aungier  Street  theatre,  a  taste  had  been  created  for  better  tilings. 
In  173S  Handel's  Ada  and  Galatea  was  given  at  the  new  house  with 
an  increased  orchestra,  followed  not  long  after  by  Saturday- 
night  performances  of  screnatas,  etc.,  in  which  Signora  Maria 
Negri  sang.  But  taste  is  the  prerogative  of  the  few  and  there 
still  remained  a  considerable  demand  for  popular  music.  Thus, 
at  Aungier  Street  on  February  0,  1786,  there  was  produced  "for 
the  benefit  of  the  author"  (an  announcement  which  implies  that 
the  author  had  hired  the  house  for  the  occasion),  as  afterpiece 
to  Hamlet,  a  ballad  opera  in  one  act,  entitled  The  Medley.  The 
announcement  added  "with  a  new  comick  Medley  Overture, 
composed  by  Mr.  I'relure  [sic]  and  the  songs  of  the  farce  set  by 
Mr.  Gladwin."  The  outhor,  who  was  possibly  Irish,  considering 
the  place  of  production,  kept  discreetly  in  the  background.  There 
was  also  the  "N.B.  The  late  Mr.  Purcell's  three-part  Musical 
Catch  beginning  'Sum  up  all  the  delights,  etc'  is  to  be  sung  by 
three  voices  in  the  farce."  Neither  of  the  two  composers  men- 
tioned was  then  living  in  Ireland.  Peter  Prelleur  was  then  play- 
ing the  harpsichord  in  the  Goodman's  Fields  orchestra  and 
Thomas  Gladwin  was  organist  at  Vaushall  Gardens.  One  can 
only  assume  that  The  Medley  was  a  wretched  production,  for 
notwithstanding  that  the  vivacious  Peg  Woffington  "created" 
the  part  of  Betty,  it  was  never  heard  of  after. 

A  few  records  of  original  productions  exist  whose  accuracy 
cannot  be  vouched  for  by  the  conscientious  historian.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  a  ballad  opera  in  one  act  by  Samuel  Davcy, 
called  fVhittington  and  His  Cat,  was  produced  at  Aungier  Street 
on  December  13,  1739.  Also  that  before  its  performance  at 
Covent  Garden  on  November  98,  1760.  Bickerstaffe  and  Arne's 
Thomas  and  Sally,  or  The  Sailor's  Return,  had  been  brought  out  in 
Duhlin.  In  neither  case  has  careful  research  on  my  part  resulted 
in  confirmation  of  the  statement.  Of  Wkittington  and  Hie  Cat 
there  is  absolutely  no  trace,  and  Thomas  and  Salty  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acted  in  Ireland  before  its  performance  at 
Smock  Alley  on  April  87,  1761. 
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Once  Dublin  began  to  get  a  good  supply  of  light  musical 
entertainment  from  London,  little  encouragement  was  given  to 
native  production,  and  few  among  the  later  locally- produced 
ballad  operas  were  of  any  particular  moment.  At  Smock  Alley 
on  November  2(i,]730,  was  produced  by  way  ol  afterpiece  a  curious 
ballad  opera  in  one  act  by  William  Hammond,  entitled  The 
Preceptor,  or  The  Loves  of  Ahehrd  &  Heioiae,  which  failed  to  sur- 
vive its  first  night.  Its  fate  ii  not  surprising,  seeing  rliat  no  more 
unsuitable  subject  for  humorous  discussion  could  well  be  fastened 
upon.  But  the  author  thought  its  ill-success  wholly  due  to 
deficiencies  in  flic  performance,  and  published  the  piece  in  self- 
defence.  Probably  the  Dublin  playgoer  of  this  period  was  in 
extremely  critical  mood.  A  frost  of  unprecedented  severity  had 
set  in,  and  not  all  the  extra  stoves  pressed  into  service  could  make 
the  theatres  comfortable.  Thus  it  was  that  the  production  of 
Matthew  Gardiner's  new  ballad  opera  The  Sharpers,  or  Female 
Matchmaker  had  to  be  twice  postponed,  and  after  being  first 
announced  for  performance  at  Smock  Alley  on  December  31, 
1730,  ultimately  saw  the  light  at  Aungier  Street  on  February  21, 
1740.  And  even  after  all  this  ado,  the  mountain  only  brought 
forth  a  mouse.  At  Smock  Alley  oo  the  following  March  13, 
William  Estc,  the  player,  produced  for  his  own  hencfit  a  ballad 
farce  in  one  act  from  his  own  pen,  called  A  Cure  for  Jealousy. 
Some  account  of  Este  is  given  by  Chetwood,  the  old  prompter, 
in  his  quaint  "'General  History  of  the  Stage."  A  pleasing  singer, 
he  died  of  a  disease  called  "too  much  good  company"  in  1743. 

On  April  1C,  1741,  was  produced  at  Aungier  Street  an  amusing 
little  ballad  opera  of  four  characters,  described  in  the  bills  as  a 
"'Comi-Fam-Humoroiis-Operal  ical-IVlit  ical  Burlesque  Scene  on 
the  present  posture  uf  affairs"  :md  entitled  The  Queen  uf  Spain,  or 
Furinetti  at  Madrid,  with  the  author.  Jemmy  Worsdale,  as  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  This  lively  piece  de  circonstance,  founded  on 
the  famous  costrato's  happy  experience  at  the  Spanish  court,1 
hit  the  public  fancy  and  was  repealed  several  times.  Printed 
in  Dublin  shortly  after  its  production,'  it  was  revived  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  April  1744.  Worsdale  was  an  itinerant  portrait- 
painter  with  a  happy  knack  of  song-writing  and  some  gifts  of 
humorous  characterisation  which  he  availed  of  occasionally  in 
making  sporadic  appearances  on  the  stage.  A  specimen  of  his 
easel-work— an  appallingly  bad  conversation- piece  of  the  Dub- 
lin Hell-Fire  Club— is  preserved  in  the  National  Gallery  of 

-K..r  d'llLiili.  L  ■.'  IIOL^rLli;  .l/cr:'jf'<  rj<"  llu-  .Vi.-i-ji'  n-,Jr„-  il^:!!!'.  J,  1^0-424. 
■An  exemplar  ii  in  the  Holiday  colltclion  in  th*  Roy«l  Iriib  Academy  (Vol.  180). 
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Ireland.  His  own  full-length  portrait  has  be™  drawn  with  surer 
strokes  in  the  mordant  pages  of  Letitia  I'ilkington's  Memoirs. 

But  of  all  the  later  Dublin-produced  ballad  operas,  undoubt- 
edly the  most  noteworthy  was  Henry  Brooke's  Jack  the  Giant 
QvelleT,  an  allegorical  satire  in  five  acts  brought  out  at  Smock 
Alley  on  March  27,  1749,  and  prohibited  by  the  Lords  Justices 
after  the  first  performance.  Brooke  was  not  the  man  to  indulge 
in  offensive  personalities,  but  there  were  sundry  sly  digs  at  those 
occupying  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  "most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured."  Dublin  was  thus  deprived  for  the  time  being  of  a 
piquant  musical  entertainment  as  melodious  as  it  Was  biting. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Lampe,  the  composer,  had  just  been  giving 
a  season  of  English  Opera  at  Smock  Alley,,  there  were  several 
good  singers  in  the  cast,  including  Mrs.  Lampe  and  Mrs.  Storer. 
In  the  circumstances  the  town  had  to  solace  itself  as  best  it 
could  with  the  vocal  music,  which  the  enterprising  Sam  Lee  of 
Dame  Street  lost  no  time  in  publishing.1  Brooke  wrote  all  the 
dialogues  in  his  allegory  in  rhymed  couplets,  and  in  his  slashing 
satirical  songs  paid  Gay  the  sincercst  form  of  flattery.  The 
songs  were  all  set  to  popular  airs,  many  of  them  already  heard 
in  ballad  opera.  From  the  wealth  of  Irish  melody  several  drafts 
were  made,  including  "Oroo  Dremendoo,"  "Grania  mueil"  and 
"Ballinamony  oroo."  One  feature  of  the  setting  is  both  unique 
and  inexplicable.  Two  airs  ("Ye  Commons  and  Peers"'  and 
My  Minny  thought  lang")  were  used  tiviee  for  different  songs. 
Brooke's  labours,  however,  were  not  wholly  wasted.  In  March, 
1757,  an  altered  version  of  Jack  the  Giant  QueUer  was  brought  out 
at  Smock  Alley  and  played  for  five  nights. 

Exactly  a  year  previously  an  interesting  ballad-farce  was 
produced  at  the  same  theatre,  but  unfortunately  it  was  never 
printed  and  few  details  regarding  it  have  come  down  to  us.  Dr. 
Arne  had  been  conducting  a  well-appreciated  operatic  season  in 
the  city  and  for  his  benefit  on  March  30,  1756.  announced  Camus, 
together  with  "a  Farce  (never  acted  before)  called  The  Pin- 
cushion; Being  n  Manuscript  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Gay's, 
Author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera.  The  songs  adapted  to  favourite 
Ballad  Airs  of  Mr.  Arne's.    The  characters  by  Mr.  Sadler,  Mrs. 

IVuri,  ;nrai.  Vol.  IV,  is  to  b~  fuunS  till-  tut  ill  tilt  Stored  vtrsi™  of  I?.",;  uehL.t  tiilr. 
l.Mc  John  r.,:,l  the  Ciant.     A„  fjc 
IJSI^iD  the  Royal  Irlih  Acodemj 
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Pye,  Miss  E.  Young,  and  Miss  Brent,  etc."1  Seeing  that  Gay 
whs  long  since  dead,  it  was  certainly  politic  of  Faulkner's  Dublin 
Journal  to  assure  the  public  in  a  separate,  (and  doubtless  in- 
spired) paragraph  that  The  Pincushion  was  undoubtedly  from 
his  pen.  But  later  it  fails  to  vouchsafe  us  any  estimate  of  the 
mysterious  ballad-farce's  merits,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard  of 
it  afterwards. 

Injurious  as  it  longed  proved  to  the  interests  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  and  of  the  players,  the  Italian  burletta  season  which 
began  at  Smock  Alley  in  December,  1761,  with  a  performance  of 
La  Cascina,  had  a  momentous  outcome,  historically  considered. 
It  led  to  keen  theatrical  rivalry  and  occasioned  the  production 
in  Dublin  of  the  first  English  burletta.  Written  by  Kane  O'Hara, 
a  brilliant  Irish  wit  and  a  noted  musical  amateur,  this  mytho- 
logical whimsicality  in  strict  Italianate  form,  j M idas,  was  produced 
at  Crow  Street  on  January  22,  176!,  amidst  a  chorus  of  laughter 
and  approbation  which  echoed  and  reechoed  through  several 
generations,'  Although  the  origin  of  English  burletta  falls  out- 
side the  present  investigation,  I  feel  constrained  to  give  some 
details  concerning  O'Hara's  happy  adaptation  of  the  foreign 
genre,  not  only  because  he  had  followed  the  method  of  ballad- 
opera  writers  in  setting  his  songs  to  old  airs,"  but  for  the  reason 
that  Midas,  in  its  frequent  resort  to  concerted  music,  bridged  the 
gap  between  ballad  opera  and  comic  opera.  Avoiding  spoken 
dialogue,  O'Hara  wrote  his  recitative  in  rhymed  couplets,  and 
the  vogue  of  his  creation  determined  for  long  the  precise  mould 
of  English  burletta.  Thus,  Bickerstaffe's  lie  Would  if  he  Could; 
or  an  Old  Fool  Worse  than  any  (1771).  falls  strictly  into  line. 

Later,  however,  the  term  burletta  was  given  a  looser  interpre- 
tation and  grew  in  time  to  be  almost  meaningless  * 

Between  the  production  at  Covent  Garden  in  1761  of  Lone 
in  a  Village,  the  first  English  comic  opera,  and  of  Tit  for  7  of,  or 
The  Cadi  Gulled,  the  first  Irish  comic  opera,  a  period  of  over  four 
years  elapsed.    The  latter  saw  the  light  at  Crow  Street  on  January 

^      >Cf.  Dr.  W.  H^Gnttu^lood  on  "Dr.  Ane'l  VliiU  to  DobUn"  In  Tht  If ufeol 
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90,  176C,  and  was  once  repeated  a  week  later.  Who  wrote  it,  one 
cannot  say:  no  details  are  given  in  the  announcement  save  the 
cast.  Muhon  played  Darah;  Mrs.  Mahon.  Zehmrn;  and  La 
Spilettu,  Balkis.  La  Spiletta,  be  it  noted,  was  the  popular  agno- 
men of  Signora  Nieolina  Giordani,  the  arch  burlctta  vocalist, 
originally  bestowed  upon  her  some  years  previously  because  of  her 
delightful  impersonation  of  a  character  so  called  in  Oli  Avian ti 
Gelori.  After  establishing  her  reputation  in  Dublin  in  foreign 
burlettas,  she  had  now  begun  to  sing  and  act  in  English  and  was 
even  seen  as  Madge  in  Love  in  a  Village. 

U  is  noteworthy  Hint  while  many  London-produced  comic 
operas  were  transferred  to  the  Dublin  stage  about  this  period 
with  considerable  rapidity,  owing  to  lite  keen  rivalry  between 
Barry  and  Mossop,  not  all  proved  on  their  reproduction  to  he 
identical  with  their  originals.  Copyright  and  stage-right  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  then  non-existent,  and  anything 
could  be  appropriated  with  impunity  on  which  hands  could  be  laid. 
There  was,  however,  one  difficulty.  Though  the  books  of  operas 
were  generally  published  immediately  after  production,  the  music 
frequently  remained  for  long  in  manuscript — and  the  music  of 
comic  operas  was  only  in  part  of  the  familiar  ballad-opera  order. 
Hence,  Dublin  had  an  extraordinary  experience  when  the  two 
rival  managers  came  to  produce  Bickerstaffe's  The  Maid  of  Hie 
3liil  within  a  couple  of  months  of  its  appearance  at  Covent  Garden; 
Arnold's  original  score  being  unprocurable,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  reset  the  songs.  The  first  in  the  field  is  not  always 
the  victor,  and  Barry's  version,  brought  out  at  Crow  Street  on 
March  25,  1765,  proved  a  miserable  and  wholly  disappointing 
panticeiu.  Next  evening.  Mossop  of  Smock  Alley,  who  had 
discreetly  kepi  his  own  counsel,  sprung  a  surprise  on  the  town 
and  overwhelmed  his  rival  by  producing  Bickerstaffe's  opera  with 
an  entirely  new  score  by  Toramaso  Giordani.  Much  as  one  has 
to  take  the  newspaper  puffery  of  those  days  with  a  grain  of  salt, 
there  was  probably  a  larger  measure  of  truth  in  a  correspondent's 
contention  in  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal  to  the  effect  that,  unlike 
the  Crow  Street  melange,  Giordani's  score  echoed  the  sense  and 
lent  itself  to  happy  rendering,  having  been  composed  with  an 
eye  to  the  capacity  of  the  executants. 

Most  facile  and  prolific  of  composers,  this  Toramasri  Giordani 
had  come  to  Dublin  in  the  spring  of  17(U  with  his  sister,  l.a  Spi- 
letta. and  other  members  of  the  gifted  Giordani  family.  He  was 
fated  to  exercise  for  long  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  musical 
culture  of  the  cily,  and  to  wriie  his  name  [urge  in  Irish  nuisico- 
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dramatic  annals  both  as  composer  and  manager.  Demands  of 
space  preclude  discussion  of  more  than  a  tithe  of  his  work  in  the 
present  survey.1  A  new  comic  nperii  fur  which  lie  composed  all 
the  music  was  produced  at  Smock  Alley  on  April  Si,  1766,  when 
he  himself  presided  at  the  harpsichord.  It  was  called  Love  in 
Disguise  and  came  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Lucas,  a  young  Trinity 
College  graduate  and  the  son  of  a  distinguished  patriot.  Of  its 
merits  we  know  nothing,  but  seeing  that  the  University  students 
trooped  down  to  the  theatre  on  the  opening  night  to  give  the  ven- 
ture a  good  send-off  and  that  notabilities  like  Tenducci  and  Miss 
Catley  figured  in  the  cast,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opera 
attained  considerable  popularity,  and  that,  too,  despite  lingering 
traces  of  that  old  West-British  prejudice  which  had  so  long  per- 
sisted in  throwing  cold  water  on  native  effort.  Hence,  encourage- 
ment at  Inst  began  to  be  given  to  artistic  initiative.  On  Febuary 
85,  1787,  was  produced  at  Crow  Street  an  anonymous  comic 
opera  entitled  Phiilis  at  Court,  the  score  by  Giordani,  an  altera- 
tion of  The  Capricious  Loners  of  Lloyd  and  Rush,  a  Drury  Lane 
production  of  some  two  years  previous,  taken  from  the  Caprices 
d" Amour  of  Favart.  With  Madame  Cremonini  and  La  Spiletta 
in  the  cast,  the  new  production  met  with  some  favour.  But  one 
does  not  know  why  its  book  should  have  been  published  a  little 
later  in  London  and  in  London  alone.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
opera  on  the  English  stage.  The  preface,  however,  is  note- 
worthy, since  it  illustrates  the  influences  beinfi  rapidly  brought 
to  bear  on  primitive  comic  opera,  with  resulting  approaches  to 
full  scientific  form.    We  read,  inter  alia: 

In  order  to  make  that  piece  [The  Capricious  Lotert]  entertaining 
(and  in  conformity  with  the  Italian  burlH t.-ii  musical  dialogues  have 
been  added  towards  the  end  of  each  act;  these  are  known  atiume;  the 
Italians  l>y  tin:  ivoril  fiftutt.  and  are  deertn.'il  indisjiensalily  T]eci'"ary  in 
nu  entertainment  of  this  sort. 

Once  more  Ireland  had  pioneered  the  way.  Beyond  the 
meagre  information  yielded  by  advertisements,  of  the  next  new 
production  little  is  known.  For  Walter  Clagget'a  benefit  at 
Smock  Alley  early  in  May,  1767,  was  produced  a  comic  opera  in 
two  acts  entitled  The  Power  of  Sympathy,  or  The  Innocent  Lovers. 
Himself  a  musician.  Walter  was  a  brother  of  the  more  conspicuous 
Charles  Clagget,  then  leader  of  the  Smock  Alley  orchestra  and 

'For  more  exhaustive  particulate  lut-  u:/  urli;!.\  "Tuirmir.:..  Giur.ltini:  &□  Italina 
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best  remembered  now  as  a  musical  inventor.1  lie  kept  a  music 
shop  in  Castle  Street,  whence  he  issued  in  1769  a  Collection  of 
Catches  selected  for  the  Dublin  I'hilh.rmomc  ditch  Club. 

On  May  18,  1771,  at  a  time  when  the  Irish  Capital  had  an 
embarrassment  uf  riches  in  choice  of  three  theatres,  and  playgoers 
became  all  the  more  difficult  to  please,  an  indifferent  new  ballad 
opera  called  The  Fair  American,  announced  as  by  a  Dublin  Lady,1 
was  brought  out  at  Crow  Street  and  met  with  the  fate  it  merited. 
After  a  second  performance  for  the  author's  benefit  a  fortnight 
later,  when  new  airs  had  been  provided,  it  was  crammed  at  once 
into  Oblivion's  wallet.  It  was  not  that  Dublin  had  outgrown  the 
taste  for  ballad  opera,  but  ballad  opera  had  now  to  be  super- 
latively good  to  stand  comparison  with  comic  opera. 

At  the  same  theatre  on  March  24,  1772,  Henry  Lucas,  after 
a  six-years'  cessation,  returned  to  the  assault  with  a  comic  opera 
entitled  The  Triumph  of  Vanity,  for  which,  as  an  inspired  paragraph 
notifies  us,  "the  admirable  airs  were  composed  by  Sip.  Tenducci, 
when  in  this  city,  out  of  his  particular  regard  for  the  author." 
This  intimation  was  calculated  to  give  a  decided  fillip  to  curiosity, 
seeing  that  Ferdinando  Tenducci,  oblivions  of  his  major  dis- 
qualification for  matrimony,  had  created  a  sensation  in  the  town 
a  lustrum  earlier  by  running  off  with  and  marrying  his  pupil,  the 
sixteen-year-old  daughter  of  Counsellor  Maunsell.s  Nevertheless, 
one  cannot  find  that  the  opera  survived  its  third  night  (April  7), 
when  it  was  given  for  the  author's  benefit. 

Eighteenth-century  Dublin  never  showed  any  particular 
partiality  for  theatrical  mirroring  of  its  own  life,  and  to  chance 
upon  an  Irish-produced  play  or  opera  with  the  scene  laid  at  home 
comes  upon  the  investigator  like  thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  A 
production  of  this  rare  order,  which  managed  to  survive  the  three 
nights  neeessarv  to  bring  in  the  author  some  return,  took  place 
at  Smock  Alley  on  November  26,  1772.  This  novelty  was  a 
comic  opera  dealing  with  contemporary  Irish  life,  called  The 
Milesian,  and  the  characters,  bearing  such  names  as  Donagh 
O'Mara  and  Captain  Tirlagh  O'Regai),  were  thoroughly  redolent 
of  the  soil.  In  the  advertisements  there  was  preliminary  appeal 
to  nmor  yalrur,  it  being  announced  that,  the  dresses  were  wholly 
of  Irish  manufacture  and  that  the  overture  consisted  of  a  medley 

'For  full  ii.'»:l.<  i,r  I'liarl^'s  cmcr.  s,:c  ray  jl:1L,  1.-.  "A  l\,;f...iLU;,  Irish  M»,it,J 
GcnilH."  in  The  /ri.ii  H,„:i,.;.  XNIV.  IjJiO,  So.  t.  I, ||.  iSfl.  sc.|q 
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of  Irish  tunes.  From  what  source  the  music  was  derived  n-c 
learn  nothing.  The  Public  Monitor,  a  scandalous  chronicle  of 
the  time,  condemns  the  production  as  coarse,  obscene  and  libellous, 
epithets  equally  impropriate  to  its  own  vile  pages.  It  speaks  of 
the  author  as  "John  McDermot  of  Dunleary"  and  character- 
ises him  as  a  creature  of  Lord  Townshend's,  originally  a  breeches- 
maker,  later  Lord  Mayor's  clerk,  and  recently  made  Surveyor 
of  Dunleary.  These  details  are  important,  as  McDermot's  piece 
has  frequently  been  confused  with  Isaac  Jackman's  comic  opera 
of  the  same  title,  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  March,  1777.  That 
the  two  had  nothing  in  common  but  the  (itle  can  readily  he  seen 
by  comparing  the  account  of  the  Smock  Alley  opera  given  in  The 
Hibernian  Magazine  for  November,  1778,  with  the  account  of 
the  Drury  Lane  production  given  in  the  same  magazine  for 
April,  1777. 

Whatever  the  reason,  this  period  was  one  of  quite  unprece- 
dented productiveness.  In  1778  an  event  occurred  not  pre- 
viously paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Dublin  stage.  Two  new 
pieces  were  seen  at  the  one  theatre  on  the  one  night.  At  Smock 
Alley,  on  January  31,  had  been  produced  a  new  comedy.  The 
South  Briton,  written  by  a  lady  who  chose  to  remain  anony- 
mous. (The  epilogue,  by  the  way,  recalled  the  curious  ballad- 
epilogues  of  forty  years  earlier,  inasmuch  as  it  was  sung,  not 
spoken,  by  Tom  Ryder,  the  versatile  manager.)  When  given  its 
second  performance  on  the  25th,  the  new  comedy  was  followed 
by  a  new  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  entitled  The  Amorous  Alder- 
man, "the  music  entirely  new  and  by  Dr.  Arne."  Of  the  latter 
nothing  more  is  heard. 

Almost  three  months  later,  or  on  April  18,  1773,  Crow  Street, 
after  several  postponements,  brought  out  a  new  comic  opera  called 
The  Haunted  Grore,  the  music  of  which  had  been  culled  from  a 
varity  of  sources.  The  author  was  the  toi-ditani  Lady  Dorothea 
Dubois,  an  unhappy  creature  who  had  returned  to  her  native 
city  a  few  months  previously  and  who,  it  is  not  unlikely,  was  the 
writer  of  The  South  Hrilon  aforesaid.  She  had  already  had  two 
little  musical  pieces  produced  in  London  at  Mnrylebone  Gardens. 
The  story  of  this  unfortunate  woman's  life  is  written  at  large  in 
her  novel,  Theodora.  She  was  the  natural  daughter  of  the  sixth 
Earl  of  Anglesea,  who  had  deceived  her  mother  by  a  fraudulent 
marriage  and  left  his  child  without  subsistence;  and  the  most  of 
her  life  was  spent  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  establish  her  legitimacy 
and  her  consequent  claim  upon  the  Annesley  estates.  Though 
married  to  a  musician,  she  was  always  in  distressed  circumstances 
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and  died  destitute  in  Dublin  in  January,  1774.  The  Tkeapian 
Dictionary,  in  its  account  qf  licr,  names  a  wrong  theatre,  a.  theatre 
not  yet  in  existence  (Fishnroble  Street)  as  the  originating  place 
of  The  Haunted  Grove,  and  may  be  equally  wrong  in  its  statement 
that  the  opera  iras  suddenly  damned  because  of  a  rank  indelicacy 
in  one  of  the  finales.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  piece  oas  at  any  rate 
given  for  a  second  time  on  April  39  for  the  author's  benefit. 

"But  enough  of  these  toys,"  as  Bacon  says  in  abruptly  ter- 
minating his  reflections  on  the  tinsel  glories  of  the  Masque. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  KINSHIP  WITH  THE 
SPANIARDS 


By  GILBERT  ELLIOTT,  JB. 


'0  less  a  personage  than  Manuel  de  Falla,  of  "Three  Cor- 


nered Hat"  fame,  recently  voiced  anew  the  old  complaint 


regarding  the  apathy  of  the  Spanish  public  toward  the 
Spanish  composer.  "The  beat  theatre  in  Madrid,"  he  laments, 
"is  at  the  mercy  of  Italian  publishers.  They  not  unnaturally  are 
engaged  in  exploiting  works  of  their  own  countrymen,  forcing 
Spaniards  to  seek  their  premieres  abroad." 

This  may  in  a  measure  account  for  the  small  amount  of  at- 
tention recent  musical  developments  in  Spain  have  received.  If 
the  Spanish  public  refuses  to  take  its  own  composers  seriously,  it  is 
certainly  asking  a  great  deal  to  demand  that  foreigners  should  do  so. 
It  is  none  the  less  unfortunate,  however,  for  as  far  as  music,  at  any 
rate,  is  concerned  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  follow  the  old  blind 
dictum  about  Europe  ending  at  the  Pyrenees.  Especially  is  it  an 
unfortunate  situation  for  us  as  Americans.  For  not  only  is  the 
present  vigorous  movement  in  Spain  of  vital  interest  and  impor- 
tance in  itself,  but  from  a  number  of  considerations  there  is  some- 
thing about  it  which  has  a  special  interest  for  us,  something  in  a 
sense  which  proclaims  the  Spaniards  and  ourselves  musical  kin. 

For  an  explanation  of  this  let  us  cast  about  a  bit  among  the 
commonplace  things  in  our  American  musical  life  and  observe  the 
imprint  of  the  Spaniard.  Take  negro  music,  for  example,  or 
rather  much  that  passes  as  genuine  negro  music,  but  really  is  not. 
Many  have  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  negro  originated  little 
and  assimilated,  transformed  and  transmitted  much,  and  that 
while  his  in  ti  sic  has  perhaps  been  exalted  far  beyond  its  true  impor- 
tance as  far  as  ils  negro  elements  were  concerned,  it  is  really  a 
treasure  house  of  things  which  the  negro  has  absorbed,  colored,  if 
you  will,  and  passed  on.  Among  the  elements  to  be  discovered  in 
it.  a  rhythmical  reference  to  things  Spanish,  particularly  to  Spanish 
folk-dances,  is  one  of  the  most  important  if  not  the  most  important. 
Where  it  came  from  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  determine  accurately 
as  it  would  be  lo  say  where  certain  positive  references  to  Celtic- 
Scottish  Folksongs,  appearing  in  many  so-called  negro  melodies, 
originated.  The  important  point  is  that  it  is  there,  as  a  compari- 
son of  the  rhythms  of  negro  music  and  Spanish  folk-dances  and 
certain  things  in  the  compositions  of  the  modern  Spanish  school 
will  prove,  and  whether  we  are  inclined  to  believe  with  Mr. 
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Krebbiel.  who  states  in  hi«  essay  on  A  fro -American  Folksongs  that, 
in  South  America.  Spanish  melody  Las  been  imposed  on  negro 
rhythm  (agreed,  save  us  lo  the  rhythm),  or  to  formulate  some 
theory,  regarding  the  common  African  origin  of  (be  Moors,  lo 
whom  the  Spaniards  one  the  principal  characteristics  of  their 
music,  and  our  negroes:  or  to  lay  the  whole  matter  at  the  door 
of  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Florida,  an.l  Cali- 
fornia, is  really  of  secondary  importance. 

The  same  i3  to  an  extent  true  of  effects  which  we  are  prone  to 
call  Indian— I  refer  of  course  to  rhythmic  effects.  No  doubt  the 
Indians  use  them  of  their  own  good  right,  but  when  we  find  very 
similar  effects  in  Spanish  folk-dances,  the  question  comes  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Spaniards  did  not  "beat  them  to  it,"  and — 
more  important  still — did  not  give  us  our  taste  for  them.  We 
find  members  of  our  modern  Spanish  school,  to  refer  to  it  once 
more,  using  them  in  their  compositions.  And  not  having  heard 
of  any  prohibition  in  Spain,  one  can  scarcely  conceive  that  they 
have  been  interviewing  Redmen  of  the  sort  that  "hootch"  can 
conjure  up.  As  an  example  of  this  I  have  in  mind  a  splendid  pas- 
sage in  Albeniz's  "Triana"  which  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  never  visited  this  land  of  Redmen 's  songs  he  was  neverthe- 
less clever  with  his  tom-tom — the  Indian  (?)  effect  is  so  good. 

But  the  strongest  influence  of  the  Spaniard,  the  direction  in 
which  we  feel  his  kinship  most  closely,  is  in  our  present-day  popular 
music,  call  it  rag,  jazz,  blues  or  what  you  will.  In  looking  oi-er 
some  of  this  modern  Spanish  music  one  would  be  inclined  lo  think 
that  its  authors  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of 
our  rhythms,  did  we  not  soon  realize  that  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot,  that  the  Spanish  folk-dances  from  which  they  drew  their 
inspiration,  of  which  more  anon,  have  also  in  some  unknown  fashion 
strongly  influenced  our  jazz.  The  resemblance  shows  itself  in 
many  ways.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  close  resemblance  of 
the  triplet  figure  so  familiar  in  the  Habanera,  Tango,  and  other 
Spanish  dances,  to  a  typical  syncopation.  By  making  the  first 
note  of  the  triplet  a  sixteenth  instead  of  an  eighth  and  dotting  the 
second  note  thus  [  Tf  we  produce  something  that  is  jazz,  but  is 
very  close  to  the  Spanish.  Inversely,  we  can  Habanerbe  jazz.  It 
would  be  a  brave  man  who  would  say  that  the  ordinary  jazz  has 
the  requisite  grace  to  be  made  into  a  Habanera,  but  if  anyone 
doubts  the  possibility  of  the  process  I  recommend  that  he  play 
"Dnrdnnella"  in  Habanera  style  and  note  for  himself  the  effects 
of  which  this  pa?an  is  capable. 
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Other  interchanges  of  this  sort  are  also  possible,  although  the 
real  strength  of  the  relationship  rests  rather  on  an  allied  spirit  of 
rhythm  than  on  any  purely  technical  connections.  So  true  is  this 
that  in  the  courts  where  jazz  is  judged — our  ballrooms — many 
popular  Spanish  dances  of  the  day,  such  as  those  of  Valverde,  have 
been  found  acceptable  in  their  original  forms  for  alternation  with 
jazz  numbers.  And  as  the  proof  of  the  jazz  is  in  the  "feeting" — as 
it  were — no  severer  test  of  this  rhythmic  kinship  could  lie  applied. 
As  long  "go  "s  in  the  time  of  Emmanuel  Chabrier,  the  tendency  of 
the  Spaniards  to  syncopate  was  noted.  He  writes,  in  his  "Letters 
from  Spain,"  "The  dancers  themselves  syncopate  instinctively  the 
measure  in  a  thousand  ways,  striking  with  their  heels  an  unbeliev- 
able number  of  rhythms." 

To  those  of  us,  of  course,  who  can  see  no  possible  connection 
between  these  commonplace  tilings  of  American  music  and  a  pos- 
sible American  Art  Music — I  say  possible  advisedly— proof  of  this 
relation  of  the  Spaniards  and  ourselves  will  have  little  significance. 
For  their  benefit  I  would  trace  the  matter  a  little  further.  I  would 
show  that  it  was  exactly  to  this  Spanish  folk-music  which  seems  so 
close  to  us  that  the  modern  Spanish  school  turned  as  a  foundation 
for  their  art-music  and  a  source  of  their  inspiration. 

"The  history  of  Spanish  music  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,"  wrote  G.  Jenn-Aubry  in  "Le  Correspondent"  for  April, 
1910,  "is  the  most  marvelous  proof  of  what  beautiful  works  can 
be  produced  by  the  will  of  those  provided  not  only  with  natural 
gifts,  but  with  a  precise  curiosity."  To  this  let  us  add  that  it 
was  a  curiosity  which,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
an  art  music  was  up-built  in  countries  far  earlier  in  the  field  than 
Spain,  was  rightly  directed  toward  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
such  an  art — the  wealth  of  national  folk-music. 

To  be  sure,  the  Spaniard  had  in  addition  the  heritage  of  a 
wonderful  tradition.  Although  long  neglected,  and  preserved  only 
among  the  ecclesiasts  during  the  centuries  when  Spanish  music 
amounted  to  practically  nothing,  the  creations  of  the  glorious 
sixteenth- century  group  of  church  composers  who  centered  about 
Vittoria  and  included  the  names  of  Cabczon  und  the  Iberianized 
Italian  Domenico  Scarlatti,  ns  lovely  to-day  as  when  first  written, 
no  doubt  inspired  the  modern  Spaniard  with  confidence,  that 
heights  once  attained  by  his  ancestors  could  again  be  mounted. 
But  this  tradition  could  prove  a  pitfall  as  well  as  an  inspiration. 
Fortunately.  Felipe  I'edrell,  who  has  been  to  this  school  very  much 
what  Balakireff  was  to  the  Russian  school  of  Moussorgsky  and 
Borodin,  realized  this.    Although  he  has  written  extensively  about 
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the  sixteenth-century  ecclesiasts,  he  guided  his  pupils  and  friends 
away  from  the  slough  of  church  music,  at  which  many  Spanish 
composers  still  toil  commcndably,  and  turned  them  back  to  their 
folk -dances. 

For  this  he  had  much  foreign  precedent.  Strangers,  notably 
French  and  Russians,  wandering  about  the  peninsula,  heard  these 
folk-dances  and  found  tbem  good,  later  incorporating  them  in  their 
compositions.  In  this  way  such  famous  and  successful  compo- 
sitions as  Chabrier's  "Espaila,"  Rimsky-Korsakoff 's  "Caprice 
Ksjjiignole,"  anil  Debussy's  "Iberia,"  were  the  result,  pieces  that 
are  Spanish  in  the  sense  that  Carmen  is  a  Spanish  opera,  their 
brilliant  Spanish  coloring  rendering  them  very  successful,  but  their 
soul  being  of  other  texture. 

It  is  hardly  my  intention  to  go  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
lives  and  achievements  of  the  individual  members  of  the  modern 
Spanish  school.  Mr.  Van  Vechten  in  his  essays  on  "The  JIusic 
of  Spain"  has  written  very  charmingly  about  diem.  Their  most 
interesting  feature  is  that  they  are  the  most  recent  of  all  national- 
istic schools  to  achieve  something  of  worth,  and  that  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  music  of  Spain  was  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  our 
own  to-day.  Then,  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  their 
French  neighbors  (o  the  north — Debussy  wus  jusl  having  his  first 
successes  and  Franck  was  just  beginning  to  gain  that  appreciation 
which  unfortunately  came  posthumously — the  seed  began  to  bear 
fruit.  Pedrell's  two  essays,  "Musicos  Anonimos"  and  "Por 
S'uestra  Miisica,"  dealing  largely  with  the  importance  of  folk-music 
as  the  basis  of  a  national  Spanish  school,  may  be  sail]  to  form  the 
literary  background  of  the  movement.  Strangely  enough,  al- 
though a  good  prophet,  Fedrell  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  suc- 
cess as  a  composer.  He  has  written  much,  including  a  gigantic 
trilogy  "Pyrenees"  in  the  Wagnerian  manner,  but  his  compositions 
appear  to  have  been  of  secondary  importance. 

An  interesting  thing  about  the  movement,  one  in  which  wc 
again  feel  our  kinship  with  the  Spaniards,  for  we  are  here  also 
largely  in  the  same  boat,  is  that  its  members,  not  having  a  Wag- 
nerian sense  of  orchestra,  have  written  their  most  important 
compositions  for  that  humble  instrument,  the  piano.  Albeniz,1 
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first  of  the  school  to  achieve  fame,  and  its  most  vigorous  member, 
wrote  his  best  and  most  characteristic  compositions  in  the  form  o( 
four  volumes  of  piano  pieces  known  as  "Iberia."  These  pieces 
are  replete  with  interesting  things  and  their  study  is  well  worth  the 
while  of  any  American  composer.  The  unfortunate  death  of  this 
man  at  the  age  of  48,  when  he  was  just  coming  to  the  fulness  of 
his  powers,  has  undoubtedly  robbed  Spain  in  particular  and  the 
world  in  general  of  some  very  beautiful  music. 

Enrique  Granados  also,  whose  death  from  drowning  on  the 
Sussex  in  1916,  when  at  the  height  of  his  career,  so  shocked  the 
musical  world,  did  his  most  characteristic  work  for  piano.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Pedrell.  His  most  interesting  work  is  a  suite  for  piano, 
"Goyescas,"  so  named  because  they  arc  interpretations  of  some  of 
the  pictures  of  Goya.  It  was  on  this  piano  suite  that  he  based  the 
music  for  an  opera  of  the  same  name  produced  at  the  Metropolitan 
the  winter  before  his  death.  Like  the  "Iberia"  of  Albeniz,  the 
Goyescas  music  employs  the  rhythms  of  the  Spanish  folk-dances 
with  that  exotic  verve  which  seems  to  lend  itself  peculiarly  to  the 
piano.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  with  the  exception  of  De- 
bussy Tin  one  has  written  more  gratefully  for  the  piano  in  recent 
years  than  have  Albenist  and  Granados.  Incidentally,  their  piano 
technique  is  largely  original  and  some  of  the  difficulties  of  perfor- 
mance of  this  music  make  Chopin  etudes  Seem  like  five-finger 

Manuel  de  Falla  and  Joaquin  Turina,  the  two  most  prominent 
living  representatives  of  this  school,  are  so  close  to  us  that  we 
cannot  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  abilities.  Turina  seems  lo  be 
following  the  piano  tradition  of  Albeniz  and  Granados.  His  best 
known  works  are  his  three  "Andalusian  Dances"  and  his  suites 
for  piano  "Seville"  and  "Coins  de  Seville."  De  Falla  is  attempt- 
ing more  ambitious  things.  I  spoke  of  his  bullet  "Three  Cornered 
Hat,"  successfully  produced  in  London.  Among  his  other  works 
are  an  orchestral  suite,  "Nuits  aux  Jurdins  d'Espagne,"  and  an 
opera,  "La  Vic  Brieve."  From  what  these  two  men  have  written 
it  is  already  possible  to  generalize  that  they  are  both  working 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  their  predecessors.  Their  works  are 
strongly  colored  throughout  by  Spanish  folk-dances. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  of  this  school,  which  includes  :i 
number  of  lesser  known  men  such  as  Enric  Morera,  Breton,  Chapi, 
Sancho-Marraco,  Usadizaga,  Espla,  del  Campo,  and  others,  is 
really  a  brilliant  reflection  of  the  great  flame  burning  to  the  north 
in  France.  Albeniz,  for  example,  was  the  friend  and  associate  of 
dTndy,  Dukas,  and  Faur/e.    But  although  it  has  naturally  taken 
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the  secondary  place  in  the  interest  of  the  world,  and  although  its 
developments  were  sonu-whal  lost  sight  of  ln'rausi-  unfortunate 
enough  to  coincide  with  the  World  War,  it  has  none  the  less 
achieved  results  of  the  first  importance.  When  at  its  best  this 
modem  Spanish  music  is  very  beautiful  and  stamps  its  authors 
as  men  of  the  greatest  talent,  if  not  of  genius. 

The  moral  of  our  little  story  is  obviously  this:  if  the  Spaniards 
be  really  our  musical  kin,  should  not  this  young  Spanish  school  be 
also  our  special  inspiration?  Twenty-five  years  ago  Spanish 
music  was  practically  stagnant.  To-day  they  have  a  small  but 
beautiful  musical  literature  and  a  flourishing  school.  To  be  sure, 
America  lacks  a  musical  background  of  Jotas,  Fandangos,  Segui- 
dillas.  Arngonesas,  Habaneras,  and  the  innumerable  other  Spanish 
Dances.  This  difficieney  we  shall  have  to  fill  as  best  we  may; 
suffice  it  for  the  moment  to  show  that  those  things  which  the 
Spanish  school  used  as  its  fundamentals  are  so  close  to  our  popular 
musical  sympathies.  And  it  seems  rational  to  believe  that 
consideration  of  this  vital  matter  should  aid  us  in  our  struggles 
to  develop  an  art-music  of  our  owo. 
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ON  HEARING  MUSIC 


By  COLIN  McALPIN 

MUSIC  is  a  threefold  employment.  It  involves  the  com- 
poser—he who  originates;  the  executant— he  who  inter- 
prets; and  the  auditor — he  who  hears.  Though  all  three 
might  conceivably  be  rolled  into  one — where  the  composer  plays 
his  own  compositions  to  himself,  or  into  two — where  the  execu- 
tant plays  to  some  one  else  pieces  he  himself  has  written;  they 
represent,  nevertheless,  three  discreted  functions  that  can  never 
be  otherwise  than  separate  and  distinct. 

With  the  other  arts,  however,  it  is  different.  You  can  look 
at  a  picture  without  the  intervention  of  what  we  might  term 
the  'middleman'  in  art.  Though  a  poem  may  be  recited  or  a 
drama  played,  in  neither  case  do  you  need  the  interpreter  as  in 
music.  You  can  read  your  Shakespeare  in  a  sense  in  which 
you  cannot  read  your  Beethoven.  Even  if  a  highly  trained 
musician  can  sit  down  with  a  piece  of  music  or  full  orchestral 
score  and  hear  it  inwardly  as  he  scans  the  pages,  music,  to  be 
fully  realised  as  originally  intended,  depends  on  the  mediate  office 
of  one  or  more  performers.  If  it  is  really  to  arrive,  music  must 
be  sung  or  played. 

And  one  serious  implication  of  this  particular  fact  is  that 
music  can  be  either  made  or  marred  by  an  adequate  or  inad- 
equate performance.  Indeed,  some  mediocre  music  may  be 
made  to  sound  quite  plausibly  pleasing  by  reason  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  artist;  whilst,  conversely,  beautiful  music  may  be 
cruelly  murdered  by  a  crude  interpretation. 

Music,  then,  must  pass  from  the  composer,  through  the 
artist,  to  the  auditor.  And  this  division  of  labour — to  call  it 
such — makes  music  an  eminently  social  art. 

But  the  fact  that  music  must  be  so  mediated  is  in  itself 
a  further  source  of  danger.  For  we  are  tempted  to  concentrate 
our  attention  too  much  on  the  artist — to  pay  too  great  heed  to 
the  way  in  which  the  music  is  rendered.  Hence,  many  come 
to  regard  the  performance  of  music  us  more  a  challenge  to  crit- 
icism than  an  occasion  for  uplift  and  enjoyment.  They  are  apt 
to  forget  that  it  is  the  ideas— not  to  speak  of  their  artistic  in- 
fluence— that  ultimately  matter.  They  say,  "So  and  so  sang 
I  no] 
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well,"  not  that  "The  song  was  inspiring."  They  ask,  "Who  is 
going  to  play?"  not  "What  is  going  to  be  played?"  With 
sueh  the  performer  is  everything,  the-  programme  nothing.  They 
degrade  the  concert  to  the  level  of  a  mere  performance.  It  is 
to  them  but  an  exhibition  of  virtuosity,  but  a  test  of  skill  in 
execution — a  vain  display  of  bare  technique.  Hence,  a  top- 
note  is  of  more  importance  than  a  high-minded  melody;  a  rapid 
passage  on  an  instrument  is  of  more  account  than  a  swiftly- 
telling  phrase. 

It  needs  but  little  imagination  to  realise  the  kind  of  influ- 
ence that  such  an  attitude  has  upon  the  self-consciousness  of 
the  artist.  He  becomes  simply  an  entertainer — a  kind  of  con- 
jurer who  juggles  with  sounds  before  an  astonished  audience. 
Hence  it  comes  about  that  on  the  platform  it  is  too  often  a  case 
of  "See  what  I  can  do,"  rather  than  "Hear  what  I  have  to 

So,  in  a  sense,  it  is  unfortunate  that  music  must  be  thus 
mediated  through  a  secondary  personality — the  executant.  For 
the  latter  has  to  appear  in  person.  And  the  unmusical  are  thereby 
tempted  to  concentrate  on  the  individual  in  question.  They 
fasten  their  attention  on  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  player,  or  on 
some  mannerism  of  the  singer.  They  fall  ready  victims  to 
one  or  another  casual  distraction.  Could  we  but  screen  the 
performer  from  view,  and  so  eliminate  the  personal  element, 
perhaps  our  hearing  would  be  of  a  less  adulterated  quality.  Bui 
.such  a  situation  would  probably  make  music  n  thing  too  ab- 
stract and  remote.  The  majority  of  people  love  the  obvious; 
and  to  such  the  visible  appearance  of  (he  artist  comes  as  a  boon. 
They  can  at  least  lay  hold  of  something  tangible  and  apparent.  . 

Certain  it  is  that  the  presence  of  a  pleasing  personality 
not  unusually  enhances  the  effect  of  the  music.  Gracioiisness 
of  bearing  and  expressiveness  of  manner  most  surely  help  to 
recommend  the  efforts  of  tie  artist.  Nevertheless,  while  fully 
alive  to  the  value  of  personal  magnetism,  there  is  still  a  fatal 
tendency  to  transfer  our  interest  from  the  music  to  the  exponent. 

The  cose,  however,  is  different  with  the  operatic  singer. 
Here  the  artist  is  not  only  a  singer,  but  a  character  as  well.  Not 
only  has  the  music  to  be  expressed,  but  a  specific  r6Ie  has  to  be 
sustained.  Personality  here  becomes  a  very  real  concern — 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  plot.  Too  often,  however,  the  oper- 
atic artist  charms  the  ear,  but  fails  to  enptivate  the  eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  poetry  and  painting  do  not  suffer  a  like 
disability.    If  they  did,  then  a  poem  or  picture,  which  had 
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to  be  interpreted  by  sonic  one  else,  might-  equally  with  music 
—fail  to  capture  the  undivided  mind.  Indeed;  if  not  so  much 
the  recital  of  poetry,  then  assuredly  the  theatrical  representation 
of  a  play  tends  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  dramatic  tent. 

Still,  we  cannot  afford  to  despise  the  artist;  we  cannot 
safely  disregard  the  value  of  a  good  performance.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  execution  is  too  often  made  an  end  in  itself;  where- 
as good  singing  ami  dextrous  phivirifi  are  but  means  to  ends  that 
arc  esthetic.  And  if  beautiful  ideas  arc  beautifully  expressed, 
then  artist  and  audience  alike  should  be  lost  in  the  music  of  the 
composer.  We  ought,  in  short,  to  listen  only  to  the  ideas,  for- 
getful, in  a  sense,  of  both  performer  and  performance.  Good 
music  should  insist  entirely  on  itself,  nor  tolerate,  for  a  moment, 
the  intrusion  of  the  artist. 

But  our  present  business  i:-  tu  discuss,  in  detail,  tlic  attitude 
of  the  auditor  alone — the  difficulties  that  beset  the  listener, 
and  what  exactly  is  expected  of  him  who  hears.  We  shall  con- 
centrate, therefore,  specifically  on  the  general  outlook  of  the 
music-lover  who  would  reap  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  point 
of  view  of  audience. 

Be  it  said  at  once  that  the  capacity  to  receive  intelligently 
the  message  of  music  cannot  be  overrated.  Musical  apprecia- 
tion is  a  gift  of  undoubted  excellence.  It  is  an  art  not  very  far 
removed  from  creativeness  itself.  Indeed,  a  good  listener  is 
himself  a  kind  of  composer.  He  creates  anew  in  his  inner  con- 
sciousness the  inspirations  of  genius.  As  he  hears  aright,  he 
unifies  within  himself  llie  flow  of  notes  and  flux  of  chords,  tran- 
sient in  the  mind.  Yet,  to  many  unenlightened  minds,  in  hear- 
ing music  you  have  only  to  let  a  stream  of  dulcet  sounds  pass 
through  one  ear  and  out.  of  the  other  without  leaving  ihe  slightest 

deposit  of  enrichment  in  the  soul. 

Further,  in  these  days  of  educational  facilities,  we  have  a 
whole  host  of  capable  executants;  but  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  those  who  affect  appreciation  can  boast  a  like  number 
of  equal  quality. 

Truth  to  tell,  in  practically  all  our  musical  institutions 
much  time  and  trouble  are  taken  in  turning  out  proficient  per- 
formers, but  little  in  cultivating  the  taste  and  inward  appre- 
ciation. Why  not,  in  these  times  of  artistic  bewilderment,  a 
chair  of  musical  esthetics?  Such  a  faeulty  for  guidance  would 
surely  not  be  ill-advised. 

But  the  reason  for  this  needless  neglect  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Most  of  us  like  to  do  something;  it  redounds  to  our  credit.  We 
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gain  thereby  appreciation,  not  to  say  applause.  And  that  ap- 
peals to  a  common  weakness  in  our  humanity.  Unlike  poet 
or  painter,  the  musical  performer  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
very  much  in  the  public  eye;  whereas  members  of  the  audience 
take — vulgarly  speaking— a  'back  seat.'  Hence,  one  of  the  dan- 
gers of  music — if  not  as  to  its  nature  then  as  to  its  circumstance 
— is  that  of  egotism,  an  inordinate  sense  of  self.  So  it  comes 
about  that  the  humble,  though  none  the  less  musical,  soul  who 
sits  as  one  of  many  in  the  concert-hall,  does  not  get  the  credit 
he  so  richly  deserves.  In  short,  we  make  bold  to  state  that 
a  really  good  listener  is  almost  as  rare  as  a  really  great  artist. 

Now,  whilst  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  any  one  can  listen 
to  music,  it  is  equally  untrue  to  say  that  any  one  can  appreciate 
it.  This  despite  the  fact  that  many  regard  music  as  the  one, 
of  all  the  arts,  which  makes  the  least  appeal  to  our  artistic  in- 
telligence. Dr.  Johnson,  for  instance,  regarded  music  as  an 
exercise  making  but  little  demand  on  the  intellect  of  the  hearer, 
whilst  contributing  not  a  little  to  the  self-gratulation  of  the  artist. 
On  once  being  told  that  a  piece  was  difficult,  he  expressed  the 
wish  that  it  might  have  been  impossible. 

Furthermore:  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  expert  executant 
is  quite  so  good  an  auditor  as  he  who,  whilst  incapable  of  doing 
anything  himself,  is  natively  endowed  with  an  intuitive  love  of 
music.  Indeed,  many  executants  are  notoriously  bad  listeners: 
they  too  often  lay  themselves  out  to  criticise  rather  than  enjoy. 
Though  unable  to  explain  the  merits  of  a  piece,  the  untutored 
amateur  may,  with  musical  instinct  alone,  sense  inwardly  its 
manifold  beauties  of  expression.  He  has,  moreover,  no  'school' 
to  favour,  no  'style'  to  espouse,  no  prejudices  to  overcome.  In 
consequence,  his  taste  is  often  purer,  and  his  judgment,  not 
unseldom,  more  unerring  than  that  of  the  most  cultured  mu- 

Again:  the  musical  expert  may  know  all  about  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  surmounted,  all  about  the  theoretic  consti- 
tution of  the  music  played;  but  that  in  itself  is  a  possible  source 
of  danger.  It  renders  him  liable  to  concentrate  on  structure 
and  technique,  rather  than  on  the  underlying  meaning  of  music. 
Indeed,  many  a  learned  professor  bus  so  fastened  on  the  science 
of  his  art  as  to  deaden  his  soul  to  the  spontaneous  freshness  of 
inspired  beauty.  The  academic  theorist,  therefore,  is  not  un- 
usually less  near  the  essence  of  music  than  many  a  simple  soul 
whose  heart  beats  instinctively  in  happy  unison  with  tlie  measures 
of  the  art.    Similarly,  the  unsophisticated  are  generally  truer 
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in  their  estimate  of  their  fellows  than  are  the  most  erudite  cas- 
uists. Though  we  in  no  wise  despise  the  intellectual  grasp  of 
musical  beauty  that  comes  of  thoughtful  study,  there  is  always 
a  possibility  of  the  student  degenerating  into  the  "literalist."  And 
the  letter  i;  is  that  kills;  whereas  the  spirit — that  to  which  art 
peculiarly  belongs — gives  life. 

So  much,  then,  for  our  preliminary  remarks.  Now  for  the 
hearing  of  music  alone. 

Generally  speaking,  music — to  the  average  amateur— is 
but  a  pleasing  accompaniment  to  fleeting  fancies  that  dissipate, 
rather  than  discipline,  the  energies  of  the  mind.  He  regards 
it  as  some  form  of  entertainment,  scarcely  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  So  far  as  the  philomusical  philistine  is  concerned, 
we  play  to  while  away  the  time  or  give  a  fillip  to  vapid  conver- 
sation. The  modern  conjunction  of  music  and  meals  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  truth. 

But  it  is  assuredly  not  enough  merely  to  listen;  we  should 
attend  to  what  we  hear.  Something  very  real  is  expected  of 
us.  We  who  hear  have  a  duty  to  what  is  heard.  We  should 
take  trouble;  it  would  greatly  repay.  The  proper  enjoyment 
of  music  should  entail  an  effort  of  the  will.  To  be  in  a  passive 
condition  of  listless  receptivity  is  to  nullify  the  power  of  the  art. 
We  should,  in  reality,  give  as  close  attention  to  what  we  hear 
as  does  the  pianist  who  adequately  accompanies  a  song.  And 
the  higher  the  music,  the  greater  the  need  for  attentiveness. 

We  think  otherwise,  however,  because  our  attendant  state 
of  mind  cannot  be  so  decisively  checked  as  when  we  listen — 
say— to  a  lecture.  And  yet  we  say  we  have  enjoyed  the  music, 
but  seldom  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  understood  it.  Per- 
haps it  were  too  ideal  to  suggest  that  classical  music  calls  for 
a  certain  amount  of  self -preparation.  Yet  only  think  of  it — 
ft  symphony  that  has  taken  probably  months  to  write  is  given 

less  than  an  hour's  casual  attention. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  musical  layman,  generally 
speaking,  hears  the  sound  but  not  the  music.    He  is  conscious 

of  the  medium,  but  not  of  the  message,  of  music.  But  music, 
though  dependent  on,  is  something  more  than,  sound:  though 
it  is  primarily  an  appeal  to  sense,  it  has  meaning  us  well.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  "concourse  of  sweet  sounds."  This  is 
merely  the  sensuous,  and  therefore  the  lowest,  aspect  thereof. 
A  composer  thinks  in  music.  A  melody,  for  instance,  may  be 
viewed  as  but  a  pleasing  succession  of  notes;  yet  it  is  the  speci- 
fic mode  of  sequence,  stamped  ns  it  should  be  with  the  impress 
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of  llie  co ii ip user's  personality,  thai  makes  it  exactly  not  a  mere 
mechanical  succession  of  sounds.  But  the  esthetic  'overplus' 
that  emerges  from  such  a  melody,  thus  impressed,  is  just  what 
escapes  the  inner  ear  of  the  dilettante. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  an  analysis  o£  the  different  types 
of  hearers  will  help  to  clear  up  our  position,  and  pave  the  way 
for  a  better  understanding  of  our  subject. 

And  for  purposes  of  illustration  we  might  divide  them  into 
three  classes: — (a|  Those  who  hear  only  with  the  ear,  (b)  those  to 
whom  music  makes  peculiarly  an  intellectual  appeal,  and  (c)  those 
whose  faculty  of  appreciation  resides  more  expressly  in  the  soul. 

To  take  them  in  the  order  thus  enumerated,  the  first  need 
not  detain  us  beyond  a  passing  remark.  As  they  obviously 
do  not  take  music  seriously,  neither  need  we  take  them  se- 
riously. Their  ultimate  court  of  appeal  is  an  entirely  aural 
one.  They  form  their  judgment  on  sensuous  impressions  alone. 
They  regard  music  .-imply  as  sensorial  si tmulat ion.  Tliey  doh- 
on  musical  comedy,  love  the  sickly  ballad,  and  hear  the  classics 
with  a  weariness  of  spirit.  Music  which  calls  for  close  atten- 
tiveness  is  here  out  of  the  question.  Given  a  titillative  tune 
with  strong  insistent  rhythm,  and  you  dispose  of  this  class  of 
hearers  at  once.  They  may  have  the  proverbial  'ear  for  music," 
but  to  the  inner  soul's  response  they  arc  utter  strangers.  In- 
capable of  deep  musical  feeling,  they  are  out  merely  to  be  pleased; 
and  there  the  matter  ends. 

But  of  the  second  class,  which  embraces  those  whom  we 
might  term  the  Intel lcctualists  or  formalists,  more  must  be  said. 
They  are  nearer  the  artistic  truth.  For,  over  and  above  the 
mere  act  of  audition,  they  add  attention  to  the  method  of  music 
—the  mould  in  which  it  is  cast.  They  follow  the  melody  as 
it  threads  its  nay.  like  delicate  tracery,  through  the  interlacing 
music.  They  are  conscious,  in  varying  degrees,  of  the  balance 
of  melodic  periods:  they  are  artistically  alive  to  the  intricacies 
of  thematic  treatment,  which  they  follow  as  they  would  some 
subtle  argument.  They  are  aware— consciously,  if  initiated; 
subconsciously,  if  uninitiated— of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
musical  form,  whereby  a  movement  gains  or  loses  in  unity  and 
balance,  purpose  and  design. 

To  such,  music  of  a  contrapuntal  character  makes  especial 
appeal.  And  to  hear — say — one  of  Bach's  fugues  for  the  organ, 
as  its  majestic  periods  are  being  rolled  out  in  some  vaulted  cathe- 
dral, is  to  know  the  fine  fascination  that  comes  of  architectural 
symmetry  in  music.    In  short,  we  have  in  this  class  of  music- 
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lovers  the  sense  of  form  and  faculty  of  analysis  highly  pro- 
nounced and  developed. 

But,  apart  from  the  learned  theorist,  it  might  well  be  asked: 
Who  consciously  follows  Form  in  music,  or  takes  pains  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  constructional  design  which  the  music  purports 
to  adopt?  Very  few  indeed!  Neither  need  we  be  seriously 
disturbed  on  this  account.  Though  the  intuitive  amateur  can 
give  no  scholastic  reasons  for  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  the 
formal  fitness  of  absolute  music,  or  the  displeasure  occasioned 
by  music  that  is  discursive,  we  must  never  forget  that  form  is 
of  lesser  account  than  content,  even  as  intellect  is  of  smaller 
concern  than  feeling  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  artistic. 
Form  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  merely 
the  best  way  ot  expressing  emotion,  and  is  as  the  physical  eon- 
figuration  of  the  incorporeal  soul.  It  is  excellent  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  is  not  of  prime  importance. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  class  of  auditors,  who  Seem  to 
be  on  higher  ground  still.  For  here  we  pass  from  intellectual 
apprehension  to  that  innate  sympathy  of  soul  which  is  most 
of  all  in  sweet  accord  with  the  genius  of  all  true  art — and 
especially  with  music.  Here  we  have  those  rarer  souls  to  whom 
the  interior  spirit  of  music  makes  instant  appeal — that  partic- 
ular spirit  to  which  all  modes  of  form  and  methods  of  treatment 
are  but  tributary  and  ancillary.  And  they  are  really  the  gen- 
uine lovers  of  music  who  experience  to  the  full  such  spiritunl 
raptures,  such  higher  flights  of  aspiration  and  enthusiasm,  as 
are  to  be  found  in  utterances  of  the  inspired  masters. 

Rut  in  perfect  musical  beauty  the  appreciative  attributes 
of  all  three  dusses  should  lie  wisely  correlated  and  happily  com- 
bined. We  cannot  but  bear  music  with  the  ear;  but  we  should 
also  understand  it  with  the  mind,  and  most  certainly  appreciate 
it  with  the  soul.  And  here  we  have  what  might  be  termed, 
respectively,  the  bodily,  mental  and  spiritual  phases  of  musical 
apprehension — albeit  variously  mixed  in  different  individuals. 
Neither  do  they  coexist  on  equal  terms;  but  represent,  as  it 
were,  three  stages  of  an  ascending  scale  of  merit — if  not  of  the 
very  historical  rise  of  music  itself. 

Needless  to  say,  we  find  a  varied  disposition  of  the  musical 
elements  in  the  great  composers  themselves.  Schubert,  for 
instance,  despite  his  beauty  of  ideas,  is  too  prolix  and  diffuse. 
He  lacks  the  formulating  faculty  of  a  Bach.  Beethoven,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  all  the  classicists,  achieves  the  triple  function 
of  pleasing  the  ear,  contenting  the  intellect,  and  satisfying  the 
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soul,  Iii  his  music  we  find  a  perfect  balance  of  the  intellectual 
and  sympathetic  faculties— an  equipoise  of  form  and  feeling, 
sense  and  soul. 

But  what,  after  all,  do  we  exactly  mean  by  listening  intel- 
ligently to  music — by  'understanding'  it?  Why  ia  the  hearing 
of  music  so  often  regarded  as  the  least  exacting  of  all  artistic 
activities?  To  answer  fully  such  a  pertinent  question  we  must, 
first  of  ail,  indulge  in  a  little  self-analysis. 

If  we  carefully  examine  our  personal  experience  when  lis- 
tening—say— to  a  Beethoven  symphony,  the  first  thing  we 
notice  is  that  our  attention  is  liable  to  waver  and  our  interest 
apt  to  flag.  Our  ideas  have  a  tendency  to  fluctuate  and  our 
thoughts  are  prone  to  wonder.  Though  still  conscious  of  hearing 
the  music,  vagrant  visions  crowd  the  imagination  with  alarming 
rapidity  and  irresponsible  fickleness.  The  mind  alights  now 
on  this,  now  on  that,  object  of  quite  indifferent  interest,  in  a 
way  that  does  not  usually  happen — for  instance — at  the  opera, 
where  scenes  and  visible  enactments  tend  to  pin  us  down  to  a 
fixed  and  rigid  observation.  Indeed,  concentration,  as  such, 
is  the  last  thing  the  ordinary  concert-goer  seems  capable  of; 
rather  is  he  thrown  involuntarily  into  a  kind  of  day-dreara,  or 
what  is  popularly  known  as  a  'brown  study.' 

Yet  is  this  the  fault  of  the  mind  or  of  the  music?  In  any 
case,  music,  in  the  main,  has  not  the  same  power  of  riveting  the 
thoughts  as  a  picture  which  fixes  the  mind  in  space  and  delimits 
the  area  of  attention.  And  to  confine  is  to  concentrate;  and 
concentration  -is  attention. 

Yet  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  only  those  who  listen 
attentively  to,  and  sympathetically  appreciate,  music  really 
hear  it.  It  is,  however,  a  psychological  problem  which  goes 
far  deeper  than  the  superficial  distractions  previously  discussed. 
It  is  one  which  at  this  point  should  be  elucidated. 

In  the  first  place,  music  suffers  from  its  own  superiority. 
It  is  a  victim  of  its  virtue.  Being  the  freest  of  the  arts,  it  is — 
for  that  reason — the  least  binding  on  the  imagination.  It  seems 
to  leave  untouched  the  upper  levels  of  the  mind,  and  play  about 
the  transmarginal  consciousness  of  man.  It  invades  the  cryptic 
chambers  of  the  spirit:  it  unlocks  the  storehouse  of  the  secret 
soul.  It  is  the  artistic  appeal  to  the  subliminal  in  man.  It  is, 
in  short,  tin'  subconscious  becoming  conscious — llie  esthetic 
emergence  of  the  inmost  self. 

Roughly  speaking,  music  is  a  kind  of  hypnotic  induction 
whereby  dormant  ideas  leap  to  light,  slumbering  enthusiasms 
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are  fired  afresh,  and  buried  memories  are  excited  into  being. 
Indeed,  beautiful  music  literally  'en -trances*  us.  And  it  is  held 
by  some  that  hypnosis  is  facilitated,  if  not  actually  induced, 
even  by  sound  alone. 

Hearing  music,  therefore,  is  more  akin  to  dreaming  than 
waking : — a  dream,  however,  in  which  we  wake  to  higher  realities 
unseen — a  dream  wherein  we  seem  to  sense  the  spiritual  values 
of  another  world.  Hence  those  strange  and  indeterminate  feel- 
ings which  music  awakens:  hence  its  power  to  quicken  into 
vivid  imagery  the  dim  experiences  of  the  past,  and  kindle  anew 
the  long-lost  loves  and  joys  private  to  the  heart  of  him  who 
hears.  And  though  these  are  the  accidents,  rather  than  the 
essence,  of  music,  they  arc,  nevertheless,  customary  concom- 
itants of  the  musical  consciousness  which  tend  unduly  to  side- 
track the  attentive  mind. 

In  other  words:  music  lets  go  entirely  the  world  around. 
It  loses  its  hold  on  things  terrene,  only  to  find  its  anchorage  in 
the  deeper  realms  of  thought.  Hence  its  capacity  to  stir  into 
livingness  fresh  deeps  of  personality  dormant  in  the  presence 
of  other  forms  of  beauty.  And  the  comparative  modernity  of 
music,  with  its  ethereality  and  fineness  of  structure,  coincides 
with  the  comparative  modernity  of  the  subliminal  self  as  a  dis- 
covery and  reemergence  of  the  occult  potencies  of  mind.  Is  it 
that  music  has  helped  to  quicken  the  "abysmal  depths  of  per- 
sonality'^ Who  can  tell?  True  it  is  that  music— -voicing,  as 
it  does,  the  larger  personality — has  ever  been  the  attendant  art 
of  prophecy  and  spiritual  unfoldment. 

But  there  is  a  more  obvious  reason  still  which  will  help  to 
explain  at  once  the  intrusion  of  unsolicited  distractions.  Music, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  the  most  interior  and  spiritual  of 
the  arts.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  most  abstract  type  of  beauty. 
And  the  abstract  always  makes  greater  demand  on  concentrated 
attention  than  does  the  apparent.  You  have  only  to  discuss 
some  recondite  subject  when  the  average  mind  almost  immedi- 
ately relaxes  its  hold  on  the  matter  to  hand.  Slowly,  but  surely, 
it  wearies,  tires  of  sustained  effort  of  attention,  and  ultimately 
fails  to  be  interested.  Discuss,  however,  some  obvious  fact 
in  experience,  and  the  mind  becomes  at  once  attentive  and  alert. 
In  other  words,  moods  in  music  are  not  like  definite  modes  of 
thought:  they  are  nearer  akin  to  abstract  ideas  which  of  their 
very  nature  are  more  difficult  to  follow. 

But  be  it  observed  in  passing — the  mind  wanders  most 
during  (what  is  theoretically  termed)  episodical  writing,  wherein 
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si-fin^  rather  to  hover  silituit  the  triage  of  musical  thought. 

Music,  then,  being  made  up  of  such  fine  material,  suffers 
from  the  disability  wt  experience  when  listening  to  some  ab- 
struse argumentation.  Being  abstract  {in,  of  course,  the  esthetic 
sense),  it  naturally  rails  fur  closest  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
audience.  That  is  to  say,  being  the  most  subjective  of  the 
arts,  music  presents  us  with  no  definite  object,  no  tangible  idea 
on  which  to  stay  the  mind.  Hence,  at  the  very  outset,  our 
thoughts  are  tempted  to  stray. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  attention  is  more  easily  focussed 
on  object  of  plastic  beauty.  Il  tells  us  something;  it  apper- 
tain* to  knowledge,  and  is  based  on  facts.  Here  the  mind  must, 
of  necessity,  converge  on  some  palpable  thing  of  experience. 
Indeed,  the  definite  shape  of  sculpture  and  implicit  objectivity  of 
painting  are  certain  challenges  to  concentration.  Being  built 
of  more  substantial  stuff  than  immaterial  music,  they  naturally 
make  a  smaller  demand  on  the  powers  of  application.  In  short, 
the  more  phenomenal  the  art,  the  more — like  scientific  thought 
— is  it  sharp  in  consciousness. 

Architecture,  again,  is  a  like  example.  Il  stares  us  in  the 
face:  we  cannot  get  away  from  it.  But  it  is  even  more  angular 
and  geometric,  more  clearly  defined  in  space,  and  so  invites 
a  still  more  keen  inspection.  Though,  like  music,  it  lays  no 
claim  to  intellective  content,  its  very  external  bulk  and  mass 
arrest  attention. 

These  latter  esthetic  instance),  moreover,  remain  the  same  all 
the  while  we  behold  them.  Here  there  are  no  processes  of  thought 
to  follow,  as  in  the  mellifluous  progression  of  music.  It  is  just 
this  transience  of  the  tuneful  art — not  to  speak  of  its  tenuous 
texture — that  makes  attentive  hearing  somewhat  of  a  .■strain 
to  all  but  the  most  musical.  For  where  wc  have  simultaneity 
in  space,  concentration  is  facilitated;  but  where  we  have  con- 
tinuity in  time,  concentration  is  made  more  difficult.  The 
very  fixity  of  plastic  beauty  helps  enormously  to  hold  the  at- 
tention. 

Again:  the  sense  of  unity  makes  [or  meiilsii  cohesion.  Hence, 
si  picture,  which  is  instantaneous  in  appeal  and  unific  as  to  its 
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aspect,  grips  iit  once  the  imagination  of  (lit-  spectator.  A  point- 
ing hangs  before  us  already  complete,  compounded  and  com- 
pact; whereas  music  is  cont iuually  pa-shu;  in  and  out  I > n ■  mind. 

Further:  music  and  poetry  share  alike  this  quality  of  move- 
ment. In  the  case  of  poetry,  however,  the  mental  demands 
seem  still  more  exacting.  For  here  we  have  to  gather  up  the 
sense,  as  well  as  build  afresh  the  pictures  in  the  mind,  Wo 
have  to  reconstruct  in  the  inner  consciousness,  from  verbal  sym- 
bols of  the  printed  page,  the  scenes  and  incidents  described. 
We  pass,  in  short,  from  stable  and  external  vision  to  fluent  and 
internal  verbalism.  Yet  even  here  there  is  no  such  play  about 
the  confines  of  our  consciousness  as  in  music,  since  we  have  in 
poetry  a  possible,  procession  of  mental  objects,  of  inward  pictures 
— something  tangible  upon  n-hfeh  the  mind  can  fasten,  some- 
thins:  which  of  its  very  nature  conduces  to  sustained  and  focal  - 
ised  interest.  Hence,  many  would  listen  attentively  to  a  song, 
on  account  of  the  words,  where  they  would  not  listen  attentively 
to  a  pianoforte  solo.  Nevertheless,  the  panoramic  passage  of 
presentalive  ideas,  however  beautiful,  tends  to  tire  the  interior 
vision  of  the  mind.  In  other  words,  there  is  always  a  greater 
call  on  consciousness  in  attending  to  what  is  transient  in  time, 
than  to  what  is  permanent  in  space.  And  music's  restless  flood 
is  ever  on  the  move.  When  hearing  music  of  a  certain  type  we 
seem  to  be  beside  some  purling  brook  whose  constant  ripples 
lull  the  soul  to  rest. 

True  it  is,  that  some  master-musicians  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating, in  a  very  real  sense,  the  music  they  hoar;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  there  runs  a  counter-stream  of  thinking  which 
has  no  vital  connection  with  the  musical  matter  to  hand.  But 
these  are  rather  instances  of  the  highly  trained  thinker  who, 
whilst  hearing  understanding^  some  learned  discourse,  can  yet 
permit  of  a  running  commentary  to  course  through  the  deeper 
consciousness  like  an  intellectual  'aside.'  It  is  as  though  the 
man  were  the  happy  possessor  of  some  dual  consciousness — 
some  kind  of  mental  bifurcation. 

But  this  is  possible  only  for  the  export,  and  belongs  to  one 
of  the  many  mysteries  of  the  highly  evolved  mind.  For  the 
generality  of  the  musical  public  it  merely  means  undisciplined 
discursiveness.  Hence  the  composers,  so  that  their  tuneful 
arguments  might  carry  more  weight  and  cogency  of  appeal, 
have  built  their  music  in  accordance  with  some  formulated  scheme 
— the  ripened  fruit  of  a  historic  evolution.  As  a  remedy  for — 
shall  we  say — possible  inattention,  they  have  reared  a  supraliminal 
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structure  of  logical  development  over  and  above  the  subliminal 
storehouse  f>f  unregulated  rhapsody  and  lit-muscd  musicality.  At 
the  hands  of  the  classicists  music  thus  becomes  at  once  more 
methodised  and  coherent,  and  so  easier  of  apprehension. 

The  practical  advice  we  would  give  the  average  auditor  is  as 
follows.  Acquaint  yourself  beforehand  with  the  'subjects'  em- 
ployed l>y  (he  composer.  It  will  leave  you  freer  to  follow  the 
trend  of  the  tuneful  discussion,  as  you  would  the  fortunes  of 
some  fictional  hero.  Fasten,  again,  tenaciously  on  the  principal 
themes,  as  if  they  were  the  'headings'  of  a.  discourse  or  the  char- 
acters in  a  plot.  This  will  help  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  temp- 
tation to  relax.  For  motives  in  music  are  points  in  an  argument: 
melodies  are  personalities  in  a  play. 

Furthermore:  acquire  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  'plan' 
of  the  piece  which  is  to  claim  your  attention.  That  will  help 
the  sequent  thoughts  to  fall  more  happily  into  place,  and  change 
an  otherwise  clashing  chaos  of  ideas  into  a  fitness  in  design. 
It  will,  in  short,  regulate  your  hearing,  and  bind  the  whole  in 
a  satisfying  unity  of  purpose. 

In  addition  to  this,  you  will  be  conscious  of  the  cumulative 
effects  of  music.  What  you  hear  will  have  an  increasing  interest 
as  the  unfolding  harmonies  pursue  their  course.  As  the  primary 
subject  returns  upon  itself,  it  will  do  so — as  in  the  sonata — 
with  added  emphasis  and  power,  following  on,  as  it  does,  the 
tortuous  windings  of  expository  thought. 

But  this,  of  course,  applies  to  absolute  music — such  as  the 
symphony  or  concerto — rather  than  to  the  song  or  opera,  which 
is  relative  music,  the  constructional  device  of  which  must 
perforce  he  subservient  to  the  words  and  evolvement  of  the 
plot. 

Now,  what  we  have  already  been  saying  implies  the  radical 
distinction  between  feeling  and  thought.  For  feeling  is  not 
something  you  can  picture  to  yourself;  it  does  not  take  definite 
shape  in  consciousness.  We  cannot  imagine  it  as  we  can  some 
poetic  description,  since  the  very  word  itself  implies  the  pres. 
ence  of  an  image  in  the  mind.  If  we  can  use  the  word  'imagine' 
at  all  in  connection  with  feeling,  it  is  in  the  sense  of  a  kind  of 
sympathetic  attunement.  The  truth  is,  the  rising  scale  of  beauty 
represents  the  s?r,ulu;d  diminution  of  deiiuitiide — from  the  solid 
forms  of  painting,  through  the  facts  of  poetry,  up  to  the  rarefied 
feeling  of  music.  And  we  are  more  liable  to  mental  aberration 
when  dealing  with  the  vague  and  inexact  than  when  confronted 
with  the  more  definite  things  in  life. 
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But,  since  music  is  the  expression  of  feeling,  it  must  perforce 
— in  at  least  its  higher  reaches — excite  into  being  just  such  in- 
effable modes  of  consciousness,  just  such  indefinite  motions  of 
the  spirit,  as  go  to  make  up  the  more  interior  life  of  man. 

Does  that  mean,  then,  that  in  hearing  music  we  register 
within  ourselves  but  vague  disturbances  of  mind?  Does  it 
mean  that  we  are  but  the  passive  recipients  of  vacuous  flutter- 
ings  of  the  emotions?  Not  at  all:  on  the  contrary.  The  ex- 
press mission  of  music,  when  rightly  heard,  is  to  take  hold  of 
the  indescribable  sentiments,  the  unpicturable  feelings  of  the 
soul,  and  make  them  keen  and  vivid  in  the  mind. 

Or  again:  does  it  mean  that  we  must  pay  heed  solely  to 
the  formal  figuration  and  melodic  play  of  notes,  irrespective 
of  the  underlying  current  of  emotion?  By  no  means!  There 
are,  in  reality,  two  aspects  of  musical  awareness.  The  one  is 
the  very  explicit  music  itself;  the  other,  the  implicit,  though 
vaguer,  excitation  of  soul.  And  the  former — its  outward  man- 
ifestation—is definite;  whilst  the  latter— its  inward  significance 
— is  indefinite. 

But  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  music  you  hear,  you  must  allow 
the  composer  to  guide  you  through  the  wandering  mazes  of  your 
passional  life— you  must  allow  him  to  control  the  fluctuations 
of  your  emotional  experience,  nor  fly  off  at  a  tangent  after  vain 
conceits  and  idle  vagaries  that  tempt  the  listless  mind.  Thus, 
and  only  thus,  can  you  discipline  the  heart  and  regulate  the 

So  to  hear  music  with  the  ear,  or  even  with  the  intellect, 
is  not  enough.  We  should  hear  it  in  the  heart,  and  appreciate 
it  with  the  character.  We  should,  in  short,  feel  it.  We  do  not 
see  a  picture  only  with  the  eye:  we  do  not  get  the  best  out  of 
poetry  by  merely  understanding  it.  Music,  at  root.  U  really 
depth  of  feeling.  Its  final  appeal  is  not  to  sense;  nor  does  it 
address  itself  primarily  to  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  knowing 
(acuity,  as  such,  en  tern  hut  little  into  the  activity  of  apprecia- 
tion. Ultimately,  music  is  more  a  question  of  sympathy  than 
m hol;ir'rn:p.  It  l.nlil?  Iil^ii  ror.wr-r  with  our  humanity  alone- 
Consequently,  what  wc  admire  is  really-  ■  in  a  very  subtle  sense 
—a  judgment  on  ourselves.  And  though  this  is  true  of  all  things 
appertaining  lo  the  beautiful,  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  music  which 
lays  far  greater  stress  on  the  heart  than  on  the  head. 

But  perhaps  'understanding,'  in  this  connection,  is  not  the 
most  suitable  term  to  apply:  'appreciation'  i«  probably  better. 
We  might  know  all  about,  and  fully  'understand,'  the  proportional 
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properties  of  a  cathedral,  and  yet  be  wholly  insensible  of  its 
structural  beauties.  Similarly:  to  be  versed  in  all  the  lore  of 
tin;  diiKsics,  is  not  necessarily  to  save  the  musical  soul  alive. 
The  end  of  science  is  to  know:  the  aim  of  philosophy  is  to 
understand.  But  art  seeks  to  go  beyond  mere  knowledge,  and 
strives  to  transcend  the  understanding.  Here  we  do  not  so 
much  comprehend  with  the  intellect,  as  apprehend  by  intuition. 
And  the  highest  things  we  may  not  know,  but  still  appropriate. 
In  the  realm  of  art  we  live,  as  it  were,  by  faith.  Beauty  trusts 
us,  and  we  trust  beauty. 

Yet  the  only  external  proof  we  have  of  the  presence  of  mu- 
sical appreciation  is  tliiit  which  lies  in  tlu-  capacity  to  remember 
certain  phrases  of  the  music  heard.  This  is  by  no  means  final; 
this,  in  itself,  is  not  nearly  enough.  We  may  say  we  feel  the 
same  with  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  music;  but  feelings  vary 
according  to  the  artistic  status  of  the  hearer.  The  fact  is,  we 
differ  so  much  in  degrees  of  intensive  feeling.  And  there  is 
here  no  means  of  measuring  depth  of  emotion  or  height  of  as- 
piration. Of  the  inner  experience  of  the  auditor  we  can  know 
but  little.  Hence  the  proUcm  of  musical  appreciation.  When, 
however,  a  debate  (for  instance)  is  heard,  the  understanding 
of  it  can  be  proved  by  a  faithful  rehearsal  of  the  argument— 
the  points  raised  and  conclusions  arrived  at. 

But  here  we  are  up  against  the  sundered  poles  of  exact 
thinking  and  esthetic  emotion.  For  He  either  understand  a 
mathematical  computation,  a  geometric  problem,  or  we  do  not. 
There  are  here  no  lights  and  shades  as  in  painting,  no  nuances  of 
tlimisrlil  us  in  poetry,  no  eradmit  ions  of  feeling  its  in  music .  An 
argument  can  be  verified:  a  disputation  may  result  in  some 
definite  conclusion.  By  the  inviolable  laws  of  logic  they  can 
In-  rcHistcrt'd  identically  in  different  minds.  It  is,  however, 
otherwise  with  music.  Indeed,  music  is  precisely  not  exact 
thinking.  Hence  the  divergences  of  opinion,  and  varieties  of 
appreciation,  with  regard  to  the  same  composition. 

On  the  other  hand,  plastic  beauty  has  more  of  mental 
exactitude  about  it;  whilst  poetry  cannot  really  exist  apart 
from  definite  ideation.  The  fact  is,  the  specifically  mental  ele- 
ment of  knowledge  is  more  needed  in  painting,  more  necessary 
in  poetry,  than  in  the  case  of  music.  Consequently,  there  is 
no  art  like  music  where  so  much  is  left  to  the  imagination — to 
the  play  of  personality  and  creative  freedom  of  the  spirit.  Much 
is  left  to  the  seer  of  a  picture,  more  to  the  render  of  a  poem,  but 
most  of  all  is  left  to  the  hearer  of  music. 
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So  it  WB9  never  more  truly  said  than  of  music  that  we  get 
out  of  it  what  we  bring  to  il  of  ourselves.  And  some  bring 
their  griefs  and  disappointments,  some  their  joys  and  gratitude, 
some — alas! — their  shallow  search  for  pleasure;  but  one  and 
all  bring  themselves — their  lives  of  varying  quality  and  worth. 

No  art,  then,  relies  so  much  for  its  ultimate  effect  on  the 
recipient  as  does  music.  To  one  the  duct  in  Tristan  and  Isolde 
— for  instance — is  unequivocal  eroticism;  whilst  to  another  it 
is  ideal  romanticism.  Still,  all  art  suffers  a  change  as  it  passes 
through  the  alembic  of  personality.  Yet  unlike  plastic  beauty, 
which  is  an  appeal  from  without,  music  appeals  at  once  to  our- 
selves. It  is,  therefore,  more  highly  coloured  by  the  character 
through  which  it  passes:  it  absorbs  more  of  the  nitture  through 
which  it  is  mediated.  Not  so,  however,  exact  thinking.  Two 
and  two  make  four  in  every  mind,  despite  some  acrobats  of  the 
mental  world. 

But  what,  after  all,  do  we  really  mean  when  we  say  we 
'understand'  music?  To  which  we  put  a  counter-question: 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  we  'understand'  a  person?  For 
music,  with  its  rich  fund  of  subjectivity,  more  nearly  affects 
the  deeper  self  in  each  one  of  us  than  does  any  other  form  of 
beauty.  So  the  understanding  of  music  is  analogous  to  the 
understanding  of  a  personality,  with  its  secret  sentiments  and 
private  play  of  motives. 

We  can  truthfully  say  we  understand  another  soul  when 
we  take  on,  as  it  were,  his  personal  feelings  in  the  matter.  Yet 
not — he  it  said— through  the  analytical  brain,  but  in  and  through 
the  discerning  'heart.' 

In  music,  then,  we  understand  through  sympathy:  we  know 
through  love.  It  exercises  itself  in  and  through  community  of 
interest.  Sympathy  is  more  deeply  discriminating,  love  more 
profoundly  penct  rutins;,  than  is  the  intellect.  Music,  by  parity 
nf  rcasoninj;,  is  more  searching  than  any  other  mode  of  art.  Music 
is  the  voice  of  pity,  the  mouthpiece  of  passion.  So  when 
we  hear  if  umierslun<liiu:ly  «v  alisoHi.  so  to  spe;ik.  Il"'  hopes 
and  fears  of  a  fellow- mortal;  we  are  in  deep  accord  with  some 
other  soul.  We  identify  ourselves  with  a  pulsing  personality; 
and  in  this  specific  sense  we  may  lie  sairl  to  est  helically  'under- 
stand.' It  matters,  therefore,  very  much  what  kind  of  music  we 
listen  to;  even  as  it  does  tbe  kind  of  personal  influence  under 
which  we  come. 

Tbe  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  this — that  conjoined  with 
the  musical  faculty,  as  such,  there  must  be  a  nature  stocked 
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with  lively  feeling  and  vivid  emotion.  Conversely:  feeling  alone 
is  not  sufficient;  feeling  must  be  wedded  to  faculty.  Yet,  what' 
ever  else  be  said,  we  must  appropriate  the  music  we  hear — make 
it  unreservedly  our  very  own— if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  ultimate  mission 
to  the  soul.  We  must,  in  short,  live  it  over  again;  literally  be 
it  as  it  sprang  warm  with  ardour,  fresh  with  enthusiasm,  from 
the  heart  of  the  composer. 

So  the  wisest  counsel  we  can  give  to  those  who  would  hear 
music  aright  is:— Think  of  it  in  terms  of  LIFE,  feel  it  in  the 
depths  of  EXPERIENCE.  Let  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  have 
stirred  the  composers  to  audible  beauty  be  yours  for  a  season. 
You  will  then  find  your  humanity  deepened,  your  sympathies 
broadened,  beyond  your  accustomed  wont. 

Music  speaks  to  those  who  live  deeply.  And  he  who  is  at  grips 
with  the  eternal  realities  will,  if  tunefully  endowed,  in  no  wise 
content  himself  with  the  vapid  vapourings  of  a  passing  mood; 
but  will  take  to  heart  more  seriously  the  diviner  sympathy  that 
is  resident  in  the  soul  of  music.  He  will  meet  with  something 
akin  to  a  sacred  satisfaction— its  motives  of  pity  and  its  melo- 
dies of  love.  He  will  realise  that  genuine  music  deepens  for 
him  the  innate  qualities  of  spirit  that  endure,  and  enhances 
the  diviner  values  which  make  of  life  a  thing  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. After  hearing  great  and  noble  music  you  can  never  be 
quite  the  same,  for  you  have  drunk  of  beauty  that  is  eternal. 

So  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  constitution  of  the  art  that  we 
would  call  attention,  as  to  something  deeper — all  such  peren- 
nial passions  as  beat  in  the  soul  of  music.  Hence,  it  is  for  just 
those  who  have  drunk  more  deeply  of  the  wells  of  experience, 
who  have  tasted  life  more  fully,  that  the  composers  have  wrought 
their  symphonies  and  songs.  For  the  storm-tossed  Wagner, 
the  blighted  Beethoven,  and  many  another  strong,  melodious 
soul,  knew  all  too  well  the  changeful  fortunes  of  man's  chequered 
life. 
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IN  his  "Musical  Reports"  from  Paris  of  the  year  1840,  Heine 
gives  a  glowing  word-picture  of  Liszt's  playing.  And  in  his 
"Musical  Reports"  o£  the  year  1841,  after  an  introduction 
in  which  the  Paris  Sa/on  of  that  year  serves  as  a  pivot  upon 
which  to  swing  his  musical  narration,  he  again  reverts  to  Liszt, 
before  passing  on  to  other  lions  of  the  season.  It  might  be 
mentioned,  in  parenthesis,  that  Heine  makes  no  allusion  to  Liszt's 
accusation  directed  again.st  his  rival  in  interpretation,  Paganini, 
that  the  latter  was  guilty  of  "narrow  egoism."  Liszt  declared 
that  ''the  divine  scrvie.c  of  conviction"  liestuwetl  an  almost  sacer- 
dotal  power  and  responsibility  on  genius  which  Paganini  failed 
to  appreciate.  He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  "Paganini  was 
the  last  resplendent  representative  of  his  narrow  egotistical 
rfile."  This  public  declaration  was  made  in  the  year  1841,  that 
of  the  "Musical  Season"  which  follows. 


Musical  Season  or  1B41 

Paris,  April  30,  1841. 
The  Snki.'i  this  year  <lisfli>sr;s  only  hrijditiy-folnrcd  iiiijiriU-m-c. 
One  might  almost  believe  tli.it  the  renascence  of  tin1  plastic  arts  had 
come  to  an  end  in  our  case;  there  was  no  new  spring,  onlv  a  pitiful 
Indian  summer.  I'aintiiiK  and  sculpture,  even  architecture,  took  on 
a  joyous  uplift  lifter  the  July  Revolution,  but  the  wings  were  only  ex- 
ternally attached,  and  :i  deplorable  fall  succeeded  the  forced  flight. 
Only  the  youthful  sister  art,  music,  has  risen  in  her  primitive  and  peculiar 
power.  Has  she  as  yet  attained  her  utmost  point  of  radiance?  Will 
she  long  maintain  herself  then-!'  Or  will  slit:  rapidly  sink  again? 
These  are  questions  which  only  u  future  generation  call  answer.  At 
any  rale,  it  appears  as  though  the  contemporary  present  might  be 
preferably  entered  in  the  annua  ol  art  u  the  age  of  music.  The  arts 
keep  pace  with  the  gradual  spirit  LLnli/.al  inn  of  I  lit"  human  race.  In 
the  earliest  periods  architecture  had  of  necessity  to  advance  alone, 
glorifying  rude  and  unconscious  grandeur  in  its  massivity,  as,  for  in- 
stance, we  may  sec  in  Ihe  ran  of  tin'  Kgyplians.  Later,  among  the 
Greeks,  we  behold  the  age  of  florescence  of  scnli>l ore.  and  (his  already 
betokens  an  external  control  of  matter;  the  spirit  chisels  a  divining, 

'Coocludtd  from  the  April.  10(1.  auiubtr. 
[«*] 
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stance  that  Beethoven  became  deaf  toward  the  end  of  his  days,  and 
that  even  the  invisible  world  of  lone  no  longer  had  sonul  reality  for 
him.  His  tones  were  no  more  than  the  recollections  of  a  tone,  the 
ghosts  of  sounds  which  had  died  away,  and  his  last  works  bearagrue- 

Less  ghastly  than  Beethoven's  music  did  I  find  Bccthovcn"s  friend,1 
I'Ami  de  Beethoven,  as  he  everywhere  produced  himself  here,  I  believe 
even  on  his  visiting-cards;.  A  black  hnp-pole  with  a  terrible  white 
cravat  and  a  funereal  coiinteniince.  Whs  this  friend  of  Beethoven 
really  his  Pylades?  Or  was  he  one  of  those  indifferent  acquaintances 
whose  company  a  man  of  genius  enjoys  all  the  more,  perhaps,  at  times, 
ttie  more  iusigiiihi-apt  they  jire,  and  (lie  more  prosaic  is  their  chatter, 
which  refreshes  him  after  exhausting  poetic  flights  on  the  wings  of  the 
spirit.  At  any  rate,  we  have  here  a  new  manner  of  exploiting  genius, 
and  the  little  papers  make  nol  a  little  fun  of  I'Ami  de  Beethoven.  "How 
could  the  great  artist  lind  such  an  unedifylng,  mentally  impoverished 
friend  supportable?"  cried  the  French,  who  lost  all  patience  at  the 
monotonous  chatter  of  their  tiresome  guest.  They  did  not  remember 
that  Beethoven  was  deaf! 

The  number  of  concert-givers  'hiring  this  year's  season  has  been 
legion,  and  there  has  been  no  dearth  of  mediocre  pianists  who  have 
been  acclaimed  as  miracles  by  the  papers.  Most  of  them  are  young 
folk,  who  in  their  own  modest  persons,  or  through  the  medium  of  some 
modest  brother  or  other,  favor  the  appearance  of  these  songs  of  praise 
in  the  press.  Self-worship  of  this  kind,  the  so-called  advertisements, 
offers  most  amusing  reading.  One  advertisement  recently  contained 
in  the  Onsctte  mmfcule,  reported  from  Marseilles  that  the  celebrated 
Ddhler  had  conquered  all  hearts  there,  also,  especially  because  of  his 
interesting  pallor,  which,  a  consequence  of  an  illness  from  which  he 
had  just  recovered,  hud  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  of  beauty. 
The  celebrated  DShler  has  since  returned  to  Paris,  and  has  given  several 
concerts;  he  also  played  at  the  concert  of  M.  Sehlessinger,  of  the 
Cnzrite  muskale,  who  rewarded  him  most  liberally  with  laurel  wreaths. 
The  France  mutkale  also  sings  his  praise,  and  with  the  same  absence 
of  partisanship.  This  journal  cultivates  a  blind  hatred  for  Liszt, 
and  in  order  to  prick  the  lion  praises  the  little  rabbit.  But  what  does 
the  value  of  the  celebrated  DOhler  really  amount  to?  Some  say 
that  he  is  the  last  among  the  second-class  pianists,  others  that  he  is 
the  first  among  the  third-class  pianists.    As  a  matter  of  fact  he  plays 


Delicate  weakness,  elegant  impotence,  interesting  pallor! 

■Anion  Fclii  Schindkr.  BttlhoYM^  faitrJul  (titnd  mil  biographer,  b.  Meedl, 
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by  (Ik:  proprietor  of  the  two  mimical  journals.    Tht>  Frame  mus 
published  by  the  brothers  [^scudicr.  I  wo  ainiahlo.  iutellieenl  r, cut  artistic 


young:  fellows,  shone  in  its  concert  through  the  assistance  of  tlic 
Italian  silvers  of  Yieustcmps,  wln>  \ms  looked  iipi.ii  as  one  of 
the  linns  of  the  musical  seasm.  Whether  beneath  the  lion's  hairy 
pell  be  hidden  a  true  king  of  leasts  or  merely  a  wretched  pry-ling 
is  more  than  I  can  determine.  To  tell  the  truth.  I  cannot  believe  the 
exaggerated  praises  which  were  heaped  upon  him.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  he  has  not  as  yet  climbed  to  any  remarkable  height  along 
the  ladder,  at  whose  end  we  once  saw  I'aganini  and  on  whose  last, 
bmesl  rune  slam's  our  admirable  Sitia.  tin'  celebrated  Lathing-guest 
of  Boulogne,  and  the  owner  of  a  Iteethoven  autograph.    Perhaps  M 


talents,  were  rccllv  born  in  the  land  of  tow-paths  and  Dutch  Doras. 
The  same  holds  good  of  But  la,  the  violoncellist.  II,.  is  a  born  Hollander, 
but  came  hereto  Paris  at  an  early  age,  where  his  boyish  voul hfulncis 
pleased  the  ladies  in  particular.  He  was  a  dear  lad,  and  cried  on  the 
'cello  like  a  child.  Although  be  lias  <rruivn  in  be  a  h\g  boy  in  the  mean- 
time, be  cannot  give  up  bis  habil  of  whimpering,  and  recently,  when 
In-  c-chiilil  nut  appear  in  public  because  uf  an  indis[>u-it  inc.,  il  M  as  gener- 
ally  said  that  owing  to  his  childish  wailing  on  the  violoncello  he  hod 
finally  played  liimsclf  into  a  real  children's  disease.  I  he  measles,  I  be- 
lieve. He  now  seems  to  have  completely  recovered,  however,  and  the 
newspapers  report  that  the  celebrated  liatta  is  preparing  a  musical 
matinee  for  nest  Tliur.-fdav.  which  will  cnn.ole  iiie  public  Tor  its  loin; 
deprivation  of  its  favorite. 

The  last  concert  which  Mr.  Maurice  Kclilesmger  gave  the  sub- 
scribers of.  his  Gazelle  ma.-iealc,  and  w  hich,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
was  one  of  the  uost  brilliant  uf  the  M-ason,  bad  a  quite  special  interest 
for  Hermans.  And  the  entire  Herman  enntingent  was  gathered  to- 
gether, eager  tn  hear  Mile,  l.uive,  the  celebrated  singer,  who  sang 
Beethoven  s  lovely  song  "Adelaide,"  in  the  German  tongue.  The 
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Italians  and  M.  Vieiixtcmps,  who  had  promised  their  concurrence, 
excused  themselves  while  the  concert  w;n  going  on,  to  tlie  great  con- 
sternation of  (lie  giver  of  the  concert,  who,  stepping  before  the  audience 
with  the  dignity  which  is  all  his  own,  declared  tliiil  M.  Yieuxtemps 
refused  to  plav  because  he  considered  the  place  and  public  oruculh 
his  dignity.  The  insolence  of  this  violinist  deserves  the  severest 
reproof.  The  place  of  1.1m  concert  was  I  he  Sullc.  Mufitnl  in  the  Rue 
Vivicnnc,  where  only  at  Carnival  time  is  the  cancan  danced  n  bit;  while 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  most  respectable  music  by  Mnznrt, 
Gincomo  Meyerbeer  and  Hecthoven  is  performed.  Tile  whim  of  the 
Italian  singers.  Signnr  Htlbiui  ;iod  S?igiior  I.ablaehe.  ,vill  at  all  events 
he  forgiven,  si  rue  nightingales  may  indulge  tb  em -elves  in  the  preten- 
sion of  Singing  only  before  a  public  of  golden  pheasants  and  eagles. 
Out  Mynheer,  Ihe  flemish  stork,  has  no  rlghl  lo  lie  so  choice,  and  to 
despise  a  company  anions  which  '.ere  to  lie  found  the  most  respectable 

the  most  distinguished  German  fighting  cocks  and  mud-larks.  What 
kirn!  of  success  did  .Mile.  l.owe  store  iit  her  debut-  I  will  slate  the 
truth  in  brief:  she  sang  admirably,  pleased  all  the  Germans,  and  made 
a  fiasco  with  the  French. 

As  regards  this  last  mishap.  I  should  like  to  comfort  the  esleemed 
singer  with  the  assurance  that  her  very  advantages  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
French  success.  There  is  (iertuaii  soulful nes!-  in  Mile.  Lowe's  voice, 
a  quirt  Ibiiur  which  as  yet  lias  been  revealed  to  hut  few  Frenchmen, 
and  which  is  making  its  way  in  France  only  gradually.  Had  Mile. 
Ltiwe  come  here  a  few  decades  later,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  earned 
greater  recognition.  But  thus  far  the  mass  of  the  people  is  at  ill  the 
same.  The  French  possess  wit  and  passion,  and  enjoy  them  bcsl  i) 
a  restless,  stormy,  chopped-m  1  "  ■ 


1  completely  missine.    :i  ! 

tln-TTl    ReetW'rti's    "  \itrhi 


i  solitude,  these 
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of  his  new  work  depend*  upon  the  more  or  less  flexible  throat  of  a  prima 

The  numerous  worshippers  And  admirers  of  this  master  so  deserving 
of  admiration  observe  with  regret  thai  the  much -honored  man,  with 
every  new  production  of  hi*  genius,  toOa  so  unwearedk  to  ensure  it? 
success,  and  squanders  his  best  efforts  on  its  most  trifling  details.  His 
delicate,  weakly  constitution  must  suffer  under  the  strain.  His  nerves 
Krow  morbidly  rjvfrexriti'rl.  ami  oniiu:  to  his  chronic  abdominal  com- 
plaint be  often  suffers  from  the  prevalent  cholerine.  The  honey  of 
the  spirit  which  drips  from  his  masterpieces  and  refreshes  us  costs  the 
master  the  most  terrible  bodily  pains  nt  times.  When  I  last  had  the 
honor  of  sccine;  him,  I  was  frightened  by  his  wretched  appearance.  When 
I  looked  at  him  I  thought  of  the  diarrheal ; 


god  of  Tartarian  fotk-tivi'tid. 
horribly  droll  how  this  belly-aching  caxal 


demon  once  purchased  six  thousand  pots  for  his  own  use  at  the  annual 
fair  of  Kazan,  so  thai  the  potter  thus  became  a  wealthy  man.  May 
heaven  grant  our  highlv  honored  muster  better  health,  and  mav  he  him- 
self never  forget  that  his  thread  of  life  is  a  very  flabby  one.  and  Fate's 
scissors  all  the  more  sharp!  May  he  never  forget  that  lofty  interests 
are  bound  up  with  his  self-preservation.  What  is  to  become  of  his 
fame,  if  he  himself,  the  greatly  honored  master — mav  hcoven  long 
defer  the  event!— suddenly  were  to  be  torn  from  the  stage  of  his  triumphs 
by  death?  Will  his  family  continue  that  fame  of  which  all  Germany  is 
mviud';  As  ri'giirds  materia!  resources  the  family  would  ,">*  he  lacking,  lull 
it  would  indeed  lack  intellectual  means.  Only  the  great  Giacomo  him- 
self, who  is  not  alone  general  musical  director  of  all  royal  Prussian  mu- 
sical institutions,  but  also  the  conductor  or  the  Mieyerlieeriiin  fame, 
only  he  can  direct  the  enormous  orchestra  of  this  fame.  He  nods 
his  head,  and  all  the  trombones  of  the  great  newspapers  sound  out  in 


production  of  bis 


'ttVll-irifomiecl  t. ,■  r 1 1 , n.i  ;i..i:ri-  m.  ri.st   Mcvrlmf  I-  quit.-  irm.xviil  ill  111.'  il.'lnr.'il 

1     '  .   I  rh.,1  li  ,(  1j  ,.:  i,  ,  nam.,  -ii-i  ,il  r in,,-.  rM;l„\ U; I 

esta:  hp  tins  plncr!  hi*  complete  wnrk  M  the  disposal  rt 


:ti,.ns   in  r,.i,iiri[i   ill'.  li'iirLt]^  -.iiiia.T. 
■  n  .I.T..  ■  a.Ey  in          r  ■,  ■<  h  ii  r  I   n 

I  lUe  Iwimicr  i(  'lie  tfiii:,  r  mull J  Wi-  n  il  cut.'  :o  ju.lfci-  tin-  matter ;  wi'iirlv 
one  fict  id  tbii  one  which  nill^perhapi,  nfford^  ■srag^iplaaatisa  at  the 


He  portilj  at  the  Goethe*! 


Schleainger  En  particular,  arc  p 
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unison;  he  winks  his  eye,  and  oil  the  violins  of  praise  fiddle  in  com- 
petition; lie  merely  moves  his  left  nostril  slightly,  and  all  the  feuilletou- 
Sageolcts  flute  forth  their  sweetest  tomil  flatteries.  Then,  ton.  there 
are  as  yet  unheard-of  antediluvian  brasses,  trumpets  of  Jericho,  and 
as  yet  undiscovered  lEoIian  harps,  string  instruments  of  the  future, 
whose  employ  betokens  the  moat  extraordinary  gift  for  instrumenta- 
tion in  the  same  high  degree  that  our  Meyerbeer  has,  that  is  to  say 
the  art  of  using  all  sorts  of  people  as  instruments,  the  least  as  well  as 
the  greatest,  and  conjuring  forth  by  means  of  their  collective'  activity 
a  harmony  of  agreement  in  public  recognition  which  borders  on  the 
miraculous.  It  is  something  which  none  other  has  known  how  to  do. 
While  the  best  operas  of  Mozart  ami  Rossini  fell  flat  on  their  first  per- 
formance, and  years  went  by  before  they  were  properly  appreciated, 
the  master-works  of  our  noble  Meyerbeer  already  obtain  the  moat  unan- 
imous acclaim  at  their  Erst  performance,  and  the  very  next  day  all 
the  papers  furnish  the  merited  articles  of  praise  and  approval.  That 
happens  because  of  the  harmonious  working  together  of  the  instru- 
ments; in  melody  Meyerbeer  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  two  masters 
just  mentioned;  but  he  excels  them  in  instrumentation.  Heaven 
knows  that  he  often  employs  the  most  despicable  of  instruments;  yet 
it  is,  perhaps,  just  by  the  use  of  such  that  he  produces  his  great  effects 
upon  the  great  mass,  which  admires,  idiolizes.  honors  and  even  respects 
him.  Who  can  prove  the  contrary?  From  all  sides  the  laurel  wreaths 
By  to  him,  he  wears  a  whole  forest  of  laurels  on  his  head,  he  hardly  knows 
how  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  pants  beneath  the  verdant  burden.  He 
should  get  himself  a  little  ass  which,  trotting  behind  him.  might  carry 
the  heavy  wreaths  after  bis  master.  But  Gouin  is  jealous  and  will 
not  permit  another  to  accompany  him. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  a  witty  remark  ascribed  to  the 
musician  Ferdinand  Hiller.  It  seems  that  when  some  one  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  Meyerbeer's  operas,  Hiller  is  said  to  have  replied 
with  evasive  annoyance:    "Oh,  do  not  let  us  talk  politics!" 

Rossi  m  and  Mendelssohn 

Paris.  Mid-April,  1848. 
When  I  arrived  in  Cette  one  fine  afternoon  last  summer,  I  saw 
a  processional  passing  along  the  quay  before  which  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  lies  outspread,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight.  In  advance  walked 
the  fraternities,  in  their  gurments  of  red,  white  and  black,  the  penitents 
with  capuchins  drawn  over  their  heads  from  which  the  eyes  peered 
forth  spectrally  from  two  holes;  lighted  was  candles  or  banners  with 
crosses  in  their  hands.  Then  came  the  various  monastic  orders. 
There  was  also  u  crowd  of  the  loiety,  men  and  women,  pule,  broken 
figures,  who  wavered  piously  along,  with  a  touchingly  wretched  sing- 
song. I  had  often  encountered  similar  sights  during  my  childhood  on 
the  Rhine,  and  I  cannot  deny  that  [hose  tours  awakened  a  certain  mel- 
ancholy, a  species  of  homes  ickne.-s.  in  inc.  Hut  what  1  have  never  vet 
seen  and  what  happened  to  be  a  custom  borrowed  From  adjacent  Spain, 
was  a  troli]i  of  children  rejircsfuliiig  the  l\is^iin.  A  lit  I  If  shaver,  cos- 
tumed as  we  arc  wont  to  iicc  the  Snvionr  represented  in  pictures,  wearing 
the  crown  of  thorns  un  his  hi'iid,  his  Insij:  ^:i\,\tm  hair  rnllinj."  down  sadly 
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on  his  shoulders,  was  panting,  bent  over  by  the  weight  of  an  enormous 
woollen  cross;  jilariuL'  drops  .>f  Mood  had  been  painted  on  his  forehead, 
and  (hi;  marks  of  the  wounds  on  his  hands  and  feet.  By  his  side  walked 
u  lit  tle  girl  clad  all  in  black,  who,  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  l>ore  several 
swords  with  gilded  hilts  on  her  breast,  and  was  almost  melting  away 
in  tears — a  picture  of  the  most  profound  grief.  Other  little  boys,  who 
walked  hehind,  represented  the  apostles,  among  them  Judas,  with  red 
hair  and  a  money-bag  in  his  hand.    A  couple  of  the  lads  were  also  hcl- 

children  wore  the  habits  of  orders  and  the  insignia  of  the  church;  there 
were  little  Capui'hinH,  Ill  lit-  Jesuits,  :i!th  hislitijis  with  ft  ait  mid  mitre, 
the  dearest  little  [Miiis,  positively  imiif  of  t iiein  ?nore  than  sis  years  old. 
And  strange  to  say,  a  few  of  the  children  were  also  dressed  as  Cupids, 
with  silken  «iu[!f  and  golden  quivers,  and  by  the  very  side  of  the  tittle 
Saviour  tottered  two  tilt!:'  creatures  much  smaller,  not  more  than  four 
years  old  at  the  most,  hi  old  I'raiienniau  shepherd-cost  Ulllf,  with 
ribboned  hats  and  poles,  sweet  enough  to  kiss,  just  like  sugar-dolls. 
They  probably  represented  the  shepherds  who  had  stood  by  the  manger 
of  the  Christ  Child.  And  can  one  imagine  it.  this  spectacle  excited 
the  most  serious  devotional  feeling  in  the  spectator's  soul,  and  the  fact 
that  little  innocent  children  were  enacting  ihis  greatest  and  most  colos- 
sal of  martyrdoms,  made  it  all  the  more  touching.  This  was  no  aping 
of  the  real  thing  in  the  historical  e.raad  style,  no  ernnk-monthed  sancti- 
moniousness, no  Berlin  lie  of  faith.  It  was  the  most  naive  expression  of 
the  most  profound  of  t linui'hts,  and  it  was  its  condescendingly  childish 
form  ivhirh  prevented  its  eontenl  from  acting  destrnet ivcly  on  our  mind, 
or  annihilating  itself.  This  content  itself  Is  so  tremendous  in  its  power 
of  grief  and  exaltation,  that  it  overtowcrs  and  hursts  the  bounds  of 
even  the  most  heroically  grandiose  and  pathetically  extended  art  of 
presentation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  greatest  artists,  painters 
as  well  as  musicians,  have  beautified  the  overwhelming  terrors  of  the 
Passion  with  as  iiuiny  Mowers  as  possible,  and  softened  its  sanirciuary 
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the  sacred  paintings  of  the  Spanish  school:'  here  tie  role  of  colors  and 

Spanish  paint  bit's  Wat  hi'  the  most  unimpaired  Chri-I  ianil  i  ,  or  Ilia  I.  :  i:  e  e  H  ■ 
painters  were  anv  less  drunken  with  faith  than  tin;  celebrated  masters 
who  went  over  to  Catholicism  in  Rome,  in  order  to  be  able  to  paint 
with  more  immediate  fervor.  External  aridity  and  pallor  are  not  the 
determining  sipns  of  Christianity  in  art:  but  a  certain  inner  extrava- 
gance, which  may  lie  conferred  neither  by  baptism  nor  study,  ill  music 
as  well  as  in  jiaintiriji,  and  therefore  I  find  Rossini's  'Slahat"  actually 
more  Christian  Ulan  Felix  Mendelssohn-  llarthr.jid\  %  "1'auhis,"  an  oratorio 
which  is  praised  by  Rossini's  opponents  as  a  model  of  what  is  Christian. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  appear  to  utter  a  reproach  against  such  a 
worthy  master  as  the  composer  of  "Paulus,"  and  least  of  all  would  it 
occur  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  to  find  fault  with  (lie  Christianity  of 
the  a  fore-mentioned  oratorio  because  Felix  Mcndclssohn-Itartholdy  is 
by  birth  a  Jew!  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  point  out  that  at  the  age  when 
Mendelssohn  bejian  to  he  a  Christ iuu  in  Berlin  (the  fact  is  that  he  was 
not  baptised  lint!!  he  was  thirteen)  Rossini  had  already  left  the  elllirelily, 
and  flimi;  himself  into  all  the  worldliness  fif  operatic  music.  Now,  when 
he  lias  once  more  given  over  opera,  and  has  dreamed  himself  back  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  reminiscences  of  his  youth,  to  the  time  when  he 
sang  in  the  minster  of  Pcsaro  as  a  chorister,  or  assisted  at  the  mass  as 
an  acolyte — now,  when  the  old  organ-tones  once  more  swell  in  his  mem- 
ories, and  he  seizes  tire  pen  to  write  a  "Stabat,"  he  truly  need  not  construe 
the  spirit  of  Christ  iaiiilv  fur  himself  scieritificallv,  mill  still  less  nerd  he 
slavishly  copy  Htindcl  and  riebnstian  Bach:  he  need  only  call  up  the 
earliest  sounds  of  his  childhood  from  his  soul,  and  wonderful  to  relate, 
despite  rd]  the  seriousness,  the  profound  sorrow  which  liieje  sounds 
reecho,  despite  all  the  power  with  which  they  sieh  and  bleed  forth  the 
most  powerful  of  emotions,  they  still  have  retained  something  child- 
like, and  remind  me  of  that  presentation  of  the  Passion  hv  children 
which  I  had  seen  at  Cette.  Yes,  I  was  involuntarily  obliged  to  think  of 
that  pious  little  mummery  when  I  attended  the  first  performance  of 
Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater":  the  tremendously  exalted  martyrdom  was 
pictured  therein,  but  with  the  naivest  accents  of  youth;  the  terrible 
plaints  of  the  J/ffl(rr  7)ri,'or-ri.<a  were  sounded,  vet  seemed  to  come  from 
the  innocent  throat  of  a  little  girl:  beside  the  pinions  of  the  darkest 
grief  rustled  the  wings  of  all  the  Cupids  of  charm:  the  horrors  of  the 
death  on  the  cross  were  mitigated  as  though  by  the  dallying  play  of 
shepherds;  and  the  reeling  of  infinity  wove  about  and  surrounded  the 
entire  work  like  the  blue  sky  which  heariu-d  down  upon  the  processional 
at  Cette.  like  the  blue  sea  alone  whose  shores  it  passed  with  sonji  arid 
music.  This  is  Rossini's  eternal  graciousness,  his  inexhaustible  wntlencss. 
which  no  impresario  or  music-dealer  has  been  able  to  anger  away  or  even 
dim.  No  mutter  what  subtly  treacherous  e\pcrieiices  lie  has  often  had 
in  life,  we  never  find  a  trace  of  spleen  in  his  musical  productions.  Like 
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the  Arethusan  spring,  whose  waters  preserved  their  original  sweetness, 
though  they  I r:i verged  the  bitter  floods  of  the  sea,  so  Rossini's  heart  has 
retained  its  Tin-lmlii-  loveliness  and  sweetness,  although  it  lids  tasted  in 
ample  measure  all  the  world's  goblets  of  wormwood. 

As  1  have  said,  the  great  master's  "Stabat"  has  been  the  predom- 
inant musical  event  of  this  year.  As  regards  the  first  performance, 
which  served  as  a  model.  I  need  make  no  report;  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Italians  sang.  The  hall  of  the  Italian  Opera  seemed  to  be  the  ante- 
court  of  heaven;  there  the  nightingales  of  holiness  sobbed,  and  there 
flowed  the  most  fashionable  of  tears.  The  France  Muaicole  also  pre- 
sented the  greater  part  of  the  "Stabat"  in  its  concerts,  and,  it  goes  with- 
out savins,  with  tremendous  applause.  At  these  concerts  we  also  heard 
the  "Paulus"  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- Burt  holdy,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  owing 
to  this  proximity  that  he  aroused  our  attention,  and  called  forth  the 
comparison  with  Rossini.  As  regards  the  great  public  this  comparison 
did  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  our  young  countryman;  in  fact,  it  is 
as  if  one  tried  to  compare  the  Tcmplower  Berg  near  Berlin  with  the 
Apennines  of  Italy.  Yet  despite  this  the  Templowcr  Berg  has  its  merits, 
and  wins  the  respect  of  the  great  mass  (living  to  the  sole  fart  that  it  bears  a 
cross  on  its  summit.1  "Under  this  sign  you  shall  conquer!"  Not,  of  course, 
in  France,  the  land  of  unbelief,  where  Mendelssohn  has  always  l>eene  failure. 
He  was  the  season's  lamb  of  sacrifice,  while  Rossini  was  its  musical  lion, 
whose  sweet  roaring  still  continues  to  sound.  It  is  said  here  that  Felix 
Mendelssohn  will  come  personally  to  Paris  these  days.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  by  means  of  high  intervention  and  diplomatic  efforts  M. 
Leon  Fillet  1ms  been  induced  to  let  M.  Scribe  put  together  a  libretto, 
which  M.  Mendelssohn  will  set  to  music  for  the  Grand  Opera.  Will 
our  young  compatriot  be  successful  in  this  venture?  I  cannot  tell. 
His  artistic  talent  is  great,  yet  it  has  its  very  ominous  limits  and  gaps. 
With  regard  to  talent  I  find  a  great  reselhblance  between  M.  Felix 
Mendelssohn  and  Mile.  Rachel  Felix,  the  tragic  artist.  They  have  in 
common  a  great,  austere,  and  very  earnest  seriousness,  they  lean  de- 
cidedly, well-nigh  obtrusively  on  classic  model?,  they  have  the  most, 
sensitive,  most  clever  powers  of  calculation,  sharpness  of  intellect  and, 
finally,  an  entire  absence  of  noirttf.  But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  genial 
originality  in  art  without  nmrrtt?    Thus  far  there  is  no  case  on  record. 

Musical  Season  or  18*3 
First  Report 

Paris,  March  !0,  1843. 
The  boredom  which  French  classic  tragedy  exhales  was  never 
better  grasped  than  by  the  good  haurgeaise  of  Louis  XVth's  day.  who 
said  to  her  children:  "Do  not  envy  the  aristocracy,  and  forgive  it  i'.s 
arrogance,  for  it  is  the  punishment  ul  heaven  that  it  has  to  go  to  the 
Theatre  b'rnncmx  every  evening  and  he  bored  to  death!"  The  old  regime 
has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  sceptre  lias  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
haurgeniiie:  but  these  new  rulers  must  also  have  many  sins  for  which  to 
atone,  and  the  ill  will  of  the  gods  strikes  them  even  more  mercilessly 
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than  their  predecessors  in  the  realm;  not  alone  dons  Mile.  Etachcl  offer 
them  the  mouldy  dregs  of  the  antique  sleeping  draught  every  evening, 
but  they  now  must  also  swallow  the  garbage  of  their  own  romantic 
kitchen,  versified  sauerkraut,  Victor  Hugos  "Les  Bourgravca."  I 
shall  waste  no  words  on  the  value  of  this  indigestible  jirnl  rluuity  piece 
of  work,  which  enters  on  the  scene  with  nil  sorts  of  pretensions.  espc- 
cially  historic  ones;  although  Hugo's  knowledge  respecting  the  epoch 
nnd  scene  of  action  of  his  piny  is  gathered  solely  from  the  French 
translation  of  Schrciber's  "Guidebook  for  Travellers  on  the  Rhine." 
Has  the  man  who  a  year  ago,  at  a  public  session  of  the  AcadtmU,  dared 
to  say  that  German  genius  had  come  to  an  end  (in  pensee  alkmande  tit 
rentrie  dam  Yombrt),  has  this  greatest  eagle  of  pansy  really  over-soared 
his  contemporaries  so  supremely  on  this  occasion?  In  truth,  not  at  all. 
His  work  betrays  neither  poetic  fulness  nor  harmony,  neither  enthusiasm 
nor  freedom  of  spirit;  it  shows  not  a  spark  of  geniality,  but  only  stilted 
unnaturalness  and  glaring  declamation.  It  offers  acutely  angular 
wooden  figures,  overloaded  with  tasteless  spangles,  moved  by  visible 
wires,  a  sinister  play  of  puppets,  a  gross  spasmodic  nping  of  life;  a  pas- 
sion which  i-  an  out  and  out  tic.  Nothing  seems  mure  fatal  to  rue  than 
this  llniroian  passion,  which  demeans  itself  so  glowingly,  outwardly 
flames  up  in  so  splendid  a  manner,  and  yet  within  is  so  wretchedly 
sober  and  frosty.  This  chill  passion  which  is  dished  up  to  us  in  such 
flaming  figures  of  speech,  always  reminds  me  of  the  baked  ice  which  the 
Chinese  know  how  to  prepare  with  such  arl,  bv  holding  little  hits  of 
frappf,  wrapped  in  a  thin  dough,  over  the  fire  for  a  few  moments;  an 
antithetic  daintv,  which  must  be  .swallowed  quicktv.  burning  lips  and 
tongue  with  its  hot  rind,  while  chilling  the  stomach. 

But  the  ruling  bm,rgeoi#ii,  for  its  sins,  does  not  alone  have  to 
endure  old  classic  tragedies  nnd  trilogies  which  are  not  classic,  but  I  be 


present  high  society  is  most  especially  tormented  and  chastised  for  all 
its  usurpations.  If  onlv  the  innocent  did  not  have  to  suffer  with  the 
gin'ltv!  This  eternal  plaving  is  no  longer  to  be  endured.  (Alas,  wall- 
neighbors  of  mine,  young  daughters  of  Albion,  arc  playing  a  brilliant 
piece  for  two  left  hands  at  this  very  moment!)  These  blatantly  jin- 
gling tones,  which  do  not  die  nway  naturally,  these  heartless  whirring 
notes,  this  aroliprnsnic  pounding  and  picking,  this  fiirtejiianti  kills  all 
thought  and  feeling  and  we  grow  stupid,  obtuse  and  imbecile.  This 
growing  supremacy  of  piano  playing  nnd  even  the  triumphal  progresses 
of  the  artists  arc  charo etc ri stir  of  our  time,  and  really  denote  the  triumph 
of  machinery  over  mind.  Technical  agility,  the  precision  of  an  autom- 
aton, the  identification  with  the  stringed  wood,  the  sounding  instru- 
mcntalization  of  the  human  being,  are  now  praised  and  celebrated  as 
the  loftiest  of  aims.  Like  swarms  of  grasshop]iers  the  virtuosos  come 
to  Paris  every  winter,  less  to  earn  money  than  to  make  a  name  for  them- 
selves here,  one  which  wiil  all  the  more  easilv  procure  a  pecuniary-  harvest 
for  them  in  other  lands.  Paris  .serves  them  for  a  species  of  billboard, 
where  their  fame  may  he  reHd  in  Riatlt  letters.    I  say  "their  fame  may 
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be  read,''  since  it  is  the  Parisian  press  which  announces  it  to  the  credu- 
lous world,  and  these  virtuosos  display  the  greatest  virtuosity  in  the 
exploitation  of  journals  and  journalists.  They  even  (let  the  better  of 
1  Ik-   i  of  lit'  iriug.  ',.  ■    II  nirjji  ■  1:11, in  -ii  j'epl  il ili'  I  i  f 3 j 1 1  lei  , 

tin1  dirtiest,  one  however,  is  seldom  thai  of  ii,''  joiLtiiiilist ,  and  even  the 
purchasable  flatterer  is  ill  the  same  time  a  fool  deceived,  who  receives 
half  his  pay  in  endearments.  People  speak  of  the  venality  of  the  press: 
1  hey  art  much  in  i  s!  ;:kcn.  On  I  It-  conf  rury,  the  press  is  generally  duped, 
and  ttiis  is  csi>cr.iaily  tlic  ease  where  the  fatuous  virtuosos  are  i'(  nice  rued. 
All  of  them  are  really  famous,  particularly  in  the  la uda lions  which 
they  personally,  or  Iheir  brothers  or  their  bray  mothers,  get  into  print. 
It  is  unbelievable  how  humbly  Ih.-y  will  lire,  in  the  newspaper  offices 
Kir  the  least  little  alms  of  praise,  how  they  will  writhe  and  twist.  While 
I  was  still  high  in  favor  with  the  manager  of  the  Gazelle  muaicalt 
(alas,  my  youthful  levity  caused  a  revulsion!),  I  could  see  plainly, 
with  my  own  eyes,  how  these  famous  ones  lay  obsequiously  at  his  feci, 
and  crawled  ami  waited  their  tails  in  order  to  secure  a  little  praise  in 
his  journal.  And  of  these  highly-fumed  virtuosos  of  ours,  who  allow 
homage  to  he  paid  them  in  all  the  capitals  of  Enrol*-  like  reigning  princes, 
it  miiilit  lie  said  after  the  maimer  of  lieranger,  thai  the  [lust  of  Maurice 
Schlcsingcrs  boots  is  still  visible  on  their  crowns  of  laurel.    How  these 

observe  tneir  activities  here  on  the  spot.  In  the  office  of  tlic  afore- 
mentioned publication.  1  once  encountered  a  ragged  old  man  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  father  of  a  celebrated  virtuoso,  and  begged  the 
editors  of  the  journal  to  publish  a  notice  of  his  son,  in  which  some  noble 
traits  of  his  life  as  an  artist  were  brought  to  the  public's  attention.  It 
seems  that  the  celebrity  had  given  a  concert  somewhere  in  Southern 
France  with  tremendous  applause,  and  dedicated  the  proceeds  to  an 
ancient  Gothic  cathedral  which  threatened  to  tumble  down:  on  another 
occasion  he  had  played  for  an  inundated  widow  woman,  or  For  a  seventy- 
year-old  school- master,  who  had  lost  his  only  cow.  and  so  forth.  In 
the  course  of  an  extended  conversation  with  the  father  of  this  benefactor 
of  mankind,  the  old  man  admitted  (|uilo  naively  that  it  was  true  his 
fine  son  did  not  do  much  for  Inn-,  although  he  was  well  able  to.  and  tha'. 
sometimes  he  even  let  him  starve  a  bit.  I  should  like  to  advise  the 
celebrity  to  -iive  a  confer!  some  day  for  the  benefit  or  his  old  father's 
tumble-down  trousers  also. 

When  one  witnesses  this  wretched  state  of  affairs,  it  is  really  im- 
possib'e  to  nurse  a  i^rud.ee  against  the  Swedish  students,  who  expressed 
themselves  somewhat  too  strongly  against  the  .-randal  of  tills  virl  uiiso- 
idolatrv.  find  prepared  the  well-known  ovation  for  Ole  iiull  upon  his 
arrival  at  Upsala.  The  celebrity  was  already  under  the  impression 
that,  his  carriage-horses  woold  iic  unhitched,  was  prepared  for  a  torch- 
light procession  and  wreaths  of  Howers.  when  lie  received  a  totally 
unexpected  thrashing  of  honor,  a  truly  Norse  surprise. 

The  matadors  of  this  year's  season  were  Sivori  and  Drevschock. 
The  former  is  a  violinist,  and  on  this  acc.mn'  aim,,'  I  place  him  above 
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finger  dexterity  and  mere  technic,  as  with  the  pianist.    The  violin  is 

in  ii  relation  of  svmpathv  "ill.  I  lie  moods  of  the  ptaver:  Hie  sli-htesr 
unease,  the  faintest  emotional  shock,  a  breath  of  feeling,  here  finds  its 
immediate  echo,  and  is  canned,  no  doul.t.  by  tin-  fact  that  the  violin, 
pressed  so  close  to  our  breast,  cull  heat  the  beating  of  our  heart.  This 
is  the  c.-isc.  however,  onlv  >vit  h  artists  wlio  reallv  h:i  ve  a  soul.  The  more 
matter  of  fact  and  heartless  a  violinist  is  the  more  monotonous  will  be 
his  execution,  and  he  can  rely  upon  the  obedience  of  his  violin  at  every 
hour,  in  every  place.  Vet  :l,is  lauded  soreness  is  nr.  more  than  the 
result  ijf  intellectual  narrowness,  and  it  is  just  the  great  est  masters 
v,|-.ihHe  playing  lias  not  infi-cipichlly  depended  on  external  and  inner 
influences.  I  have  never  heard  anyone  play  better  than  Pagonini,  and, 
at  times,  I  have  never  heard  anvurie  (ilav  worse,  and  I  can  suv  the 
same  of  Lrnst     Ihe  latter  peril  11    t'i  t.  Inn  t  of  our  day. 

here  this  winter  was  greatly  regretted  by  all  music-lovers  who  know 
how  to  esteem  the  hciiriitE  in  ;irt.  riiguor  rfivon  w;is  but  a  weak  sub- 
stitute, yet  we  listened  to  him  with  great  pleasure.  Since  he  was  born 
in  Genoa,  and  as  a  child,  perhaps,  encountered  Paganini  at  times  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  his  native  town,  where  two  ]ieaple  cannot  get  out  of 
each  other's  way,  he  has  here  been  proclaimed  a  pupil  of  I'aganinl.  No. 
Paganini  never  had  a  pupil,  could  not  have  one,  for  the  best  that  he 
knew,  which  is  the  highest  in  art,  may  neither  be  taught  nor  learned! 

What  is  the  highest  in  art?  That  which  is  also  the  highest  in  all 
other  manifestations  of  life:  self-conscious  freedom  of  spirit.  Not 
alone  a  musical  composition  which  has  been  composed  in  the  fulness 
of  this  self-consciousness,  hut  even  its  mere  pre  sen  I.  at  ion  mnv  he  re- 
garded as  what  is  artistically  Inkiest,  if  wc  feel  that  it  projects  to  us 
that  miraculous  breath  of  eternity  directly  betokening  that  the  inter- 
preter stands  on  the  same  spiritual  plane  as  the  composer,  that  lie,  too, 
is  a  free  soul.  Yes,  this  individual  consciousness  of  freedom  in  art 
manifests  itself  quite  particularly  in  treatment,  in  form,  and  in  no  case 
through  the  material,  and  nc  may,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  the 
artists  who  select  freedom  iticif  and  liberation  as  their  subjects,  are 
usuidly  limited  and  fettered  in  spirit — as  n  matter  of  fact,  are  helots. 
This  reflection  is  borne  out  at  the  present  day.  especially  in  German 
poetry,  when  we  realize  with  horror  that  the  most  daringly  unfettered 
singers  of  freedom,  when  the  light  is  turned  on  them,  reveal  themselves 
in  most  eases  ;is  narrow-minded  miliires,  Philistine,  who.e  niijht-eup 
peeps  forth  beneath  their  red  liberty  bonnet,  ephemendi  of  whom  Goethe 
would  say: 

Matte  Fliegen!  Wit  aie  rasen! 
Wie  aie,  aumsend  Uherkeek, 
Ihren  klcinen  Fliegeadreck 
Trttufcla  tutf  Tyranaenuasen. 

(Feeble  May-flies!    Lo,  how  frantic! 
Impudently  bulling,  antic. 
They  their  lly.,lirt.  little  mesa-pots, 
Drip  on  aoses  proud  of  despots!) 
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The  poets  who  were  truly  great  have  always  interpreted  the  great 
questions  of  interest  of  their  Lime  elsewhere  than  in  rhymed  newspaper 
articles,  and  have  paid  hut  .slight  attention  when  the  slavish  mass, 
whose  rudeness  disgusted  them,  reproached  them  with  being  aristocrats. 

Second  Report 

Paris.  March  ge,  18*3, 
I  have  mentioned  Messers  Sivori  ami  DreyseWli  as  the  most 
remarkable  figures  of  the  present  season.  The  latter  earned  the  greater 
meed  of  applause,  and  I  faithfully  report  that  public  opinion  proclaims 
him  to  he  one  of  the  greatest  piano  virtuosos,  and  places  him  on  a  par 
with  the  most  famous  among  them.  He  makes  a  hellish  racket.  One  does 
not  seem  to  hear  one  pianist  Dreyschock,  bill  three  "sch.or.ks"  of  pianists.1 
Since  on  the  evening  of  his  concert  the  wind  was  blowum  south  hi  west, 
perhaps  you  heard  the  tremendous  sounds  in  Augsl.nrg;  st  such  a  dis- 
tance their  effect  must  be  agreeable.  Here,  however,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Seine,  one  may  easily  hurst  an  ear-drum  when  this  piano-pounder 
thumps  away.  Go  hang  yourself,  i™  Liszt,  you  are  hut  nn  ordinary 
wind-god  in  comparison  with  this  god  of  thunder,  who  bundles  the  storms 
together  into  a  switch  and  flogs  the  ocean  with  it!  A  Dane,  too,  by 
name  of  ViUmcrs.  has  been  heard  here  this  winter,  with  success,  and  is 
sure,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  strum  his  way  to  the  highest  degrees  of 
his  art.  The  older  pianists  step  more  and  more  into  the  background, 
and  these  poor,  decrepit  invalids  of  fame  are  obliged  to  suffer  severely 
for  their  overrated  youth.  Only  kalklirenner  holds  his  own  in  a  measure. 
He  appeared  again  in  public  this  winter,  at  the  concert  of  one  of  his 
pupils:  on  his  lips  there  still  gleamed  that  embalmed  smile  which  we 
recently  noticed  on  those  of  on  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  when  his  mummy 
was  unwrap|)ed  in  the  museum  here.  After  an  absence  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Kalkbrenncr  also  revisited  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
successes,  that  is  Id  say,  London,  and  earned  the  greatest  applause  there. 
The  best  is  that  he  lias  returned  safely  to  his  I'aris." 


]A  pan  oa  the  German  woril  "Srhuck."  mcaninn  threescore.— Ed. 

Mn  lli.-  Fn-iir)i  edition  tin-  MUiwine  rendu:  "  .  .  .  .  im.l  llmt  lii-  lire: 
rtTuln  nil  ill,'  siiiiiti-r  mill  inlMiioii..li.r.i  refiorts  n  rn:l.it-.l  nl.iinl  him 
lnrn.-.l  „,Mv,  liin  |K,.-k.-b.H  full  |>(  tiiiiirai  mill  lli.  In-ail  erajilii-i  lli.ni  <■■ 


haek  13  Irliiiiir.h,  .ni.l  I--H.1  us  tin*  i  Lli  utile.  I  Her  M.ij.iry,  I],,-  Qi,r<-n  i,f  K :i jil ,1 11 , i .  »■ 

to         aim  in  such  good  health,  and  how  flattered  she  wu  by  hii  vMt  1 1 1  WindtOt 

1<|  s:nii|.  .>liii-r  '-.nfi..  wiji."-  tlGIn,.  I  iln  niil  i-i-ui.-inlirt.     \',..r  1  \,<-  ^reut  K'llklirnui 


 irm.rfi.afelv  l»  hi.  i'nris  rr-siili'an'.  1 11  :,L«  ii.liiiir.  r...  1.,        fine  |>ia:i.)f.>rt«-r  wliicil 

In-  I  -  mill  r.  <  I  ..  <>'  ti   \i    I'l  ■;    I.  Ir,   II    : i  a>l*    "li'i  I'll  !"  '"   ill  111 

1  '  '      l    I  ""ht"0"1  '"id'bo     'h  "''"j 

liJa^isL/t'li'iIri  M.nart.  '  This  lyiiipiiati.'.  nn.K.nlt'liily  thj ITc.l-iip  little  ir.nr:,  whose 
lit  m?r  oV/bM^Mctalt.  weiuy  rfthlj 

|Mi W  ve  i  t' V'VtmicJ ""l™  aM™  M^bctto^'lUkbrtUa  d»  ^iJnvercd 
the  worthy  fishwife  in  Paris,  who  once  resigned  the  lamous  tarbot  to  him,  ac—Trantl. 
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avoidance  of  England  o 
punishes  the  galant  cr  . 
therefore  take  for  granted  that  this  report  was  a  calumny,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  M.  Kalkbrenner  has  returned  to  his  admirers  here,  to  the  tine 
pianofortes,  which  he  manufactures  together  with  M.  Pleyel,  to  his 
female  pupils,  who  are  all  trained  to  lie  his  mistresses  in  the  French 
sense  of  the  word,  to  his  picture-gallery,  which,  he  declares,  no  prince 
could  aflord  to  buy,  to  his  hopeful  son,  who  already  exrels  his  father  in 
ir.udcstv,  niui  In  the  worthy  fishwife,  who  resigned  to  liim  (lie  famous 
turbot  which  the  chief  cook  of  the  Prince  of  Ilcnevent.  Tallvrand-Peri- 
gord,  erstwhile  Bishop  of  Autun,  had  already  ordered  for  his  master. 
The  fishwife  singled  for  some  time  before  'resigning  the  said  turhot 
to  the  famous  pianist,  who  had  i».if  u>  the  hsh-market  iueogui'o, 
but  when  he  drew  forth  his  card  and  laid  it  down  on  the  fish, 
and  the  poor  woman  read  the  name  "Kalkbrenner."  she  at  once  ordered 
that  the  turbot  be  taken  to  his  home,  and  for  a  long  time  could  not  be 
induced  to  accept  any  payment,  overpaid  as  slie  was  by  the  great  honor 
shown  her.  Some  poor  German  fish  are  angered  by  a  fish-story  of  this 
kind,  because  they  themselves  are  unable  to  play  up  their  self-con- 
sciousness in  sneb  a  brilliant  fashion,  and  because,  in  addition,  they 
envy  M.  Kalkbrenner  his  elegant  external  appearance,  his  delicate 
polished  manners,  his  smoothness  and  sweetness,  his  whole  marchpane 
presence,  which,  however,  receives  a  somewhat  shabby  addition  for  the 

observer  owing  to  miinv  involuntary  BVrlinisins  of  Ihe  lowest  class,  so 
that  Koreff  could  say  of  the  man,  quite  as  wittily  as  correctly:  "He 
looks  like  a  bonbon  that  has  fallen  into  the  mud!" 

A  contemporary  of  M.  Kalkbrenner  is  M.  Pixis,  and  although  he 
is  of  a  lower  order,  we  will  mention  him  here  aa  a  curiosity.  But  is 
M.  Pixis  really  still  alive?  He  himself  declares  that  he  is  and  calls  on 
M-  Sina.  the  famous  bathing-guest  of  Boulogne,  who  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  Monnl.  Sinai,  to  witness  the  fact.  We  will  lake  the  word 
of  this  brave  dominator  of  Ihe  waves,  although  many  evil  tongues  even 
assert  that  M.  Pixis  never  existed.  No.  the  latter  is  a  human  being 
who  is  actually  living;  I  say  "human  being,"  though  a  zoologist  would 
give  him  a  more  tailfui  name.  M.  Pixis  came  to  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  Invasion,  at  the  rnument  when  the  Apollo  of  the  lielviiiere  was 
given  back  to  the  Romans,  and  obliged  to  leave  Paris.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  M.  Pixis  was  to  console  the  French  in  a  measure.  He  played 
piano,  also  composed  very  nicely,  and  his  little  musical  numbers  were 
especially  valued  by  the  bird-dealers  who  train  canaries  to  sing  to  the 
barrel-organ.  It  was  only  necessary  to  grind  out  a  composition  by 
M.  Pixis  to  these  yellow  creatures  once.  They  understood  it  immedi- 
ately, and  twittered  if,  so  that  it  was  a  real  joy,  and  everyone  applauded: 
"Pixissime!"  Since  the  older  Bourbons  have  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of 
action,  one  no  longer  cries  "J'ms-inie!"  the  new  song-hircls  demand  new 
melodies.1  lly  means  of  his  external  appearance,  his  physique,  M.  I'ixis  still 

iThe  close  at  Ibis  lection,  afterward  uttered  by  Heine,  read*  originally  u  follom: 
and  like  Kiilkliri-tinirr,  I'm-,.  lr,o.  is  l]jo  a  poor  mammy,  in  fuel  thr  mummy 
oj  nn  ii.i.i.^  'l^'V1'"'  ™S  >>«k,  ill  trulli.  alter,,  thu-  iireat,-!-!  r,'.,' mc.ln.it-.'  lr,  Hint  M>. 

ihe  target  fi 

— r™S, 
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imposes  to  sonic  extent ;  lit  has.  for  a  fact,  I  ho  largest  nose  in  the  world 
of  music,  ami  in  order  to  make  tliis  specialty  as  noticeable  as  possible, 
he  often  appears  in  company  with  n  composer  of  romances,  vho  lias  no 
nose  at  all,  and  for  that  reason  recently  was  awarded  the  order  of  llie 
Legion  of  Honor,  for  it  is  certain  I  hat  M.  l'anscron  could  not  have 
received  tlie  deeuraliou  fur  his  music.  It  i.„  said  that  lie  is  also  to  lie 
appointed  ilircitor  of  tin  Gram:  Opera,  since  lie  is  the  only  person  whom 
one  need  not  fear  Maestro  (iiaoonio  Meyerbeer's  loading  around  by 
t  he  nose. 

M.  Hcrz,  like  Knlkoronnor  and  Pixis,  is  one  of  the  mummies.  He 


and  he  is  unite  the  voeue  now.  Stephen  Heller  is  more  a  composer 
than  a  virlnoso.  allhouid,  he  is  higlilv  esteemed  because  of  piano 
playing.  Ilis  musical  production;  all  carry  the  hall-mark  of  an  ad- 
mirable le.lcnl.  arid  lie  is  alrcadv  accounted  one  of  Hie  great  maslers. 
He  is  a  true  artist.  without  ulTcoialion  or  exasperation:  showing  the 
sense  For  the  romantic  in  classic  form.  Tlialbere.  has  been  in  Paris 
for  the  [last  two  months,  hut  will  give  no  concerts  himself,  ami  wilt 
|.lav  in  public  onlyat  a  friend's  concert  this  week  This  artist  differentiates 
himself  favorable  from  his  pianist  ie  colleagues,  one  might  almost  sav.  bvliis 
«     5      It,  1 

hi;  horn  tact,  his  interpretation  i,  so  yen  I  !e  manly,  so  opulent,  so  decent, 
so  entirely  without  grimace,  so  absolutely  exempt  from  forced  geniality,  so 
alloj!ether  lacking  in  that  advertising  hooliganism  wliieti  poorlv  eouceals 
inward  lark  of  spirit,  which  we  so  often  notice  in  the  ease  of  our  musical 
fools  for  luck.  Health v  women  like  him.  Sickly  women  like  him  no 
less,  although  he  does  not  appeal  to  their  pity  by  epileptic  attacks  at 
the  piano,  although  he  dec  ;  not  speculate  on  their  delicate,  over-excited 
nervous  systems,  although  he  neither  cleetricizes  nor  galvanises  them; 
negative  ([iialities,  vet  line  ones.  There  is  onlv  one  other  whom  I 
would  prefer  to  him.  That  Is  Chopin,  who.  however,  is  far  more  the 
composer  than  the  virtuoso.  In  C' 
piano  playing  altogether,  and  sink  i 

in  the  painful  loveliness  of  ills  creations,  as  delicate  as  llicv  are  pi 
found.  Chopin  Is  the  creat,  tenia!  toiie-poet.  whom  one  should  rea 
mime  only  in  enmpaiiv  with  Mo/art.  Hcclhoven  er  Rossini 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  novelties  this  winter  in  the  so-cnll 
lyric  theatres.  Tlie  H„i,lT..<  save  lis  "lion  I'asipiale."  a  new  opus  ' 
^iunor  Donizetti,  the  musical  Haupuch.  This  Italian,  too,  .loos  u 
Fail  of  siieee-s.  his  talent  is  great,  his  tiroilfieacv,  however.  Is  great. 
At  the  Opera-Comiq 


tenet:  "Despite  my  distaste  far  the  plana,  I  ahull  still  ende&v 
hn*  a  spceilic  cum  lien.  I !■  i u",* \t n .  '."tli  tie'  t'jk-ranre  I  re-ervi 

getaer  dipped  in  harmony." — Traus'l, 
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composer  fit  well  together  in  Ibis  case,  they  have  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance in  their  merits  as  in  their  defects,  lloth  have  much  wit, 
much  grace,  much  invention,  even  passion;  and  the  one  lacks  only 
poetry  while  the  other  lacks  only  music.  The  work  finds  a  public  and 
always  fills  the  house. 

In  the  Acadtmie  rayaU  de  tnuaique,  at  the  Grand  Opera,  they  have 
Riven  "Charles  VI"  these  days,  text  by  Casiruir  Delavigne,  music  by 
Halevy.  Here  too,  I  noticed  an  affinity  between  poet  and  composer. 
Br»th  have  known  how  to  elevate  their  natural  gifts  by  means  of  noble, 
conscientious  effort,  and  have  developed  ralher  by  external  scholastic 

them  has  ever  altogether  surrendered  to  what  is  unworthy,  as  some- 
times happens  in  the  case  of  the  original  genins.  They  always  pro- 
duce something  satisfactory,  something  fine,  something  respectable, 
academic,  classic.  Both  are  at  the  same  time  noble  natures,  worthy 
persons,  and  at  a  time  when  gold  hides  itself  in  miserly  fashion,  wc 
will  not  condemn  and  find  f ii tilt  with  the  silver  which  is  current.  "Der 
flicgende  Hollander,"  by  Diets,  has  since  been  sadly  shipwrecked. 
I  have  not  heard  this  opera,  and  onlv  saw  the  libretto,  and  noticed  w  ith 
annoyance  that  the  beautiful  legend,  which  a  well-known  German 
writer  (H.  Heine)  had  planned  out  almost  word  by  word  for  the  stage, 
had  been  botched  in  the  French  text. 

Meyerbeer's  *'I-e  1'rophcte"  is  still  expected,  and  that  with  an 

ill  the  end  turn  into  a  fatal  dislike.  As  it  is.  a  strange  read  ion  against 
Meyerbeer  ii  Inking  shape  here,  for  in  Paris  they  cannot  forgive  liini 
the  favor  so  graciously  shown  him  in  Berlin.    People  are  unjust  enough 

I  it  I      '  I  i 

find  their  servility  far  more  easily  excused  than  the  great  master,  who 
was  born  into  the  world  with  ■  grandiose  fortune,  a  fortune  genial 
in  itself.  In  fact  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  very  serious  misunder- 
standings; perhaps  we  shall  revert  to  them  before  long.  Berlioz's 
absence  makes  itself  fell.  We  hope,  thai  on  his  return  lie  will  bring 
us  Tiiucb  flint  is  beautiful;  German;  will  surely  inspire  him,  just  as  he, 
too.  must  have  inspired  spirits  beyond  the  Rhine.  He  is  urn  pics!  ioiiably 
the  greatest  and  most  original  musician  whom  France  has  produced  in 
recent  times;  he  ranges  above  all  his  French  compatriots. 

As  a  conscientious  informant  I  must  mention  that  among  my  Ger- 
man coiiulryilicii  who  are  now  in  l'aris,  mu-t  be  numbered  the  admir- 
able master  Konradin  Kreu titer.  Konradin  Kreufjer  has  gained  con- 
sidcrable  fame  here  through  (lis  "Nnchtlager  von  Granada."  which  the 
German  troupe,  of  starved  memory,  presented  in  this  city.    I  have 

laioivo  the  honored  master  since  tt  arliest  days  of  my  youth,  when 

bis  siiiil's  delighted  me.  to  this  very  day  they  sound  on  i  y  memory 

like  singing  forests,  with  sobbing  night  in  fates  and  blossoming  spring- 
tide air.  Krciitser  ft, I,  me  thai  be  expected  to  set  a  libretto  to  music 
for  the  Opcra-Coruique.  May  he  succeed  in  nut  slumping  in  this  dan- 
gerous road,  and  avoid  being  deceived  by  the  artful  rows  of  the  Paris 
world  of  comedy,  as  lias  happened  to  so  uia:iy  Germans  before  him, 
who  even  had  liic  advantage  of  possessing,  less  talent  than  M.  KreuUer, 
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and  at  any  rote  were  able  to  move  on  llii-  smooth  ground  of  Paris  v  illi 
lighter  s [ i 1  [ '  than  In-.  What  sad  experiences  ilid  no;  I! ii-hnrd  Wagner 
have  io  make,  until  finally,  obeying  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
of  hunger,  he  wisely  guvi-  up  the  dutigen-ius  pruji-ci  of  obtaining  !i  foot- 
bold  on  the  French  stage,  and  fluttered  hack  to  the  German  land  of  the 
potato.  Mure  adiaiil  ageoiisly  ei[uipj>ed,  both  in  the  material  and  I  lie 
industrial  sense,  is  old  Dessauer,  who,  as  he  c  laims,  is  composing  on  opcrn 
at  the  tidiest  uf  the  management  nf  'in-  0|iera-('oniir]lle.  M.  Scribe  tins 
furnished  him  with  the  text,  and  a  local  bank  has  guaranteed  in  advance, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  old  Dessauer,  he,  the  cele- 
brated librettist.  Bill  have  a  notable  sum  paid  liim  as  an  abatement  or 
compensation,  lie  is  right,  in  fact,  in  looking  ahead,  siiiei.'  old  Dessauer. 
as  he  dailv  whimpers  to  us,  is  suffering  from  melancholia.  Hut  who  is 
this  old  Dessauer?  It  cannot  be  the  old  Dessauer  who  won  so  many 
laurels  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  whose  march  has  become  so  cele- 

tumhle'd  down?  Xo,  dear  reader.  The  De,  r  i 
has  never  won  a  laurel,  nor  did  he  write  any  celebrated  marches,  nor 
yet  was  there  a  statue  erected  to  iiim.  which  fell  down.  Tie  is  not  the 
Prussian  old  Dessauer,  and  this  name  is  only  a  Hum  de  gvat*  or.  perhaps, 
a  nickname,  given  him  because  of  his  elderly,  felinely  humped  and 
crooked  and  scarred  appearance.  He  is  an  old  youth,  but  not  well  pre- 
served. He  does  not  hail  from  Dessau,  but,  on  the  contrary,  comes  from 
I'rHLTiir".  where  he  owns  two  large,  iTean  houses  in  the  Hebrew  quarter; 
he  is  also  said  to  own  a  house  in  Vienna,  and,  in  general,  to  be  very  weil- 
to-do.  So  he  does  not  have  to  compose,  as  old  Madame  Mosson,  the 
great  Giacomo  Meyerbeer's  mother-in-law,  would  say.  Bui  because 
of  his  preference  for  art  he  neglected  his  business  enterprises,  made  music 
and  early  composed  ;io  opera'  which,  owing  lo  noble  insistence,  was  pro- 
duced, noil  had  one  rind  a  half  performances.  Asia  Prague,  old  Dessauer  also 
tried  to  make  his  talents  count  in  Vienna,  but  I  hechipie  which  enthuses  for 
Mozart.  Beethoven  and  Schubert  would  not  let  him  rise;  he  was  misunder- 
stood, which,  owing  to  the  gibberish  he  spoke,  and  a  certain  nasal  pro- 
nunciation of  German,  suggesting  rotten  eggs,  was  very  explicable,  Or. 
perhaps,  lie  was  undersl  nod,  a  nil  just  on  that  account  oo  one  wished  lohave 

rboids  and  a  urinary  complaint,  and,  I 

the  melancnoitc.  In  order  to  cheer  up  lie  went  to  1'ans,  ana  nere  won 
■he  favor  of  the  celebrated  Merit  7.  Schlesingcr,  who  publiined  his 
song  compositions,  and  gave  him  a  gold  watch  us  an  honorarium.  When 
old  Dessauer  hunted  tip  Ida  patron  after  a  while,  and  informed  him 
that  the  watch  did  unt  go.  the  latter  replied:  -'Co?  Did  I  say  that  it 
would  go?  Do  vour  compositions  go?  I  have  the  same  experience 
with  your  compositions  that  vou  have  with  mv  watch— they  do  not 
go!"  Thus  spake  the  ruler  of  musicians,  Moritz  Schlesillger,  as  he 
nulled  up  the  collar  of  his  cravat  antl  fussed  with  his  neckwear,  as  was 
[lis  custom  when  he  grew  enraged;  for  like  all  great  men  he  is  very  pas- 
sionate. This  sinister  plucking  ami  pulling  at  his  neckwear  often, 
so  it  is  said,  precedes  the  most  serious  outbreaks  of  rage,  Qnd  poor  old 
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Dessauer  was  30  affected  thereby  that  from  that  day  on  lie  has  suffered 
more  than  ever  from  melancAottC.  His  noble  patron  wronged  him.  It 
is  not  his  fault  that  his  songs  do  not  go;  he  has  done  all  that  is  possible 
to  get  them  to  go,  has  been  on  his  feel  from  moriiiiij!  to  uiidit  on  their 
account,  and  pursues  everyone  who  might  lie  in  it  position  to  induce 
his  songs  to  go  by  means  of  an  advert  in.' men t  iu  some  paper.  He  is  a 
bun  on  every  Journalist's  coat,  and  continually  laments  to  us  about  his 
melancftofic,  and  how  some  little  crumb  of  praise  Would  gladden  his 
sick  mind.  Ia'ss  prosperous  journalists,  who  work  on  the  minor  papers, 
lie  tries  to  cajole  in  another  iiuinni'r;  for  instance,  lie  will  tell  them  liow. 
recently,  he  treated  the  editor  of  one  paper  to  a  breakfast  in  the  Cafe 
dc  Paris  which  cost  forty-Eve  francs,  ten  sous;  He  actually  carries  the 
hill,  the  i-iiile  /jui/nii/f  of  (lie  said  meal,  about  with  him  in  his  trousers' 

pocket,  in  order  to  produce  it  in  confirmation.  Yes.  the  angry  Schle- 
singer  does  old  Dessauer  an  injustice  when  he  thinks  that  the  latter 
does  not  employ  every  means  to  get  his  compositions  to  go.  Not  alone 
the  male,  but  the  female  o.ciost'-ip.iills  as  well  due?.  Ihe  pitiable  old  chap 
to  set  in  movement  to  that  end.  He  baa  even  found  an  old  goose 
Ibe  Fatherland  who,  moved  by  pity,  has  written  n  few  eulogistic 
advertisements  in  (he  flattest  Oi  sentimental  (iorman-l'Vonrh  for  him, 
and,  so  to  speak,  has  endeavored  to  soothe  his  mclaueWic  by  means 
of  a  printed  balsam.  We  must  praise  this  worthy  person  all  the  more 
highly,  since  she  was  moved  only  by  purest  humanity,  by  philanthropy, 
as  old  lles.-aner  would  find  il  ha.nl  to  bribe  any  woman  with  his  hand- 
some face.  As  regards  this  face,  opinions  differ:  some  say  it  is  a  vomi- 
tive, others,  a  lavalivc.  One  lliiim  is  certain,  that  when  I  see  it  I  am 
alwavs  caught  in  a  fatal  dilemma,  and  then  cannot  decide  which  of  the 
two  points  of  view  I  should  choose.  <  Old  Dessauer  wanted  to  show  the 
public  here  I  hat  his  face  was  not,  as  has  been  claimed,  the  most  deadly  in 
the  world.  To  this  end  he  lias  had  his  vounter  brother  nunc  here  evprcssk, 
from  Prague,  and  this  handsome  vouth.  who  looks  like  an  Adonis  de 
Grind**  [an  Adonis  of  Scurvy]  now  accompanies  him  everywhere  in  Paris. 

Pardon  me,  dear  reader,  if  I  talk  to  you  of  such  earrion  flies;  their 
insistent  buzzinc/  at  U'iij.-fh  drives  flic  most  patient  to  take  up  Ihe  fly- 
swatter.  And  then,  loo,  1  wished  to  show  here  the  sort  of  fumble-hiigs 
our  worthy  music-publishers  crack  up  as  German  nifiht inhales,  as  the 
successors,  aye,  even  the  rivals,  of  Schubert.  Schubert's  popularity- 
is  very  great  in  Paris,  and  his  name  is  exploited  in  the  most  shameless 
fashion.  The  most  wretched  rot  in  the  shape  of  soups  appears  miller 
the  iielilious  name  of  t.'auiille  Schubert,  and  the  r'rcneh,  who  quite 
certainly  do  not  know  that  the  Christian  name  of  the  real  musician  is 
Fran/,  are  thus  deceived.  Poor  Schubert!  And  to  think  of  the  texts 
foisted  on  his  music!  It  is  notably  the  sonjjs  of  Heinrich  Heine  which 
Schubert  has  composed,  that  are  most  popular  here;  but  the  texts 
have  been  si)  horribly  translated,  fhat  the  poet  was  heartilv  "dad  when 
lie  learned  how  little  It  weighed  >,;•  the  music-publishers'  conscience 
to  suppress  the  name  of  the  real  author,  and  to  place  the  name  of  some 
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obscure  French  word-smith  od  the  title-page  of  the  songs  in  question. 
Perhaps  this  was  done  shrewdly,  in  order  not  to  suggest  any  author's 
rights.  Here  in  France  the  publishers  always  allow  the  poet  of  the  songs 
which  had  been  set  half  of  the  honorarium.  Had  this  fashion  been  in- 
troduced in  Germany,  a  .poet  whose  Buck  der  Littler  has  been  exploited 
for  the  prist  twenty  years  liy  nil  the  Herman  music-publishers,  would 
at  least  have  been  given  a  word  of  thanks  by  these  people.  But  of 
the  many  hundred  compositions  set  ti)  his  songs  which  have  appeared 
in  Germany,  he  ha?  mil  received  a  single  en  I)  mental  y  eop\  May 

property  of  the  author  is  just  as  seriously  recognized  as  the  cotton  prop- 
erty of  the  manufacture  of  night-cops!  Poets,  however,  in  our  country, 
are  looked  upon  as  oi^htiogalc?,  to  whom  the  air  alone  belongs;  they  are 
without  rights,  and  "free  ns  the  bird"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase. 

I  will  conclude  this  article  with  a  kind  deed.  As  I  am  informed, 
M.  Schindler  in  Cologne,  where  he  is  a  musical  conductor,  is  greatly 
grieved  because  5  spoke  slight ingly  of  his  white  cravat,  and  as  regards  him- 
self, have  declared  that  on  his  visiting-enrd,  bencnth  his  name,  one 
might  read  the  addition,  L' Amide  Beetkeaen.  The  latter  fact  he  denies. 
With  respect  to  the  cravat,  what  was  raid  ins  entirely  correct;  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  monster  more  horribly  white  and  stirT;  yet  as  regards 
the  card.  I  am  constrained  by  my  love  for  humankind  to  admit  that  I 
myself  douht  whether  these  words  were  really  engraved  upon  it.  I 
did  not  invent  the  tale,  but,  perhaps,  gave  it  too  ready  a  credence,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  things  in  this  world,  where  we  pav  more  attention 
to  plausibility  than  to  the  actual  truth.  The  story  itself  shows  that 
the  man  was  held  capable  of  such  a  piece  of  foolishness,  and  gives  us 
the  real  measure  of  his  personality,  whereas  an  actual  fact  in  itself 
alone  could  be  no  more  than  a  chance,  without  any  characteristic 
meaning.  I  have  not  seen  the  card  in  question;  on  the  other  hand  I 
did  sec,  lately,  with  my  turn  eye?,  [tie  visiting-card  of  a  poor  Italian 
singer,  who  had  had  the  words  "M.  Rubini's  nephew,"  printed  beneath 

Musical  Season  of  1844 

Paris,  April  25,1844. 
A  tout  seigneur  tout  honneur.  To-day  we  begin  with  Berlioz, 
whose  first  concert  has  opened  the  musical  season,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  its  overture.  The  compositions,  more  or  less  new,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  public  received  the  applause  due  them,  and  even  the  most 
indolent  souls  were  carried  away  by  the  power  of  genius  which  reveals 
itself  in  all  this  great  master's  creations.  His  heat  of  pinion  is  one 
which  betrays  that  he  is  no  common  song-bird.  He  is  a  colossal  »icht- 
iugale,  a  nightingale  of  eagle  size,  such  as  arc  said  to  have  existed  in 
the  primal  world.  Indeed,  Berlioz's  music  has  something  primeval, 
if  not  antediluvian,  for  me.  and  suggests  vanished  races  of  beasts,  Fabn- 
t  n    and  sins.  ln?aped-up  impossibilities,  il.ihylon,  the  hanging 

them  in  the  ]iaintln-M.f  ilic  KiiL'l[?hniaii  Martin.  In  Fact,  if  we  seek 
at;  analogv  lo  the  art  oi  painting,  we  find  the  greute-t  affinity  between 
Herlioz  and  this  mad  Briton,  the  same  feeling  for  the  monstrous,  the 
gigantic,  the  materially  immensurahle.    In  the  case  of  the  one,  crying 
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light  and  shade  effects;  in  that  of  the  other,  shrilling  instrumentation; 
the  one  has  but  little  melody,  the  olLi-r  iuit  lilllc  color:  both  have  Irat 
little  beauty  and  no  sentiment.  Their  works  ure  neither  antique  nor 
romantic,  they  suggest  neither  Greece  nor  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages, 
but  hark  much  farther  back,  to  the  period  of  Assyrian.  Babylonian 
and  Kjr\-ptiai]  architecture,  am!  (he  massed  passions  which  expressed 
tb  em  selves  therein. 

What  a  normal  modem  human  lieing.  on  the  other  hand,  is  our 
Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  our  celebrated  compatriot,  whom  we 
mention  fir^t  of  all  to-day  because  of  his  symphony,  which  was  given 
in  the  conoort-luill  of  the  < 'imscmPnrc.  We  owe  this  pleasure  to  the 
active  zeal  of  his  friends  and  patrons  in  this  city.  Although  this  sym- 
phony of  Mendelssohn  was  accorded  a  very  frosty  reception  at  the 
CoiK'crmloire,  it  deserves  the  recognition  of  all  iru'j  connoisseurs.  It 
is  truly  beautiful  and  one  of  Mendelssohn's  best  works."  Yet  how 
is  it  that  since  the  performance  of  "Paulus,"  which  was  offered 
the  public  here,  no  laurel  wreath  will  grow  on  French  soil  for  this 
meritorious  and  highly  deserving  artist?  How  is  it  that  all  his  efforts 
here  are  vain,  and  that  the  last  desperate  attempt  of  the  Odeon  Theatre, 
the  performance  of  the  choruses  from  "Antigone,"  also  resulted  wretch- 
edly? Mendelssohn  always  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  meditating 
on  the  loftiest  (esthetic  problems.  In  fact,  he  always  recalls  to  our 
mind  that  great  question!  What  is  the  difference  between  art  and 
falsehood?  In  the  case  ot  tliis  master  we  admire,  first  of  all,  his  great 
talent  for  form,  for  stylization,  his  gift  of  appropriating  the  extra- 
ordinary, his  delightfully  beautiful  workmanship,  his  keen  ear  of  a 
lizard,  his  delicate  feelers,  and  his  serious,  I  might  also  say  impassioned, 
indifference.  If  we  try  to  find  an  analogous  figure  in  a  sister  art,  we 
discover  one  on  this  occasion  among  the  poets,  and  his  name  is  Ludwig 
Tiecb.  This  master  also  had  the  gift  of  always  reproducing  something 
admirable,  be  it  whether  he  wrote  or  read:  he  even  knew  how  to  play 
the  naive,  and  yet  he  never  created  anything  which  compelled  the 
multitude  and  lived  on  in  its  heart.1 

In  addition  to  the  Mendelssohn  Symphony  wc  listened  with  great 
interest  to  a  symphony  by  the  late  Sloznrt  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
a  composition  by  Handel  quite  as  full  of  talent.  They  were  received 
with  great  applause.  Both  Mozart  and  HSndel  have  finally  succeeded 
in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  French,  something  winch  took  a  good 
deal  of  time,  since  no  propaganda  of  diplomats,  pietists  and  bankers 
was  active  in  their  behalf. 
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Our  admirable  compatriot  Ferdinand  Hillcr  is  too  highly  regarded 
by  genuine  lover!.  »f  sirl  to  prevent  us — for  all  the  greatness  of  tlif  names 
we  have  llii..  moment  meulioiied —  from  specifying  him  as  on.'  of  the 
composers  whose  works  were  duly  appreciated  at  the  Conitrraloire. 
Hiller  is  a  musician  who  Ihiuks  rather  llian  feels,  and  in  addition  lie  is 
reproached  with  being  ton  learned.  Intellect  and  science  may  at  times 
exert  a  somewhat  chilling  effect  in  the  com  posit  ions  of  I  Ins  doctrinarian; 
but.  at  all  events,  they  are  always  attractive,  charming;  and  lovely. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  wry- mom  lied  eccentricity  in  them.  Hiller  is 
artistically  a  relative  of  his  countryman.  Wolfgang  tioethe.  Hiller, 
too,  was  born  in  Frankfort,  where  I  saw  his  ancestral  home  when 
last  I  passed  through  the  city;  it  is  called  "at  the  (Ireen  Frog,"  and  an 
image  of  a  frog  is  to  be  seen  above  tiie  door.  Hitler's  compositions 
never  suggest  such  an  unmusical  beas:.  however,  hut  only  night inhales, 
larks,  and  such  feathered  creatures  of  the  springtide. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  concert  -gi villa  pianists  this  year,  either. 
The  Ides  of  March  in  particular  ivere  critical  days  io  this  Conner;  inn. 
Everyone  wos  thumping  away  and  wanting  to  be  heard,  if  only  for 
appearances'  sake,  in  order  to  be  able  to  act  like  a  great  celebrity — ■ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Paris  barriers.  The  odds  and  ends  of  feuilleton 
jirai.se  which  tiie  artists  have  Itemed  or  sneaked  together,  these  dis- 
ciples of  art,  in  (ierniany  especially,  know  how  to  exploit  to  advantage, 
and  in  the  adverti semen Ls  (here  we  are  told  how  that  famous  genius,  tiie 
great  Rudolf  tt\,  has  arrived,  the  rival  of  l.is^l  ami  I'll ;il hr rjj,  the  hero 
of  the  keyboard  who  attracted  such  attention  in  Paris,  and  was  even 
praised  by  Jules  Janin,  the  critic  Hosannah'  Of  course,  anyone  who 
has  seen  some  poor  ephemcrid  of  this  kind,  and  knows  in  addition  the 
slight  attention  paid  far  more  important  person  a  ires,  finds  the  credulity 
of  the  public  most  entertaining,  and  the  clumsy  shamelessness  of  the 
virtuosos  most  disgusting.  The  evil  is  deeper-rooted,  however,  in 
the  condition  of  our  daily  press,  and  this.  again,  is  the  result  of  con- 
ditions still  more  fatal.  I  must  hark  hack  again  and  again  to  the  fact 
[hat  there  ore  but  three  pianists;  Chopin,  the  gracious  tone-poet, 
who.  unfortunately,  has  been  very  ill  this  winter  and  not  much  seen; 
then  Thalberg,  the  gentleman  of  music,  who,  in  the  end,  does  not  need 
to  play  piano  at  all,  in  order  to  be  greeted  everywhere  as  a  pleasant  sight, 
and  who  really  seems  to  regard  his  talent  as  no  more  than  an  appanage; 
and  finally,  our  Liszt,  who,  In  spile  of  all  his  perversities  and  wounding 
angles,  still  remains  oor  cherished  Liszt .  and  at  this  moment  is  once 
more  netting  the  Paris  world  of  beauty.  Yes,  he  is  here,  the  great 
agitator,  our  Franz  Liszt,  the  wandering  knight  of  all  sorts  of  orders 

Philippe  will  give  to  no*  virtuoso).''  He.  Urn  Tlolicnzollcrn-Hechingen 
court-counsellor,  the  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  thaumaturge  doctor 


phhm,  who  sets  in  movement  the  si  ones  of  !hc  Cologne  Minster  with 
the  sounds  of  his  si  rings,  so  that  thev  join  themselves  together,  as  once 
the  w.dls  of  Thebes:  lie  is  here,  the  modern  Homer,  whom  Cermauv. 
Hungary  and  France,  the  three  greatest  of  countries,  claim  as  their 
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child,  while  only  seven  small  provincial  cities  hurl  claim  Ui  (lie  singer 
of  the  Iliad!  Ho  is  here,  the  Attila.  the  scourge  of  God  of  alt  Erard 
pianos,  which  tremble  at  the  mere  rumor  of  his  approach,  and  who  once 
more  start,  bleed  and  whimper  iicaealh  liis  liitml,  so  that  the  society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  ought  to  take  pity  on  them! 
He  is  here,  the  mad,  handsome,  ugly,  mysterious,  fatal  and  at  the  same 
time  very  childlike  chilli  of  hia  time,  the  gigantic  dwarf,  the  raging 
Roland  with  the  Hungarian  sword  of  honor,  the  Franz  Liszt  who  to- 
day is  rohuatly  healthy,  and  to-morrow  once  more  ill,  whose  magic 
power  conquers  us,  whose  genius  delights  us,  the  genial  fool  whose 
madness  turns  our  own  sanity,  and  whom  we  are  at  all  events  lining 
the  most  loyal  service  in  making  public  the  great  furore  which  he  is 
exciting  here!  We  establish  without  circumlocution  the  fact  of  his 
tremendous  success;  no  matter  how  we  may  privately  explain  the  fact 
and  whether  or  no  we  accord  or  deny  the  celebrated  virtuoso  our  per- 
sonal applause.  It  can  surely  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  since 
ours  is  but  a  single  voice,  and  our  authority  with  regard  to  tonal  art 
of  no  special  weight. 

When  former! v  I  heard  of  the  fainting  spells  which  broke  out  in 
Germany  and  specially  in  Berlin,  when  Liszt  showed  himself  there, 
I  shrugged  mv  slumhlers  |>i< yinjjly  and  tlioiii;!]! :  quiet  Sabbatarian 
Germany  docs  ant  wisti  tn  lose  (he  opportunity  of  [letting  the  little 
ncccssarv  exercise  permitted  it.  It  wants  to  shake  its  drowsy  limbs 
a  bit,  and  my  Abderites  on  the  Spree  like  to  tickle  themselves  into  an 
enthusiasm  allowed  them,  one  following  the  example  of  the  other  in 
declaiming:  "Armor,  ruler  of  men  and  gods!"  In  their  case,  thought 
1,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  spectacle  for  the  spectacle's  sake,  regardless  of 
what  it  may  be  ealled:  George  Horwcgh,  Saphir,  Franz  Liszt,  or 
Fanny  Ellsler.  When  Herwegh  is  forhaldcn,  Ihey  cling  to  Franz 
Liszt,  who  is  unobjectionable  and  does  not  compromise.  Thus  I  re- 
garded, thus  I  explained  this  Lisztomania,  and  looked  on  it  as  a  sign 
of  the  politically  unfree  conditions  existing  beyond  the  Rhine.  Yet 
I  was  mistaken,  after  all,  and  1  did  not  notice  it  until  lust  week,  at  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  where  Liszt  gave  tns  first  concert,  and  gave  it 
before  an  assemblage  which  one  might  truly  term  the  flower  of  local 
society.  At  any  rate,  they  were  wide-awake  Parisians,  people  familiar 
with  the  greatest  figures  of  the  present,  who,  more  or  less,  had  shared 
in  the  life  of  the  great  drama  of  their  own  time,  among  them  many  in- 
valids of  all  the  arts,  the  most  wearied  of  men  in  fact,  and  women  who 
were  also  very  weary,  having  danced  the  polka  throughout  the  winter, 
a  multitude  of  bored  and  busy  minds.  This  was  truly  no  Gcrmanically 
sentimental,  sentiment alizing  Bcrlinate  audience,  before  which  Liszt 
played,  quite  alone,  or  rather,  accompanied  solely  by  his  genius.  And 
yet,  how  convulsively  his  mere  appearance  affected  them!  How  bois- 
terous was  the  applause  which  rang  to  meet  him!  Bouquets,  too, 
were  flung  at  bis  feet.  It  was  an  uplifting  sight,  to  behold  the  trium- 
phator  letting  the  bunches  of  flowers  rain  down  on  him  with  entire  self- 
possession,  and  finally,  with  a  gracious  smile,  thrusting  a  red  camelia, 
which  he  drew  from  one  of  the  bouquets,  into  his  buttonhole.  And 
he  did  this  in  the  presence  of  same  young  soldiers  who  had  just  come 
out  of  Africa,  where  they  had  seen  not  flowers,  but  leaden  bullets  rain 
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l,  and  whose  breasts  were  decorated  with  the  red  canielias  of 


about  magnetism,  galvanism,  tk-el  ricity.  of  the  contagion  of  a  close 
luill  filled  with  countless  u;n  lights  anil  several  huoilred  perfumed  ami 
perspiring  human  beings,  of  iiistork'iil  epilepsy,  of  the  ]j  tic  no  men  on  of 
li.-klinjr.  «f  musical  (smtherides,  siii.l  oilier  scabrous  things,  which.  I 
k-lievc.  have  reference  I,,  tl.e  mysteries  of  the  km  a  di«.  Perhaps  the 
solution  of  the  question  is  not  buried  in  audi  adventurous  depths,  hut 
floats  on  a  very  prosaic  surface.  It  seems  to  me  at  times  that  all  this 
sorcery  may  lie  explained  by  the  fact  that  no  one  on  earth  knows  so 
well  how  to  organize  (lis  successes,  or  rather  llieir  utlo-  i-ii  ..erne,  as  our 
Frani  Liszt.  In  this  art  he  is  a  genius,  a  Philadelphia,  a  Jtosco.  a  Houdin, 
yes,  a  Meyerbeer!  The  most  distinguished  persons  serve  him  gratis 
as  his  colleagues,  am!  his  hired  enthusiasts  lire  models  of  training  I 'rip- 
ping champagne  corks,  and  a  reputation  for  prodigal  generosity,  trum- 
peted forlh  by  tlie  most  reliable  newspapers,  lure  recruits  to  him  in 
every  city.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  the  case  that  our  Franz  Liszt  is 
reiilly  by  Hill  lire  an  easy  spender,  anil  free  from  miserliness  where  money- 
is  concerned  a  shabby  vice  which  sticks  to  many  virtuosos,  espeeially 
the  Italians,  ami  with  which  we  even  find  the  sweetly  fluting  liulurii 
atllicie'l,  regarding  whose  avarice  a  very  amusing  aliee.lote  is  related. 
The  celebrated  singer,  so  it  seems,  had  undertaken  a  concert  tour  with 
Fran/.  LiaKl  at  juiiiL  exjienw,  the  profits  of  the  concerts,  which  were 
to  be  given  in  various  eilies,  to  be  divided.  The  great  pianist,  who 
curries  the  general  intendant  of  his  celebrity,  llie  aforementioned  liel- 
loni,  about  with  him  everywhere,  referred  ail  business  arrangements 
to  him  on  this  occasion.  Hut  when  Signor  Helium,  (nice  he  had  con- 
cluded his  business  management,  handed  in  his  bill.  Hubirii  noticed 
with  horror  that  among  the  expenses  in  common  a  notable  sum  was  set 
down  For  laurel  wreaths,  bouquets  of  flowers,  laudalory  poems  ami 
various  other  ovationol  costs.  The  naive  singer  bad  imagined  that 
these  signs  of  approval  bad  been  flung  at  him  because  of  bis  beautiful 
voice.  He  at  once  flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  absolutely  would  not 
pay  for  the  bouquets,  among  which  there  may  have  been  the  most 
costly  camelius.  If  I  were  a  musician  this  quarrel  would  offer  rue  the 
best  possible  subject  for  a  comic  opera. 

Yes.  indeed,  we  must  not  examine  (no  closely  the  homage  which  the 
famous  virtuosos  garner.    After  alb  their  day  of  vain  celebrity  is  a 

'111  I  lie  Jujiinrjfr  .]%,■'"'"  '/.eituni  lie'  en.l  -.1  tlii»  ."I'lierj  rends:  "Tl.e  flee- 
trial  »«ion^af      demoni.e  nature  on  «^clojely-ero»ded^^ 
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very  short  one.  aod  the  hour  soon  strikes  when  the  titan  of  tonal  art 
may,  perhaps,  crumple  into  a  town  musician  of  very  dwarfish  stature, 
who,  in  the  coffee-house  which  lie  frctptents.  tells  the  regular  guests, 
on  his  word  of  honor,  how  bouquets  of  the  most  beautiful  caniclias 
were  formerly  Sung  at  his  feet,  and  how.  once,  two  Hungarian,  client- 
eases,  in  order  to  secure  possession  of  his  ha  ml  kerchief,  hail  cast  them- 
selves on  the  ground  nnd  fought  until  the  blood  ran.  The  day-long 
reputation  of  a  virtuoso  evaporates  and  dies  away,  empty,  without  a 
trace,  like  a  camel's  wind  in  the  desert. 

The  transition  from  the  lion  to  the  rabbit  Is  somewhat  abrupt. 
Yet  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  tamer  piano  player.-,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  this  season  in  this  place.  We  cannot  all  of  us  he 
(jrriit  prophets.  ;nnl  I  here  nmsl  also  he  lesser  prophets.  Iwelvc  to  I  lie 
dozen-  As  the  greatest  among  the  lesser  ones  we  might  mention 
Theodore  Dohler.  His  playing  is  nice,  pretty,  well-behaved,  sensitive, 
and  he  has  a  manner  all  bis  own  of  striking  the  keys  with  no  more  than 
the  bent  finger-tips  of  his  horizontally  outstretched  band.  After  Diik- 
ler,  Ilnlle.  deserves  special  mention  among  the  le.-.er  prophets:  lie  is 
a  Habakkuk  whose  merit  is  as  modest  as  it  is  genuine.  Nor  can  I 
fail  to  speak  of  Schad,  who,  perhaps,  occupies  the  same  place  among 
the  pianists  which  Jonah  did  among  the  prophets.  May  a  whale  never 
swallow  him!  A  quite  admirable  concert  was  given  by  Antoine  do 
Kontski,  a  young  l'ole  of  estimable  talent,  who  also  has  already  gained 
celebrity.  Among  the  remarkable  appearances  of  the  season  are  the 
debuts  of  young  Mathias,  a  talent  of  high  rank.  The  older  Pharaohs 
are  overshadowed  day  by  day,  and  sink  into  spiritless  darkness. 

As  conscientious  observer,  who  must  not  only  inform  the  world 
regarding  new  operas  and  concerts,  but  also  must  report  respecting 
air  other  catastrophes  of  the  musical  world,  I  must  speak  of  the  numer- 
ous marriages  which  hove  broken  out  or  which  threaten  to  break  there- 
in. I  am  speaking  of  genuine,  life-long,  respectable  marriages,  not 
the  wild  dilettantism  of  marriage  which  forgoes  the  main,  with  his 
tri-colored  scarf,  and  the  blessings  of  the  church.  Chat un  is  now  seek- 
ing his  chuciMie.  The  artists  dance  about  on  wooers'  feet,  and  trill 
hymeneals.  The  violin  becomes  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Bute:  nor 
will  the  horn  music  be  missing.  One  of  the  three  most  celebrated 
pianists,  not  long  ago,  married  tile  duuglilcr  of  the  bass  who,  in  every 
respect,  is  the  greatest  at  the  Italian  Opera;  the  lady  is  handsome, 
attractive  and  intelligent.  A  few  days  ago  we  learned  that  another 
admirable  pianist  from  Warsaw  was  entering  upon  holy  matrimony, 
that  he  was  venturing  out  on  that  open  seu  for  which  as  yet  no  compass 
has  been  found.1   Nevertheless,  daring  sailor,  push  off  from  land,  end 

[In  tha  --Iti^'iit^rr  .■Ij'/jnifi'jr  fffif.j.jrj  lli,  l,i;;i[Lni[LF  h."  irii=  Hii'iinn  rri.d':  'Id 
ji  ce.n.'.iieTitioir.H  nhhi-rvi-r  i  inui:  rir7r  mi'iitin:]  thr  -i.T.<-:r'.=  villi  uliicii  tlir  two  nuuinil 
jiMirnnh  tin-  Vr.z'l'.r  noj.fir^  cf  Morilt  Sjc  Mi' .inner  and  the  Fitmct  mujiVufeotthe  Escu- 
<!ii-r  lirutliirzi.  .I'rMi^tili'il  tt:i.-?r  sutj^crilicr?.  There  wt  baud  aipgera  who  »tr.  prttlv 
■pd^'ha  yet.  sang  mils  Madame  Sabatier.  Maikughdle  Li^Duport,  .nd  Madame 

murdcate  the  important  newi  that  the  aeven  yenrs'  war  p<twcea  tb«e  two  muaieal 
newspapera  already  menlioned  and  llicir  editor.,  has — God  be  praiaedt — eome  to 
iin  unl.  Tin-  11  ii hi'1  rniittil.ml.H  have  jtiii:.-.l  ttieir  jiari.i-.  111  i  trr.lt-  lit  jiriirr.  mill  Ho- 
llow good  frieniR    Tliin  fiisruHiip  ivill  endure,  sini-c  it  Is  (imnd.-d  on  muluiil  esteem. 
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may  do  storm  break  your  rudder!  It  Is  even  said  now  that  Panofka, 
the  greatest  of  violinists,  whom  llrcslau  has  sent  Lti  Paris,  has  married 
here;  that  this  artist,  experienced  in  the  fiddle,  has  grown  tired  of  his 
quiet  bachelor  slate,  and  would  essay  the  terrible,  unknown  beyond. 
We  are  living  in  an  heroic  age.  Another  virtuoso,  also  celebrated, 
has  become  em;a(:ed  these  ilavs.  Like  Theseus,  he  ha-  found  all  Ariadne 
who  will  guide  him  through  the  labvrinth  of  this  life;  she  will  not  lie 
wanting  the  yarn,  since  she  is  seamstress. 

The  violinists  are  in  America,  and  we  have  received  the  most  en- 
tertaining accounts  of  the  triumphal  progresses  of  Ole  Bull,  lie  La- 
fayette of  (he  puff.  I  In-  advertising  hero  of  two  worlds.  The  manager 
of  his  successes  had  him  arrested  in  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  pav  the  hill  of  costs  of  Ins  ovations.  The  famous  one  paid,  and 
now  it  can  no  longer  bo  said  that  the  blond  Norseman,  the  genial  fiddler, 
owes  his  fame  lo  any  one  else.  Here  in  Paris,  in  ttie  meantime,  we  are 
listening  to  Sivori.  Port  in  won  Id  say:  "Since  the  good  Lord  declares 
he  is  a  man,  I  will  take  him  for  such!"  Perhaps  some  other  time  I 
may  he  a  hie  lo  overcome  my  distaste,  and  report  on  (his  fiddling  emetic. 
Alexander  Batta  also  gave  a  fine  concert  Ibis  year:  he  still  weeps  his 
little  childish  tears  on  the  big  violoncello.  I  might  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  praise  M.  Isenimehnann :  he  needs  it. 

Ernst  was  here:  hat,  capricious,  he  did  not  wish  lo  give  ;i  concert. 
He  indulges  himself  in  playing  onlv  at  the  homes  of  friends,  and  satis- 
fying true  art  lovers.  This  artist  is  loved  and  esteemed  here  like  few 
others.  He  deserves  to  be.  He  is  Paganini's  true  successor,  he  in- 
herited the  magic  fiddle  with  which  I  he  Genoese  was  ahle  lo  move  stones 
and  even  clouds.  Paganini.  who  with  a  gentle  stroke  of  his  how  now 
led  us  to  the  sunniest  heights,  now  bade  us  glance  into  the  most  hor- 
rible abysses,  possessed,  it  is  true,  a  more  demoniac  power;  but  his 
lights  and  shades  were  often  too  startling,  his  contrasts  too  cutting, 

an  artificial  plavitig  of  wronj:  notes.  Ernst  is  more  harmonious,  ami 
the  softer  tints  predominate  in  his  playing.  Yet  he  has  a  preference 
for  the  fantastic,  as  well  as  for  the  baroque,  if  not  the  scurrilous,  and 
many  of  his  compositions  always  remind  rue  of  the  fairy  comedies  of 
Gm?A,  and  the  most  advent  nrous  of  masques,  the  "Venetian  Carnival." 
'Die  musical  composition  known  hy  this  name,  and  which  Sivori  has 
shamelessly  pirated,  is  a  most  charming  eajirieeio  hy  Ernst.  This 
lover  of  the  fantastic,  when  be  wishes,  can  also  be  purely  poetic,  and 
not  long  ai;o  I  heard  a  N'oelnrne  of  his  which  was.  one  mighl  say,  dis- 
solved in  beauty.  One  feels  as  though  transported  into  an  Italian 
moonlit  meld,  with  silent  alley-  of  cypresses,  shimmering  white  statues 
and  dreamily  splashing'  fountains.  As  is  known.  Ernst  has  handed 
in  his  resignation  at  Hanover,  ami  is  now  no  longer  royal  Hanove- 
rian concert-master.  Nor  was  that  a  suitable  post  for  him.  He 
would  be  far  better  fitted  to  conduct  the  chamber-muilc  at  the  court 
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of  some  fairy  queen,  say  that  of  the  Fairy  Morgans;  there  he  would 
find  tin-  audience  wliii-ii  would  best  understand  him,  and  among  it 
many  nolile  lords  as  art-loving  as  fabulous,  such  as  Knur  Arthur,  Die- 
trich of  Rem,  Ogier  the  Dane,  and  others.  And  what  fine  ladiea  would 
applaud  him.  The  blonde  Hanoverians  nre  no  doubt  pretty,  but 
still  they  arc  mere  sheep  compared  with  a  Fairy  Meliore,  a  Dame  Abunde, 
with  Queen  Guinevere,  the  Lovely  Melusma,  and  other  celebrated 
women  who  reside  at  the  court  of  Queen  Morgue  in  Avalon.  At 
this  court  (and  at  none  other)  we  hope  some  day  to  meet  this  admirable 
artist,  for  we,  too,  have  been  promised  a  profitable  appointment  there. 


Second  Report 

Paris,  May  I,  1844. 
The  Academic  royale  dc  la  musique,  the  so-called  Grand  Ope™, 
is  situated,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  Rue  Lepellelier,  uhuul  in  the  middle, 
just  opposite  the  Paolo  liroggi  restaurant.    Broggi  is  the  name  of  an 

came  to  Paris  last  year,  he  also  visited  his  former  servant's  trattoria, 
and  after  he  had  eaten  there,  remained  standing  before  the  door  for 

tear  came  to  his  eye.  and  when  someone  asked  him  why  he  appeared 
to  be  moved  to  such  melancholy,  the  great  master  replied  that  Paolo 
had  prepared  his  favorite  dish  fur  him.  r<:i:tili  with  l'anncsui]  cheese, 
exactly  as  he  had  in  former  days;  but  he  had  been  able  to  eat  only 
about  half  the  portion,  and  that  even  this  now  weighed  upon  him.  He, 
who  had  formerly  possessed  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  could  nowadays 
hardly  eat  as  much  as  a  turtledove  in  love. 

We  will  leave  it  an  open  question,  as  to  how  successful  the  old 
jester  was  in  mystifying  his  indiscreet  interlocutor,  and  content  our- 
selves for  the  nonce  with  advising  every  music-lover  to  eat  a  portion 
of  ravioli  at  liroggi's,  and  afterwards  also  to  slop  for  a  moment  before 
the  door  of  the  restaurant,  to  regard  the  home  of  Brand  opera.  It 
is  not  distinguished  by  luxurious  brilliancy;  on  the  contrary,  it'  ex- 
terior is  thai  of  a  very  respectable  stable,  and  its  roof  it  fl.it.  On  this 
roof  stand  eight  great  statues  representing  Muses.  The  ninth  is  mis- 
sing, and  alas!  she  is  the  Muse  of  music.  The  most  curious  explana- 
tions regarding  the  absence  of  this  most  worthy  Muse  are  in  circulation. 
.Prosaic  persons  declare  that  a  wind-storm  cast  her  from  the  roof.  Poetic 
minds,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  poor  Polyhymnia  filing  herself 
down,  in  an  attack  of  despair  brought  on  by  the  wretched  singing  of 
Monsieur  Duprez  and  Madame  Stolz  That  is  quite  possible;  Dcpre/.'s 
broken,  glassy  voice  has  grown  so  discordant  that  no  liuniaa  being,  let 
alone  a  Muse,  could  endure  hearing  it.  If  it  continues,  the  other  daugh- 
ters of  Mnemosyne  will  also  fling  themselves  from  the  roof,  and  it  will 
soon  be  dangerous  lo  cross  the  Hue  Lepelletier  in  the  evening.  As  for 
tie  poor  music  which  now  has  been  raging  here  at  the  Grand  Opera 
for  some  time,  i  shall  not  say  a  word.  Donizetti  for  the  moment  is 
the  best  of  them,  the  Achilles.  Hence  it  will  be  easy  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  lesser  heroes.  As  I  am  informed,  this  Achilies  has  also  with- 
drawn to  his  tent;  be  sulks  God  knows  why! — and  sent  word  to  the 
management  that  he  would  not  furnish  the  twenty-five  operas  promised. 
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since  lie  hud  determined  to  rest.  What  Wstf illness!  If  a  windmill 
said  something  of  the  sort,  w«  should  laugh  no  less.  Either  there  is  a 
wind  :ind  it  turns,  or  there  is  no  wind  and  the  mill  stands  still.  How- 
ever, Doninetli  lias  ;i  mosl  active  cousin,  Sigimr  Accur.-i.  here,  "ho  is 
certainly  furnishing  wind  for  Donizetti,  more  than  enough;  for  Do- 
uiu'lli,  as  we  have  said,  is  tin'  ln-st  among  composers. 

The.  latest  artistic  delight  vvhic:h  the  Grand  Optra  li.'ts  offered  I1S 
is  Hali-vy's  "Laizarone."1  This  work  has  had  a  sad  fate:  it  fell  flat 
with  the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets.  As  to  its  worth,  I  refrain  from  all 
enm merit.    I  merely  establish  its  terrible  end. 

On  every  occasion  when  an  opera  falls  flat  at  the  Academic  tie 
-,i,its!que  or  the  0 jtlru-ligujte.  or  some  other  nolablc  ffwco  occurs,  the 
presence  of  a  spare,  sinister  figure  with  a  pallid  face  and  coal-black 
hair,  a  sort  of  ancestral  lady  whose  appearance  always  betokens  some 
musical  misfortune,  may  he  observed.  The  [Lilians,  as  soon  as  they 
spy  it,  hastilv  thrust  out  their  index  and  middle  finger  and  say:  That 
is  the  jetlaiore.  The  frivolous  Frenchmen,  however,  who  have  not 
even  a  superstition,  merely  stun;'  their  shoulders,  and  call  the  figure 
in  micstiori  Monsieur  Sjjontini.  It  is,  in  fact,  our  former  general  di- 
rector of  the  Hcrlin  Grand  Opera,  the  composer  of  "La  Vestale"  and 
of  -Ferdinand  Cortez."  two  magnificent  works  which  will  long  con- 
tinue to  bloom  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  which  will  long  be  admired, 
though  their  composer  himself  has  long  since  forfeited  all  admiration, 
and  is  no  more  than  a  failed  ghost,  stalking  about  as  an  envious  spectre, 
and  vexing  himself  with  the  vitality  of  the  living.  He  cannot  console 
himself  for  the  fact  that  he  is  long  since  dead,  and  that  the  sceptre  of 
his  rule  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Meyerbeer.  The  latter,  so  de- 
clares the  deceased,  had  driven  him  from  the  Berlin  he  had  always 
loved  so  fondly;  and  those  whose  pity  for  bygone  greatness  leads  (lieiu 
to  listen  to  him.  tuny  learn  every  little  last  detail  of  how  he  has  already 
gathered  together  untold  documentary  evidence  to  reveal  the  Meyer- 
boerian  intrigue.  I  have  been  told  that  German  good-nature  has  al- 
ready lent  its  pen  to  the  tusk  of  editing  these  1  esl  inumials  of  folly. 

yi'he  poor    i  "     i  •  >  i'Ji  i  i    i    i  r  ..    t      \]  ycrbcer    in  1  the 

is  alwuys  rendered  innocuous  by  too  great  im  admixture  of  vanity.  If 
some  writer  complains  about  Meyerbeer,  saying  the  latter  has  still 
not  set  to  mnsii-  the  |joein-  which  he  hail  sent  him  years  ago.  Spontini 
hastily  seizes  the  injured  poet's  hand  and  cries:  "J"ai  noire  affaire.' 
I  know  a  way  by  which  you  may  be  revenged  on  Meyerbeer.    It  is  an 


■In  the  Aa^M&utger  Allgvmeine  Zeitvng  this  paragraph  appea 


ivitli  IV  t 


a  always  w-ry  plcau.nl,  very  refreshing.  But  now  Pykdc.i  .Lci  tur.-i  that  liis  Friend's 
insanity  has  increased  lo  such  a  degree  that  he  can  piihlijh  nothing  more  of  his  lest 
be  become  inaaiie  himself/' 

IT-li  I--.  I  - .  ■ .  ucii   ■  I  I,,  it  '  ■]:  La!       t'urli  ,..  ibil...  ,■  la  at  I   

a  iss tun-,  and  dues  mil  -:i llki^illy  tiij.jle  Mcn-ieur  Al^amtcr.  tile  contractus  a«cnt 
of  stnire  successes,  and  the  fioMt  triem]  ..[  Mi'ycrl'e'.'r.'" — Transl. 
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infallible  way,  and  consists  in  your  writing  a  long  article  about  me, 
nnd  the  higher  you  praise  my  merits,  the  greater  will  be  Meyerbeer's 
annoyance."  On  another  occasion  a  French  minister  is  indignant 
with  the  composer  of  "Lea  Huguenots"  because,  in  spite  of  the  urban- 
ity with  which  he  has  been  treated  in  Parts,  he  nevertheless  accepts 
a  servile  court  change  in  Berlin,  and  our  ripontini  leaps  gladly  up  to 
the  minister  and  cries:  "J'ai  autre  affaire!  You  can  punish  the  in- 
grate  in  the  most  severe  manner.  You  ran  Minis!  him  thrmiplt  with 
a  dagger  by  making  me  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor!"  Not 
lung  a  ho  Hpontini  finds  poor  I.i'Oii  l'illet,  the  unfortunate  director  of 
the  Grand  Opera,  in  a  state  of  the  most  furious  excitement  against 
Meyerbeer,  who  had  had  him  informed,  through  M.  Gouin,  that  he 
would  not  yet  give  "Le  Prophcte,"  because  of  the  wretched  singing 
cost.  How  the  Italians'  eyes  sparkled!  "J'ai  rolre  affaire!"  he  cried, 
delightedly.  '"You  shall  have  a  piece  of  God-given  advice.  If  you 
wish  to  anger  this  arch-niggard  to  death,  place  a  statue  of  me  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Op£rfl,  and  this  block  of  marble  will  crush  Meyer! icer's 
heart  like  a  mountain!"  Spontini's  state  of  mind  is  really  beginning 
to  pause  bis  relatives,  especially  the  family  of  the  rich  piano  manu- 
facturer Erard,  with  whom,  through  his  wife,  he  is  connected  by  marriage, 
much  alarm.  Not  long  since  someone  found  him  in  Mie  upper  galleries 
of  the  Louvre,  where  the  Egyptian  antiquities  are  set  up.  For  nearly 
an  hour  Sir  Gasparo  Spontini  stood  like  a  statue,  with  folded  arms, 
before  a  large  mummy,  whose  splendid  gold  mask  showed  it  was  that 
of  a  king — none  less,  it  is  said,  than  the  Amenophis  during  whose  reign 
the  children  of  Israel  left  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  finally,  Spontini 
broke  his  silence  and  spoke  as  follows  to  the  illustrious  mummy:  "Un- 
happy Pharaoh!  You  are  the  cause  of  my  misfortune.  Had  you  not 
allowed  the  children  of  Israel  to  depart  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  or 
had  you  only  had  them  all  drowned  in  the  Nile,  I  should  not  have  been 
crowded  out  of  Berlin  by  Meyerbeer  and  .Mendelssohn  and  should  still 
be  conducting  the  Grand  Opera  and  the  court  concerts  there!  Un- 
happy Pharaoh!  Vacillating  king  of  crocodiles,  it  was  due  to  your 
half-measures  that  I  am  now  an  utterly  ruined  man— and  that  Moses 
and  Holevy  and  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer  have  conquered!"  Such 
remarks  does  the  unfortunate  man  Indulge  in.  and  we  cannot  deny 
him  our  pity. 

As  regards  Meyerbeer,  his  "Le  Prophete"  will,  as  we  already 
have  pointed  out,  be  wiUiheld  for  a  long  time.  He  himself  will  not, 
as  the  papers  recently  reported,  tuke  up  his  residence  in  Berlin  per- 
manenUy.  He  will,  as  heretofore,  spend  one  half  the  year  here  in  Paris 
and  the  other  in  Berlin,  in  rotation,  and  has  formally  pledged  himself 
to  Ho  so.  His  position  rather  recalls  thai  oF  Proserpine,  save  that  the 
poor  master  finds  his  hell  and  hellish  tortures  in  both  places.  We  arc 
still  expecting  him  here  this  summer,  in  this  lovely  nether  world,  where 
a  few  gross  of  musical  devils,  male  and  female,  arc  waiting  to  Gil  his 
ears  with  their  bowling.  From  morning  until  night  be  is  obliged  to 
listen  to  singers  who  wish  to  make  their  debut  here,  and  his  hours  of 
leisure  are  occupied  with  the  autograph  albums  of  travelling  English- 
women. I  hear  that  "'II  Crociato '  is  to  lie  given  next  year  by  the 
Italians,  and  the  revision  which  Meyerbeer  has  been  persuaded  to 
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make  may  call  forth  some  new 
no:  feel  as  Ihooeh  in-  were  In 
not:"— which  always  has  lo  serve  to  fill  the  treasury  lifter  every  failun — 
produced  here.  To  tell  the  truth,  only  "Los  Huguenots"  and  "Robert 
]<•  diahh:"  rtjJIv  live  on  in  tin-  public's  mind,  and  these  two  master- 
works  will  long  continue  to  rule. 

There  was  no  lark  nf  t  ] E ,  i  it  antes  this  winter  lit  the  Grand  Oja'-ra. 
A  German  compatriot  made  his  debut  as  Harecl  in  "Lea  Huguenots." 
In  Germany  In-  was  no  more,  |>erhaps,  than  a  ruffian  with  a  rumbling 
beer-voice,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  thought  he  might  produce  him- 
self in  Paris  as  an  artist.  The  fellow  yelled  like  a  wild  ass,  A  lady, 
too.  whom  1  suspect  of  being  Gorman,  presented  herself  on  the  boards 
in  the  Hue  Lcpellelier  She  is  supposed  to  be  est ruordinarily  virtuous, 
anil  lilies  quite  out.  of  tunc.  It  is  claimed  that  not  alone  her  sinking, 
but  everything  about  her,  her  hair,  two-thirds  of  her  teeth,  her  lips, 
her  posterior,  are  all  false,  that  her  breath  alone  is  genuine;  it  will  com- 
pel the  frivolous  Frenchmen  to  hold  respectfully  aloof  from  her.  Our 
prima  dimint.  Madame  Slol/.  will  no  longer  be  able  t.o  maintain  her- 
self, and  though  as  n  woman  she  controls  nil  the  wiles  of  her  sex.  in  the 
end  she  will  be  overcome  by  the  ureal  Gincomo  Maohiivelli,  who  would 
like  to  sec  Viardot-Garcia  engaged  in  her  stead,  in  order  to  sing  the 
leading  r&le  of  his  "Le  Prophete,"  Madame  Stolz  sees  her  fate  ap- 
proaching, she  senses  that  even  the  simian  affection  which  (be  director 
of  the  Opera  cultivates  for  her  will  be  unable  to  aid  her,  when  the  great 
master  of  lone  evert,  his  magic  arts;  and  she  bus  determined  to  leave 
Paris  voluntarily,  never  to  return  to  it  again,  and  to  end  her  days  in  a 
foreign  land.  Ingrata  patria,  she  said  recently,  ne  ana  quidem  men 
hahebh!  To  tell  the  truth,  she  has  been  nothing  but  skin  and  bones 
for  some  time. 

Avx  Haiku.:  ami  nt  the  OjKra-llmi^r  I  hey  had  just  as  brilliant 
fiascos  last  winter  as  at  the  Grand  Opera.  There  was  much  complaint 
anenl  the  singers  there,  also,  with  the  uilTerenee  that  the  Italians,  at 
times,  innild  riot  sing,  while  the  poor  French  bcroes  of  song  could  not 
sing.  Only  that  costly  pair  of  nightingales.  Signer  Mario  and  Signora 
Grisi,  were  always  punctually  in  their  place  in  the  Salle  Vcnladoiir, 
anil  cvnkeii  the  liveliest  of  springs  with  their  trills,  while  without  were 
snow  and  wind,  pianoforte  concerts  lietiates  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  the  polka  madness.  Yes,  they  are  charming  nightingales,  and 
the  Ilalian  Opera  is  tin-  cvor-bloo tiling  forest  of  song,  where  1  often 
take  refuge  cn  the  frosts 

box,  one  is  at  least  agreeably  warmed  again,  and  one  does  not  freeze  to 
death  of  the  cold.  The  magic  of  melody  there  turns  into  poe!rv  what 
was  but  clumsy  actuality  a  moment  before;  pain  is  lost  in  flowery 
arabesques;  before  long  the  heart  laughs  once  more.  What  a  delight 
when  Mario  sings,  ami  ill  Grisi's  eyes  the  (ones  of  the  beloved  nightin- 
gale are  reflected,  as  though  in  a  visible  echo!  What  a  joy  when  Grisi 
sings,  and  the  tender  glance  and  enraptured  smile  of  Mario  melodic- 
eily  echo  her  voice.  They  are  a  charming  pair,  ami  the  Persian  poet, 
who  called  the  night  legale  ilie  rose  among  birds  ami  (lie  rose  the  night- 
ingale among  flowers,  would  in  this  case  find  himself  really  perplexed, 
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since  both  Mario  and  Grisi  are  not  only  distinguished  by  their  song, 
but  by  their  beauty  as  well. 

Despite  this  charming  pair,  however,  we  do  not  like  to  miss  I'uiilitie 
Viardot  at  the  Btmfiea,  ur,  as  »ii  prefer  to  [lame  her,  the  Garcia.  She 
is  no  nightingale  with  nothing  beyond  the  talent  of  her  species,  and 
■obs  and  trills  the  springtime  genre  in  admirable  fashion;  nor  yet  is 
she  a  rose,  for  she  is  homely;  however,  it  is  a  homeliness  which  is  noble, 
one  mij'lit  almost  say  handsome,  and  which  ;il  (lines  roused  the  great 
lion  painter  Lacroix  to  ecstasy.  In  fact.  Garcia  suggests  less  tile  civil- 
iced  beauty  and  tame  grace  of  our  European  homeland,  than  the  ter- 
rible splendor  of  an  exotic  wilderness,  and  oftentimes  her  pa-sionalc 
delivery,  when  she  opens  her  large  mouth  with  its  dazzling  white  teeth 
tun  widely,  and  smiles  in  a  manner  so  cruelly  sweet  and  with  so  graceful 
a  dental  gleam,  one  feels  us  though  the  most  monstrous  flora  and  fauna 
of  Ifinriostau  or  Africa  arc  hound  to  appear;  one  thinks,  Now-  giant 
palms,  girded  by  creepers  with  thousands  of  blossoms,  will  surely  shoot 
up;  and  one  would  not  be  surprised  if  suddenly  a  leopard,  or  a  giraffe, 
or  a  herd  of  elephant  calves,  were  to  run  across  the  stage.    We  hear 

WhileVe  A  rvrr?,'-,l  rV  rir  in !,«/,;«,;  was  Iving  prostrate  ill  the  most 
abject  fashion,  and  the  Italians  were  also  drawing  along  very  lament- 
ably, a  third  lyric  stage,  the  Oprrti-I'iimi'iitr.  lias  risen  to  lis  merriest 
heights.  Here  one  success  outdoes  the  other,  and  there  is  always  a 
jingle  in  the  cash-box.  Yes,  there  even  more  money  than  laurel  wreaths 
has  l>eeu  taken  in,  which  was  certainly  no  misfortune  for  the  manage- 
ment. The  tests  of  the  new  operas  given  were  invariably  written  by 
Scril>e,  the  man  who  once  uttered  the  great  saying:  "Gold  is  a  chimera,  ' 
and  now,  nevertheless,  is  continually  pursuing  this  chimera.  He  is 
a  man  of  money,  of  sounding  realism,  who  never  loses  himself  in 
the  romanticism  of  a  fruitless  cloud-world,  and  clings  to  the  earthly 
reality  of  the  common-sense  marriage,  bourgeois  industrialism  and 
royalties.  Scribe's  new  opera.  "La  riircne,"  for  which  Auber  has  writ- 
ten the  music,  has  scored  a  tremendous  success.  Author  and  com- 
poser are  exactly  suited  to  each  other;  they  have  a  most  subtle  feeling 
for  what  is  inters! in:'.,  thev  know  how  to  entertain  os  agreeably,  and 
they  even  delight  and  dazzle  us  with  the  brilliant  facets  of  their  wit. 
They  possess  a  certain  filigree  talent  in  the  combination  of  the  most 
endearing  trifles,  and  in  their  case  one  forgets  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  poesy.  They  are.  as  it  were,  Xoretla  of  art,  who  smile  away  all  the 
ghost  stories  of  the  past  out  of  our  memories,  and  with  their  coquettish 
dalliance  whisk  away  from  as  I  he  buying  thoughts  of  the  future,  those 
invisible  gnats,  as  with  fans  of  peacock  feathers.  Adam,  too.  is  one 
of  this  innocuously  wooing  species,  who  ha-  al-o  harvested  very  trie, 
olous  laurels  at  the  O/mra-ttjnnV/Hf  with  his  "Cagliostro."  Adam  is 
an  amiably  plcasinc  figure,  and  possesses  a  talent  susceptible  of  greater 
development.  Thomas,  whose  operetta  "Mina"  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful,   also  deserves  commendatory  mention. 

All  these  triumphs,  however,  were  cast  In  the  shade  by  the  vogue 
of  "Le  Desertcur."  an  old  opera  by  Monsiimy.  which  the  O-peru-Viinnquc 
has  resurrect  eil  from  the  files  of  oblivion.  Here  we  have  genuine  French 
music,  the  happiest  grace,  an  innocent  sweetness,  a  freshness  like  the 
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fragrance  of  woodland  flowers,  the  truthfulness  of  nature  and  even 
poesy.  Yes.  the  [utter  is  not  missing;  yet  if  is  a  poesy  without  a  shudder 
of  the  eternal,  without  the  magic  of  mystery,  without  melancholy, 
without  irony,  or  morbideiia,  I  might  also  say  it  is  the  elegant  rustic 
poesy  of  good  health.  Monsigny's  opera  at  once  reminds  me  of  hia 
contemporary,  the  painter  Greuie;  in  it  i  seemed  to  hehold  a  materi- 
alization of  the  bucolic  scenes  which  the  latter  has  painted,  and  seemed 
at  (lie  same  time  lo  hear  the  musical  composil iim  which  lielonus  to 
them.  While  listening  to  this  opera  it  was  quite  clear  to  me  why  the 
plastic  and  declamatory  arts  of  one  and  the  same  period  always  breathe 
the  selfsame  spirit,  and  their  masterpieces  always  disclose  the  closest 
affinity. 

I  cannot  bring  this  account  to  a  close  without  remarking  that  the 
musical  season  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end,  end  this  year,  contrary  to 
all  custom,  is  still  sounding  forth  in  May.  The  most  important  balls 
and  concerts  arc  being  given  at  this  moment,  and  the  polka  is  still  com- 
peting with  the  piano.  Ears  and  feet  ure  weary,  but  cannot  rest  as 
yet.  The  Spring,  which  made  so  early  an  entrance  this  time,  has  fallen 
flat;  one  hardly  notices  the  green  leaves  and  the  sunshine.  The  physi- 
cians, especially  those  specializing  in  insanity,  will  soon  have  «  ereal 
deal  to  do.  In  this  multi-colored  delirium,  this  rage  for  enjoyment, 
this  singing,  bounding  whirlpool,  death  and  madness  lurk.  The  ham- 
mers of  the  pianos  have  a  terrihle  elfect  upon  our  nerves,  and  the  great 
turning-evil,  the  polka,  gives  us  the  final  blow. 

What  is  the  polka?  I  should  need  at  least  six  columns  to  answer 
this  question.  However,  as  soon  as  more  important  themes  allow 
me  the  necessary  leisure,  I  shall  return  to  it. 

Laieb  Notice 

A  melancholy  caprice  lends  me  to  add  to  the  foregoing  commu- 
nications the  following  pages,  which  belong  to  the  summer  of  1817, 
and  form  my  lust  musical  report.  Since  then  all  music  bas  erased  to 
e*ist  for  un».  and  I  did  not  suspect,  when  I  was  making  a  crayuu  sketch 
i if  Donizetti's  sutler i tig  figure,  iliat  a  t-luiilar  and  far  more  painful  visit- 
ation was  appcoacliiog  me.    The  short  art  no'. ice  reads  as  follows: 

us  memory,  no  Swedish  rvp-jtalion 
has  made  such  a  noise  in  (he  world  as  thai  of  Jenny  l.ind.  The  re- 
ports which  reach  us  from  England  nn  '.his  heed  touch  on  the  incred- 
ible. The  papers  w.mi.l  forth  only  trumpet  blasts,  fanfaies  of  triumph; 
we  hear  nothing  but  l'mdarian  odes  of  praise.  A  friend  (old  me  of 
one  English  city  where  they  rang  all  (be  bells  when  the  S»ed  -h  night- 
ingale  made  her  entry;  and  the  bishop  of  the  place  celebrated  the  event 
by  a  remarkable  sermon.    In  his  Anglican  episcopal  vestments,  which 

mhrfu,  of  jlil  wider) iiker ,  he  mounted  the  pulpit  in  the  principal  church, 
and  greeted  the  newly- arrived  as  a  Messiah  in  female  dress,  as  n  Lady 
Redeemer,  descended  from  heaven  to  free  our  souls  from  sin  by  her 
son;.':  uhi-rcas  the  other  siriinvrs  are  jus!  si,  many  di.-vils  trillinf  us  into 
the  jaws  of  Satan.  The  Italian  Grisi  and  i'crsinni  must  now  turn  as 
yellow  as  canary-birds  with  envy-  while  our  Jenny,  the  Swedish  night- 
ingale, flutters  from  triumph  to  triumph.    I  say  "our  Jenny,"  for  at 
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bottom  the  Swedish  nightingale  does  not  represent  little  Sweden  ex- 
clusively, but.  nil  I  hi-  Germanic  Iribnl  commniiities.  t lio.se  of  the  Cim- 
bri  as  well  ns  thcae  of  the  Teutons.  She,  too,  is  a  German,  every  tiit 
as  much  as  her  naturally  grown  and  vegetably  torpid  sisters  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Neckar.  She  belongs  to  Germany,  just  as,  according 
to  Franz  Horn's  statement,  Shakespeare  also  belongs  to  us,  and  sim- 
ilarly Spinoza,  to  judge  by  his  inmost  self,  can  only  be  a  German — 
and  it  is  with  pride  that  we  claim  Jenny  as  our  own.  Rejoice,  Untcr- 
mark,  you,  too.  have  a  share  iu  ber  fame!  Leap,  Massmann,  leap  with 
your  patriotically  happiest  bounds!  for  our  Jenny  speaks  no  Romanic 
jargon,  but  Gothic,  Scandinavian,  the  most  Germanic  German,  and 
you  may  greet  her  us  a  compatriot,  only  you  must  wash  before  you 
offer  her  your  German  hand!  Yes.  Jenny  Lind  is  a  German,  the  name 
Lind  in  itself  suggests  lindens,  the  green  cousins  of  the  German  oaks; 
her  hair  is  not  black  like  that  of  the  Guetph  prima  donnas,  northern 
sentiment  and  moonlight  float  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  in  her  voice  sounds 
forth  the  purest  virginity.  That's  it,  "Maidenhood  is  in  her  voice!" 
That  is  what  all  the  old  spinsters  of  London  say,  every  prudish  lady 
mid  every  pious  gentleman  repeats  it.  with  n  rolling  of  eyes,  Richard- 
son's (till  living  mouturuf  queue  joins  in  the  chorus,  and  aJl  Great  Britain 


celebrates  in  Jenny  Lind  a  singing  maidenhood,  a  virginity  vocalized. 
We  will  admit  that  this  is  the  secret  of  the  incomprehensible,  myste- 
riously great  enthusiasm  which  Jenny  has  aroused  in  Englan ' 


a  myth 
t>F  the  : 


among  ourselves  lie  it  said,  knows  very  well  Iiuiv  to  exploit.  She  sings,  so 
'he  rumor  goes,  only  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  up  worldly  soug  as  soon 
s  possible,  and,  provided  with  the  necessary  dower,  to  marry  a  young 
"rotcstanl  clergyman.  Pastor  Svenske.  who  in  the  meantime  is  waiting 
or  her  in  the  idyllic  rectory  back  of  TJpsala,  around  the  corner  to  the 
:ft.  Since  then  it  has  been  said  that  Pastor  Svenske  is  no  more  than 
lyth,  and  the  esnlted  maiden's  real  fiancee  is  a  stole  old  comedian 
e  Stockholm  stage— but  that  surely  must  he  a  falsehood!  This 
f-rirnadonnn  immaculata's  sense  of  chastity  is  revealed  in  its  greatest 
perfection  by  her  horror  of  Paris,  the  modern  Sodom,  which  she  ex- 
presses at  all  times,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  lady  patronesses 
of  morality  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Jenny  has  vo-.veii  in  the 
most  decided  fashion  never  to  expose  her  singing  maidenhood  to  the 
French  public  on  the  depraved  boards  of  the  Rue  Lepclletier.  and  has 
severely  declined  all  the  oilers  which  M.  Leon  Pillct  has  made  her  through 
the  mediums  of  his  ruffians  of  art.  "This  savage  virtue  makes  mo 
wonder,"  old  Paulet  ivonlil  hnve  said.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  pop- 
ular legend  that  "  .  . 
musical  instructs 
who  since  then  h 

fear  that  frivolous  Parisian  criticism  which,  in  a  singer's  case,  criticises 
not  her  morals,  but  only  her  voice,  and  regards  a  lack  of  training  as 
the  greatest  of  sins?    fie  thnt  as  it  is  iiuiv,  our  Jenny  is  r,oi  coming  here, 

nod  will  not  sing  the  French mer  t  of  their  morass  of  depravity.  They 

are  delivered  over  to  eternal  damnation. 

Here  in  the  musical  world  of  Paris  all  is  ns  it  was.  In  the  A  ctt- 
rleiilit  rmiak  cii  <iu.ir.iipu:  grey,  clammy-cold  winter  still  reiens;  while 
without  we  may  have  suii-liine  and  the  odor  of  violets.    In  the  vestibule 
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the  statue  of  the  divine  Rossini  still  stands  in  melancholy  grieving; 
it  keeps  silence.  It  is  to  M.  Leon  Pillefs  credit  Dint  he  has  set  up 
a  statue  to  this  real  genius  while  tic  is  still  alive.    There  is  nothing 

cut  when  lookint;  at  il.  When  Signor  spoilt  ini  passes  Ijv  there  he  in- 
variably stumbles  against  this  stone.  Here  our  great  master  Ntcvcr- 
lieer  was  far  wiser,  and  when  he  went  to  the  Opera  of  an  evening,  al- 
ways carefully  managed  to  avoid  this  marble  offence — he  even  tried 
to  avoid  seeing  it.  In  the  same  fashion  the  .lews  in  Rome,  even  on 
their  most  urgent  business  calls,  always  made  a  great  detour,  in  order 
not  to  pass  the  fatal  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  accounts  of  Do- 
ni/etli's  const  i  I  ill  [mi  amy.-  mure  depressing,  dav  l>v  dav.  While  his  mel- 
odies cheer  the  world  with  their  merry  playfulness,  while  they  arc  sung 
and  hummed  everywhere,  he  himself,  a  terrible  i:u;i)."e  tif  imbecility, 
sits  in  a  sanatorium  near  Paris.  With  regard  to  his  uppearnnce  alone 
he  has,  until  lately,  retained  some  childish  consciousness,  and  had  to 
be  carefully  .-.Hired  every  day  in  complete  evening  dress,  his  coal  ad- 
orned with  all  his  decorations;  and  would  thus  sit  without  moving, 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  lint  even  this  has  ceased, 
and  now  he  no  longer  recognizes  anyone.    Such  is  the  fate  of  man! 

These  FenilietDna  of  Heine  might  fitly  be  concluded  with 
a  paragraph  picture  from  the  seventh  section  of  his  posthumous 
Thoughts  and  Fancies.  It  is  a  picture  musical  in  character, 
yet  marked  by  the  poesy  which  ennobles  so  much— though  by 
no  means  all — of  his  prose  writings  on  music  and  musicians: 

The  old  harp  lie-i  in  the  hiijh  ijruss.  The  lnirpi.it  tills  died.  The 
talented  wonfrfys  nunc  (linen  (rum  the  tree  ami  strum  on  it—tht  otci 
perrlic*  it.<  j  erahhti!  rriti'—th:'  iiiffhtinguit  v.'^-'j.-  her  .mnii  in  the  rose;  as 
twin  a.i  deirknes.'  jtu'/.v.  her  line  ni  ereiinii-f.  her,  she  Jlini/e  herself  upim  the 
rose-hush,  tind  tarn  hij  the  thorns,  lilcedi  In  death.  The  nuinn  rises — ihe 
niyhl  n-ind  miniiinr.^  fhr.imjh  the  hnrp-sirinys—ih?  imieikeijs  think  it  is  the 
dead  harpist,  and  take  to  flight. 

:j„!,:,l.i:,d  1,1,  yrr'tri.-k  II.  Hurler.-) 
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CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS 

(Oct.  8,  1835-Dec.  IB,  1941) 

By  J.-G.  PROD 'HOMME 

THE  ultimate  glimpse  I  had  of  Saint-Saiins  was  on  November 
5,  1981,  at  one  of  the  five  o'clock  musicalcs  given  by  the 
"Master"  Widor,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  in  the  parilton  Decaen,  at  the  Institute  of  France. 
There  Widor  had  installed  his  organ,  and  it  was  upon  this  organ 
that  Camille  Saint-Saens  played — if  not  in  public,  at  any  rate 
before  a  numerous  assemblage  of  academicians,  artists  and  music- 
lovers,  accompanying  several  instrumental  numbers  of  his  own 
composition;  with  the  exception  of  the  Beethoven  C  major  Quar- 
tet, the  little  concert  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  works. 

The  Master,  who  had  just  celebrated  his  eighty-sixth  birthday, 
left  one  month  later  for  Algiers,  with  the  intention  of  there  taking 
up  his  winter  quarters,  as  had  been  his  custom  in  preceding  years, 
at  the  Hotel  de  1'Oasis.  There  was  not  a  sign,  either  in  his  playing, 
as  vivid  and  precise  as  ever,  or  in  his  personal  bearing,  that 
might  have  led  one  to  anticipate  that  death,  which  so  long  had 
spared  him,  was  soon  to  carry  off,  almost  furtively,  the  composer 
of  the  Danse  macabre  on  an  Algerian  night. 

Charles-Camille  Saint-Saens  was  born  October  9,  1835,  not 
far  from  the  dome  of  the  Institute — which  as  a  Parisian  child  he 
soon  came  to  regard  as  a  landmark — in  a  little  street  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Ecole  de  medecine,  one  which,  despite  a  century  of 
modernization,  still  preserves  an  air  of  the  Paris  of  former  days, 
the  rue  du  Jardinet.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  his  teacher  and 
friend,  Charles  Gounod,  was  o  child  of  the  same  quarter,  coming 
into  the  world  some  seventeen  years  before  Saint-Saens.  ;i  few 
hundred  feet  away,  in  the  square  of  Saint- And re-des- Arcs. 
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An  absurd  fable,  of  unknown  origin,  and  one  which  has  been 
spread  about  especially  during  the  past  few  years,  pretends  that 
the  name  Saint-Sagos  (a  name  borne  by  a  village  in  the  Department 
of  the  Seine-Inferieure)  was  a  pseudonym  adopted  by  the  com- 
poser in  order  to  conceal  a  Hebrew  patronymic,  Kohn.  Nothing 
could  depart  furtlier  from  the  truth:  Saint-Saens'  father,  Joseph- 
Victor  Saint-SaGm,  was  a  native  of  Diepi>e,  an  assistant  chief  of 
bureau  in  (he  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  bis  mother,  Ciemence 
Collin,  came  from  Champagne,  One  of  his  uncles,  who  died  in 
1835,  the  Abbe  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  officiating  priest  at  Follet, 
near  Dieppe,  A  poet  on  occasion,  Victor  Saint-Saens  died  on 
the  thirtieth  of  December,  some  three  months  after  the  birth  of 
his  son,  who  was  first  brought  up  in  Corbeil,  and  later,  when  about 
two  years  old,  taken  to  Paris.  His  aunt,  whom  he  called  grand- 
mother, and  his  mother  soon  set  him  to  work  at  the  piano.  "When 
no  more  than  thirty  months  of  age,"  he  himself  has  written,  "I 
was  introduced  to  a  miniature  piano.  Instead  of  striking  the 
keys  at  random,  as  is  the  habit  of  children  at  that  age.  I  struck 
them  one  after  another,  not  removing  my  fingers  until  the  sound 
had  died  away.  .  ."  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  Le  Carpentier 
Method,  much  in  vogue  lit  that  period,  no  longer  held  any  mys- 
teries for  him,  and  in  a  short  time  little  Camille  had  become  a 
veritable  infant  prodigy,  like  a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven.  En- 
trusted at  the  age  of  seven  to  famous  teachers  of  that  day,  Stamaty, 
a  Rood  pupil  of  Kalkbrenner,  and  then  to  Maelden,  he  was  thirteen 
when  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  where  Benoist  was  his  in- 
structor in  piano  and  Halevy  in  composition.  Yet  he  had  already 
been  heard,  before  the  Revolution  of  February,  i848,  at  the  court 
of  the  Citizen-King;  and  before  the  Parisian  public,  in  the  Salle- 
Pleyel,  on  May  G,  1848.  Fifty  years  later,  in  the  same  hall,  he 
was  to  repeat  the  identical  programme  of  his  first  public  concert. 
In  1849  he  appeared  in  the  concerts  of  the  Socifte  des  Concerts 
du  Conservatoire. 

Saint-Satkis  was  one  among  the  great  French  musicians  whose 
road  to  fame  did  not  lead  through  the  Villa  Medicis:  twice,  during 
an  interval  of  twelve  years,  he  competed  unsuccessfully  for  the 
Roman  Prize;  but  Lucien  Cohen  and  Victor  Sieg  were  preferred 
to  him.  In  the  meantime  he  had  become  titular  organist  of  the 
church  of  Saint -Merry,  a  position  he  relinquished  in  1858;  the 
organ  at  the  Madeleine  was  then  entrusted  to  him,  and  this  post 
be  [[id  not  resign  until  1877. 

Professor  at  the  Niedermeyer  School  of  Religious  Music  from 
1861  to  1804 — among  his  pupils  were  Gabriel  Faur£,  Messager, 
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and  the  organist  Gigout— he  now  possessed  a  serious  reputation 
as  a  virtuoso  and  improvisator;  yet  as  a  composer  he  was  appreci- 
ated only  in  certain  rather  limited  artistic  circles.  Fame,  and 
eventually  glory,  were  a  long  time  coming  to  him,  and  the  fact  is 
easily  explained.  When  we  recall  the  French  musical  mentality 
toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  a  musician  who  by  education  and  predilection  culti- 
vated and  played  classic  music;  who  knew  the  works  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  as  did  none  among  his  contem- 
poraries; and  who,  above  all,  was  a  partisan  of  Berlioz,  of  Liszt 
and  of  Gounod  (then  much  discussed),  and  later  of  Wagner,  the 
unknown;  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  such  a  musician  must  have 
appeared  strangely  eccentric  to  the  public  of  that  day,  for  whom 
chamber  music  and  symphonic  music  were,  so  to  say,  a  dead  letter. 
His  reputation  as  an  organist  and  a  pianist  was  established;  yet 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  for  a  vir- 
tuoso than  to  win  recognition  as  a  composer  from  the  great  general 
public,  especially  if  he  does  not  cultivate  the  dramatic  stage 
(and  such  was  thecase  with  Saint-Saeus,  until  187!).  Fortunately, 
where  he  was  concerned,  a  kindly  fate  endowed  him  with  a  lon- 
gevity beyond  the  ordinary  and,  after  some  forty  years  had  gone 
by,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  enjoy  a  glory  which  had  not  been 
usurped,  but  rather  slowly  conquered,  thus  enabling  him,  so  to 
speak,  to  survive  himself. 


His  output  spreads  over  a  period  of  some  eighty  years,  and 
the  complete  catalogue  of  his  works,  once  it  has  been  set  up,  will 
in  all  probability  comprise  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
numbers.  The  oldest  composition  he  wrote,  in  fact,  bears  the 
date  of  March  21,  1839  (it  was  written  when  the  composer  was  no 
more  than  three  years  and  si\  months  old),  his  first  romance,  Lc 
Sotr,  dates  from  May,  1841,  and  he  published  Sir  Preludes  as  late 
as  1920.' 

Esteemed  and  honored  from  his  youth  on  by  masters  such  as 
Berlioz,  Gounod  and  Liszt— the  latter  encouraged  him  to  write 
his  symphonic  poems — it  was  not  until  after  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-five  that  Saiut-Saens  essayed  the  musical  drama. 
Yet  even  before,  this  original  genius  had  presented,  either  in  con- 
cert or  in  church,  various  outstanding  works. 

■Turn.  Note:  Aftl&f  J'oUHlfor  pliu. dcdluled  to  the  IWgu  Edmond  it 
Rotlaehitil,  and  Ihnrc  lunula.  for  HiiIl-  ami  j.i.ino.  d.i^rnt  nnd  piano,  and  Wiimn  and 
piano  reppectively.  appeared  in  IWl,  the  year  of  his  death. 
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Gaining  tilt  second  prize  for  organ  in  1851,  and  the  first  prize 
the  year  following,  he  composed  his  First  Symphony  at  this  lime 
(it  was  performed  by  the  Socio te  SiiiuU'-COcik',  conducted  i>y 
Seghers,  on  December  18,  1853).  His  Second  Symphony  (not 
published  until  1H77)  was  written  in  1859.  He  also  wrote  songs 
{Reterie,  VAUente,  Lccer  de  la  /uue,  Plainte,  la  Choke),  a  Mass 
(1856),  a  First  Concerto  for  piano,  aod  a  "Christmas  Oratorio" 
(1858).  His  First  Trio  dates  from  1HB0;  his  Second  Concerto  for 
piano,  in  G  minor,  from  1854.  "What  originality,  what  vitality, 
what  force,  movement,  color  abide  in  this  work,  which  deservedly 
has  become  the  composition  of  its  kind  most  played  in  these 
days,"  Professor  Isidor  Philipp  wrote  of  it.  "Fifty  years  have 
passed  since  it  was  written,  and  it  is  as  full  of  youth  and  vitality 
as  in  the  first  day  it  was  set  down." 

A  little  later,  for  the  Exposition  of  1867,  Saint-Saens  com- 
posed a  cantata,  Lea  Noces  de  PromUke'e,  which  bore  off  the  com- 
petitive prize  instituted  for  this  occasion.  There  were  four 
hundred  competitors,  and  Berlioz,  who  was  a  member  of  the  jury 
of  award,  wrote,  after  the  verdict  had  been  rendered:  "I  hastened 
to  him  the  good  news.  Saint-Sae'ns  is  a  master  pianist,  of  ful- 
minating power,  and  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  our  epoch." 
Berlioz  also  said  of  him :  "He  is  a  great  pianist,  a  great  musician, 
wiio  knows  his  Cluck  almost  as  well  as  I  do,"  when  he  had  Saint- 
Saens  rehearse  Madame  Chsrton-Demeur  in  the  role  of  Amide, 
for  a  revival  of  Gluek's  masterpiece  at  the  Opera,  in  1866. 

Wagner,  for  his  part,  with  whom  Saint-Saens  was  acquainted 
at  the  time  when  Tannhauser  was  being  rehearsed  in  Paris  (1800- 
61),  said  of  him:  "With  an  extraordinary  velocity  and  a  stupefying 
facility  he  unites  a  memory  no  less  admirable.  He  played  all 
my  scores  by  heart,  including  the  Tristan,  without  forgetting  « 
single  detail,  and  with  such  exactness  that  one  might  have  sworn 
he  had  the  music  before  his  eyes."  And  the  great  Hans  von 
Billow  paid  him  the  same  compliment. 


The  first  idea  of  an  opera,  or,  rather,  an  oratorio,  Samson 
(a  subject  on  which  Voltaire  had  versified  a  libretto  which  R&nieau 
never  set  completely  to  music) .  h;irked  back  to  the  year  IKliK, 
and  fragments  of  it,  known  to  a  few  artists  and  friends,  were 
sung  by  Augusta  Holmes  and  the  painter  Henri  Regnault  before 
1870;  then  by  Mme.  Viardot,  on  a  little  private  stage  at 
Bougival.    It  was  not  until  March  Sli,  1875,  however,  the  year 
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of  Carmen's  quasi-failurc,  that  Colonnp  presented  the  first  act  to 
the  auditors  at  his  Concerts  du  Ch&telet  and  we  might  quote 
what  a  critic  (Henri  Cohen)  wrote  of  this  performance  a  few 
■  lays  latt'r  in  l.he  Chttmiqitr.  mimical: 

Before  offering  my  personal  opinion  with  regard  to  Samson,  I  must 
state  that  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  not  favorable.  Never  has  a  more 
complete  absence  of  melody  made  itself  Felt  as  in  this  drama.  And 
when  to  this  lack  of  melodii-  motives  there  is  added  a  harmony  at  times 
eitremely  daring  and  an  instrumentation  which  nowhere  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  ordinary,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what  Samion  is  like. 

The  everlasting  reproaches  addressed  to  the  innovator! 
One  can  understand  that  after  having  read  verdicts  as  arbitrary 
as  this,  no  dramatic  manager,  let  alone  the  director  of  the  Opera 
-who,  owing  to  tlie  (niriosily  aroused  by  the  new  opera-house  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  (the  Opera  was  formerly  situated 
on  the  rue  Le  Peletier)  was  nevertheless  certain  of  satisfactory 
box-office  receipts,  no  matter  what  works  he  presented — felt 
tempted  to  stage  this  biblical  drama. 

It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  Franz  Liszt,  great- 
hearted and  generous,  rescued  Samson  from  oblivion  once  and  for 
all  by  having  it  performed  at  the  Weimar  Opera  (December  2, 
1877).  After  that,  coming  by  way  of  the  Brussels'  La  Monnnie,  the 
Theatre  des  Arts  of  Rouen,  and  the  stage  of  the  Chdtcau  d'Eau  in 
Paris  (1890),  Samson  whs  finally  adopted  by  the  Paris  Opera  on 
November  S3,  1892,  with  what  success  is  generally  known. 

Up  to  that  time  neither  La  Princesse  jaune  (1872),  nor  Le 
Timbre  d' argent  (1877),  composed  before  the  preceding;  nor 
Elienne  Marrel,  that  episode  of  Parisian  history  which  had  been 
given  in  Lyons  in  1H7H;  nor  Henri  VIII,  often  but  vainly  recast 
and  revived,  even  in  fatcr  years  (Paris  Opera,  1885);  nor  Proserpine 
(Inn?) ;  nnr  .-Isranio  (Opera.  1890.  where  it  was  revived  in  Novem- 
ber, 1941);  had  been  able  to  break  the  ice  between  Saint-Sacn* 
and  the  operatic  public.  In  the  end.  however,  beginning  with 
Sanuon  el  Dulila.  this  public  made  up  its  mind  to  recognize  its 
composer  as  a  dramatic-  musician.  Nevertheless,  despite  the 
relative  success  of  I'krynl  and.  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  charming 
ballet  Jocotte,  the  composer  of  IHjanire.  of  lUttnr,  Us  flarbures. 
and  I'Ancelre,  never  gain'  •  :  tie  pii[ui!.-.ri \y  <i;j.,;.  «:  l>>  his  fortunate 
rival  Masseuet  as  a  composer  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  as  a 
result  honored  the  other  with  an  ill-concealed  enmity. 

His  own  special  public — one  far  more  to  be  envied — was  that 
of  the  concert-goers;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  all  musicians, 
whether  friends  or  enemies  of  the  man  or  the  artist,  whether 
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Frenchmen  or  foreigners,  have  acclaimed  Saint-Saens  as  a  great 
master,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Hence  he  was  known,  like  Berlioz,  as  a  "symphonist,"  after 
having  been  no  more  than  a  pianist  and  organist,  and  this,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  amateurs,  amounted  to  a  redhibitory  vice.  Yet  there 
was  still  another  reason,  or  there  were  other  reasons,  for  these 
dramatic  set-backs  or  semi -set- backs.  Quite  voluntarily  and  in 
all  good  faith,  no  doubt,  Saint-Saens,  not  alone  as  regards  the  stage, 
but  elsewhere  as  well,  did  not  sense  the  need  of  trying  out  new 
formulas:  the  historic  subject,  or  the  anecdotal  subject,  a  la 
Scribe  answered  his  purposes.  Exceedingly  well  read  and  no 
wise  ignorant  of  what  was  being  dime  in  his  day,  the  day  of  milit- 
ant and  triumphant  Wagncrism,  he  himself  collaborated  with 
bis  librettists.  Hence,  if  he  sinned,  it  was  not  through  ignorance; 
he  took  the  stand  that  a  drama  which  had  been  lived,  at  any  rate 
one  within  the  historic  probabilities,  bears  within  itself  a  power  of 
emotion  quite  us  intense  as  a  medieval  or  a  Scandinavian  theogony. 
Nevertheless,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Meyerbeer  and  bis 
emulators,  Saint-Saens  was  not  given  to  those  hors  d'/eurves  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  dramatic  action.  The  "Synodc" 
in  Henri  VIII,  the  ballet  and  religious  ceremony  in  Samcora  et 
DalUa,  the  mythological  festival  in  Aecanio.  for  example,  are 
episodes  perfectly  connected  with  the  dramatic  action  of  which 
they  form  an  integral  part,  and  not  mere  divertissement/!  de 
style.  Therefore  it  has  been  possible  to  approach  Saint-Saens 
to  the  great  masters  of  former  times,  Mozart  and  Gluck,  and  to 
affirm,  without  undue  exaggeration,  that  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  influenced  by  the  Titan  and  the  tyrant  of  Baireuth. 


The  foundation— on  the  morrow  of  the  War  of  1870-71- of 
the  Societc  Nationalc  de  Musique,  almost  exclusively  dedicated 
to  chamber  music — in  the  beginning  as  it  is  to-day.  for  the  organi- 
zation of  orchestral  concerts  was  relatively  quite  as  expensive  in 
1871  as  in  1981— the  foundation  of  the  Societc  Nationale  by  the 
singer  Komain  llussliie  and  Kami -Sai;ns.  who  were  joined  by  the 
composers  Alexis  de  Castillon,  Edouard  Lalo  and  Ernest  Guiraud, 
afforded  younger  French  composers  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
hearing  for  their  works.  The  Societe  Nationale,  "  hose  niotto  Art 
galliea  indicated  its  trends  and  tendencies,  offered  them  a  species 
of  laboratory  for  practical  experiment.  Nearly  all  of  them, 
during  the  past  half-century,  have  braved  the  public,  some,  alas! 
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to  appear  do  more,  others  to  begin  a  more  or  less  brilliant  career. 
Though  Saint-Safins  had  long  ago  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
Socicte  Rationale  his  memory  was  always  kept  green,  and  it, 
was  at  theNalionnle  that  he  gave  the  first  auditions  of  the  majority 
of  his  compositions  for  chamber  music,  among  others  the  famous 
Septuor  with  piano  and  trumpet  (1881);  while  at  the  Concerts 
Pasdeloup — Pasdeloup  had  played  a  Saint-Saiins'  Scherzo  for 
orchestra  at  one  of  his  first  concerts  in  the  Cirque  d'hiver — at  the 
Colonne  and  the  Lamoureux,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Conservatoire, 
he  presented  the  symphonic  poems  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  composer. 

These  were  the  Rouel  d'OmphaU  (Pasdeloup,  April  14,  187!); 
Phalton  (1873),  la  Jeunesse  de  Eercule  (1877),  and  that  Danse 
macabre  (1875)  which  Colonne  played,  so  the  story  runs,  against 
the  protests  of  his  orchestra,  but  which  was  encored  at  the  first 
hearing.  Then  came  the  symphonies,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  most  monumental,  the 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  with  organ  and  piano,  originally  played  in 
London  in  188.5,  was  given  in  Paris  by  the  Societe  des  Concerts 
no  more  than  two  years  afterward.  Among  other  important 
symphonic  compositions  by  Saint-Sailns  more  iir  less  ufle.ii  played 
in  concert,  mention  should  lie  made  of  La  Atarch?  Illroiquc  (in 
memory  of  his  friend,  Henri  Itegnuult,  (he  painter,  killed  at 
Buzenval  in  1870)  first  heard  in  1871;  the  Hymne  a  Victor  Hugo 
(1884);  the  "Christmas  Oratorio,"  Le  Diluge  (1876),  from  which 
one  violin  solo  in  particular  is  played;  La  Lyre  et  la  Harpe, 
cantata  (187B),  etc. 

It  is  in  absolute  music,  whether  chamher  music  or  symphonic, 
so  Louis  Vuillemin  wrote  not  long  ago  that  there  should  be  found 
the  best  witness  to  a  mastery  beyond  all  discussion: 

The  Saint-Saens'  symphonies,  notably  the  one  in  C  minor  with  organ, 
(ire  stylistic  models.  True  !o  classic  form,  they  eitend  it  without 
doing  much  of  renovation  until  the  finale  makes  its  appearance.  His 
symphonic  poems,  on  the  other  hand,  better  ufiirm  the  musician's  per- 
sonality. Tln-y  iiislitiitly  establish  ;\  kcucs:  the  'poem  [or  nrclicsl  ra' 
has  a  legendary  cast.  As  to  the  concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
it  seems  to  me  that  even  more  than  anything  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  they  characterize  the  composer's  'manner.'  Radiantly 
wrought.  ii]i]<'[<k>u.  ic.  their  iiistrntcii'iitnl  ilispo-il  ion,  often  rich  in  the 
picturesque,  llicy  dominate  (lie  etm'inlilc  iiF  tc.e  compose  r'sivorks and,  1 
believe,  constitute  their  most  original  feature.1 

Il  might  well  chance  that  this  may  be  the  case,  that  it  may 
sum  up  the  judgment  of  posterity,  to  which  the  Master's  works 
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now  address  themselves.  As  another  of  the  "younger  group," 
M.  Roland -Manuel,  has  said: 

Absolute  music  is  much  better  suited  to  this  somewhat  rigid  archi- 
tect than  is  dramatic  music  Terror  anil  compassion  are  not  his  domain, 
rather  a  somewhat  cold  and  decorative  majesty.  .  .  It  is  the  absence  of 
this  thrill,  this  ^miction;!  uhidi  fioethe  terms  Jut  Srlwiidmi  (the  shud- 
der), which  often  prevents  ll.e  immense  talent  of  a  Kaint-Saens  from 

Dmi.v.  niacalrc.  in  the  Trio  in  A.  or  in  the  Svmjihunv  with  organ,  no 
more  than  the  academic  pluv  of  a  polbhfd.' conventional  and  cliillv 
art.  No!  Siiint-Saens  is  truly  worthy  of  his  mundane  glory-  The 
young  composers,  naturally  inclined  to  disdain  a  member  of  the  Institute 
who  has  not  spared  theui  his  sarcasms,  might  at  least  listen  to  the  fine 
lesson  in  conciseness  and  clarity  afforded  ul  every  moment  by  the  style 
of  a  musician  who  is  anything  hut  a  pedant,  but  rather  the  most  subtly 
ingenious  of  [jurists,  tin;  licst  advised  of  orchestrators.  the  most  sagacious 
of  tonal  architects  and,  to  best  express  it.  the  man  of  the  world  (as 
Claude  Debussy  testifies)  who  had  the  greatest  knowledge  of  music.1 

Often,  it  is  true.  Saint-Saena  lias  been  reproached  by  some 
with  being  too  faithful  to  classic  form,  with  sncrificinj:  too  much  to 
its  requirements,  with  being  "too  cold,"  or  not  sufficiently  a 
"theatrical  man";  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  praised  him 
for  the  same  reasons.  He  did  not  fail  to  explain  himself  a  number 
of  limes  on  the  subject.  For  him  music,  art,  did  not  evist  with- 
out form,  the  form  evolved  out  of  centuries  of  experience,  in  every 
branch  of  human  activity.  He  did  not  refuse  to  recognize  that 
form  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  subject  to  variation  aceurdiiip  to  its 
epoch;  but  that  which  he  preferred  was  the  classic  form  handed 
down  to  as  front  Greco-Roma fi  antiquity,  for  it  corresponded  to 
his  temperament,  his  education,  his  esthetic  sense,  that  is  to  say, 
his  feelings  and  sensibilities. 

Saint-Saens,  too,  contrary  to  the  case  of  many  French  mu- 
sicians of  his  own  Generation-  and  following  ones  as  well— had 
benefitted  by  an  advanced  classical  culture,  a  literary  and  scien- 
tific culture  which  his  inquiring  spirit,  avid  of  knowledge,  did 
not  cease  to  maintain.  This  did  not  prevent  him — quite  the 
contrary — from  sampling,  on  occasion,  the  art  which  was  flowering 
all  about  him.  It  is  only  just  to  add.  however,  that  he  made  a 
very  moderate  use  of  this  privilege. 

In  a  charm) in;  little  book  of  Snuienirn  which  appeared  recently, 
M.  Camillc  liellaij;ue  [piotcs  [lie  following  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Saint-SaSns,  in  1892: 

Yes,  I  am  a  classicist,  nourished  on  Mozart  and  Haydn  from  my 
tendercst  infancy.  1  wished  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  me  to  speak 
'i'&fciV.  D*wmb»  I,  mi. 
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any  but  a  clear  and  well-balanced  language.  I  do  not  blame  those  who 
do  otherwise.  Lib-  Victor  Hugo,  speaking  of  certain  poetic  innovations. 
I  find  certain  procedures  good — for  others. 

The  whole  criticism,  the  auto-criticism  of  Saint-Saens'  work, 
is  contained  in  these  few  lines.  A  classicist  from  infancy — n 
classicist,  nevertheless,  full  of  feeling  for  the  «reat  romanticists — 
his  ponderate  spirit,  rather  cold  and  reflective,  steely  and  caustic, 
as  quick  in  attack  as  in  repartee,  never  lost  itself  in  the  vague 
mists  of  philosophy  or  metaphysics.  His  choice  of  subject  in  his 
symphonic  poems  and  in  his  dramas  sufficiently  indicates  the  fact. 

For  the  concert-hall  as  for  the  stage,  the  classic  forms,  or  to 
be  more  exact,  the  traditional  forms,  the  academic  forms,  aug- 
mented by  the  symphonic  poem — which  he  has  defined  as  "an 
ensemble  of  movements  dependent  one  upon  another,  flowing 
forth  from  tin.-  nrijdrtal  idi'it.  .  .  whirl]  t.lu-y  enchain.  .  .  form- 
ing a  single  composition" — sufficed  him.  At  any  rate,  he  con- 
forms to  their  economy  of  means,  their  exterior  arrangement, 
their  "cut";  for,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tonality,  as  a  rule 
respected  by  the  classic  composers,  Saint-Saens  permits  himself 
great  liberties,  profits  by  an  independence  altogether  modern. 
Aside  from  this — and  this  was  a  great  deal  in  his  day— he  makes 
definite  choice  of  simplicity  for  his  guide,  not  blindly  but  con- 
sciously. His  mind  is  made  up  1»  respect  the  established  forms, 
because  he  docs  not  Ihink  it  expedient  to  do  otherwise,  because 
in  them  he  sees  a  means  which  sulfides  for  the  expression  of  hit 
thought  This  thought  is  invariably  clear,  limpid,  exempt  from 
any  too  powerful  outbreaks  of  feeling,  without  pretentions  to 
forring  music  outnidr  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  the  ancient?.. 
He  expressed  himself  will,  ponderalion,  often  not  without  a  certain 
■■four-squareness."  yet  with  a  distinction,  an  elegance  which  mi«ht 
be  called  haughty,  and  which  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  menus 
of  expression  of  tie  most  modern  turn,  or  of  original  "finds"— 
always  employed,  however,  with  restraint.  No  musician  was 
ever  less  the  plebeian,  that  certain,  none  less  disdainful  of  cheap 
triumphs.  And  this  is  why,  no  doubt,  for  all  that  one  can  say 
his  music  is  "very  French" — which  really  amounts  to  saying 
nothing  at  all— Saint-Saens'  "success,"  if  success  it  were,  was  so 
long  deferred.  He  was  too  purely,  too  exclusively  a  musician 
to  obtain  in  a  country  like  France  the  popularity  awarded  a 
Gounod  or  a  Massenet. 
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Having  essayed  first,  like  the  great  masters  of  former  times, 
all  the  musical  forms,  from  the  song  (or  the  romance,  as  it  was 
called  in  his  childhood)  to  the  symphony  and  the  opera — it  might 
be  remarked,  however,  that  although  a  pianist,  he  never  composed 
a  sonata  for  his  instrument — lie  may  be  compared  to  them  as 
regards  his  fecundity,  the  creative  facility  lit  which  he  showed 
himself  possessed  throughout  his  long  career.    To  quote  Pierre 

Like  the  composer  of  the  .Vocra,  and  like  tlie  composer  of  "The 
Creation."  he  knew  all  without  having  learned  it;  from  his  youth  on  he 
enjoyed  the  possession  of  all  his  skill,  all  his  sureness.  all  the  resources 
of  his  technique.  His  first  suite  for  orchestra,  which  he  wrote  at  the 
irpe  of  sixteen,  is  scl  down  with  the  same  adroitness  and  the  same 
infallible  elegance  which  he  had  not  lost  seventy  years  later.  Like  his 
great  protagonists,  the  fatuity  of  production  was  inexhaustible  in  him. 
Like  them,  too,  his  musical  gift  was  a  universal  one;  there  is  no  style 
nor  form  which  he  did  not  essay.  .  .  .  Like  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
finally,  he  was  almost  altogether  a  musician:  music  was  the  focus  and 
the  all  ill  all  of  his  life.  ...    He  was  not  deeply  stirred  by  any  of  the 

Haydn  or  Mozart  in  their  day  were  stirred  by  the  revolution  which 
Goethe  and  his  disciples  wrought  in  German  literature.  Music,  the 
profession  and  the  art  of  music,  occupied  him  altogether.' 

And  the  following  line  from  the  Preface  of  Saint-Sams' 
Harmonic  et  Milodie.,  which  alludes  to  his  changing  opinions  with 
regard  to  Wagner,  might  serve  us  the  epigraph  of  alt  his  own 
works;  "In  reality  it  is  not  I  myself  who  have  changed,  it  is  the 
situation." 


This  man,  so  profoundly,  so  completely  the  musician,  was 
nevertheless  not  exclusively  a  musician — and  this  in  itself  is  by 
no  means  the  Inst  original  phase  in  his  character.  He,  too,  had 
his  tnniin  /{'Ingres'  (hp  even  had  several)  and  he  never  failed  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  of  plaving  it,  when  the  fancy  took  him. 
He  was  a  poet,  a  librettist,  a  dramatic  writer,  philosopher,  archeo- 

A  scholarly  musician,  it  had  been  quite  natural  for  him  to 
write  about  his  art,  and  he  wrote  about  it  largely.  He  had  been, 
in  former  times,  a  contributor  to  the  EstqfeUe,  the  V£ihnement,  the 

•  Lt  Tmpi.  Dtctmbcr  18.  1911. 
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Voltaire,  the  N micelle  Revue  and,  occasionally,  to  other  papers  and 
periodicals,  and  his  articles  for  some  ten  years  or  so  appeared  quite 
frequently  in  the  Echo  de  Paris.  He  collected  a  portion  of  this 
journalistic  output  in  his  Hormonie  el  Mdadic,  Portrait'  el  Sou- 
venirs, Charles  Gounod  el  le  "Don  Juan"  de  Mozart,  in  the  Scale 
buissonniere  (1913).  in  the  Gcrmanophilie  (1918),  and  in  a  pamphlet 
on  the  theories  of  Vincent  d'Indy,  in  connection  with  the  latter's 
Traiii  de  Composition. 

Here  and  there  he  has  expressed  thoughts  and  ideas  which, 
at  first  glance,  often  seem  contradictory  or  paradoxical;  yet  which, 
nevertheless,  do  not  depart  from  the  logic  of  his  own  impulsive 
spirit.  His  eclecticism,  says  Jean  Chantavoine,  is 
polemic  eclecticism,  a  martial  clectici.nn,  an  UKgressive  elccticism.  He 
rlriits  Iri  pi-aim:  jl  wick  Hint  an  nrlisl  lit  t!ie  [iioiwtiI  ivli«n  the  work  nnd 
the  artist  in  t|iieation  are  unknown,  unappreciated  or  disdained,  Liszt 
or  Wagner  at  the  moment  of  Meyerbeer's  triumph— Meyerbeer  at  the 
moment  of  Wagner's  ascendancy.  It  is  not  vanity  on  his  part,  but 
generosity. 

His  enemies  have  not  failed  to  attribute  his  anti-Wagnerian 
violences — the  most  recent  of  these  were  expressed  in  the  Ger- 
maimphilk,  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  while  the  War  Was  at 
its  height — to  his  jealousy  as  a  composer.  It  is  possible,  in  fact, 
that  there  may  have  been  a  touch  of  egoistic  feeling  in  the  old 
musician's  anti-Wagnerism;  yet  first  and  foremost  it  represents  a 
patriotic  exasperation,  bom  of  the  events  and  which,  carried  to 
the  pitch  of  purest  chauvinism,  leads  him  to  rave. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Saint-Saijiis'  printed  works  will  long  he  read 
with  profit;  they  have  a  place  assigned  them  in  every  musical 
library,  no  less  than  have  his  engraved  works,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  his  friend  Berlioz,  whose  stimulant  and  pleasure-Hiving 
quality  they  share;  and  they  are  no  less  characteristic  of  an  epoch 
than  are  the  Berlioz  feuillelons,  for  their  author  might  well  claim, 
to  use  his  own  words,  that  he  "had  a  certain  right  to  the  preten- 
tion of  knowing  something  of  the  hidden  springs  and  motive 
forces  of  an  art  in  which  he  had  had  his  being,  from  infancy  on, 
like  a  fish  in  water.'" 


An  amateur  scientist,  Saint-SaSns  interested  himself  in 
philosophy,  in  natural  history,  in  astronomy,  in  physics.  His 
philosophy  does  not  indicate  that  he  possessed  well-established 
convictions  or  a  very  coherent  system:  flexible  and  diversified, 
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like  the  composer's  own  character,  it  is  no  more  than  an  honest 
man's  pastime.  Nevertheless,  Saint-Satins  could  not  resist  the 
desire  to  impart  it  to  his  contemporaries,  and  he  tried  to  formulate 
it  in  his  Problem?!  el  Mysthts  (1894),  and  in  the  Preface  he  wrote 
for  a  work  by  Dr.  Regnault,  Hypnotism  el  Religion  (1897). 

An  uninterrupted  chain,  so  he  declares,  exists  between  what 
we  term  matter  and  what  we  call  spirit.  To  this  confession  of 
faith,  which  we  might  regard  as  the  avowal  of  a  materialist,  our 
philosopher,  however,  opposes  his  belief  in  God,  since  "atheism 
is  in  very  poor  taste,  owing  to  the  rabble  which  denies  God  in 
order  to  free  itself  from  all  rules,  and  to  have  no  other  law  than 
the  satisfaction  of  its  lowest  appetites."  Thus  he  professes 
deism.  He  confirms  this  confession  elsewhere  when  he  writes: 
"The  proofs  of  God's  existence  are  irrefutable.  Opposed  to 
them  is  no  more  than  the  fact  that  they  lie  without  the  domain 
of  science  and  belong  to  that  of  metaphysics." 

Now  science  has  forced  God  backward:  "At  present  He  is  in 
the  depths  of  the  infinite,  intangible  and  in  accessible."  Saint- 
Safins,  as  a  philosopher,  therefore  seeks  to  reconcile — after  so 
many  others  have  essayed  the  task— science  and  God.  He 
actually — for  a  moment-  -believes  it  possible,  for  the  tempest 
will  end  in  "calm  and  harmony,"  though  he  forgets  to  tell  us  how 
this  will  he  done. 

In  his  Preface  to  Hypnotisms  et  Religion,  where  he  thus 
struggles  to  find  a  conciliatory  solution,  he  qualifies  the  Gospel, 
in  passing,  as  "anarchistic,"  since  its  teachings  tend  toward  "a 
suppression  of  labor,  the  weakening  of  character,  and  the  division 
of  property  on  pain  of  death."  At  once,  however,  he  reassures 
those  who  might  be  alarmed  by  so  unorthodox  an  audacity  by 
ti'Iliiii;  llu-in  that  tin-  (Gospel  is  only  a  "symbol." 

Finally,  he  remains  uncertain,  while  endeavoring  to  evade 
incertitude  and— like  the  good  Norman  he  has  once  more  become 
— takes  sides  neither  for  science  nor  for  religion,  since  "faith 
engenders  intolerance  und  fanaticism,  and  finally  mysticism,  that 
renouncement  of  all  which  is  not  revealed  religion."  Neverthe- 
less, as  he  is  set  upon  having  a  credo  of  some  sort,  he  wishes  to 
replace  faith  arbitrarily  by  an  "artistic  faith";  on  one  condition, 
however,  that  this  "artistic  faith"  be  not  of  a  certain  school  (the 
school  in  question  is  the  Wagnerian  one)  which  brings  in  its  train 
"intolerance,  fanaticism  and  mysticism."  The  artistic  faith, 
hence,  must  be  an  eclectic  one,  not  appealing  to  "any  supernatural 
revelation,  and  not  venturing  to  assert  the  affirmation  of  absolute 
verities.    It  is  no  more  than  a  set  conviction  due  in  part  to  the 
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author's  own  studies,  in  part  a  result  of  his  instinctive  fashion 
of  understanding  the  art  which  constitutes  his  personality,  and 
which,  therefore,  he  is  compelled  to  respect.  It  has  the  right  to 
persuade  and  conquer  souls,  but  not  that  of  violating  them." 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  few  citations  adduced,  Saint-SaBna' 
philosophic  viaton  d'Ingrda  was  pretty  much  out  of  tune.  It  calls 
for  mention,  however,  since  it  reveals  a  little-known  side  of  this 
investigating  spirit  which,  even  in  speculations  of  this  sort,  was 
not  deserted  by  the  artistic  idea. 


The  physical  and  the  natural  sciences  supplied  another  pas- 
sion, another  pastime,  for  Saint-Safins.  "A  scholar"  and  a 
musician,  he  wrote  at  least  once  on  the  subject  of  acoustics  and 
advanced  some  interesting  observations.  He  published  an  article 
in  the  Noucelle  Recue  in  1881,  in  which  he  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  apparent  lack  of  harmony  between  the  vibrations  of  bells 
and  the  admitted  laws  of  acoustics.  Struck  by  the  analogy  exist- 
ing between  the  phenomena  of  the  various  sources  of  light  revealed 
by  the  spectroscope,  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  resonance  of 
bells,  he  concluded  that  the  apparent  or  seeming  sound  of  a  bell 
might  be  nothing  else  than  a  harmonic  and  not  a  fundamental, 
a  harmonic  tone  attached  to  an  actual  fundamental  one,  the 
latter  remaining  inaudible  because  of  its  excessive  gravity.  This 
gravid  observation,  taken  up  again  by  the  scientific  acoustician 
Gabriel  Sizes,  has  allowed  the  latter,  after  exhaustive  researches, 
to  formulate  a  law  of  vibration  which  may  be  applied  to  all  known 
sonorous  bodies. 

Nevertheless,  after  philosophy  it  is  not  acoustics,  but  rather 
astronomy,  which  is  the  fairest  flower  in  Saint-Saens'  scientific 
crown.  A  member  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  France,  he  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  make  a  journey  to  Spain  to  observe  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Burgos,  in  1905,  as  later  that  of  1011  in  St- 
Gcrmain-en-Layc;  he  left  several  pamphlets  and  memoirs,  one 
of  which,  entitled  l.n  l'i>  dans  I'vnwen,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Camille  Flammarion,  was  published  in  1903  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  Society.  In  190li.  Snin1.-Saens  published  a  study 
on  the  relationship  between  plants  and  animals  in  the  NoveelU 
Ht'-ue,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  an  ingenious  theory  which 
was  dear  to  him,  the  one,  namely,  that  "the  prototype  of  the  vital 
evolution  was  the  vegetal  evolution,"  a  theory  calculated  to 
appeal  to  his  spirit  of  order  and  method.    At  the  bottom  of  the 
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ladder  of  animated  life  he  saw  the  plant,  in  the  middle  the  animal, 
and  on  the  topmost  degree  man,  "an  animal  of  more  elevated 
order  than  the  rest."  He  endeavored  to  discover  a  scientific 
basis  for  this  construction,  ordered  along  the  lines  of  a  classic 
symphony. 


Saint-SaeW  poetry  does  not  scale  these  heights.  As  a  versi- 
fier the  musician  contents  himself  with  being  an  honest  librettist 
—or  a  humorist.  The  author  of  two  dramatic-musical  parodies. 
(lahriella  di  Vergy,  a  satire  on  Italian  music,  he  also  wrote  La 
Crampe  des  ecricains,  te  Rot  d'Apipi,  and  a  collection  of  Rimes 
fitmHu'ren,  to  soy  nothing  of  many  little  bits  of  verse  scattered 
through  liis  correspondence. 

An  indefatigable  letter-writer,  replying  with  good  grace  to  the 
innumerable  letters  which  reached  him  every  day  from  all  parts, 
writing  to  the  newspapers  when  an  article  or  some  happening  or 
other  hud  aroused  his  interest,  to  give  his  opinions  on  questions 
altogether  foreign  to  music,  this  correspondence,  once  it  is  pub- 
lished, will  show  how  eager  was  the  interest  of  his  spirit,  never 
dormant,  in  matters  far  removed  from  bis  art.' 

Saint-SaSns,  in  the  capacity  of  an  amateur  arclieologist,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Vine  Arts  since  1881,  On  one 
occasion  be  read  a  paper  before  tins  body  on  "The  Lyres  and 
Citharas  of  Antiquity";  on  another  he  communicated  to  his 
colleagues  at  the  Institute  a  "Note  on  the  Decoration  of  the 
Antique  Theatre."  And,  in  the  course  of  numerous  voyages, 
notably  in  French  Africa  and  in  Egypt,  he  look  a  genuine  con- 
noisseur's interest  in  the  discoveries  made  by  our  scholars. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  recognize  these  various 
merits,  no  less  than  to  honor  the  musician  himself,  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  in  1893,  solemnly  awarded  Saint-Sac™ 
the  degree  of  Doctor  honoris  causa,  at  the  same  time  conferring  it 
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on  'fschsikovsky,  Hoito,  Max  Bmcli  and  a  number  of  other  nota- 
bilities. "At  the  head  of  the  group  of  doctors,"  the  author  of 
Souvenirs  et  Portraits  tells  us,  "marched  the  King  of  Babonagar, 
wearing  a  turban  sparkling  with  fabulous  gems,  and  with  a  collar 
of  diamonds  around  his  neck.  .  .  .  May  I  dare  to  avow  that,  an 
enemy  of  the  drab  and  commonplace  tones  of  our  modern  dress,  I 
was  enchanted  by  the  adventure?" 

The  University  of  Oxford,  in  1007,  imitated  the  example  of 
her  younger  sister,  and  Saint-Saens  on  this  occasion  could  number 
among  his  new  colleagues  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Campbell -Bannermann,  Glazounoff,  Rudyard  Kipling  and 
Rodin. 


Very  distant,  owing,  perhaps,  more  to  timidity  and  through 
dread  of  the  importunate  than  to  haughtiness,  legend  has  made 
the  composer  of  Samson  et  Dali/a  a  singular,  fantastic  eccentric, 
and  as  regards  the  "great  public,"  which  cares  but  little  for  music, 
Saint-Satins  was  for  a  long  time  better  known  because  of  his  long 
voyages  than  for  his  musical  masterpieces.  In  reality  his  absences 
from  France,  which  were  renewed  with  every  year  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  were  necessary,  as  much  because  of  his  health,  as 
by  reason  of  his  love  for  wandering.  There  was  another  reason, 
too,  which  induced  him  to  flee  from  Paris — the  world! 

In  IH7X.  amid  ci  re  u  instances,  peculiarly  sad,  he  lust  a  little 
son,  a  boy  of  three,  who  accidentally  fell  from  the  balcony  of  the 
apartment  ill  which  his  father  lived,  in  the  rue  Moii/iieur-le- 
prince,  into  the  street  and  was  killed.  The  father,  mad  with  grief, 
attributed  this  death  to  the  negligence  of  his  wife,  whom  (it  is 
said)  he  refused  to  see  again.  That  same  evening  he  wrote  her 
a  single  laconic  word:  "Farewell,"  which,  on  its  face,  was  a 
definitive  leave-taking.  In  reality,  he  lived  with  her  several 
years  longer  before  their  separation. 

Ten  years  later,  toward  the  end  of  1888,  Saint-Sacns  lost  his 
aged  mother,  who  had  been  the  great  love  of  his  entire  life.  This 
time  he  left  Paris  a*  though  with  the  intention  of  never  returning, 
(iiving  up  his  old  home  in  the  rue  Monsieur-le-prince,  he  ottered 
all  his  beautiful  furniture,  all  his  artistic  souvenirs,  to  his  father's 
natal  town  of  Dieppe,  which  has  since  created  the  Saint-Saens 
Museum,  whose  treasures  were  continually  added  to  bv  the  gifts 
of  its  founder. 

lie  visited  Spain,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  his 
friends,  even  his  librettist  Louis  Gallet,  embarked  for  the  Canary 
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Islands,  while  his  Ascanio  was  being  rehearsed  at  the  Opfra;  and 
the  first  performance  was  Riven  during  his  absence.  This  run- 
away journey  of  the  composer  has  remained  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  Parisian  musical  life.  From  that  time  on  the  legend 
gained  ground  that  Saint-Sncns  was  never  to  be  found  in  France. 
Having  visited  Egypt,  to  which  he  returned  with  predilection, 
Ceylon,  Indu-China— not  without  reluming  several  times  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  until  1900— Saint-Safins  at  that  time  decided 
once  more  to  try  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Paris.  He  established 
himself  in  Ihc  rue  de  Courcelles,  and  there  he  remained  until  the 
end  of  his  days.  Thenceforth  this  man,  who  hajl  for  so  long  a 
time  avoided  the  world,  especially  the  musical  world,  reappeared 
in  the  coucerthalls,  in  the  theatres,  and  no  longer  travelled  as  a 
mere  tourist,  but  as  a  musician,  an  orchestral  conductor  and  a 
virtuoso.  He  revisited  London,  where  he  was  always  feted,  went 
to  Berlin,  where  the  honors  paid  him  arc  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  travelled  in  Italy,  Spuin,  Monaco,  and  even  in  France 
itself. 

After  having  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first 
concert  in  the  Salle  Pleycl  (IS4B-1806),  he  did  not  disdain 
from  time  to  time  to  appear  on  the  concert  stage,  rousing  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  audience  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance. 
In  1813  he  gave  his  "last"  concert  in  the  Salic  Gavcau :  he  would 
no  longer  be  heard  in  public,  at  least  so  all  thought. . .  Then  came 
the  War,  and  he  was  once  more  in  evidence,  lending  the  support  of 
his  glorious  name  and  his  great  authority  to  many  a  charitable  or 
patriotic  manifestation,  both  in  France  and  abroad.  He  gave 
concerts  as  far  away  as  the  Argentine,  and  did  not  fear  to  cross  the 
ocean  when  past  the  age  of  eighty.  He  brought  back  with  him 
more  than  100,000  francs  for  a  highly  interesting  War  charity,  the 
F ralcrnelle  des  Artistes. 

fjmler  il  somewhat  dry  exterior  (says  Ch.-M.Widor)  he  concealed 
an  ardent  soul  and  creat  warm-hear  k'diiemt.  Hon  many  willows, 
daughters  and  sisters  of  his  old  orchestral  comrades  did  he  not  succor 
and  pension!  When  a  moment  oF  ill-temper — and  such  occurred  quite 
frequently — provoked  a  word  ou  his  pari  which  lii'  himself  fell  was  too 
strong,  he  would  immediately  endeavor  to  undo  whatever  harm  he 
might  have  done.  He  h;ui  it  'temper,'  as  he  was  wont  to  say  himself, 
hut  this  does  not  signifiy  that  he  was  evil-tempered. 

In  his  writings  (Whim  continue!.)  he  wns  never  guilty  of  :it lucks 
on  his  colleagues.  If  he  had  a  little  quarrel  with  Debussy,  he  was  not 
the  one  who  was  to  blame;  and  he  was  careful,  incidentally,  to  refrain 
friiin  ilivulging  il  to  the  public.  .  .  As  to  the  pride  with  which  he  lias 
been  reproached,  it  is  cerium  that,  gifted  with  the  criticiil  instinct,  hi' 
could  nut  ignore  iiis  own  value,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  and 
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that  he  was  entitled  to  pride  himself  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  is  there  not 
a  singular  modesty  shown  in  hia  own  judgment  of  his  own  works: 

'Certain  ones  among  my  works  will  disappear.  In  our  art  they 
may  be  said  to  mark  a  time  of  pausation,  like  the  repose  which  comes 
after  a  day  of  toil.  Others  will  tome  who  will  profit  by  this  labor,  and 
will  do  better  than  I  have  done.' 

His  works,  numerous  and  diverse,  reflect  the  mobility,  the 
eelestieisin  of  his  nature,  "not  so  say  the  versatility  which  drove 
him  to  devote  himself  completely  to  certain  great  masters,  and 
then  turn  away  from  them  without  any  valid  reason;  although  a 
number  of  times,  and  always  in  vain,  he  has  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain away  these  violent  contradictions,  notably  with  regard  to 
Wagner,  Schumann  and  Brahms,"  says  Adolphc  Jullien  in  the 
Journal  del  DSbals  (December  18,  19S1),  not  without  a  touch  of 

This  output,  which  we  have  done  no  more  than  trace  in  broad- 
est outline — for  in  these  pages  we  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  speaking  of  the  man  rather  than  of  the  universally  known  and 
appreciated  musician — this  "enormous  and  formidable"  output 
of  work,  as  Alfred  Bruneau  expressed  himself  at  the  tomb  of 
Saint-Saens: 

tuirks  back  directly  •(>  the  (."rent  classicists  whose  lust  descendant  lie  was. 
Like  them,  he  handled  every  kind  of  music  with  equal  superiority.  Was 
he  not,  he  too,  the  Mozart  of  his  epoch,  the  infant  prodigy  and  the 
prodigious  man?  And  he  traversed  all  the  roads  of  his  art  with  equal 
surcness,  whether  exploring  the  immense  and  marvelous  forest  of  sonority, 
whether  lingering,  stopping  now  and  again,  to  cull  a  thousand  delightful 
flowers  of  song.  Tradition  captivated  him,  allured  him  more  than 
innovation.  In  defence  of  tradition,  when  he  felt  it  menaced,  he  fought 
with  vivacity,  with  courage,  with  extraordinary  violence.  Belligerent 
by  temperament,  as  soon  as  a  subject  of  discussion  tempted  him  he 
seized  tie  polemic  |ien  and  used  it  vigorously,  furiously,  rlarinjily.  hand- 
ling it  like  some  redoubtable  and  vengeful  sword.    If  he  would  not 

predecessors,  if  he  refused  to  overturn  the  harmonic  and  melodic  system 
which  had  been  in  use  before  his  lime,  liis  creative  role  is  nevertheless  one 

comparable  to  none  other  on  each  of  tii.  or  diicl  hi  vrote  Samson 
ri  Datila,  It-  Dt'inij!-,  I  he  Symphony  in  C  minor,  these  three  splendid  |jc«ks. 
and  innumerable  lyric  and  instrumental  paf«'s.  have  conquered  a  place 
in  the  admiration  of  the  universe  which  they  will  retain  as  long  as 
beauty  endures,  so  long  as  orchestras  and  choruses  assemble  to  move 

•Lc  OatMi,  Decerabtr  13,  1021. 

■Oration  delivered  it  Soint-Satns'  funeral.  December  M,  ISM, 
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Bibliographical,  Note 
A  thematic  catalogue  of  Paint -Sat-ns'  compositions  was  published 
a  few  years  ago.  by  the  bouse  which  has  put  forth  the  majority  of  his 
works.  A  riiliLlojilli!  g  i-  his  mll.-irnl  conijiosil  ions  jlh  well  :n  of  (lis  lit  era  ry 
works  may  also  be  found  in  the  ilusinrua  frnnpii.*  d'aujnurd'hui,  by  O. 
Sere,  recently  reprinted.  Biographies  of  the  Muster  hove  been  written 
by  G.  Servieres,  in  La  Mvsique  /rangot*  modems,  by  Bonnerot,  Auge 
de  Lassus,  Montargis,  Baumann  and,  in  German,  there  is  one  by  Dr. 
Neitiel.  In  addition,  the  studies  and  articles  published  by  Ad.  Jullien, 
Willy,  Camillc  Bellaiguc,  E.  Marnold,  K.  Holland,  Ad.  Boschot,  J.  D. 
Parker  (The  Musical  Quarterly,  1616)  may  be  consulted. 

{TraiulaUd  h  Fndiridc  U.  MaHtn*) 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  PEDAGOGY  OF  COMPOSITION 

By  ROSARIO  SCALERO 
OHANNES  BRAHMS,  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  renown, 


once  told  Cossel — one  of  the  few  friends  who  could  boast  of 


*^  knowing  the  master's  intimate  thought — that  after  the 
appearance  of  Schumann's  famous  letter  in  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Musik,"  which  directed  the  attention  of  the  musical  world  to 
his  artistic  personality,  he  had  undergone  one  of  the  gravest  crises 
ever  encountered  by  an  artist  at  the  inception  of  his  career. 

Notwithstanding  the  affection  that  bound  Brahms  to  his  old 
teacher,  Eduard  Marxsen,  he  confessed  to  Cossel  that  his  in- 
struction in  counterpoint  had  proved  inadequate  and  insufficient 
for  the  attainment  of  the  lofty  purposes  which  he  cherished. 
"Even  from  the  bulky  volumes  of  theory  by  Marx  [so  added 
Brahms),  which,  in  my  eagerness  to  learn,  I  had  devoured  in  hopes 
of  benefitting  myself,  I  extracted  scant  profit.  I  clearly  saw  what 
an  ml  vantage  Mendelssohn  bad  over  me  by  virtue  of  the  admirable 
school  to  which  he  belonged,  and  could  see  no  other  way  out  of 
my  difficulty  than  recommencing  my  musical  education  ab  imis 
fundamerttis."  As  we  know,  Mendelssohn  was  a  pupil  of  Zclter, 
an  excellent  composer,  a  great  friend  of  Goethe's,  a  man  of  superior 
culture,  and,  as  a  musician,  an  offshoot  of  an  illustrious  school 
whose  unbroken  tradition  may  be  traced  back  through  Kuhnau, 
the  reformer  of  instrumental  music  in  Germany,  to  Vincenzo 
Albricci,  educated  in  the  school  of  Palestrina,  of  whom  he  was  a 
contemporary. 

The  great  violinist  Joachim,  the  friend  of  both  Schumann 
and  Brahms,  and  himself  u  pupil  of  Mendelssohn  in  composition, 
helped  Brahms  in  his  new  course  of  education  with  the  intuition 
of  an  artist  prescient  of  the  high  destiny  awaiting  his  friend. 
All  arc  familiar  with  the  spendid  reality  in  which  B rah ms's  striving 
found  material  manifestation. 


We  have  mentioned  this  episode  in  the  artistic  career  of 
Johannes  Brahms  because  it  is  on  eminently  significant  and  apt 
illustration  of  the  point  aimed  at  in  this  brief  essay.  The  crisis 
which  Brahms  passed  through  during  youth  in  order  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  in  his  musical  education,  and  the  perils  then  con- 
fronting his  artistic  individuality,  are  crises,  deficiencies  and  perils 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  youth,  at  the  present  time,  who  is 
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obtaining  his  musical  education  in  our  institutes  of  art.  The 
pedagogy  of  composition  must  be  considered,  from  a  general  point 
of  view,  as  a  problem  as  yet  unsolved  in  convincing  fashion. 

In  fact,  the  theory,  the  science,  the  system  employed  by 
Eduard  Marxsen  in  teaching  Brahms  {with  the  best  of  good  will, 
beyond  all  question,  conscious  as  he  was  of  the  unusual  talent  of 
his  pupil  aud  of  the  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  himself)  do 
not  differ,  along  their  principal  lines,  from  those  which  are  to-day 
the  basis  of  the  pedagogy  of  musical  composition  and  which  took 
shape  after  the  death  of  Beethoven. 

Beethoven,  as  we  now  view  him  in  the  complex  of  his  works 
and  his  individuality,  the  initiator  of  an  art  of  an  eminently  subjec- 
tive character — fur  the  vicissitudes,  tragic  or  sentimental,  of  his 
own  life  became,  as  later  and  in  still  more  evident  wise,  with 
Chopin  and  Wagner,  coefficients  of  specific  value  in  his  art — and 
dying  without  leaving  disciples  to  continue  bis  work  directly, 
represents  in  the  cycle  of  his  Three  Styles  an  indivisible  unity, 
its  own  beginning  and  ending,  whose  like  we  encounter  in  the 
grand  universal  art  of  a  Dante,  a  Michelangelo,  a  Goethe.  Be 
did  not  form,  as  part  of  a  chain,  a  link  whose  place  might  have 
been  taken  by  the  first  comer,  supposing  that  his  successor  pos- 
sessed an  heroic  heart  fit  for  such  emprise.  In  other  words,  the 
continuator  of  Beethoven  would  have  to  build  on  another  foun- 
dation. In  this  greatest  of  masters  terminated  the  tradition  of  the 
glorious  schools  in  which  entire  generations  of  artists  devoted 
every  faculty  to  the  continually  more  perfect  expression  of  the 
same  restricted  complex  of  problems.  When  it  happened  that  the 
progress  made  by  one  was  slight,  this  served  as  a  guide  for  another, 
and  the  acquisitions  of  the  master  became  the  property  of  the 
disciple,  who  added  to  them  his  own. 

Beethoven,  building  up  forms  that  had  no  prototypes  in  the 
physical  world,  creating  an  idiom  that  carries  the  liberation  of 
his  spiritual  nature  so  far  as  to  recast  It  in  accord  with  formulas 
;;nti  esthetic  norms  whose  equivalent  one  would  vainly  seek  in  all 
things  that  are  not  music — this  art  which,  as  a  metaphysician 
has  asserted,  expresses  definitely  a  truth  superior  to  any  material 
reality,  the  "universaliii  itnie  rem."  tin:  primitive  tilings,  drawing 
sustenance  from  the  most  obscure,  profound,  mysterious  recesses 
of  the  human  psyche — Beethoven  went  slowly  on  his  way,  living 
Ills  life  day  by  day,  well  knowing  thai,  the  conquest  of  to-day 
would  be  but  the  experience  of  to-morrow.  Such  rules  as  the 
practice  of  the  art  had  established  in  any  given  epoch  as  funda- 
mentals, could  be  accepted  only  as  points  of  departure,  for  the 
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genius  of  an  artist  might,  at  any  future  time,  render  their  postulates 
debatable. 

The  theory  of  music  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  ceaseless  con- 
flict between  theory  and  art.  The  theorists  of  the  middle  ages, 
thinking  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  supported 
by  the  theory  of  Boetius,  defined  the  art  as  a  science — a  false 
point  of  view  from  the  outset,  and  one  from  which  tie  musicians 
of  the  period  had  great  trouble  to  free  themselves.  To  be  sure, 
the  fourteenth  century  records  the  grandest  achievement  of  the 
musical  middle  ages,  namely,  Counterpoint,  the  original  source 
of  modern  art,  in  which  they  gave  proof  of  the  patience  of  scientists, 
and  exhibited  an  unequalled  tenacity  of  will  and  inventive  genius. 
But  their  theory,  as  set  forth  by  Johannes  de  Garlandia,  Philippe 
de  Vitry,  and  Johannes  de  Muris,  constrained  the  artists  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  a  purely  formal  manner,  limiting  them  to  the 
application  of  a  technique  wanting  in  expressiveness,  requiring 
them  to  operate  in  a  sort  of  Pythagorean  and  abstract  idealism, 
depriving  them  of  all  possibility  of  representing,  by  means  of  tones, 
images  of  the  exterior  world  and  emotions  truly  expressed.  Simi- 
larly, some  time  before  this,  the  frigid  scholasticism  and  formalism 
of  the  Troubadours  had  threatened  the  very  life  of  poetry!  But 
on  the  threshold  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  so  far  as  music  was 
still  the  prisoner  of  theory,  instinct  rebelled  against  scholastic 
intellectuality,  inaugurating  that  liberation  from  the  fetters  of 
conventionalism,  that  triumph  of  truth  which,  after  a  relentless 
contest  continuing  through  more  than  two  centuries,  are  even 
now  not  fully  attained. 


Following  the  death  of  Beethoven,  with  the  rapid  and  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  music  which  brought  in  its  train  the  founding 
of  conservatories  and  musical  institutes,  there  arose  the  necessity 
for  the  creation  and  systcmatization  of  a  musical  pedagogy,  by 
means  of  the  theoretical  literature  then  existing,  with  the  precise 
intention  of  replacing  those  methods  which  had  founded  their 
tendencies  and  principles  on  the  art  of  those  great  men  whose 
names  were  epochal  in  the  history  of  music- — Okegem,  Joaquin  des 
Pri'tj,  Willaert,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  Palcstrinu, 
Monteverdi,  Frcscobaldi,  Cazzeti,  Aiessandro  Scarlatti,  Corelli, 
Kuhnau,  Schtltz,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Programs 
were  formulated  and  courses  of  study  laid  down  which  arc  still 
generally  accepted  to-day.    It  was  agreed  that  the  student  who 
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devoted  himself  to  composition  .should  learn  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  the  musical  forms — with  egregious  fallacies  at  the  very 
start.  To  the  practice  of  counterpoint,  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  earlier  masters,  led  tile  student  step  by  step  to  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  constituent  elements  of  music,  Was  now  opposed 
the  study  of  harmony. 

Hence  il  is  evident  1  hat.  under  such  a  system,  the  hoi  no  phonic 
style  was  substituted  for  the  polyphonic.  For  the  fundamental 
conception  that  ought  to  govern  the  musical  idiom,  that  is,  hori- 
zontal writing,  there  was  substituted  vertical  writing,  which,  no 
longer  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Flemings  by  whom  it  was 
practised  at  first,  to  be  perfected  later  in  the  schools  of  Gabrieli 
and  Palestrina  (who,  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  homophonic 
style,  admitted  it  as  a  logical  consequence  of  a  movement  oE  the 
parts),  no  longer  possessed — pedagogically  speaking — any  value 
but  a  purely  analytical  one,  in  no  wise  constructive  in  ease  of 
deviations  from  the  eut-and-dried  rules  of  practical  procedure. 

The  precedence  given  to  the  study  of  harmony  accustomed 
the  pupil  to  a  false  conception  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
music,  i.e.,  o(  the  musical  design,  whose  hues  in  reality  arc  de- 
veloped according  to  esthetic  principles  which  the  eye  gradually 
learns  to  recognize  and  differentiate;  of  musical  invention,  which 
is  developed  and  stimulated  by  contrapuntal  practice; — of  the 
elements  of  a  free  form  that  is  not  imprisoned  in  a  geometrical 
construction  later  discovered  to  he  a  mere  simplification  of  the 
form;- — of  the  gradual  solution  of  harmonic  problems  considered 
as  parts  which  move  according  lt>  esthetic  laws,  not  confined  in 
the  strait-jacket  of  Ironclad  rules  and  principles  which  the 
instructor  is  obliged  to  disavow  sooner  or  later. 

In  brief,  all  that  grand  experimentation  under  the  guidance 
of  a  creative  artist  for  the  acquisition  of  a  "technique" — of  what 
the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  called,  in  their  incisive  and  significant 
phraseology,  the  "craft"  (mestiere) — was  preceded  by  a  musical 
conception  anti-artistic  pur  excellence,  which  accustomed  the  pupil 
to  mere  analysis.  In  reality,  this  placing  of  the  study  of  harmony 
before  the  practice  of  counterpoint-  a  method  of  procedure  which 
taught  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  sound  of  given  chords  provided 
ready-made  by  the  theory  of  harmony,  which  he  wrote  down 
without  baviTLg  learned  their  origin — had  its  beginnings  in  purely 

After  the  invention  of  the  basso  continue-,  which  reduces  to  set 
formulas  the  results  of  harmony,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  the 
so-called  maestri  at  cembalo,  who  neatly  and  nicely  demonstrated 
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upon  their  instrument  those  harmonics  which  the  basso  continuo 
called  for  and  which  instructors  and  conservatories  were  so 
intensely  interested  in  supplying  to  the  churches,  theatres,  and 
concerts.  It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  the  decadence  of  the 
polyphonic  style  had  set  in,  that  the  homophonic  style  was  mirac- 
ulously resuscitated  to  accompany  the  melody  and  gradually 
fascinated  and  won  over  the  artists.  In  place  of  the  objective 
expression  with  which  the  art-work  had  hitherto  been  conceived, 
the  tendency  veered  to  subjective  expression;  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  homophonic  style  (i.e.,  the  harmonic  elements) 
tended  to  overpower  the  melodic;  in  other  words,  harmony  assumed 
capital  importance  and  sought  in  every  way  to  establish  its  funda- 
mental laws  from  a  scientific  viewpoint.  And  in  fact,  from 
Zarlino,  who  based  harmony  on  the  conception  of  the  super- 
position of  intervals  of  a  third,  to  Tartini,  who  discovered  the 
combinational  tones,  to  Monsigny,  who  attempted  the  formulation 
of  an  harmonic  syntax,  to  IlamcBU,  who  definitively  established 
the  value  of  the  dominant  in  tonality,  and  finally  to  Hauptmann 
and  Riemann,  who  set  forth  in  a  positive  manner  the  tonal  func- 
tions of  the  several  degrees  of  the  modern  scale — ail  pressed  on 
toward  a  victory  for  harmonic  theory.  But  this  theory,  like  any 
other,  can  be  only  a  mere  verification  of  facts,  and  we  know  that 
no  present-day  treatise  on  harmony  can  teach  practically  what 
is  taught  by  an  analysis  of  a  chorale  by  Bach,  a  master  who,  work- 
ing as  he  did,  only  followed  the  dictates  of  his  artistic  instinct  as 
an  admirable  artist.  Besides,  with  the  vertical  conception  of  the 
sonorous  combinations,  the  individualization  of  the  chords  as  posi- 
tive realities,  proper  for  use  as  esthetic  means  in  any  given  case, 
led  the  artist  to  an  abuse  of  one  or  another  formula.  Indeed,  we 
can  readily  demonstrate  how,  after  the  nineteenth  century,  each 
musical  period  hod  its  characteristic  chord.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the  diminished  seventh-chord  that 
was  usually  employed  to  express  terror;  then  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  chord  of  the  augmented  fifth  with  its  poignant  effect;  there- 
after the  "Trislanakkord"  with  its  depressing  tone;  and  finally 
the  harmonic  deformations  of  the  hexachordal  scale  perpetrated 
by  Debussy  and  the  French  and  Russian  schools.  And  so  counter- 
point, when  ushered  in  later,  could  not  succeed  in  extricating  the 
student  from  the  net  of  established  formulas,  of  a  priori  charac- 
terization. Hence,  his  style  had  a  tendency  toward  imitation, 
the  effect  of  being  "borrowed,"  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  should 
have  struck  out  for  originality  of  style  informed  with  the  spirit 
of  discovery — should,  in  short,  have  aimed  at  art  of  a  broad  scope. 
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not  that  sensationalism  and  musical  impressionism  which  is  the 
characteristic  tendency  of  a  certain  modem  school. 

Having  finished  the  study  of  harmony  and  become  at  that 
time,  or  even  at  this  very  day,  what  the  French  term  with 
euphemistic  elegance  "un  harmonist*  consomme,"  the  student 
began  with  counterpoint.  After  having  dwelt  long  in  the  en- 
chanted realm  of  Modulation,  of  enharmonic  combinations,  behold 
him  reverted  to  a  simplicity  of  resources  which,  to  his  mind, 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  poverty,  to  a  restriction  having 
every  characteristic  of  that  sordid  foe  of  art — Pedantry!  The 
text-books  used  for  his  instruction  were,  according  to  the  teacher's 
preference,  the  treatise  on  counterpoint  by  Fuchs,  that  of  Padre 
Martini  or  of  Cherubim,  Bellermann,  or  some  modern  handbook, 
any  of  which  latter,  in  their  general  iines,  differ  but  little  from  the 
earlier  ones.  And  what  sort  of  counterpoint  docs  one  leam  from 
these  books?  Is  it  the  counterpoint  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  of 
Palestrina,  of  Bach,  of  Beethoven  in  his  latest  quartets,  of  the 
prelude  to  "Tristan  unci  Isolde"?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
— but  a  species  of  counterpoint  whose  connections  with  the  past 
are  of  the  frailest,  and  with  the  present,  null;  a  code  of  arbitrary 
rules  wherein  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  method  do 
not  represent  the  technics  of  any  period  whatever  in  musical  art. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  student  wrote  and  was  instructed  according 
to  tiic  methods  of  a  discipline  which  was  false,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
illogical  and  useless  to  employ  it  as  a  medium  for  correct  writing, 
whether  from  a  relative  or  an  absolute  point  of  view. 

It  is  true  that  great  artists  have  formed  themselves  in  spite 
of  such  a  system.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  how  Beethoven  himself 
continually  struggled  against  this  system  which,  at  his  time,  was 
beginning  to  extend  its  influence;  and  the  crisis  undergone  by 
Brahms  should  likewise  be  recalled  to  all  those  who  for  years  have 
labored  to  acquire  a  technic  beyond  their  powers  until  they  had 
thrown  off  the  heavy  burden  of  scholastic  discipline—  which  ought 
to  have  been  an  artistic  discipline — with  the  instinct  of  the  artist 
who  will  not  resign  himself  to  extinguishment,  and  turned  to 
explore  the  works  of  great  musicians  to  discover  how  they  had 
pursued  their  course  and  gained  the  victory. 


What  reform,  then,  in  pedagogic  methods  might  be  proposed 
at  the  present  lime?  A  return  to  early  limes  iriliiriuirr  aWuntica) 
as  Giuseppe  Verdi  sagaciously  observed;  a  return  with  all  the 
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conquests  wherewith  science  and  experience  have  enriched  us. 
Instead  of  commencing  our  studies  with  harmony,  we  should  go 
back  to  the  earlier  practice  of  counterpoint. 

The  important,  the  essential  matter  is,  to  give  the  student 
clear  and  accurate  guidance  through  his  studies  in  counterpoint. 
We  must  not  attribute  to  the  ancient  and  modern  treatises  on 
counterpoint  a  disciplinary  value  excepting  with  regard  to  the 
series  of  exercises  which  they  propose,  and  which,  running  through 
the  various  "schools"  proposing  them,  serve  admirably  to  train 
"the  hand"  of  the  artist.  But  the  point  of  departure  for  the  technic 
of  counterpoint,  like  that  of  the  simple  exercise,  should  be  strictly 
defined;  in  actual  fact,  it  cannot  be  better  represented,  in  its 
fundamental  lines,  than  by  the  counterpoint  of  Palestrina  as  we 
find  it  in  his  works,  which  present  the  most  vital  and  palpitant 
phase  of  the  art  there  finding  expression  through  the  simplest 
and  most  fundamental  means. 

The  student,  now  conducted  by  his  analysis  and  imitation 
of  the  most  important  forms  of  counterpoint  through  the  grand 
period  of  polyphonic  art,  will  learn  from  living  examples  how  the 
counterpoint  of  Orlando  di  Lasso  differentiates  itself  from  that 
of  Palestrina  or  Giovanni  Gabricli;  he  will  learn  what  conquests 
Monteverdi  added  thereto  with  his  venturesome  harmonies  that 
are  still  astounding  to  us  moderns;  what  a  plunge  into  chromati- 
cism the  Principe  di  Venosa  had  already  taken,  and  what  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  Ales.iandro  Scarlatti;  and  to  what  potency 
of  expression  Sebastian  Bach  attained.  Moreover,  the  student 
will  learn,  following  the  example  of  Caldara,  of  Bach,  of  Haydn, 
of  Mozart,  of  Beethoven,  of  Cherubini,  of  Brahms,  what  are  not 
only  the  artistic,  but  also  the  disciplinary  values  of  certain  con- 
trapuntal forms,  such  as  the  canon,  when  one  wishes  to  mould 
the  musical  material  to  fit  some  artistic  exigency;  or  to  what 
mastership  one  may  attain  through  much  writing  of  fugues,  as  they 
were  conceived  by  Bach  in  his  architectonic  treatment  of  musical 
form — such  being  the  spirit  of  the  fugue,  a  form  constructed  with 
a  maximum  economy  of  means.  Only  then  will  he  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  comprehend  what  the  achievements  of  modern  harmony 
signify  {it  hardly  necessary  to  note  that  the  rudiments  of  har- 
mony are  nowadays  included  in  the  preliminary  theory  of  music, 
such  as  the  (unctions  of  degrees  I,  IV  and  V,  together  with  their 
relations  to  the  other  degrees!),  and  to  pass  in  review  111'-  neliieve- 
ments  of  instrumental  music  in  the  eighteenth  century  dolyn 
to  the  maslerworks  of  modern  music.  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven will  teach  the  student  what  is  meant  by  "musical  form." 
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With  reference  to  instrumentation,  we  recall  another  Brahms 
anecdote.  Guatav  Jenner  having  presented  himself  one  day  to 
ask  advice  concerning  his  musical  education,  the  great  master 
inquired  what  pructical  matters  he  had  in  hand  just  then.  "I  am 
studying  instrumentation,"  was  the  reply.  In  the  hrusque  and 
trenchant  style  peculiar  to  him  Brahma  responded:  "I  never 
knew  that  one  had  to  study  instrumentation  so  long  as  one  had 
possession  of  his  five  senses!"  And  in  reality,  however  needful 
an  instructor  may  be  for  teaching  the  technics  of  the  instru- 
ments constituting  the  modern  orchestra,  the  art  of  orchestration 
cannot  be  taught  eicept  through  the  eye  first  of  all,  and  then 
through  the  ear. 

"Return  to  early  times"  for  the  teaching  material,  too. 
Whoever  teaches  the  art,  or  intends  to  become  a  teacher,  should 
be  by  nature  and  above  all  an  artist.  But  he  should  strive  with 
all  his  might  to  raise  the  pupil  to  a  mastery  of  himself  and  his 
resources,  and  whatever  restraint  he  enforces  on  the  pupil  should 
be  only  as  a  means  for  attaining  the  goal  of  liberty.  For,  as  the 
author  of  the  "Critique  of  Pure  Iteason"  observes,  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  education  is  to  see  how  one  can  cultivate  liberty 
in  the  presence  of  authority  and  by  means  of  the  latter.  And  the 
pupil  should  be  taught  to  love  his  art  beyond  all  else,  for  to  love 
is  to  understand,  and  to  understand  is  to  possess. 

(  TrmuhM      TWor.  Solar) 
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WAGNER  AND  SHAKESPEARE 


By  EDGAR  ISTEL 

Shalcapean  nwnnnid  n«maU«i  dhKI  Gwnan  gsntut  j»odnM(f  IK  SdUoHil  a 
(<Mj,  -lie*  cunU  tr  Wofirafjjr  ri,,I,..W  o-i/j,  %  ™rar«,i.on  mil  Aim. 

BrmiRD  Wags ee 

IN  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Eliza  Wille,  dated  September  9. 
1804,  Wagner  wrote:  "I  remember  a  dream  of  my  early  youth, 
when  I  dreamt  that  Shakespeare  was  alive,  and  that  I  met 
him  and  spoke  to  him,  actually,  in  the  flesh;  the  impression  this 
dream  left  on  me  was  indelible,  and  eventually  grew  into  a  longing 
to  see  Beethoven,  too  (who  also  had  died  long  before)."  This 
longing  of  Wagner's  for  Beethoven  (who  died  when  Wagner  was 
about  14  years  old)  crystallized  into  the  fantastic  novelette  "A 
Pilgrimage  to  Beethoven."  written  in  1840,  when  Wagner  was 
twenty-seven  years  old.  In  this  novelette  the  youthful  musical 
dramatist  attributes  to  his  musical  ideal,  artistic  aims  not 
very  greatly  differing  from  those  which  Wagner  himself  strove  to 
attain  in  his  future  artistic  work.  How  intimately,  however, 
these  aims  were  attached  to  the  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Beet- 
hoven, is  evident  from  the  answer  Wagner  let  his  imaginary 
Beethoven  give  the  art  disciple:  "If  anyone  did  write  a  truly  musi- 
cal drama,  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  fool,  and  he  would  in- 
deed be  a  fool  for  not  keeping  it  to  himself,  but  setting  it  before  the 
world." 

"And  what  would  one  have  to  do,"  I1  asked  excitedly,  "to 
create  such  a  musical  drama?" 

"Do  as  Shakespeare  did,  when  he  wrote  his  plays,"  was  the 
almost  sharp  reply. 

Thus,  even  in  early  youth,  the  name  of  the  greatest  dramatic 
genius  of  all  ages  was  coupled,  in  Wagner's  mind,  with  that  of  the 
magnificent  symphonist.  The  influence  this  had  on  Wagner's 
mental  development  was  so  great,  that  it  will  be  interesting  to 
follow  its  various  stages  through  his  life-history. 

Apparently  at  (he  suggestion  of  his  uncle,  Adolf  Wagner,' 
young  Wagner  had  very  early  been  interested  in  the  great  Briton. 

■Adolf  Wmgner  h«d  published  a  Gernun  tmulitioii  ot  Augustine  Scotlowr's 
Shaktrpeay  ftioji-npiy,  Wis,  anil  Mrs.  Iin«on'i  Choraderiifa  aj  Iht  (Ponsn  in  Shatt- 
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It  is  a  characteristic  feature,  that  ho  immediately  wislii.il  to  read 
his  works  in  the  original.  He  himself  relates  how  he  studied 
English,  "'only  to  read  Shakespeare  and  thoroughly  master  him." 
He  made  an  attempt  at  a  metrical  translation  of  Romeo's  mono- 
logue; unfortunately,  the  manuscript  has  been  lost.  "I  soon 
dropped  English  again,  but  Shakespeare  ever  remained  my 
model."  The  offspring  of  this  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Shake- 
speare was  indeed  of  a  very  ;;rotes(|iic  nature;  the  ".subject,  of  the 
crime"  then  perpetrated  las  YVu^ner  himself  calls  it,  in  his  auto- 
biography "My  Life"),  was  a  long  tragedy,  "Leubald,"  the  manu- 
script of  which  has  recently  been  rediscovered.1  According  to 
this  latter,  the  statements  which  Wagner  made  from  memory 
touching  this  piece,  in  his  autobiographical  papers,  are  frequently 
erroneous.  Wagner's  recollection,  however,  that  this  drama  was 
completely  based  on  Shakespeare,  is  correct:  Hamlet,  Macbeth 
and  Lear  were,  as  Wagner  says,  its  spiritual  godfathers.  "The 
story  is  practically  a  mere  v  ariation  of  Hamlet,  with  this  difference, 
that  my  hero  is  driven  by  the  apparition  of  the  spirit  of  his  father, 
murdered  under  similar  circumstances,  and  by  his  call  for  revenge, 
to  such  violent  deeds,  that  he  finally  goes  mad  after  a  series  of 
murders.  In  temperament  a  mixture  of  Hamlet  and  Percy 
Hotspur,  Leubald  has  vowed  to  his  father's  spirit,  to  "wipe  the 
whole  elan  of  the  Rodericks  from  the  face  of  the  earth,"  etc.*  But 
not  only  Hamlet.  Macbeth  and  King  I^ear,  but  Other  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  (Wagner  himself  mentions  Richard  III),  in  par- 
ticular Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Coriolanus,  had  influenced  young 

Wagner.  Besides  the  outline  of  the  story,  the  description  given 
by  the  spirit  of  his  death,  and  a  great  "To  be  or  not  to  be"  mono- 
logue by  Leubald,  point  at  Hamlet;  the  Lorenzo-like  character  of 
a  hermit,  at  Romeo  and  Juliet;  a  scene  of  witches,  at  Macbeth;  the 
description  of  battles,  at  I'oriulnnu.s;  in  .short,  as  Wagner  himself 
testifies,  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to  fit  out  his  drama  with  the 
richest  effects. 

.  A  chief  ingredient,  however,  fur  my  pnciicul  work  I  borrowed  from 
the  pathos  and  humor  of  Shakespeare's  forceful  speech.  The  daring  of 
my  bombastic  and  high-flown  language  naturally  startled  and  surprised 
my  uncle  ....  To  me  there  remained  ....  a  curious  inner  solace  for 
the  want  of  appreciation  I  met  with;  I  knew,  what  no  one  else  could 
know,  that  my  work  cwM  lie  properly  judged  only  lifter  it  had  been  set  to 
music,  which  I  decided  to  write,  and  which  1  intend  to  produce  very  soon. 

'In  tlie  poMtwion  at  Ihc  heir*  of  Mrs.  Jlnntl.  T™lnn.  (Cf.  Rnrrd'a  R-  W^""- 
London.  IBM,  and  K«pp-s  edition  o[  Wigner'i  wriling.  by  Hrase,  Vol.  «.  where  de- 
t,til<-<l  i'*!r;Lr(>,  Fir.-  Kiv.'ii.) 

•ty.  the  full  detiili  of  content!  in  "Mt  Life."  p.  ss  ri 
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In  this  connection  certain  points  are  of  peculiar  importance; 
here  the  druina  «  la  Shakespeare  is  already  blended  with  a  reminis- 
cence of  Beethoven;  the  name  Adelaide  ("whose  fond  refrain 
appeared  to  me  the  symbol  of  all  love-cries"),  and  his  fondness  for 
alliteration  ("Woher  um  mich  dies  wonnigliche  Wehen"  is  the  most 
remarkable  example),  this  latter  obviously  born  of  musical  reasons. 
In  describing  the  awakening  of  his  sense  for  music,  Wagner  then 
tells  of  his  lirsl.  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  musical 
art  (above  all  Beethoven,  Weber  and  Mozart).  Beethoven's 
"Egmont,"  this  play  set  to  music,  which  may  well  have  served  him 
as  a  model  for  his  "Leubald"  (us  regards  the  musical  part),  had 
chiefly  influenced  him.  The  death  of  Beethoven,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him,  produced  an"imageof  most  exalted,  superhuman 
originality,  with  which  nothing  else  could  bear  comparison.  This 
image  blended  in  me  with  that  of  Shakespeare;  I  met,  saw  and 
spoke  to  both  in  ecstatic  dreams;  when  I  awoke,  I  was  bathed  in 
tears"— in  a  word,  a  renewed  confirmation  of  the  vision  already 
mentioned.  Kvent.nally,  lleelhovcii's  Egiuunt  music  so  enrap- 
tured him  that,  as  he  relates, 

I  could  not  think  of  launching  my  finished  drama  without  a  similar  music. 
I  was  quite  co r i i j i i r ■  r 1 1  of  Ix'ing  ahle  In  writs  litis  music  by  myself,  but 
nevertheless  deemed  it  advisable  first  to  inform  myself  on  some  principal 
rules  of  thorough-ban  ....  This  study,  however,  did  not  bear  as  early 
fruit  as  1  had  exjiected;  the  ililHculties  encountered  allured  and  fascinated 
me;  I  determined  to  become  a  musician. 

Thus  the  15-year-old  boy  became  a  musician  in  emulation  of 
Beethoven  only  from  a  desire  to  write  the  music  to  a  play  formed 
on  a  Shakespearean  model,  and  this  development  is  so  character- 
istic for  Wagner,  that  the  writer  of  "Parsifal"  could  say  of  him- 
self; 

I  prudently  intend  to  adventure  into  music  only  so  far  as  I  may  hope  to 

Wc  thus  have  I  he  fol  lowing  fuels:  Shakespeare  taught  Wagner, 
the  dramatist,  and  Beethoven's  music  was  absorbed  by  him  only 
in  so  far  as  he  felt  it  adequate  for  the  musical  expression  of  Shake- 
spearean situations.  Immature  as  these  dramatico- musical  en- 
deavors may  appear,  we  may  discern  therein  the  germ  from  which 
sprang  the  towering  growth  of  Wagner's  later  art.  At  first,  how- 
ever, Wagner  shared  the  same  fate  as  Schiller,  who,  in  later  years, 
could  say  of  the  youthful  author  of  the  "Robbers"  that  one  could 
sec  from  the  extravagances  rather  than  the  beauties  of  the  piece, 
how  the  author  doted  on  bis  Shakespeare. 
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Wagner  entered  into  still  closer  relations  to  Shakespeare  than 
by  this  monstrous  attempt  of  his  youth  with  his  opera  "Das 
Licbcsvcrbot"  (or,  as  it  was  called  at  its  production,  by  order  of 
the  censor,  "The  Novice  of  Palermo"),  written  in  1834  and  com- 
pleted with  music  early  in  1636.  This  opera,  which,  under 
Wagner's  own  direction,  was  produced  only  once  in  Magdeburg 
(on  March  89,  1836),  has  never  been  printed,  and  can  be  studied 
only  in  the  manuscript  score,  which  is  carefully  guarded  under 
lock  and  key  in  the  National  Museum  at  Munich.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  late  Director,  Dr.  Stegmann,  for  oppor- 
tunity to  report  on  this  work.' 

Undoubtedly,  in  later  years  the  mature  master  felt  deeply 
that  this  "curious  work  of  his  youth,"  which  Wagner  himself  calls 
a  "wildly-revolutionary,  voluptuously  frivolous  reconstruction  of 
Shakespeare's  first  drama  Measure  for  Measure,"  is  also  at  the 
same  time  a  ain  against  Shakespeare.  The  94-year-old  opera 
writer  had  sacked,  plundered  Shakespeare  more  than  he  had 
studied  him,  but,  in  doing  so,  had  shown  so  eminent  a  staging 
sense,  that  we  cannot  regard  his  daring  enterprise  without  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy.* 

When  Wagner  made  "Das  Licbcsvcrbot"  out  of  "Measure 
for  Measure,"  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  bis  former  respect  for 
Shakespeare  and  Beethoven. 

I  took  the  idea  for  "Das  Liebesverbot"  from  Shakespeare's 
"Measure  for  Measure,"  only  with  the  difference  that  I  discarded  the 
serious  vein,  and  remodeled  it  afier  neo-Kuropean  taste;  free,  open 
voluptuousness  won,  by  its  own  force,  the  victory  over  Puritan  hypocrisy. 
The  music  had  a  formiilive  ioflneoi-c  on  toalti-r  and  arrangement,  and 
this  music  was  the  reflection  of  the  influence  of  modern  French  and  (as 
ri'ffiirds  (lie  melody)  of  Italian  opera  on  :ny  seiisurnnly  excited  sensihllily. 
If  the  composition  were  to  Ik  (umpired  with  that  of  "Die  Keen,"1  one 
would  hardly  understand  how,  within  so  brief  a  period,  so  surprising  a 
change  of  tendencies  ruiild  occur;  the  reconcilia! ion  of  these  two  was 
to  be  the  task  of  my  artistic  development. 

From  this  last  sentence  it  is  evident,  how  very  important  this 
transitional  work  was  for  Wagner's  further  artistic  course — a 
link  which  it  would  be  as  impossible  hi  omit  from  his  development 

■f'f.  in v  i-ili-usiv,'  stmlv  I'll  till,  mirl..  mill  nujiM-niiis  .^[nicls  from  til,-  ][:■.].:,■. 
nul.lin],,.,!  i,  ■  Mn.il.."  VIII.  ITU.     *]!»,■<■  iillm-.-  iiii'  In  .iisci.i.i  „„lv  tin-  .l.n.mi. 

turgieal  lide  o[  Ihe  mtUer. 

W  '.jui.ju.'  c..|n  uf  l!im  libr.'tti-.  rn' ■.'] ::  !■  .1  ^  11  L-r ,  ij  t<j  U'  f<iutu;  j:i  thu  Liti:.irv 

.if  C.n^ct.  in  Wasliiiijii.,,:].     II.  1 1  in.-!  wr„1.,-  mi  Uli.  .11  "-iiini'iil  liiimit  <[ir  i.  M.  1..." 

xiii,  i. 

j\Vi^i].t,.i  f L r -H 1  i.piTii.  lirvrr  iir.nfii.-rd  .luring  hi.  lifi-lmn\  uritU-r]  in  fli*-  hlvl,. 
ol  the  (icrmnn  rnraHiiticints  Wcliir  .nil  Minrfancr.  "nrds  after  Gouij  "Lb  dorms 
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as  (say)  the  "Robbers"  from  that  of  Schiller,  or  "Werther"  from 
Goethe's  life. 

In  wise  recognition  of  one  demand  o[  the  operatic  stage  which 
is,  unfortunately,  not  always  sufficiently  considered, — namely,  to 
employ  as  few  characters  as  possible  and  mould  the  play  in  the 
simplest  form  possible — Wagner  reduced  the  number  of  persons 
(82)  in  the  play  of  the  English  writer  to  exactly  one-half  (11), 
whereby  he  gained  greatly  for  the  musical  setting,  I.uzio  and 
Claudio,  Isabella  and  Matiana,  correspond  to  the  like-named 
personages  of  Shakespeare,  Antonio  and  Angeto  to  the  two  un- 
named nohlemen  of  Shakespeare;  Angelo,  the  name  of  the  governor, 
has  been  changed  to  the  German  Friedrieh;  the  English  constable 
"Elbow"  is  transformed  into  an  Italian  "Brighello."  (This  mime 
indicates  in  Italian  melodrama,  to  which  Gozzi's  fairy-talc  "La 
(lonna  serpente" — used  by  Wagner  us  a  model — partly  belongs, 
the  r61e  of  a  sly  servant,  whose  costume  was  white  with  green 
ribbons.)  The  procuress,  Mrs.  Overdone,  has  become  a  less 
obtrusive  wine-shop  owner  Danieli,  whose  man-servant  no  longer 
bears  the  proud  name  of  Pompey,  but  that  of  "Pontius  Pilate,'* 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  sounds  equally  funny.  A  wholly 
new  creation  is  the  maid-servant  Dorella,  who — in  herself  a 
subordinate  personage  only — becomes,  in  consequence  of  her  re- 
lations to  the  constable  Brighello,  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
play.  Besides  the  change  of  locality  from  Vienna  to  Palermo,  the 
most  important  alteration  in  the  piece  is  the  omission  of  the 
sovereign,  Duke  Vincentio,  who,  in  Shakespeare  a  chief,  if  not  ihr, 
chief,  personage,  was  discarded  by  Wagner;  the  "King"  mentioned 
in  the  opera  does  not  appear  us  an  acting  person.  Here  Winner 
expunged  a  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Shakespeare  play,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  showed  an  instinct  for  opera  work  which  already 
suggests  the  "lion's  claw"  which  is  more  distinctly  discernible 
in  "Rtenzi."  His  object  Wagner  states  in  his  "Mittheilungen  an 
meine  Freunde"; 


Isabella's  ehil'fr  solil  finds      n-] i  prnvrrf1.!]  ar|!HTILrl]f.s  ItefitrC  Hie  cullmrs 

judge  for  excusing  t he  crime  in  question,  and  her  love  enables  her  to 
present  these  arguments  with  such  overpowering  passion,  thai  the 
severe  censor  of  morals  himself  is  seized  with  a  passion  lor  this  admirable 
woman.  This  swiftly  kindled  flume  is  revenled  by  Ills  promise  to  pardon 
the  brother  in  return  for  (he  sister's  love.  Indignant  at  such  a  siiekcs- 
tion,  Isabella  takes  refuge  in  a  scheme  to  expose  the  hypocrite  and  save 


soo 
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her  brother.  The  governor,  to  whom  she  feigns  a  willingness  to  yield  to 
his  desire,  nevertheless  deemi  it  proper  not  to  keep  his  promise  of  par- 
don, bo  ns  not  to  sacrifice  his  judicial  conscience  to  an  unlawful  love. 
Shakespeare  sixties  I  In-  resnllanl  conniets  liy  milking  the  prince  (who 
has  until  then  hecn  a  hidden  observer)  return  into  public  life;  his  decision 
is  of  a  serious  Hinder,  based  un  the  ■'measure  for  measure"  of  the 
judge.  I,  on  the  contrary,  untie  the  knot  without  the  prince,  bv  the 
uid  of  a  revolution.  I  shifted  the  scene  of  the  play  to  the  capital  of  Sicily, 
that  I  might  avail  myself  of  the  inflammable  southern  hlood;  I  let  the 
governor,  a  puritanical  German,  forbid  the  impending  carnival;  a  des- 
perate young  man,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  Isabella,  inches  the  mob  to 
put  on  their  masks  and  get  their  knives  ready:  "Who  in  our  revel  takes 
no  part,  for  him  the  steel  to  cleave  his  heart!"  The  governor,  induced 
by  Isabella  to  come,  himself  masked,  to  the  rendez-vous,  is  recognized 
and  mocked:  tho  brother  is  rescued  at  the  last  moment  before  his  execu- 
tion; Isabella  resigns  as  a  novice  and  gives  her  hand  to  (he  wild  carnival 
friend:  in  a  fully  masked  procession  all  march  off  to  meet  the  returning 
prince,  assuming  that  he  will  not  lie  so  irrational  as  the  governor. 

A  few  passages  from  the  "Mittheilungen"  are  added  in  ex- 
planation: 

The  idea-.  M  tint  time  in'eiii:ig  Vuu:i|>  riiropc.  together  with  the 
|ieru.ial  of  *An1:i.g.'»  \K"  n^rnai.cl  In-  :h>-  siran,'i-  rood  of  opposition 
I.)  German  i.pera  into  which  I  had  fallen,  Fiinush<>d  the  fundamental 
lone  for  my  ronreption,  which.  Wing  aimed  esjieeially  against  Puritani- 
cal ;,v|„.r.-sy.  led  i ■>  ft  deliur.l  ^';inr.cni .01.  uf  'free  love  "  1  nought  to 
realize  the  senous  Shake  sjiearean  subject  from  this  asiiect  alone,  I  saw 
only  the  gloomy,  austere  Governor,  himself  inflamed  by  a  terribly  pas- 
sionate love  for  the  beautiful  novice,  who,  while  beseeching  him  to  pardon 
a  brother  condemned  to  death  for  a  love-fault ,  kindles  the  most  baleful 
passion  in  the  stern  Puritan  through  infection  by  the  winning  warmth  of 
her  human  emotion.  It  in  no  way  fell  in  with  my  plan  to  consider  I  Lit. 
these  powerful  motives  were  50  amply  developed  in  Shukcsjienrc's  play 
only  to  be  thrown  with  all  the  greater  weight  into  the  scales  of  justice; 
my  sole  aim  was  to  lay  bare  the  sinfulness  of  hypocrisy  and  the  nniial  ural- 
noss  of  ruthless  mural  (.■fiisorioinness.  So  I  i|uitc  discarded  the  'measure 
for  measure,'  and  left  the  punishment  of  the  hypocrite  to  avrn^iiif  love 
alone.  I  removed  the  scene  of  the  play  from  a  mythical  Vienna  to  the 
capital  of  fervent  Sicily,  where  a  (lernian  Governor,  scandalized  by  the 
— to  him — incomprehensible  freedom  of  morals  in  tin:  populace,  attempts 
to  carry  out  a  I'uritanical  reform,  whereby  he  meets  with  sore  defeat, 
i'rnliahly  l.ti  M utile  tie  I'ortii-i  contributed  something  lo  this  end:  memo- 
ries of  /  I'enjiri  Siriliani  may  lirn  e  done  their  part"  when  1  consider  that 
even  the  geutlp  Sicilian  lietlini  figures  among  the  factors  in  this  composi- 
tion, I  really  have  to  smile  oyer  the  strange  quid  pro  quo  into  which  the 

Despite  nil  weakness  in  the  lines,  it  is  marvellous  in  how  skill- 
ful a  manner  Wagner  simplified  Shakespeare's  complicated  plot 
with  respect  to  the  sta);e  presentation,  us  well;  the  five  acts  of  the 
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English  comedy  are  reduced  to  two,  and  these  arc  limited  to  a 
minimum  of  changes  of  scene.  Act  I  plays,  to  begin  with,  in  a 
suburb,  then  in  the  convent  courtyard,  unci  finally  in  the  court- 
room. Act  II — the  symmetry  is  note  worthy-  likewise  displays 
three  scenes;  the  prison  garden,  a  room  in  Frits  I  rich's  palace,  and 
the  "End  of  the  Corso." 

In  the  score  is  found  the  customary  old  lay-out  in  numbers. 
As  No.  1,  we  have  the  Overture,  an  extremely  -stirring  and  fiery 
piece.  The  orchestral  factors  which  Wagner  already  utilizes  here, 
are  quite  abundant— two  flutes,  a  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons  (later  a  third  bassoon  is  used  occasionally,  or,  in  its 
stead,  a  double-bassoon),  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  kettle- 
drums, castanets,  tarn  ho  urine,  triangle,  bass  drum  and  cymbals, 
three  trombones,  an  opliicleide,  and  strings.  Besides  these  there 
appear  on  the  slagi-,  in  I  In:  cour.se  of  the  opera,  it  hell,  atid  (at  the 
close)  a  formidable  "banda  militare"  of  two  piccolos,  one  clarinet 
in  E.  two  clarinets  in  D,  two  clarinets  in  C,  two  valve-trumpets  in 
D,  four  trumpets  in  D,  four  horns  in  D,  four  bassoons,  three  trom- 
bones (alto,  tenor,  bass),  an  opliicleide,  triangle,  aide-drum,  bass 
drum,  and  cymbals.  Wagner  relates  that,  as  "characteristic  for 
the  treatment  of  his  tone-coloring,  the  conductor  of  a  military 
band,  who,  be  it  said,  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  job,  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  me  some  well-meant  advice  for  the  handling  of 
the  Turkish  drum  in  future  works." 

After  a  four-measure  trill  by  castanets,  tambourine  and 
triangle,  tiie  overture  begins  directly  with  the  lively  theme  taken 
from  the  introduction  to  the  Carnival  Song: 


All  at  once  there  emerges,  as  if  from  another  world,  a  new,  un- 
bending motive — that  of  the  Liebtsverboi  (prohibition  of  love): 
(All  strings,  clarinets,  bassoon,  trombones  and  ophicleide,  in  unison.) 


It  was  assuredly  a  stroke  of  genius  to  contrast  this  sinister 
theme  in  its  inflexible  severity  with  the  wanton  gayety  of  the 
southern  Carnival  Song  reentering  immediately  after.    In  these 
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two  themes  the  dramatic  concept  of  the  work  is,  so  to  speak,  ex- 
hausted; in  the  one,  sensuous  delight,  in  the  other,  sombre  zeal- 
otism.  The  essence  of  the  drama,  antagonism,  was  instinctively 
grasped  by  the  young  muster  in  a  truly  suqmsing  manner.  This 
antagonism  penetrates  not  only  the  exposition,  but  the  entire 
overture,  whose  singular  development-section  is  devoted  to  the 
conflict  between  the  two  principles,  and  is  peculiarly  fascinating  in 
its  contrapuntal  evolution  of  the  love-prohibition  theme,  which  in 
most  cases  appears  in  abbreviated  form.  fgf 
As  the  third  principal  theme  of  the  overture,  which  now  goes 
over  from  Allegro  vicace  to  Allegro  con  fvaco,  we  find  the  following 


The  signification  of  this  theme  is  first  revealed  in  the  great 
scene  between  Fricdrieh  and  Isabella  In  Act  I.  It  is  the  theme  of 
Friedrich's  love-frenzy,  which  enters  frequently  in  the  further 
course  of  the  opera;  here,  however,  it  indicates  the  conflict  between 
sensuality  and  puritanism,  as  decided  in  favor  of  the  former. 

But  the  miscreant  is  now  fearsomely  confronted  by  his  own 
"love-prohibition,"  and  his  frenzy  of  passion  dies  down  to  a  whine. 
The  Carnival  Song  again  enters  alluringly,  but  has  a  hard  struggle 
to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  prohibition  theme  (develop- 
ment). 

Such  combinations  show,  at  all  events,  that  the  frivolous 
levity  which  Wagner  himself  always  held  to  be  characteristic  of 
this  score,  was  materially  toned  down  by  bis  thorough  training. 

Now  follows  tin;  repetition  (if  the  principal  section,  succeeded  by 
a  Presto  (a  fanfare  by  the  brass)  announcing  the  King's  arrival. 
At  the  close  the  Carnival  Song  once  more  appears,  and  victoriously 
holds  the  field.  This  overture  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  musical 
style  of  the  work. 

Fur  WuKJH'i',  however,  still  another  change  of  stylo  is  Im- 
pending; he  writes:  "I  now  almost  wholly  renounced  my  Liebes- 
oerbot;  I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer  respect  myself  as  its  composer. 
AH  the  more  independently  did  I  follow  my  true  artistic  belief 
while  continuing  tin-  cimipositLiin  of  ltini~i," 
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This  Ritnzi  (based  upon  Bulwer-Lytton's  novel,  "Cola 
Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  and  begun  by  Wagner  in  the 
summer  of  1837),  while  musically  still  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  the  French  grand  opera  of  Spontini,  Auber,  Meyerbeer  and 
Halevy,  nevertheless  shows,  dramatically,  the  power,  the  glowing 
inspiration  of  genius,  that  could  have  been  revived  in  Wagner 
only  by  a  renewed  study  of  Shakespeare.  The  very  first  scene  of 
the  opera  is  suggestive  of  Shakespeare.  The  rivalry  between  the 
clans  of  Colonna  and  Orsini  must  have  reminded  Wagner  of  the 
hostile  Veronese  families  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  so  he  needed 
only  to  take  over  the  masterly  exposition  of  the  Shakespearean 
drama  in  order  to  obtain  an  effective  opening  for  his  opera. 
Assuredly,  however,  Wagner  was  already  no  slavish  imitator,  but 
a  worthy  disciple  of  his  great  dramatic  teacher.  Indeed,  the 
subject -matter  itself  is  a  direct  challenge  to  similar  treatment; 
in  both  cases,  headstrong  noblemen,  and  also  a  prominent  per- 
sonage who  exhorts  them  to  keep  the  peace  and  at  first  allays 
the  partisan  conflict. 

Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 

I'rofnncra  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel, 

Will  they  not  bear?— What,  ho!  you  men,  you  beasts! 

So  says  Escalus  in  Shakespeare,  and  Wagner's  Rienzi  quite 
similarly  exclaims: 


a  trace  of  Shakes 
Muette  de  Portici  a 


n  Shakespea: 
n  seeking  afl 


menhiinge,  Vergleichungen,  Parallel  en"  by  Meinek  (l.iijjiiil/j  in 
the  39th  annual  issue  of  the  "Bayreuther  BlKttcr"  (p.  ISO  el  sea.). 
I  regret  my  inability,  by  reason  of  artistic  scruples,  to  join  in  this 
sort  of  research-work;  the  decisive  factor  is  not  the  words,  which 
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are  often  a  mere  fugitive  echo,  but  the  spirit,  and  therefore,  spend- 
ing in  general  terms,  we  may  say  that  nowhere  else  did  Wagner 
lean  so  heavily  on  Shakespeare  as  in  the  Liebesterbot  and  Rienzi. 
Thereafter  he  only  "studied,"  no  longer  "plundered"  him;  hi- 
enjoyed  the  great  Briton's  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  without 
pilfering  from  him;  let  us  rejoice  thereat,  without  hypercritical 
intrusion.  I  really  fail  to  see  where  The  Flying  Dutchman, 
Taiinhiiiiiicr,  Lohengrin,  Die  ileistersinger  or  Parsifal,  in  their 
details,  reminds  one  of  Shakespeare.  Only  in  two  of  the  later 
works,  Tristan  und  Isolde  and  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  can  par- 
allels with  Shakespeare  be  traced  unconstrainedly.  To  be  sure, 
one  should  not  proceed  as  Meinck  has  done,  in  contrasting  such 
passages  as 


Tristan  (Act  III),  awaking  as  from  the  stupor  of  death: 
Where  was  J?    Where  am  IP    Am  I  in  Cornwall? 
Kubwenal;  No,  no!  in  Ksreol! 

Despite  the  almost  literal  agreement,  this  can  hardly  be  taken  for 
an  instance  of  Shakespeare's  influence.  Shakespeare  himself,  in  a 
not  at  all  unusual  situation,  merely  puts  the  most  natural  words 
into  the  mouths  of  his  characters,  such  as  any  poet  before  or 
after  him  would  have  used  with  scarcely  a  change. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  thai  siiiiitiirilie*  in  the  stories  treated  by 
the  two  dramatists  cannot  well  he  conceived  as  "influence." 
Neither  is  any  relation  between  them  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  tragic  material  of  Gbtterdiimmerung  is  partly  to  be  found  in 
that  same  tale  by  Boccaccio  which  was  used  by  Shakespeare  as  a 
comedy  entitled  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  And  other  chance 
similarities  in  legendary  and  mythical  features  are  really  of  the 
slightest  importance. 

Of  course,  the  parallel  in  the  presentation  of  the  Witches  in 
"Macbeth,"  and  of  the  three  Nornen,  in  GiUterdatnmerung,  and 
likewise  the  three  Rhine  Daughters,  obtrudes  itself  almost  in- 
evitably  on  every"  adept;  hence  there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  i 
Wagner  first  won  through  Shakespeare  his  power  for  delineating  | 
such  primitive  types.    But  how  prove  anything  of  the  kind  by 
detailed  instances?    "Where  feeling  fails,  you'll  never  find  by  I 
questing."    ("Wcnn  ihr's  nicht  fiihlt,  ihr  werdet's  nie  erjagen.") 
The  main  question  is,  did  Shakespeare  help  Wagner  to  grasp  the  ; 


Kiso  Lear  (IV,  ?).  awaiting  from  slumber: 
Where  have  I  been?    Where  am  I?  Fair 


I?  Fair  daylight?  ...    Am  I  in 
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meaning  of  the  fable,  to  create  characters  of  ultimate  type  set 
wholly  apart  from  the  "blended  types"  of  reality — imaginary 
beings  of  forceful  consistency,  like  those  presented  by  Shakespeare 
in  "Macbeth"?  As  regards  The  Ring  of  the  Nibdung  we  can  answer 
this  question,  to  a  certain  extent,  confidently  in  the  affirmative. 
True,  I  cannot  point  out  n  single  character  in  Wagner's  lifework 
that  can  be  compared  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  primitive 
might  of  Macbeth  or  the  Lady.  Indeed,  the  profoundest  secret 
of  Shakespeare — the  way  in  which,  despite  all  reduction  to  type, 
he  keeps  his  characters  on  the  firm  ground  of  inner  reality,  making 
them  purely  lypieat,  but  not,  like  Wagner  nod  Schiller,  idealizing 
them  at  the  same  time— Ibis  secret  even  a  Wagner  was  impotent 
to  fathom.  In  order  to  understand  what  I  mean,  first  of  all  con- 
trast the  classic  pairs  of  lovers  in  Shakespeare  and  Wagner — 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Tristan  and  Isolde.  Both  must  wrest  the 
union  of  their  loves  from  a  hostile  world;  both  must  suffer  death 
for  their  love.  But  how  natural,  how  touching] y  human,  how 
wholly  artless,  is  the  lore  of  Shakespeare's  pair;  per  contra,  what 
a  (one  is  tempted  to  say)  hysterical,  unnatural  tension  prevails 
throughout  three  nets  in  the  relation  between  Tristan  and  Isolde. 
Wagner  doubtless  learned  much  for  the  treatment  of  his  love- 
tragedy  from  the  great  Briton.  But  what  he  could  not  learn, 
because  in  later  years  it  was  withheld  from  his  morbidly  sur- 
exciled  temperament,  was  wise  moderation  even  in  moments  of 
overmastering  emotion.  Characteristic  of  Wagner  ia  a  self- 
delineation  found  in  his  letter  to  BBckel  of  Jan.  35,  1854,  (that  is, 
from  the  Tristan  period) :  "I  see  only,  that  the  normal  state  of  my 
temperament — in  the  light  of  its  actual  development — is  one  of 
exaltation,  whereas  ordinary  tranquillity  is  its  abnormal  condition. 
In  truth,  I  feel  quite  right  only  when  I  am  'beside  myself;  then 
I  am  entirely  self-possessed. — If  Goethe  was  otherwise,  I  do  not 
envy  him  for  it,  neither  would  I  care  to  exchange  with  anybody." 

On  the  other  hand,  Wagner  and  Shakespeare  have  something 
in  common  which  closely  unites  them — their  attachment  to  the 
actualities  of  the  stajje.  Shakespeare  was  first  of  all  an  actor  and 
stage  manager,  and  the  fact  that  his  most  powerfid  dramas  were 
evolved  in  response  to  the  practical  requirements  of  the  stage  was 
not  at  all  disadvantageous  for  these  works  themselves  tub  specie 
a-h'riiitiiUs— nay,  it  rather  imparted  to  them  a  breath  of  robust  life 
which  in  itself,  after  Ihe  lapse  of  centuries,  still  suffices  to  elevate 
them  over  all  the  book-dramas  written  meanwhile.  Wagner 
himself  was  at  first  a  child  of  the  living  stage,  and  if  thereafter, 
owing  to  his  unhappy  political  activities,  he  was  forced  to  live 
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for  many  years  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  theatre,  this  artistic 
paralysis  caused  him  the  keenest  suffering;  indeed,  it  was  unques- 
tionably most  unfortunate  for  his  later  overgrown  works.  Thus 
he  writes  Liszt  from  Zurich,  Dec.  5,  184B:  "All  the  productivity 
of  our  poets  and  composers  shows  only  the  Will,  not  the  Power; 
power,  living  art,  is  realized  in  scenic  presentation  alone.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  should  he  far  happier  if  I  were  an  actor  of  dramas  instead 
of  a  dramatic  poet  and  composer,"  In  a  similar,  hut  still  more 
positive,  strain  lie  writes  to  Franziska  Wagner  on  July  4,  1850: 
"No  one  knows  better  than  I,  that  the  actor  is  the  real  artist; 
what  would  I  not  give,  could  I  myself  enact  the  parts  of  my  heroes." 

So  keen  a  thinker  as  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  who  was  also  for 
years  one  of  Wagner's  intimates,  called  him  the  greatest  of  German 
scenic  artists.  Wagner  (he  savs)  was  predestined  by  nature  for 
an  histrionic  career;  being  hindered  from  fulfilling  this  destiny, 
he  cultivated — driven  thereto,  as  it  were,  by  unsatisfied  longing 
— his  genius  for  the  drama. — I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  whether 
this  bold  hypothesis  is  correct  or  the  reverse.  However,  another 
remark  of  Nietzsche's  (in  "Der  Fall  Wagner,"  Chap.  II)  strikes 
me  as  more  felicitous:  "What  does  Wagner  signify  in  the 
history  of  music?  The  exaltation  of  tiie  actor  in  music — an  event 
of  capital  importance,  which  furnishes  food  for  reflection,  and 
possibly  for  apprehension  as  well." — And  again  (ibidem):  "In 
Wagner's  case,  his  illusion  takes  its  rise  not  from  tones,  but  from 
gestures.    For  these  latter  he  seeks  the  fitting  tone-speech." 

Now,  if  we  raise  the  question  whether  Wagner  gained  any- 
thing through  study  of  Shakespeare  for  his  power  of  musical 
expression,  we  find  it  already  answered  bv  Nietzsche's  last-quoted 
assertion.  Granting  that  Wagner's  histrionic  imagination  was 
fired  bv  Shakespeare  (a  fact  admitting  of  no  doubt,  in  view  of  his 
youthful  development),  it  would  appear  that,  after  Beethoven, 
Shakespeare  exercised  the  most  powerful  influence  on  Wagner's 
m u 3i co -dramatical  growth.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  quite  impossible  of 
proof  in  detail.  We  have  onlv  a  single  finished  musical  work  of 
Wagner's,  Das  hiebem-crbot.  "Inch  is  directly  derived  from  Shake- 
speare, and  in  this  instance,  as  Wagner  himself  pointed  out,  the 
Franco-Italian  opera-style  made  itself  felt  from  the  very  outset  in 
shaping  the  dramatic  text.  So  Shakespeare  was  not  the  loadstar 
even  for  the  poem,  not  to  speak  of  the  music.  None  the  less, 
the  musical  comedy- scones  in  Das  I.iibeniirbnl,  conceived  in  tin' 
romantic  style,  seem  to  mc  much  more  intimately  related  to 
Shakespeare's  genuine  comedies  (among  which  the  decidedly 
serious  "Measure  for  Measure"  can  scarcely  be  reckoned)  than 
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the  somewhat  baroque  humor  of  Die  Meialersinger.  Whether  the 
heroic  character  of  the  Rienzi  music  was  influenced  more  by  the 
subject  or  by  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  is  hard  to  decide.  Prob- 
ably the  French  operatic  prototypes  were  the  chief  modifying 
agency.  And  if  even  the  scenic  influence  of  Shakespeare  is  highly 
problematical  in  the  later  works,  we  surely  need  take  no  thought 
what  impression  he  may  have  made  on  Wagner's  mime. 

During  Wagner's  entire  career,  however,  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  totality  of  bis  artistic 
view  of  life,  as  we  may  gather  from  numerous  passages  in  his 
writings  and  letters. 

Wagner's  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Shakespeare  is  shown  in 
Ferdinand  Pra'gcr's  anecdote  (in  "Wagner  trie  icb  ihn  kannte"), 
according  to  which  Wagner,  standing  before  the  Shakespeare 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  sank  into  a  silent  ecstasy  so 
long  protracted  that  his  wife,  growing  uneasy,  aroused  him  from  his 
disquieting  trance  by  gently  plucking  his  sleeve;  whereupon  he 
burst  out  in  impassioned  praises  of  the  poet.  In  conversation 
Wagner  was  fond  of  expatiating  on  Shakespeare,  especially  after 
reading  the  dramas  aloud,  as  was  his  wont  while  dwelling  in  Bay- 
reuth.  In  this  connection,  Hans  von  Wolzogen  (in  "Erinnerungen 
an  Wagner")  recorded  a  significant  observation.  Wagner,  after 
reading  aloud  the  entire  series  of  the  royal  dramas,  "Hamlet"  and 
"Macbeth,"  remarked  on  Hamlet:  "That  is  the  crown  of  the 
Renaissance;  here  the  inexorable  gaze  from  the  stage  sinks  deep 
into  that  whole  wretched,  morally  decadent  world  which  all  the 
arts  of  the  Renaissance  could  only  gloss  over  with  an  artificial 
sheen  of  beauty — a  world  in  which  heroes  could  no  longer  exist, 
but  which  was  merely  the  predestined  prey  of  the  brutal  soldier, 
Fortinbras."  Is  it  not  possible  that  Wagner  mistook  the  charac- 
ter of  Fortinbras  and  the  true  inwardness  of  this  personage? 

How  zealously  and  intimately  Wagner  studied  Shakespeare 
is  also  evidenced  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Mathilde  Wesendonk 
(Letter  07):  "Over  Shakespeare  ....  I  again  had  to  laugh  long, 
and  this  brought  me  round  to  my  favorite  theme,  our  intercourse 
with  the  great,  which  is,  after  all,  our  best  way  of  getting  even 
with  the  world.  That  marvelous  waggish  smile  of  Shakespeare's! 
That  divine  cynicism!  In  very  truth,  man  can  no  higher  strive 
out  of  his  wrete lied ness;  no  Genius  can  do  more — only  a  Saint." 

Concerning  Wagner's  Shakespeare  readings  we  possess  the 
further  testimony  of  Malvida  von  Meysenbug  ("Lebensabend 
einer  Idealistin")  and  of  Kietz,  the  sculptor  ("Erinnerungen"). 
The  latter  writes:  "After  supper  he  fetched  'Hamlet'  and  read  the 
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first  half;  I  shall  never  forget  that  evening.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  heard  liim  read  a  juirm  liy  Shakespeare;  lie  read  quite 
without  pathos,  but  most  effectively  and  in  pood  taste.  In 
certain  places  he  interrupted  the  reading  in  order  to  make  com- 
ments." And,  in  like  vein.  Miss  von  Meysenbug :  "His  Shake- 
speare readings  were  delightful  beyond  description;  one  felt  as  if 
one  fully  comprehended  the  great  dramatist  for  the  first  time,  and 
I  mice  fold  him  jestingly  that  he  had  mistaken  his  pnifessimi — that 
he  ought  to  have  become  an  actor,  in  order  to  enact  Shakespeare 
and  make  people  realize  to  the  full  the  imposing  grandeur  of  his 

Indeed,  Wagner  held  Shakespeare  to  be  the  "greatest  poet 
of  all  times";1  that  he,  alongside  of  the  Attic  tragedians,  had, 
"as  a  second  ercutor,  revealed  to  us  the  boundless  treasures  of 
human  nature."1 

Wagner  speaks  of  Shakespeare  at  greatest  length  in  his  Beet- 
hoven sketch,  where  he  mentions  the  poet  as  the  only  man  who, 
in  his  totality,  can  be  considered  an  analogue  to  Beethoven: 
Tliis  lreme:idmis  dramatist  was  really  not  to  be  understood  by  analogy 
with  any  poet  whatsoever,  and  fur  (his  reason  any  jestlielie  jm.iyrTii.-nt 
passed  oa  him  lacks  a  solid  foundation.  His  dramas  stand  out  aa  such 
an  immediate  likeness  of  the  world,  that  the  creative  artist's  agency  in 
the  presentation  of  the.  idea  wholly  escapes  observation  and,  a  fortiori , 
cannot  be  demonstrated;  wherefore  this  presentation,  admired  as  the 
product  of  superhuman  genius,  lias  been  studied  liy  our  great  poets, 
much  as  if  it  were  a  natural  phenomenon,  in  order  to  discover  the  laws  of 
its  creation. 

Shakespeare  was,  according  to  Wagner,  "a  Beethoven  who,  awake, 
still  dreams  on" — a  strange  simile,  explicable  only  from  Wagner's 
childhood  experiences  (as  detailed  at  the  outset  of  this  essay). 

Between  Shakespeare  and  Beethoven,  Wagner  perceives  a 
"primitive  affinity"  whose  correct  characterization  can  be  found 
only  when  sought  for,  not  as  between  the  musician  and  the  poet, 
but  as  between  the  former  and  the  poetic  actor.  That  is,  the 
secret  lies  in  the  immediacy  of  the  presentation — for  the  musi- 
cian, through  living  tones,  for  the  actor,  through  mien  and  gesture; 
As  the  drama  does  not  describe  human  personages,  but  lets  them  present 
themselves  directly,  music  in  its  motives  similarly  lirinifs  before  us  the 
character  of  world-phenomena  in  their  most  intimate  scity.  The  move- 
ment, configuration  and  variation  of  these  motives  are,  to  pursue  the 

i"tt>rr  Seli.nnoicl.T  inn)  SkiiK,-r. -  Writing.  Vol.  TX,  p.  109  (I  olwayi  quote  flora 
tl„.  Thin!  Edition). 

«"Kumit  und  Revolution,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  tt  It »». 
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analogy,  not  simply  related  to  the  drama,  but  the  drama  presenlim;  tlie 
idea  can,  in  reality,  be  fully  and  dearly  comprehended  only  through  the 
movements,  slut  pen  ;u irl  i-luuiKes  of  llicst  mot i vt-s  of  tin'  miine.  .  .  .  Hence 
if  we  gather  together  tlif  [■mnplc*  of  Shakespeare's  cosmos  of  human 
shapes,  with  the  uncommon  :iigji:nt:;mc'e  of  the  contrjistetl  clmrnclot-s 
therein  contained,  into  a  total  impression  upon  our  inmost  sense,  and 
compare  it  with  the  similar  complex  of  Beethoven's  cosmos  of  motives, 
u-ith  their  imnerutivcly  pirm-t  rutins  mul  oosilivi-  quality,  one  must 
become  aware  that  the  one  microcosm  is  the  full  equivalent  of  the  other, 
each  being  contained  in  the  other,  although  they  apparently  move  in 
wholly  differeot  spheres. 

In  proof  of  the  ahove,  Wagner  incorrectly  cites  Beethoven's 
Coriolanus  Overture,  which  he  thinks  wan  written  lo  SVmJ-f.v/jf'rjjv'.* 
tragedy,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  was  composed  for  a  feeble  drama  by 
the  Vienna  writer  Heinrlch  von  Cottirt.  To  be  sure,  it  is  possible 
that  Wagner  was  acquainted  with  this  fact,  but  assumed,  never- 
theless, that  Beethoven  had  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
Shakespeare's  drama,  which,  in  view  of  his  predilection  for  the 
British  poet,  he  had  very  likely  read  at  one  time  or  another. 

Finally,  Wagner  very  boldly  proclaims  bis  own  work  in  the 
realm  of  art  to  be  a  kind  of  synthesis  of  the  Shakespeare  dramas 
with  the  symphonic  art  of  Beethoven — as  the  "most  complete 
art-form"  and  "most  complete  drama,''  which  "must  be  something 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  poetry  properly  so-called."  "This  would 
be,  at  the  same  time,  the  sole  art -form  thoroughly  responsive  to 
the  German  spirit — a  new  art-form  created  by  that  spirit,  at 
once  purely  human  and  its  very  own,  which  hitherto  has  been 
wanting  in  the  modern  world  as  contrasted  with  the  ancient." 

Can  it  be  that  Wagner,  with  this  pet  idea  of  his,  placed  too 
high  an  estimate  on  his  "Art-work  of  the  Future"?  1  raise  this 
question  at  the  close,  without  caring  to  answer  it.  For  we  do  not 
yet  know  positively  whether  Ben  Johnson's  prophecy  concerning 
Shakespeare  is  equally  applicable  to  Wagner:  He  was  not  of  an 
age,  but  for  all  time. 


(IVhuIoM  tj  Thtoiort  Bukn.) 


SHAKESPEARE— MUSICIAN 


By  R.  D.  WELCH' 

THE  abundance  of  musical  reference  in  Shakespeare  is  mis- 
leading. Its  very  bulk — some  five  hundred  passages,  accord- 
ing to  Nay  [or  (Edward  M.  Naylor,  "Shakespeare  and 
Music") — imposes  upon  the  credulity  both  of  those  who  have  no 
historical  perspective  on  the  English  music  of  Shakespeare's  time, 
and  those  who  are  predisposed  to  find  that  the  great  poet  was  a 
great  musician  as  well.  The  amount  of  material  for  musical  study, 
the  elaborate  elucidation  much  of  it  requires  before  its  sense  is 
plain  to  the  modern  reader,  the  insight  of  the  poet  into  the  mu- 
sician's temperament  and  technic,  his  knowledge  of  instruments 
and  of  singing  and  of  all  the  special  terminology  that  goes  with 
music  making — all  this  may  mislead  students  into  believing 
Shakespeare  at  heart  a  musician  and  a  very  learned  one. 

I  recall  hearing,  as  a  boy,  a  lecture  on  "Shakespeare;  a  Great 
Moral  Teacher."  The  speaker  drew  for  his  audience  of  High 
School  students  a  picture  of  Shakespeare  that,  if  I  correctly 
remember  it,  was  something  of  a  cross  between  a  Hebrew  prophet 
and  a  Presbyterian  elder.  Quotation  came  to  him  trippingly 
on  the  tongue;  such  plays  as  were  chosen  for  illustration  were 
shown  as  focusing  upon  moral  sentiments.  All  this  missed  none 
of  its  effect  with  the  impressionable;  Shakespeare,  in  our  libraries 
and  in  our  hearts,  should  have  place  next  the  Bible;  "To  thine 
own  self  be  true"  was  but  the  counterpart  of  "Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you."  And  then  I  began  to 
read  Shakespeare  for  myself.  (I  have  been  grateful  to  that 
lecturer  on  many  accounts.)  But  the  destiny  that  shapes  our 
ends  determined  that  I  was  not  to  have  a  one-sided  view  of  Shake- 
speare. The  first  play  I  read  was  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ("So 
different  from  the  home  life  of  our  own  dear  queen"!). 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  to  consider 
Shakespeare  one  of  the  great  musicians  of  his  time,  or  even  to 
impute  to  him  a  preoccupation  with  music  in  any  sense  more 
special  than  his  interest  in  law  or  igicdicinc  or  horticulture.  All 
was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill:  music  served  him  to  turn  a  pun, 
to  provide  an  apt  figure,  to  grace  a  pretty  scene,  or  to  fill  an 
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interlude.  And  in  every  instance  of  Shakespeare's  use  of  musical 
allusion  it  is  squarely  rooted  in  the  popular  musical  practices  of  his 
time.  He  takes  here,  as  with  other  subjects,  what  the  current, 
popular  practice  and  superstition  of  his  age  provided  him.  That 
he  took  more  liberally,  that  he  used  more  accurately  than  his 
fellows  is  only  saving  that  Shakespeare  was  Shakespeare,  here 
as  elsewhere  (or  Bacon,  if  you  prefer).  But  of  musical  pro- 
fessionalism there  is  not  a  trace. 

The  spirit  that  was  moving  upon  the  mind  of  the  learned 
musician  of  his  day  seems  not  to  have  shadowed  Shakespeare  with 
its  wing.  The  distinctions  between  the  popular  and  the  learned 
musician  of  Shakespeare's  England  are  not  difficult  to  trace. 
The  one,  then  as  now,  was  bent  on  pleasing  his  fellows  with  what 
was  easy  of  understanding  and  what  was  wanted,  who  could 
play  a  "merry  dump"  if  need  were,  "sounding"  generally  for 
very  little  silver.  The  learned  musician,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
schooled  in  a  technic  and  imbued  with  a  purpose  that  made  his 
art  intelligible  only  to  those  trained  to  follow  him.  The  highest 
form  of  learned  music  was  the  madrigal,  an  unaccompanied  vocal 
piece  for  several  voices,  each  singing  an  elaborate,  independent 
part.  This  form  was  a  child  of  The  Renaissance.  English  and 
Italian  composers  turned  it  to  either  sacred  or  secular  uses.  In 
ltiOS  twenty-six  of  the  most  important  English  composers  pub- 
lished "The .  Triumphs  of  Oriana,"  a  collection  of  madrigals. 
Originally  planned  for  publication  in  1601,  its  appearance  was 
deferred  until  1603,  probably  because  the  Queen  to  whom  the 
work  was  dedicated  was  displeased  at  the  name  "Oriana"  by 
which  she  is  called  in  the  work.  The  important  point  for  us  here 
is  that  the  musical  form  in  which  the  most  famous  composers  of 
the  period  wrote  for  the  glory  o£  their  queen  and  the  immortal- 
ization of  themselves  was  the  madrigal.  The  English  madrigal 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  achievements  of  pure  vocal 
music,  and  certain  of  the  English  madrigalists,  notably  Weelkes, 
Byrd,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Thomas  Morley,  John  Bull,  Wilbye, 
though  their  works  are  rarely  heard  now  outside  England,  are 
among  the  greatest  composers  England  has  produced,  all  con- 
temporaries of  Shakespeare. 

Yet  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  either  unaware  of  or 
uninterested  in  the  work  of  these  men.  In  all  the  thirty-two 
plays  in  which  musical  reference  is  made  in  the  text,  the  word 
"madrigal"  occurs  but  once,  and  in  that  instance  it  may  and  prob- 
ably does  refer,  not  to  the  madrigal,  technically  speaking,  but  to 
the  madrigal  as  a  love  ditty  or  a  pastoral  song.    It  is  Sir  Hugh 
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Evans  who  uses  the  word  ("Merry  Wives,"  m)  in  his  nervous 
paraphrase  of  what  was  undoubtedly  a  well-known  song: 

To  shallow  riven,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  binli  sing  madrigals. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  uncon- 
scious part-singing  of  the  melodious  birds;  more  probably  it 
confirms  the  out-of-doors  atmosphere  of  the  poem. 

Nor  did  the  instrumental  music  of  Shakespeare's  contem- 
porary masters  of  music  seem  to  interest  him  more.  The  chief 
instrumental  form  of  the  serious  musician,  the  "fancy"  as  it  was 
called,  made,  in  a  way,  after  the  model  of  the  madrigal,  is,  like 
tiie  madrigal,  mentioned  but  once  in  Shakespeare's  text. 

With  Dr.  Naylor's  suggestion,  therefore,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  "Shakespeare  and  Music,"  that  Shakespeare's  use  of  music 
shows  "the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure," 
we  must  take  a  certain  grain  of  issue.  Shakespeare  was  not  con- 
cerned with  music  "begot  of  thought."  His  "abstracts  and  brief 
chronicles"  fail  to  record  the  pressure  toward  a  conscious  art  of 
music. 


Of  the  popular  music  of  his  time,  however,  the  instruments, 
the  kinds  of  songs  sung  familiarly  at  fireside,  in  tavern,  or  by 
serenading  swain,  of  the  temperament  and  the  vanity  of  the 
musically  minded,  Shakespeare  had  a  detailed  and  exact 
knowledge.  No  other  literary  artist  has  used  musical  allusion 
so  much  as  he;  none  has  fallen  into  so  few  of  the  pitfalls  that 
music  seems  to  dig  for  the  unwary  poet.  One  whole  volume 
has  been  compiled — and,  no  doubt,  others  might  be — of  the 
treachery  of  music  with  the  poet.  Browning  is  Shakespeare's 
only  fellow  poet  whose  frequent  reference  to  musical  technicalities 
will  bear  scrutiny.  Imagination,  in  the  poet's  mind,  it  would 
seem,  declines  to  be  yoked  to  a  sense  of  fact  when  it  deals  with 

The  musical  antiquarian,  tracing  Sbakesperean  references  to 
their  sources  in  contemporary  practice,  is  able  to  find  hardly  half 
a  dozen  slips  in  accuracy,  and  the  fault  may  lie  in  some  cases  with 
the  inadequacy  of  research,  not  with  Shakespeare.  The  most 
apparent  misuse  of  musical  technicalities  is  that  in  the  128th 
sonnet,  in  which  the  poet  sighs  to  change  place  with  the  virginal 
upon  which  his  lady  plays. 
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How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st 
Upon  that  biased  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  meet  fingers,  and  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  con/ouads, 
Do  I  envy  these  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 
Whilst  my  poor  tips,  which  would  that  harvest  reap. 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  tbec  blushing  stand! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait, 
Making  dead  wood  more  blest  than  living  lips. 

Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this 

Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 

Here,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines,  and  the  last  two,  there  is  a 
plain  mistake  in  the  use  of  terms.  The  jack  is  not  a  key,  as  the 
context  of  the  poem  would  imply.  The  jack  was  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  lever  from  the  exposed  portion,  or  key.  It  corresponds, 
though  differing  totally  from  it  in  mechanical  structure,  to  the 
hammers  of  the  modern  pianoforte.  Not  only  would  the  lady 
have  been  forced  into  a  most  uncomfortable  position,  but  it  would 
have  been  shockingly  bad  for  the  instrument  to  have  allowed  the 
jacks  to  "kiss  the  tender  inward"  of  her  hand.  Clearly,  Shake- 
speare meant  "key"  when  he  wrote  "jack,"  and  his  contemporaries, 
using  the  virginal  for  metaphor  and  simile,  refer  to  "key"  and 
"jack"  more  accurately  than  he.  But  this  is  innocuous,  and, 
incidentally,  adds  a  bit  of  evidence  to  my  thesis  that  Shakespeare 
was  not  informed  about,  nor  apparently  interested  in,  any  other 
than  the  wholly  popular  music  of  his  time.  The  virginal,  though 
in  common  use  among  gentlewomen,  was  in  no  sense  a  popular 
instrument,  in  no  such  general  use  as  is  the  modern  pianoforte, 
its  descendant.  Shakespeare  makes  but  one  other  reference  to  it. 
Leontes  ("Winter's  Tale,"  I,  S).  seeing  his  queen  touch  the 
hand  of  Folixenes,  jealously  mutters:  "Still  virginaling  upon  his 

m. 

This  accurate  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  contemporary 
popular  music  and  the  easy,  familiar  playing  with  musical  tech- 
nicalities, especially  in  the  comedies,  suggest  that  both  Shakespeare 
and  his  audiences  knew  their  music  intimately.  No  modern 
playwright  would  risk  this  building  of  metaphor  and  character- 
ization, or  turning  a  whole  scene,  upon  musical  allusion,  even 
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were  he,  himself,  sufficiently  conversant  with  music  to  do  so. 
His  modern  audience  would  not  follow;  his  fine  turns  would  be 
lost.  The  Elizabethan  had  not,  as  have  generations  subsequent 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  given  over  his  music  making  to  a 
special  class.  Without  established  institutions  for  the  promul- 
gation of  musical  culture,  with  no  conservatories,  no  opera  houses, 
na  supervision  (if  public  school  music,  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  produced  n  musical  majority.  Every  man's 
education  embraced  a  certain  musical  proficiency  in  singing  and 
play  in)!,  learned  casually  and  informally,  as  every  man  now 
knows  (or  conceals  his  ignorance  if  he  does  not  know)  the  tech- 
nicalities of  base  ball. 

High  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in  palace  or  in  pot-house,  the 
Elizabethan,  had  he  any  voice  at  all,  delighted  in  singing  "catches." 
The  "catch"  is  a  kind  of  round  ("canon,"  musicians  call  it);  "Scot- 
land's Burning"  and  "Three  Blind  Mice"  are  the  last  popular 
flickers  of  a  once  jolly,  heart-warming  flame.  One  voice  started 
a  tune.  Another,  at  the  pruper  moment  began  it  again,  the 
first  one  continuing.  A  third  joined,  when  his  turn  came,  a 
fourth,  a  fifth,  all  singing  the  same  tune,  no  two  of  them  in  the 
same  measure  at  once.  Someone  was  always  beginning,  someone 
always  ending,  a  third  shouting  the  highest  notes,  a  fourth  growl- 
ing the  lowest,  round  and  round,  faster,  gayer.  .  .  .  "Shall  we 
rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of 
one  weaver!'  shall  we  do  that?"  ("Twelfth-Night."  II,  3). 

A  catch  is  the  way  to  let  off  the  bibulous  merriment  of  Sir 
Toby  and  his  tipsy  friends;  the  catch,  a  vulgar,  ale-house  amuse- 
ment. Malvolio's  rebuke  reproves  the  company  for  forgetting 
the  proprieties:  "My  masters,  are  you  mad,  or  what  are  you?  Have 
you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers  at 
this  time  of  night?  Do  you  make  an  ale-house  of  my  lady's 
house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your  cozier's  catches  without  mitigation 
or  remorse  of  voice?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor 
time  in  you?"  ("Twelfth -Night,"  n,  8).  The  withering  sting  in 
that  reproof  is  in  the  reference  to  "cozier's  catches,"  for  a  cozier 
was  not  only  a  common  sort  of  artizan,  a  tailor  or  a  cobbler,  but 
a  poor  one,  one  who  botched  his  work. 

This  one  scene  ("Twelfth -Night,"  II,  3)  has  in  it  enough  of 
musical  reference  to  warrant  a  volume  of  explanation.  The  lovely 
lyric  "Oh.  Mistress  Mine,"  the  snatches  of  popular  songs  such 
as  "Peg  a  Ramsey,"  "Farewell.  Dear  Love,"  the  play  on  "catch," 
have  sent  the  commentators  and  the  antiquarians  on  long  re- 
searches, the  results  of  which  may  be  read  in  a  number  of  books 
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(though  in  this  branch  of  scholarship  as  in  others  one  must  be  on 
guard  against  the  emphatic  repetition,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, of  flagrant  errors).  Without,  however,  laboring  each 
reference,  it  is  clear  that  here  is  evidence  of  a  familiar,  intimate 
knowledge  of  music  on  the  part  both  of  the  poet  and  audience, 
else  the  scene  could  not  have  been  so  written  nor  could  it  have 
been  enjoyed. 

Take  one  part  of  it,  just  after  Malvolio  has  told  the  roisterers 
that  his  lady  would,  in  case  they  mend  not  their  manners,  be  glad 
to  bid  them  farewell.  What  follows  for  ten  lines  is  taken  from 
Robert  Jones'  "First  Booke  of  Ayres"  (printed  1601).  The 
scene  and  its  music  run  as  follows: 


(««'»-  "1.  t°°4  Sir  Totr)  (Malvolio.  In  ewn  <o?) 
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"The  absolute  fidelity  to  nature  of  this  entire  scene  is  re- 
markable; it  is  the  half-drunken  man,  exactly  as  one  may  find 
him  to-day,  whose  readiest  vent  of  high  spirits  is  in  song;  nothing 
can  stop  him,  nothing  can  check  his  torrent  of  fragmentary  har- 
mony."   (Elson,  page  815.) 

Another  pastime  for  those  who  sat  in  company  over  their 
work  or  their  ale  was  adding  improvised  melodies  while  a  well- 
known  tune  was  being  sung.  Undergraduates  are  moved  in 
much  the  same  way  when  they  add  "close  harmony"  to  an  other- 
wise innocent  ditty.  Only,  the  Elizabethan  made  separate, 
distinct  melodies  to  accompany  his  given  song.  This  practice 
was  known  as  "adding  a  descant  to  a  ground,"  the  descant 
being  the  improvised  song,  the  "ground"  the  given  tune.  To  do 
this  adequately  presupposed  practice  and  instruction,  and  no 
gentleman  could  hold  up  his  head  among  his  fellows  and  not 
come  off  fairly  well  at  a  descant.  Sometimes  the  descant  was 
written  out  and  parts  handed  around  at  a  gathering.  These 
written  descants  were  called  "prick -songs,"  the  song  being  printed 
or  "pricked"  (as  the  term  went).  Each  man  or  woman  was 
assumed  able  to  read  off  his  or  her  part  fluently.  Not  even  in  the 
company  of  professed  musicians  to-day  would  such  a  game  be 
proposed;  its  chances  of  success  would  be  too  lugubrious.  "He 
fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  distance  and  proportion," 
explains  Mercutio,  telling  Benvolio  of  Tybalt's  skill  with  the 
sword  ("Romeo  and  Juliet,"  II,  IV).  Tybalt  is  a  ready,  accurate 
fighter,  as  Benvolio,  being  a  gentleman,  was  singer  of  prick-song. 
It  is  a  description  of  Tybalt's  skill  delivered  in  terms  that  Benvolio 
understands,  and  in  terms  that  the  audience  understands.  Like- 
wise, Lueetta's  impudence  is  not  lost  on  her  hearers  when  she 
tells  Julia  ("Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  I,  t): 

Nav,  now  you  are  too  flat, 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant. 

meaning  that  Julia  is  pushing  her  anger,  under  which  she  con- 
ceals her  impatience,  a  bit  too  far.    "Tis  a  pretty  enough  tune, 
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"melodious,  would  you  sing  it,"  Lucetta  observes,  but  Julia's 
added  melody  of  irritation  is  a  descant  too  harsh. 

This  scene,  like  that  from  "Twelfth-Night"  which  we  have 
looked  at,  is  compact  of  musical  allusion,  references  whose  mean- 
ing we  must  laboriously  search  out,  but  which  must,  if  the  humor 
reached  its  mark,  have  been  familiarly  known  to  Shakespeare's 
auditors.  Shakespeare  makes  so  frequent  and  so  pointed  use 
of  the  technical  language  of  singing  that  conjecture  easily  runs 
to  the  conclusion  that  be  was  a  trained  singer.  The  music  lesson 
scene  from  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  (Act  III,  1),  so  abounding 
in  the  technicalities  of  singing  and  of  lute  playing  as  to  be 
practically  meaningless  unless  the  sense  of  the  terms  be  cleared 
up, — this  scene,  with  the  others  we  have  quoted  from  'Twelfth- 
Night,"  and  the  3rd  scene  of  the  IVth  Act  of  "The  Winter's 
Tale,"  is  enough  to  introduce  a  modern  reader  to  a  quite 
intimate  picture  of  Elizabethan  popular  music. 

It  is  with  instruments  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  with  songs 
and  singing.  The  lute,  unwieldy  and  difficult  to  keep  in  tune; 
the  viol,  either  singly  or  in  "consort"  with  others;  the  pipes 
(chiefly  the  recorder) — these  were  popular  instruments  on  which 
every  man  in  his  leisure  might  try  his  hand.  Barber  shops 
and  taverns  were  supplied  with  lute,  cittern  or  viol  or  other 
instrument  for  the  amusement  of  the  waiting  customer,  as  now 
barber  and  dentist  and  physician  enliven  the  tedium  of  the  wait- 
ing client  by  dingy,  coverless  magazines  of  18B5.  Morose,  in 
Ben  Johnson's  "Silent  Woman,"  complains  of  the  wife  he  has 
taken  at  Cutbeard,  the  barber's,  recommendation:  "That  cursed 
barber,  I  have  married  his  cittern  that  is  common  to  all  men." 
And  an  eighteenth- century  poem  runs: 


Out  of  this  popular  knowledge  of  instruments  Shakespeare 
has  made  many  lines,  some  of  them  very  beautiful.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  whole  scathing  rebuke  which  Hamlet  delivers  to 
Roseucrantz  and  Guildenstern  ("Hanilet,"  III,  2).  Its  point 
lies  in  the  comparison  of  himself  with  recorders.  "  'Sblood !  do  you 
think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  upon  than  a  pipe?"  Immediately, 
in  the  next  line,  he  changes  the  figure  from  pipe  to  lute  when  he 
concludes:  "Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can 
fret  me,  yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me."  He  puns  on  the  word 
"fret,"  technically  a  little  mark  on  the  neck  of  a  lute  or  viol  to 
show  the  player  where  his  fingers  should  be  placed. 


times 't  liath  been  upbraided  thui 
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la  Hortensio's  account  of  the  stormy  music  lesson  ("Shrew," 
II,  1)  there  is  punning  on  the  word  "fret"  and  other  humor  turned 
on  musical  words: 

"What."  asks  Ba 
"I  think,"  replies 

"Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute?" 

"Why,  no;  lor  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 

I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  Frets. 

And  bow'tl  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering. 

When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit. 

'Frets,  call  you  these?'  quoth  she:  Til  fume  with  them'; 

And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 

And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way; 

And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  awhile. 

As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  Lute; 

While  she  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler, 

As  the  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so." 

Full  of  evil  portent  and  aptly  drawn  is  the  metaphor  in  which 
Iago  mutters  his  dark  purposes.    Othello  and  Desdemona  are 
at  tile  summit  of  Iheir  happy  trust  in  one  another. 
Desdemona:  The  heavens  forbid 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow ! 


OtkeUo: 


I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content. 
That  e-er  our  hearts  shall  make! 


To  anyone  who  has  touched  a  stringed  instrument,  the  dis- 
cord that  results  from  setting  down  the  pegs  by  which  the  strings 
are  tuned  will  be  so  evident  that  Iago  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  figure  more  painful  to  suggest  his  dark  designs. 


IV 

We  must  not  stop  over  many  of  these  references  to  musical 
instruments.  More  important  matters  await  us.  But  we  should 
be  neglecting  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  plays  were 
we  to  pass  over  a  few  scenes  in  which  the  turning-point  of  the 
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action  is  expressed  in  musical  terms.  The  most  important  of 
such  scenes  occurs  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  street  quarrel  between  Romeo  and  Tybalt  is  the  accusation 
by  Tybalt  that  Mercutio  "consorts"  with  Romeo:  "Mercutio, 
thou  consort'st  with  Romeo"  ("Romeo  and  Juliet,"  m,  1).  The 
testy  Mercutio,  punning  on  the  word  'consort,'  twists  it  to  mean 
"play  together  upon  instruments"  as  did  musicians.  He  at  once 
associates  this  idea  with  musicians  of  a  despised  sort,  to  be  found 
in  taverns  and  pot-houses.  "Consort!"  he  cries,  "What,  dost  thou 
make  us  minstrels?"— insulted  by  his  own  construction  of  the  word 
as  we  might  be  were  we  called,  contemptuously,  "circus  clowns." 
"An  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing  but  discords: 
here's  my  fiddlestick"  (drawing  his  sword).  Mercutio,  looking 
for  trouble,  finds  it  in  a  musical  pun. 

We  need  but  remark,  in  passing,  that  Shakespeare  is  as  care- 
free about  musical  as  other  anachronisms.  Playing  in  consort, 
or  concerted  playing,  was  not  a  familiar  pastime  of  Mcrcutio's 
fourteenth-century  fellow  citizens  as  it  was  of  Shakespeare's 
sixteenth -century  friends.  In  none  of  the  plays  does  Shakespeare 
have  a  qualm  about  transplanting  Elizabethan  popular  music 
into  whatever  laud  or  time  pleased  him.  He  who  could  give 
Bohemia  a  seacoast  and  Venice  confiscatory  law  against  the  Jews, 
could  not  be  troubled  about  musical  anachronisms. 

Another  cogent  set  of  musical  allusions  is  that  in  the  speech 
of  Richard  II  in  the  last  of  his  scenes.  Hearing  music,  Richard 
thus  bewails  his  feebleness  in  statecraft: 

Ha!  bat  keep  time:  how  sour  sweet  music  is 

When  time  is  broke,  and  do  proportion  kept! 

So  in  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 

And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 

To  check  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string; 

Had  not  an  ear  to  bear  my  true  time  broke. 

The  pertinence  of  this  illusion  needs  no  commentary. 

Before  leaving  these  evidences  of  a  familiar  knowledge  of 
popular  music  on  the  part  of  both  Shakespeare  and  his  audiences 
we  may  look  for  ft  moment  at  some  of  these  lines  in  which  the 
poet  reckons  a  skill  in  music  among  details  indicative  of  culture 
and  education.  We  should  not,  however,  be  deceived  by  that 
oft-repeated  rhapsody  of  Lorenzo's:  "The  man  that  hath  no  music 

in  himself  is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

This  may  or  may  not  have  been  Shakespeare's  opinion.  Re- 
member, Lorenzo  was  in  a  particularly  romantic  frame  of  mind 


And  Byron's  nights  are  not  traditionally  thought  of  as  spent  in 
lonely  watching  on  the  mountain  top! 

evidence : 


KS£K  h«n  pi™ 

Such  is  Gower's  enumeration  of  lovely  Marina's  charms 

so  delicate  with  her  needle;  an  admirable  musician:  O,  she  will 
sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear.     ("Othello,"  IV,  9.) 

While  we  hurry  over  these  references  to  the  need  of  music  it 
the  well-bred  mind,  we  may  give  a  passing  glance  at  what  may  bt 
designated  as  Shakespeare's  philosophy  of  music. 


Lines  that  grow  threadbare  with  much  q 
is  not  yet  exhausted  by  playwright  and  pi 
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is,  to  our  own  day,  not  commonly  without  its  accompaniment 
of  soft  and  distant  music. 

"Give  me  some  music,"  demands  the  impatient  Cleopatra, 
"moody  food  of  ua  that  trade  in  love."  ("Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
II,  5.)  There  is  an  indubitable  mystery  in  the  effect  of  music 
on  the  spirit  of  man,  whether  or  not  he  be  in  love.  Primitive 
peoples  have  recognized  this  power  in  their  use  of  music  with 
religious  rites. 

Music  oft  hath  such  •  charm 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
("Measure  [or  Measure,"  IV,  1.) 

And  the  cultivated  man,  likewise,  liberated  from  superstition, 
has  his  philosophy  of  the  place  of  music  in  human  affairs. 

Preposterous  ass,  [hat  never  read  bo  far 

Waa  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  atudiea  or  his  usual  pain? 

("Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  III,  1.) 

A  text  there,  let  me  observe:  "Music  was  ordained  to  refresh  the 
mind  of  man  after  his  studies,"  pertinent  to  the  argument  about 
the  place  of  music  in  academic  curricula! 

V 

While  we  are  busy  with  the  elucidation  of  obscurities  in 
musical  allusion  in  Shakespeare's  plays  or  are  trying  to  read  out 
of  and  in  to  his  several  texts  philosophies  which  he  may  or  may  not 
have  put  there,  we  come  upon  at  least  two  speeches,  directed  at 
that  unstable  mixture  of  pride  and  humility  known  as  the  mu- 
sical temperament,  which  need  no  explanation.  These  two 
speeches  alone  advise  us  that  the  poet  had  been  tried  in  patience 
and  wearied  in  spirit,  even  as  you  and  I,  by  the  apologetic  vanity 
of  singer  and  player  when  asked  to  perform.  Somewhere  in  the 
bright  lexicon  of  counsels  to  amateur  musicians  these  speeches 
might  well  be  written  down  as  mottos  for  behavior.  It  is  Jaques, 
he  who  claimed  he  had  not  "the  musician's  melancholy,  which  is 
fantastical"  ("As  You  Like  It,"  IV,  1),  who  provides  us  with  a 
cold  observation  that  might,  with  salutary  effect,  be  repeated 
often  in  the  company  of  musicians.  Amiens,  requested  to  con- 
tinue his  song,  apologizes:  "My  voice  is  ragged;  I  know  Icannot 
please  you."  To  which  Jaques  pithily  observes:  "I  do  not  desire 
you  to  please  me,  I  do  desire  you  to  sing."    And  the  first  Page. 
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in  the  last  act  of  the  same  play  (V,  3),  gives  hearty  advice,  which 
is  useful  to  us:  "Shall  we  clap  into 't  roundly,  without  hawking,  or 
spitting,  or  saying  'we  are  hoarse';  which  are  the  only  prologues 
to  a  bad  voice?" 

VI 

There  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  lyrics 
that  I  wish  to  touch  on.  The  study  of  the  lyrics  is,  moreover, 
chiefly  a  literary,  not  a  musical  subject.  Many  of  them,  perhaps 
all  of  them,  were  written  to  fit  tunes  well  known  to  Shakespeare's 
public;  popular  songs,  the  originals  of  which  have,  in  part,  been 
unearthed.  Some  lyrics,  to  be  sure,  were  given  settings  by 
contemporary  composers.  But  the  popular  musical  idiom  is 
evident  in  the  structure  of  them  all. 

There  emerges,  however,  from  a  study  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  lyrics  and  uf  their  uses  in  the  plays,  ii  question  bearing  on 
the  most  part  important  musical  development  in  modern  times. 
It  may  bo  briefly  stated  thus:  Did  Shakespeare  have  any  of  the 
feeling  for  the  close  union  of  music  and  drama,  so  strongly  felt 
by  his  great  Italian  contemporary,  Tasso,  that  led  to  the  origin 
of  opera? 

Modern  music  owes  its  initial  impulse  to  the  poet.  It  was 
the  poet  and  the  amateur  of  Italy  in  the  late  sixteenth  century, 
who,  half  consciously,  half  unwittingly,  released  music  from  the 
impasse  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  crucial  event  was  the 
search  by  the  Florentine  dilettanti,  gathered  about  Giovanni 
Bardi,  for  a  dramatic  speech.  Primarily,  the  concern  of  this  group 
of  scholars  and  poets  was  the  reconstruction  of  what  they  imagined 
to  have  been  the  method  of  delivery  of  Greek  drama.  They 
sought  to  revive  the  past:  their  success  lay  in  sending  a  new 
stream  of  life  into  the  future  which  still  flows  with  strong  cur- 
rent. Instrumental  music,  solo  singing,  modern  harmony,  and 
the  concert  attitude,  have  drawn  their  nourishment  from  that 

That  the  source  of  this  new  current  should  have  been  in  Italy, 
rather  than  in  France,  Germany,  or  even  England,  is  the  more 
surprising  since  in  no  country  was  tradition  in  musical  usage 
stronger  than  in  Italy.  Faiestrina,  the  musical  head  of  the 
church,  had  but  recently  rebuked  those  who  sought  to  employ 
music  for  other  purposes  than  "the  service  of  the  most  high  God." 
The  ecclesiastical  tradition,  powerfully  constrained  by  Flemish 
teachings,  prevailed  wherever  music  was  seriously  cultivated, 
whether  in  the  church  or  out  of  it. 
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In  Italy,  as  in  other  European  countries,  music  had,  from 
earliest  Christian  times,  been  loosely  associated  with  drama. 
The  Mystery  and  Miracle  plays  included  popular  songs.  In  the 
16th  century,  in  order  to  effect  a  closer  union  of  music  and  drama, 
the  Italians  had  invented  the  madrigal  play.  These  plays, 
proceeding  in  n  series  of  madrigals,  were,  of  course,  dramatically 
absurd.  When,  for  instance,  one  character  appeared  alone, 
three  or  four  others  stood  at  the  sides  and  sang  with  him  in  order 
that  the  necessary  voice-parts  might  be  present. 

The  complete  rupture  with  all  existing  conventions  govern- 
ing musical  speech  was  brought  about  by  the  poet,  not  by  the 
musician. 

It  was  fortunate  Tor  the  cause  that  the  count  (Bardi)  and  his  friends 
had  at  heart  that  among  their  coterie  of  artists  and  amateurs  they 
numbered  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  professional  musicians.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  Art  and  Historical  society  consisted  of  nobles,  patricians, 
savants,  improvisatori  and  actors.  If  the  professed  musician  had  pre- 
dominated, we  have  nut  much  doubt  that  the  laity  would  never  have 
had  the  courage  to  override  the  acknowledged  masters  in  the  art,  and 
srl  at  nutifiht  "II  grammar  and  tradition  as  they  were  compelled  to  do 
and  did  do.    (Nnumann :  Hid.  of  ifusk.  Vol.  I.) 

This  new  dramatic  speech — the  supposed  revival  of  Greek 
can  filiation— was  effected  in  the  "stile  recitativo,"  or  reciting 
style,  which  permitted  the  solo  voice  to  follow  the  sense  and  the 
intonation  suggested  by  the  text.  Out  of  this  "stile  recitativo" 
opera  quickly  developed.    And  opera  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  modem 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  Shakespeare,  the  most  obviously 
musical  of  dramatic  poets  living  at  this  moment,  so  critical  in 
the  subsequent  development  of  music-— is  there  reason  for  believing 
that  he  sensed  or  employed  any  means  for  bringing  the  two  arts 
closely  together?  Here  is  a  question  to  be  discussed  on  the  grounds 
of  internal  evidence  alone.  Shakespeare  makes  no  direct  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  though  the  sonnet  in  "The  Passionate 
Pilgrim,"  "If  Music  and  Sweet  Poetry  agree,"  is  often  cited 
"even  in  Germany,"  says  Elson  ("Shakespeare  in  Music,"  page 
93),  "as  a  proof  of  Shakespeare's  appreciation  of  the  intimate 
relations  of  poetry  and  music."  This  sonnet,  however,  is,  I 
believe,  generally  considered  the  work  of  Richard  Barnsfield. 
Moreover,  were  this  sonnet  genuine  Shakespeare  we  should  not 
have  a  very  definite  hint  from  him  as  to  his  view  of  the 
agreement  of  the  two  arts: 
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If  Miuic  and  Sweet  Poetry  agree 
As  the;'  must  nfeb,  the  Sinter  and  the  Brother, 
Then  muit  the  lave  be  great  'twiit  thee  ud  me. 
Became  thou  lov'it  the  one  and  I  the  other, 


One  God  ii  God  of  both,  u  porta  feign. 

This  brother  and  sisterly  agreement  was  not  enough  tor  the 
musical  dramatist.  One  God  might  be  God  of  fairly  disparate 
offspring— witness  the  progeny  of  Jove! 

If  the  musical  reference  in  the  plays  be  studied  as  a  whole, 
with  a  view  to  its  relation  to  the  text,  it  will  be  found  to  fall  into 
three  fairly  well  defined  classes.  First,  there  are  the  stage  di- 
rections. These  are,  commonly,  such  indications  as  "Flourish"  or 
"Flourish  of  Trumpets  or  of  Cornets."  "Alarum"  and  "Alarum 
with  Excursions"  (excursions  meaning  parties  of  men  running 
about)  are  frequently  used,  and  there  arc  numerous  indications  of 
instruments,  such  as,  "Trumpets,"  "Trumpets  sounded  within." 
These  directions  arc  almost  without  exception  indications  of  the 
entries  of  royal  or  other  important  persons,  or  accompaniments 
to  fighting  (for  detailed,  statistical  account  of  these  matters, 
see  Nay  lor:  "Shakespeare  and  Music").  "Music"  or  "Music 
within,"  or  "Singing,"  are  also  used. 

These  references  to  music,  however,  do  not  help  us  in  our 
present  enquiry.  Music  of  the  sort  indicated  by  these  directions 
would  be  pertinent  to  the  text  simply  on  account  of  association 
in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Fanfares,  homs,  alarums,  all  suggest 
military  operations  or  regal  pageantry.  In  a  sense  they  constitute 
a  kind  of  audible  stage  setting. 

The  second  classification  of  musical  references  is  one  which 
we  have  already  examined  in  brief  detail  The  allusions  to  mu- 
sical instruments  or  musical  technicalities  in  the  text  as  a  basis 
for  metaphor,  simile  or  punning  constitute  a  kind  of  musical 
atmosphere  without  Wink  necessarily  very  closely  allied  to  the 
meaning  of  the  scene  in  question. 

l  astly,  there  arc  the  lyrics  and  the  directions  for  songs.  This 
class  of  references  implies  a  far  greater  body  of  actual  music  than 
the  others.  As  I  have  suggested,  the  bulk  of  this  music  was 
simply  adaptations  of  popular  music  or  songs  written  in  the 
popular  idiom.  This  is  essentially  no  more  intimate  an  association 
of  music  and  drama  than  had  been  effected  centuries  before  in 
the  popular  plays,  or  than  was  in  current  practice  in  the 
(ienuttn  Sini/sjiii!/  t>r  in  the  use  of  Vaudeville  in  French  popular 
plays  or  in  the  Sacre  Rappresentaaioni  in  Italy.    Of  music 
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designed  especially  to  fit  the  particular  spirit  of  a  test,  or  of  a 
true  musical  declamation  approaching  the  "stile  rcritativo,"  we 
have  no  traces  in  Shakespeare. 

We,  have,  however,  strong  evidence  that  Shakespeare  grew 
into  an  increasingly  exact  appreciation  of  the  unity  of  his  lyrics 
with  the  spirit  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  appear.  Had  he  been 
so  sensitive  a  musician  as  has  in  divers  places  been  alleged,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  he  would  have  demanded  a  more 
appropriate  music  for  his  plays, 

Examine  a  few  lyrics  and  their  settings  chosen  from  the 
early  and  the  late  plays,  and  this  growing  sense  of  the  unity  of 
song  and  scene  becomes  apparent.  In  "Love's  Labours  Lost"  the 
references  to  bail  ads  and  dances  indicate  pieces  well  known  to 
Shakespeare.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  that  a  song  is  apparently  lost 
from  the  third  act  where  a  stage  direction  indicates  singing.  But 
lyrics  in  the  present  form  of  the  play  come  at  the  end,  and  have 
little  other  connection  with  the  text  than  to  give  it  a  jolly  con- 
clusion.   One  of  them: 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 
Mocks  married  men;  for  then  (inga  he, 

Cuckoo; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo;  O  word  of  fear, 
Unpteasing  to  a  married  ear! 

does,  to  be  sure,  have  slight  reference  to  the  celibate  vows  of 
Ferdinand  and  his  friends,  vows  sworn  to  and  broken  within  the 
action  of  the  play.  And  the  second  lyric,  following  the  first 
immediately,  sings  the  joys  of  domesticity: 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wail, 

And  Dick,  the  shepherd,  blows  his  nail. 

The  lyric  in  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "Who  is 
Sylvia,"  so  well  known  to  us  in  Schubert's  setting,  has,  indeed,  a 
slightly  closer  connection  with  its  scene  than  tiie  two  just  quoted 
with  the  play  in  which  they  occur.  Sylvia — a  character  in  the 
piece — is  serenaded  in  terms  flatteringly  personal  to  her.  This 
loose  connection  with  plot  and  characters  is  also  found  in  "Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree"  ("As  You  Like  It,"  II,  5),  in  "Will  you  buy 
any  tape"  ("Winter's  Tale,"  IV,  3),  "Sigh  no  more  ladies,  sigh 
no  more"  ("Much  Ado,"  II,  2),  "Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred" 
("Merchant  of  Venice,"  III,  3),  and  "Take,  0  take  those  lips 
away"  ("Measure  for  Measure,"  IV,  1). 

There  is,  however,  no  small  number  of  lyrics  that  have  not 
even  this  loose  connection  with  their  scenes.    "Hark,  hark, 
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the  lark"  ("Cymbeline,"  II,  3),  "O,  Mistress  Mine"  ("Twelfth- 
Night,"  II,  3),  and  "It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass"  ("As  You  Like 
It,"  IV,  a),  these  lyrics,  and  others  that  might  be  listed,  are 
decoration-  pleasant  diversions  in  their  scenes. 

But  when  we  come  to  a  play  which  is  among  the  last,  namely, 
"The  Tempest,"  we  find  a  unity  of  plot  and  lyric  and  musical 
allusion  far  greater  than  in  any  other  play.  "The  Tempest"  al- 
most induces  us  to  believe  that  its  author  sensed  the  possibilities 
of  a  play  in  music — Opera  in  mwrica,  as  the  Italians  called  it. 
Certainly  it  is  a  very  striking  example  of  the  use  of  music  in  a 
play.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  music  been  used  incidentally  in  a  play 
with  greater  cogency  or  more  apt  sugges  liven  ess.  The  atmosphere 
of  mystery  and  magic  is  suffused  with  music: 

The  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  meet  airs,  that  give  delight  ud  hurt  not- 
Somctimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  eara;  and  sometimes  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again.  .  ■  . 

("Tempest."  HI.  2.) 

Light,  whose  source  we  cannot  trace,  is  full  of  mystery:  much 
more  so  music,  since  il  not  only  suggests  the  supernatural,  but 
speaks  to  the  emotions  as  well.  "Singing,"  "Soft  and  solemn 
music,"  are  often  indicated  in  the  stage  directions,  and  Ariel  rides 
continually  on  the  wings  of  song.  Moreover,  there  is  not  a 
lyric  in  the  whole  play  that  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  action 
and  atmosphere.  Ariel,  invisible,  leading  Ferdinand  to  the  part 
of  the  island  which  Prospero  hits  indicated,  £oes  before  him  singing: 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands  (I.  i), 
and  answering  Ferdinand's  mourning  for  his  father,  Ariel  con- 
Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  (I,  8). 
Later,  Ariel  warns  Gonzalo  of  the  plot  against  him,  singing: 
While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Opi-n-rv..]  i-onspi  r:io v 

His  time  doth  take: 
If  of  lite  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware: 
Awake!  awake!  (II,  1.) 

Likewise,  Caliban  carries  on  the  spirit  of  the  scene  and  reveals 
his  own  nature  in  his  drunken  songs: 
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Farewell,  master;  farewell,  farewell. 
No  more  dams  HI  make  far  fish; 
Nor  felch  in  firing 
At  requiring. 

Nor  si'raju;  triTicluTiiig,  nor  wash  dish. 

'Ban,  'Ban,  Ca— Caliban. 

Has  a  new  ro alter— get  a  new  mao.    (II,  4.) 


vn 

Aside  from  this  growing  sense  of  the  unity  of  music  with  the 
drama,  I  cannot  find  that  Shakespeare,  as  a  musician,  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  concerns  of  the  professional  musician  of  his  time. 
As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  his  interest  in  music  was  that  of  on 
observant,  retentive -minded  Elizabethan  gentleman.  His  knowl- 
edge of  music,  phenomenal  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  was  the 
popularly  current  knowledge  of  his  society  and  time. 

I  suspect  that  Emerson's  observation,  that  great  men  confide 
themselves  with  child-like  trust  to  the  genius  of  their  own  age, 
has  been  evoked  by  more  than  one  student  who  has  just  looked 
up  from  on  intensive  study  of  his  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  be- 
longs to  the  ages,  beeause,  for  one  reason,  he  was  so  thoroughly 
child  of  his  own  age.  The  minutite  of  his  age  lie  reflected  in  those 
of  his  works  that  seem  most  nearly  ageless,  and  he  has  escaped 
the  yoke  of  the  temporal  by  a  whole-hearted  absorption  in  the 
temporary.  This  has  all  been  pointed  out  voluminously.  Shake- 
speare's plots,  Shakespeare's  craft,  Shakespeare's  theatre,  Shake- 
speare's language,  and  a  dozen  other  aspects  of  his  art,  have  been 
shown  to  be  superficially  like  that  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
essential  Shakespeare  lies,  it  seems,  somewhere  in  the  use  he  made 
of  stuff,  musical  and  other,  his  generation  put  into  his  hands. 
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By  FREDERICK  H.  HASTENS 
Introduction 

THE  fairytale  of  every  land  and  race  is  a  protest  against  the 
material,  a  denial  of  the  commonplaces  of  existence.  It 
expresses  that  yearning  on  the  part  of  the  human  soul — 
whether  imprisoned  in  a  white,  red,  yellow  or  black  bodily  envelope 
■  for  tin.'  vistas  of  tile  fitntiislii'  ;md  supernatural  opening  out  from 
Keats'  "magic  casements."  And  musical  allusions  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  fairytale,  for  music  is  the  most  imaginative, 
volatile  and  immaterial  of  the  arts.  The  halls  of  the  trolls,  whose 
golden  splendors  are  hidden  within  Norse  mountains;  the  crystal- 
walled  dragon-palaces  beneath  the  China  seas,  nil  those  spreading 
kingdoms  of  fairytale  which  escape  the  limitations  of  finite 
geography,  have  their  music,  a  superlative  of  that  of  ordinary  life. 
And,  since  all  fairytales  hark  back  to  the  primitive  in  mankind,  as 
the  phenomena  of  necromancy  is  their  diurnal  incident,  incantation 
one  of  their  most  accepted  forms  of  action,  the  unreal  and  the 
magical  their  familiar  ambient,  it  would  be  strange  were  music- — ■ 
*l  which  is  of  magic  origin — not  often  instanced  in  various  connec- 
tions in  these  stories  man's  imagination  has  devised  to  voice  dreams 
and  aspirations  discounted  by  materialism. 

In  their  love  for  music  as  well  as  in  the  richness  of  their  litera- 
ture of  fairytale,  myth  and  legend,  the  Chinese  are  surpassed  by 
no  other  race.  The  magic  fiddle  of  German  and  Scandinavian 
fairytale,  is  paralleled  by  the  green  jade  flute  which  the  Princess 
Toys-with-Jewels  (in  the  Chinese  story  of  "The  Fluteplayer") 
plays  in  her  lofty  Phoenix  tower.  And  the  heroines  who  sing  in  the 
fairytales  of  China,  have  voices  every  whit  as  well  trained — ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  Middle  Kingdom  be!  can/o— as  any  we 
may  encounter  in  the  fairytales  of  Ireland,  Hungary,  Italy  or 

The  Jesuit  missionary  Pere  Amiot,  who  was  a  capable  per- 
former on  the  clavecin  and  the  transverse  flute,  who  studied 
Chinese  music  and  talked  w  ith  Chinese  musicians  during  his  long 
stay  in  the  country,  toward  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
[M8J 
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century,  tried  to  charm  them  by  his  performances  of  Rameau's 
U»  Saunagea  and  Its  Cyclopcn,  and  the  most  melodious  flute  com- 
positions from  Blavet's  collection,  but  all  in  vain.  He  was  told 
that 

The  airs  of  our  music  pass  from  the  ear  to  the  heart,  and  from  the 
heart  to  the  soul.  We  feel  and  understand  them:  those  which  you 
have  played  for  us  do  not  produce  this  effect  upon  us.  The  airs  of  our 
ancicut  music  were  quite  another  matter;  it  was  enough  to  heal  them  in 
order  to  be  enraptured. 

The  degeneracy  from  ancient  musical  tradition  to  which  al- 
lusion is  made  in  this  remark  of  an  eighteenth-century  Mongolian 
music-lover  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  We  may 
consider  it  one  of  those  truisms  of  all  contemporaneous  criticism, 
which  regrets  the  glories  of  a  distant  golden  age  whose  perfection 
seems  the  more  perfect  the  farther  it  recedes  into  the  mists  of 
legend  and  myth.  No  doubt  but  what,  even  at  the  period  of  the 
great  Hoang-ti,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  2700  years  B.  C, 
learned  musicologists  of  his  time  shook  their  heads  over  the  decay 
nf  their  art,  mid  sighed  for  good  old  times  even  more  ancient,  before 
the  modernisms  of  their  own  day  bad  tampered  with  tile  heritage  of 
their  ancestors. 

The  standard  of  present-day  Chinese  popular  music,  the 
music  of  the  .streets,  is  musically  as  low  as  our  own,  and  lextuully 
probably  more  objectionable  in  some  respects,  though  it  could  not 
possibly  be  so  in  others.  But  there  is  temple  music,  there  are 
occupational  songs,  and  folk-songs  in  the  truest  seuse.  which — 
especially  in  such  Indo-Chinese  lands  as  Annum  and  Java— arc 
melodically  finite  lovely,  even  to  our  ears,  though  a  rhythmic 
rather  than  a  tonal  harmony,  the  peculiarities  of  oriental  vocal 
tone-prod uet ion,  and  the  exotic  character  lent  by  the  use  of  the 
five-tone  scale  and  bizarre  ins!  rumen  la  f  timhrt-n  foreign  lo  our  ears, 
may  obscure  their  charm.  Then,  too,  with  regard  to  Chinese 
music  as  alluded  to  in  the  fairytale,  we  must  remember  that 
all  fairytale  employs  the  superlative  degree.  Its  jewels  are  larger, 
more  radiant,  than  those  of  actuality,  they  are  endowed  with 
mystic  properties  arid  magic  powers;  its  gold  is  the  gold  of  en- 
chantment, its  springs  are  the  fountains  of  youth,  its  medicines  are 
productive  of  miraculous  cures,  its  birds  are  rots,  its  fishes  human 
heings  who  languish  beneath  a  spell,  its  beasts  are  werewolves  and 
dragons.  It  is  peopled  by  magicians,  king's  sons,  heroes  who 
are  changed  from  beggars  to  possessors  of  untold  wealth  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  by  princesses  of  devastating  beauty,  by  ghouls, 
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vampires,  ghosts,  corpses  that  are  quick,  gods,  fairies  and  phan- 
tasms. Hence  the  music  spoken  of  in  the  Chinese  fairytale  is 
sweeter  than  that  of  ordinary  life.  Just  us  the  fairytale  in  its  most 
diariictcriMii:  moments  is  raised  to  a  plane  of  glamor  and  poesy 
far  above  earthly  levels,  so  its  muMc  approaches  tin'  music  of  thp 
spheres,  lias  »  subtler  charm,  a  more  eloquent  loveliness  than  any 
springing  from  a  purely  mundane  source. 

There  is  a  sad  little  Teuton  fairytale  by  Grimm  called  "The 
Singing  Bone."  It  is  the  tale  of  a  younger  brother  slain  by  his 
senior,  who  buried  the  body  beneath  a  bridge  which  led  over 
a  stream.  Years  afterward  a  shepherd  who  was  driving  his  flock 
across  the  bridge,  saw  a  snow-white  bone  lying  on  the  sand  below, 
and  thought  it  would  make  a  good  mouthpiece,  for  his  horn.  So 
lie  whittled  it  into  shape,  fitted  it  to  his  horn  and  began  to  blow 
the  latter.  No  soooer  had  lie  done  so  than  the  bone  itself  liecan 
to  sing,  to  the  shepherd's  great  astonishment,  and  told  in  its  song 
the  cruel  and  traitorous  details  of  the  murder.  And  again  and 
.iirain.  when  the  shepherd  put  his  lips  to  his  horn,  there  came 
forth  the  song  which  denounced  the  fratricide,  uotil  it  reached  the 
king's  ears,  and  brought  about  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
brother. 

In  essence  there  is  only  one  Wunderhorn,  one  magic  horn  of 
fairytale,  for  all  that  its  mouthpieces,  which  determine  individual 
racial  tone-color  and  quality,  are  many.  Yet  though  it  be  by- 
way of  translation  that  we  come  to  the  Chinese  mouthpiece  which 
(as  "The  Singing  Bone"  is  fitted  to  the  shepherd's  horn  in  Grimm's 
story)  we  here  use  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  place 
occupied  by  music  in  the  fairytales  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  its 
song  is  true  to  its  own  peculiar  racial  self,  and  its  music  not  to  he 
mistaken  for  any  other. 

Music  in  Chinese  Myth 

Music,  like  so  many  other  developments  of  Chinese  civllizu- 
f ion.  has  always  had  something  of  the  immutable  about  it.  It 
was  systematized,  crystalli/n!  in  traditional  forms,  and.  once 
fixed  has  seemingly  been  established  for  all  time.  Chinese  theorists 
still  classify  musical  sound  according  as  it  is  produced  by  means 
of  skin,  stone,  metal,  clay,  wood,  bamboo,  siik  or  gourd;  they  still 
retain  the  picturesque  ancient  names  of  the  five  tones  of  the  scale: 
"The  Emperor,"  "The  Prime  Minister,"  "The  Subject  People," 
".Slate  Affairs"  anil  "The  Picture  of  the  Univer.se."  And  «'(■ 
find  numerous  references  to  the  celestial  origin  of  music  and 
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descriptions  of  the  music  of  the  gods  and  immortals  in  Chinese 
fairytale  and  literature. 

In  the  celestial  realms  of  the  Jade  King,  the  I<ord  of  Heaven, 
above  the  fjrfji t  Four-stpiarc  sea  where  fish  with  golden  Scales 
clove  the  green  waves,  and  in  which  (he  .hide  Kind's  daughters  (of 
whom  the  seventh  is  the  Weaver  Maiden,  who  weaves  the  cloud- 
silk  of  the  skies)  disported  themselves,  "countless  magic  birds  flew 
up  and  down.  singing."  And  we  have  singing  maidens  on  the 
moon  as  well.  An  emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty  once  sat  at  wine 
with  two  sorcerers,  and  when  he  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  the  abode 
of  the  Moon  Fairy,  one  of  them  threw  his  bamboo  wand  into  the 
air,  where  it  straightway  turned  into  a  bridge,  along  which  the 
emperor  and  the  necromancers  made  their  way  to  the  palace  of  the 
Moon  Fairy,  with  all  its  wonders  of  silver  pagoiln  towers  and  crys- 
tal walls.  And  the  Moon  Fairy  called  upon  her  maidens,  and  they 
came  riding  up  on  white  birds,  and  danced  and  sang  beneath  the 
magic  cassia-tree.  And  the  music  of  the  heavens  is  described  most 
poetically  in  the  tale  of  "King  Mu  of  Dschau."  It  seems  that  a 
magician  came  to  the  king  from  out  of  the  West,  one  who  could 
pass  through  fire  and  water,  rise  into  the  air  without  falling,  and 
change  himself  into  a  thousand  different  shapes.  The  king,  who 
had  a  deep  respect  for  necromancy,  treated  him  with  great  honor, 
built  a  lofty  tower  for  him  to  dwell  in,  and  sent  him  the  loveliest  of 
maidens  he  could  find,  clad  in  silks,  adorned  with  jewels  and  scented 
with  fragrant  herbs,  to  fill  the  tower-pa  Lice  and  "sing  the  gongs  of 
the  ancient  kings"  for  the  sorcerer's  pleasure.  And  then,  one  day, 
the  magician  hade  the  king  take  hold  of  his  sleeve,  and  they  rose 
through  the  air  to  the  magician's  palace  in  the  skies. 

It  was  built  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ornamented  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones.  Il  lowered  sihove  rain  Find  clouds,  and  none  could  say 
whereon  it  rested.  To  the  eve  it  had  the  appearance  of  heaped-up 
clouds.  And  what  llie  senses  perceived  was  uHogel  her  deferent  from  the 
111  hills  of  llie  lilllriiLll  world.  It  denied  1  (i  I  lie  liiiifi  Hint  lie  was  Imly 
in  the  midst  of  the  purple  depths  of  the  ethereal  citv.  (Je  harmony  of  the 
hrar.nihj  xpherrs.  where  Great  God  dwelt  himself  .  .  .  the  sounds  which 
rue:,  f e  kind's  confused  ears  lie  was  unahle  ro  urasji. 

Later,  on  another  magic  journey,  the  divine  Queen  Mother 
of  the  West  entertained  King  Mu  at  her  castle  hy  the  jade 
fountains.  She  gave  him  rock  marrow  and  the  fruits  of  the  jade- 
trees  to  eat,  "then  sang  him  a  song  and  taught  him  a  magic 
formula  by  means  of  which  he  could  gain  long  life."  Here  we 
have,  definitely,  an  allusion  to  the  inugie  song,  the  song  of  incan- 
tation, which  we  find  beneficently  used  on  this  occasion;  but  of 
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which  so  many  maleficent  examples  occur  in  the  literature  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  as  veil  as  in  the  modern  tribal 
practice  of  peoples  as  remote  from  each  other  as  are  the  negroes  of 
the  Congo  and  the  North  American  Indians. 

In  the  white-jade  palaces  and  the  peach-gardens  of  im- 
mortality of  Chinese  myth,  there  is  as  much  music  to  be  beard  as  in 
the  golden  streets  and  temples  of  the  Christian  New  Jerusalem; 
the  divine  Xu  Wa,  who  first  instituted  matrimony,  and  also  estab- 
lished the  laws  of  music  (is  she  credited  with  both  accomplish- 
ments because,  theoretically  tit  least,  they  represent  systems  ol 
purest  harmony?),  is,  from  a  Chinese  standpoint,  quite  as  musical 
as  Saint  Cecilia.  And  of  the  Eight  Immortals  who  dwell  in  the 
Chinese  heavens,  at  least  two  are  singers.  One  is  Dschang  Go, 
reputed  to  have  been  a  white  bat  before  he  turned  into  a  human 
being,  and  acquired  the  hidden  knowledge  in  primal  times.  When 
the  Tang  dynasty  first  came  to  the  throne,  Dschang  Go  appeared 
in  various  cities  us  n  venerable  white-bearded  ancient,  "with  a 
bamboo  drum  on  his  back,  riding  on  a  black  mule.  He  beat  the 
drum  and  sang."  Lan  Tsai  Ho,  another  of  the  Immortals,  hung 
about  the  market-places  in  a  torn  blue  gown  and  with  but  a  single 
shoe,  and  sang  a  song  of  the  nothingness  of  life.  And  in  the  story 
of  the  "Priest  of  I.auschnn,"  in  which  a  Taoist  magician,  at  the 
request  of  his  disciples,  compels  the  Moon  Fairy  to  appear,  and 
dance  and  sine  for  them,  "her  voice  was  pure  and  clear  as  a  Bute,  ' 
"Sky  o'  Dawn,"  a  divine  star-god  who  spent  eighteen  years  on 
earth  as  the  confidant  of  a  Chinese  emperor.  ".  .  .  .  could  whistle 
admirably.  Whenever  he  whistled  with  full  tones,  long  drawn 
out,  the  sun-motes  danced  In  his  whistling."  And  there  is  n 
Chinese  fairytale  called  "Help  in  Need,"  in  which  a  semi-divine 
princess,  the  daughter  of  a  Dragon-King,  hard  pressed  by  an  un- 
welcome suitor  of  her  own  immaterial  kind,  appeals  to  a  provin- 
cial governor  for  a  loan  of  the  souls  of  such  of  his  soldiers  who  have 
fallen  in  battle,  to  aid  her  to  withstand  the  hosts  of  her  admirer. 
When  they  cannot  make  head  against  them  under  the  ghostly 
leader  who  commands  them,  the  governor  burns  incense  before  an 
altar,  and  lends  her  the  soul  of  his  best  living  general,  whose  spirit 
is  thereupon  translated  to  the  city  in  which  the  princess  dwell- 
The  princess  bids  him  to  a  banquet  of  honor:  "She  sat  there  erect, 
surrounded  bv  painted  maid-servants  of  incomparable  beauty. 
They  plucked 'the  strings  and  blew  flutes  .  .  .  wine  was  served,  and 
the  meal  was  brought  in  to  the  sound  of  music."  After  he  had 
defeated  her  foes,  the  distinguished  captain's  soul  returned  to  the 
body  which  had  been  lying  inanimate  during  the  period  of  its 
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absence  on  the  couch  in  his  tent  in  camp.  In  the  tale  of  "The 
Outcast  Princess,"  also  of  the  race  of  dragon-beings,  another  ad- 
mirer has  bii  opportunity  of  enjoying  music  of  celestial  origin. 
At  a  festal  banquet  which  is  held  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Sea 
of  Dungting,  to  celebrate  the  destruction  (if  the  villain  (who  in  this 
case  happens  to  be  the  lady's  husband)  Liu  I,  who  eventually 
succeeds  him,  enjoys  a  feast  for  ears  and  eyes. 

Music  and  the  dance  lent  charm  to  the  meal.  A  thousand  war- 
riors with  banners  and  lances  in  their  hands  stepped  forward.  They 
carried  out  a  war  dance.  The  marie  expressed  how  Tsian  Tang  had 
broken  through  the  enemy  rants,  ana"  the  hair  of  the  guest,  as  he  listened,  rose 
in  his  head  with  terror!  Then,  again,  the  sound  of  strings,  flutes  and 
little  golden  bells  was  heard.  Clad  in  red  and  green  silk,  a  thousand 
maidens  danced  around.  The  return  of  the  Princess  was  expressed  in 
tones.  They  sounded  like  a  song,  like  sobbing,  like  sadness  and  lament, 
and  all  who  heard  were  mused  to  tears. 

There  is  indeed  a  sufficiency  of  music  in  the  divine  and  semi- 
divine  abodes  of  the  gods  of  Cathay.  Many,  if  they  formulate 
thoughts  anent  the  music  of  a  biblical  paradise,  might  be  inclined 
to  conceive  it,  vaguely,  as  a  spiritualization  of  the  Ambrosian  or 
Gregorian  chant  (certainly  not  the  type  of  religious  music  repre- 
sented by  the  average  sacred  song  of  the  day),  sung  by  myriads  of 
white-robed  and  white-winged  angels,  assisted  by  all  the  accom- 
panying instruments  which  biblical  statement,  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition and  the  more  profane  imagination  of  the  Renaissance 
painters  have  established  as  belonging  to  the  scene:  the  harp,  the 
trumpet,  the  sistrum,  the  organ,  the  flute,  lute,  violin,  and  even 
the  bass  viol.  Orchestrally  we  would  seem  to  have  an  advantage 
over  the  polytheistic  Mongol,  yet  semi- celestial  and  celestial 
regions  whose  scheme  admit3  of  the  introduction  of  the  pantomime 
and  ballet  in  connection  with  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  which 
allows  the  programmatic  as  well  as  the  absolute  in  tone,  which 
has  the  voice  of  the  phrenix  and  the  chime  effect  of  gulden  bells 
to  lend  variety  to  its  choruses,  might  to  some  seem  preferable, 
musically,  to  those  whose  program  is  an  eternity  of  choral 
laudation. 

Unfortunately  we  have  as  yet  no  authentic  musical  exhibits 
from  either  source  by  means  of  which  to  establish  a  comparison; 
a  musical  ouija-board  might  suggest  possibilities.  Or,  now  that 
the  radio  has  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  spiritism,  why 
should  we  not  listen  (after  Lhe  ultimate  perfection  of  electrical 
wireless  transmission)  to  such  music  as  the  blessed  spirits  may 
make!    A  definite  knowledge  of  what  they  might  have  to  hear 
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through  tin'  ages  of  ages  might  easily  offset  earthly  differences  of 
race,  color  and  creed  in  the  ease  of  (rue  music- lovers,  who  might 
look  on  musical  variety  as  the  spice  of  eternal  as  well  as  mortal 
life.  But  thus  far  we  are  at  a  loss.  That  emperor  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  who  visited  (he  moon,  and  who  there  listened  to  the  song  of 
the  moon  maidens,  ".  .  .  .  had  the  songs  which  lie  had  heard  on  the 
moon  written  down,  and  sung  in  his  pear  garden  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  jasper  flutes,"  But  no  echo  of  them  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  past. 

Two  Onu  Chinese  Musical  Legends 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  proof  of  the  role  played  by  music 
in  Chinese  fairytale  and  legend,  and,  by  induction,  in  Chinese  life 
itself,  is  afforded  by  the  two  colorful  stories  of  "The  Kluteplaycr" 
and  "The  Music  of  Destruction,"  which  we  give  in  full.  In  both 
music  is  the  true  motive,  the  pivotal  point  about  which  the  nar- 
rative turns.  In  "The  Flute-player"  the  tale  and  its  characters 
move  from  terrestrial  to  celestial  regions;  in  "The  Music  of 
Destruction,"  while  spirits  are  involved,  the  earth  remains  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  Flutepiayer 

It  once  happened,  in  days  long  since  past,  that  a  young  daughter  was 
born  to  a  Prince  of  Tsin.  And  when  she  was  born  a  rock  was  brought  to 
the  prince  whirl],  when  it  was  split  open,  disclosed  a  lump  of  green  jade- 
Eitonc.  When  (lie  Utile  delimiter's  firs!  birthday  came  around,  a  (able 
laden  with  a  great  variety  of  gifts,  including  the  precious  jade-stone,  hat! 
been  prepared  for  the  child;  but  the  slonc  w.is  t tit*  only  thing  which  she 
would  take  from  the  table,  end  the  only  thing  with  which  she  would  play. 
And,  since  she  would  not  allow  it  to  leave  her  hands,  she  was  named 
"Toys-wit b-Jcwels  "  As  she  fmv  u;>  she  became  lovelier  in  fare  and  in 
form  than  any  other  maiden,  and  proved  to  be  greatly  gifted.  Since 
sin-  played  beautifully  npiai  I  he  syrinv,  and  understood  how  to  roni'iw 
melodies  without  ever  having  taken  a  lesson,  the  Prince  of  Tsin  had  the 
most  skilled  of  all  liis  artisans  earve  a  svrinx  not  of  the  (ni-ii  jade-stout'. 
When  the  maiden  blew  it.  it  soimdcd  [ike  the  singing  of  t he  phoenix;  and 
therefore  the  prince  honored  and  loved  the  child,  and  hail  a  palace  many 
si urics  in  lieiglit  built,  w  herein  In  guard  her.  This  palace  was  called  the 
I'hrrnix  1'alacc,  and  the  high  tower  which  rose  before  it  was  known  as  tim 
l'ho;nix  Tower.  Wln-n  Tovs-with-Jewels  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  the 
Prince  of  Tsin  thought  of  finding  her  a  husband.  But  Toys-with-Jewels 
entreated  him  and  said:  "l.cl  it  he  oo  oilier  man  but  one  who  knows  how- 
to  blow  the  .syrinx  sweetly,  so  that  his  playing  and  mine  may  sound  to- 
gether. Such  an  one  1  would  take,  but  another  I  should  not  cam  to 
have."  The  prince  had  his  people  seek  everywhere  for  a  player  on  the 
syrinx,  but  without  success. 
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Now  one  day  it  chanced  that  Toys-with-Jewels  was  in  her  palace. 
She  rolled  back  her  curtains  and  saw  the  heavens  were  clear  and  cloudless, 
and  the  moonlight  as  radiant  aa  a  mirror.  She  commanded  her  maids  to 
light  the  incense,  took  up  her  green  jade  syrinx,  and  seated  at  the  window, 
commenced  to  play.  The  lories  of  her  melody  were  so  clear  and  high  that 
it  seemed  as  though  they  must  have  been  beard  in  tile  very  heavens.  A 
faint  breeze  stirred  continuously,  and  suddenly  it  seemed  as  though 
someone  without  were  accompanying  tier  melodies;  now  near,  now  far 
it  sounded,  and  secretly  aroused  Toys-with-Jewels's  astonishment. 
When  she  ceased  blowing,  the  music  of  her  unknown  partner  stopped  as 
well ;  oniy  its  overtones  trembled  for  a  moment  in  soft  echoes  on  the  air. 
Toys-with-Jewels  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  window:  and  a  sadness  as 
though  she  mourned  for  something  she  had  lost  overcame  her.  Thus 
she  stared  out  of  the  window  until  midnight,  when  the  moon  had  cone 
down,  and  the  incense  had  burned  out.  Then  she  laid  the  syrinx,  in  her 
bed  and  reluct antlv  went  to  sleep. 

And  while  she  slept  she  dreamed  that  the  gate  of  the  South-Western 
Heavens  opened  wide,  and  that  a  cloud-radiance  of  live  colors,  glowing  and 
shining  like  the  day,  streamed  forth  from  it.  And  a  handsome  youth, 
with  a  headdress  of  stork  feathers,  came  riding  down  from  the  heavens 
on  a  phoenix,  stood  before  the  Phoenix  Tower  and  said  to  her:  "I  am  the 
spirit  of  the  Taihua  Mountains,  and  am  your  destined  husband.  On  the 
Day  of  Mid-Autumn  we  shall  meet  again."  Then  he  said  not  another 
word;  but  drawing  a  flute  of  some  red  precious  stone  from  the  girdle 
about  his  hips,  leaned  against  the  balcony  and  tiegim  to  play.  Then  the 
bright -colored  phoenix  beat  his  wings  and  danced,  and  the  singing  of  the 
phoenix,  and  the  tones  of  the  flute  sounded  together  in  harmony  through 
all  the  heights  and  depths;  sweetly  their  sound  fell  upon  the  car,  and 
filled  it  with  an  entrancing  echo.  The  soul  and  the  thoughts  of  Toys- 
with-Jewels  becameconfusfd.  "What  is  this  mrhidy  railed r"  she  asked. 
"It  is  the  first  movement  of  the  melody  of  the  Taihau  Mountains," 
replied  the  handsome  youth.  "Is  it  possible  to  learn  it  ?"  again  asked 
Toys  with- -Jewels.  "Are  you  not  already  my  promised  wife?  Why 
should  I  not  be  able  to  teach  it  to  yon?"  said  the  youth.  He  went  to- 
ward her  and  took  her  hand.  This  so  terrified  the  maiden  that  she 
awoke,  her  eyes  still  filled  with  her  dream. 

When  the  day  had  dawned,  she  told  her  dream  to  the  prince,  and  the 
prince  repeated  it  to  his  minister  Mrng  Ming,  and  sent  the  latter  out  to 
the  Tallinn  Moiml  ahis  to  invest  igiili-  the  mailer.  There  n  village  ehh'r 
told  Meng  Minj.'  what  Follows:  "Since  the  middle  of  July  n  strange 
person  has  appear..'!.!  in  this  nnehln^lmod.  lit:  has  woven  a  hut  of  reeds 
for  himself  on  the  sparkliii"  hill  of  stars,  and  lives  there  quite,  ahme. 
Every  day  he  is  accustomed  to  descend  in  order  to  buy  wine  which  he 
drinks  in  solitude.  And  he  plays  his  (lute  without  interruption  until 
evening,  ^  Its  tunes  can  be  heard  thruu.L'hout  the  whole  region.  Who- 

of  us  know." 

Then  Meng  Ming  began  to  climb  the  mountains,  but  when  he  had 
rr-aehed  the  .-pirrklinfi  hill  of  stars,  he  really  saw  a  man  who  wore  a  bead- 
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stone,  his  lips  were  red,  and  the  expression  of  bis  countenance  so  free  and 
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so  celestial];-  happy  that  he  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  world  l>eyond  that 
of  man.  Mcng  Ming  at  once  suspected  that  this  was  anything  but  an 
ordinary  human  being.  He  bowed  and  asked  his  name.  "My  father's 
name  is  Sehao,"  replied  the  youth,  "and  my  given  name  is  Sche.  Who 
arc  you?  And  why  do  you  come  here?"  "I  am  the  minister  of  this 
land,"  replied  Meng  Ming.  "My  lord  and  master  is  about  to  seek  a 
husband  for  his  daughter.  Since  she  blows  the  syrinx  with  great  art, 
he  will  take  none  other  for  son-in-law  but  one  who  is  able  to  play  together 
with  her.  Now  the  prince  had  heard  that  you  were  deeply  versed  in 
music,  and  has  been  thirsting  to  look  upon  you.  Hence  he  sent  me  out 
to  take  you  to  him."  Said  the  youth,  "I  hardly  knew  anything  about 
the  various  tonalities,  and  aside  from  this  negligible  flute-playing  I  have 
no  art.  I  do  not  dare  to  follow  your  command."  "Let  us  geek  my  muster 
I  nether."  replied  Me.ig  Ming,  -and  (hen  nil  will  be  made  clear." 

So  Meng  Ming  took  him  back  with  him  in  his  carriage,  first  made  his 
report,  and  then  led  Schao  Sche  before  the  prince  that  he  might  pay 
homage  to  him.  The  prince  sal  in  the  Ph.enix  Tower,  and  Schao  Sche 
cast  himself  down  before  him  and  said:  "I  am  a  subject  from  the  country- 
side and  from  the  hills,  ant!  an  altogether  ignorant  man.  I  know  nothing 
of  court  ceremonies,  and  beg  that  you  will  treat  me  mercifully  and  for- 
give me."  The  Prince  of  Tsin  studied  Schao  Sche,  and  noticed  the  free 
ami  happy  expression  of  his  countenance,  which  seemed  truly  celestial. 
And  he  took  a  lively  pleasure  in  the  arrival  of  the  stranger,  had  him  seat 
himself  beside  him  and  asked:  "I  hear  that  you  know  how  to  play  the 
flute  admirably.  Can  you  also  blow  the  syrinx?"  "I  can  play  the 
flute,  hut  not  the  syrinx."  replied  Schao  Sche.  "I  had  been  looking  for  a 
man  who  could  play  the  syrinx,  but  the  flute  is  not  the  same  thing." 
Turning  to  Mcng  Ming  he  added.  "He  is  no  partner  for  my  daughter," 
and  commanded,  that  he  be  led  away.  Then  Toys  n-ith- Jewels  sent  a  serv- 
ing maid  to  the  prince  with  Ihe  message:  "Flute  and  syrinx— both  obey 
the  same  law  of  music.  If  your  guest  can  play  the  flute  so  admirably, 
why  not  let  him  show  his  art?" 

The  Prince  of  Tsin  took  her  advice,  and  ordered  Schao  Sche  to  play. 
Schao  Sche  took  up  his  flute,  made  of  a  crimson  precious  stone:  the  jewel 
was  radiant  and  oily,  its  crimson  gleam  was  mirrored  in  the  eyes  of  those 
present.  It  was  truly  a  rare  treasure.  Schao  Sche  played  the  first 
movement :  slowly  a  clear  wind  arose.  At  the  second  movement  colored 
clouds  came  (lying  from  all  four  points  of  the  heavens;  and  when  be 
played  the  third,  white  storks  could  be  seen  dancing  opposite  each  other 
in  the  skies.  Peacocks  sat  in  pairs  in  the  trees,  hundreds  of  birds  of 
different  kinds  accompanied  bis  music  with  the  harmony  of  their  songs, 
until,  after  a  time,  they  dispersed. 

The  Prince  of  Tsin  was  highly  delighted.  In  the  meantime  Toys- 
with- Jewels  had  witnessed  the  whole  miracle  from  behind  a  curtain  and 
said:  "In  truth,  this  is  he  who  ought  to  play  with  me."  The  Prince 
asked  Schao  Sche:  "What  is  the  origin  and  the  difference  between  flute 
aud  svriux?"  "In  the  bediming."  replied  Schao  Sche,  "the  syrinx  was 
invenled.  Hut  (hen  men  found  that  greater  siirsplicilv  was  possible,  ami 
out  of  the  pipe  of  four  reeds  they  made  the  pipe  of  one  reed,  the  flute." 
"And  bow  is  it,"  again  asked  the  Prince  of  Tsin.  "that  you  are  able  to  lure 
the  birds  to  you  by  means  of  your  playing?"    "The  tones  of  ttie  flute 
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resemble  the  song  of  the  phcenix,"  returned  Schao  Sche.  "The  phoenix 
is  tin-  king  u[  sill  tiie  hundreds  of  sprcir.s  of  birds.  Hence  they  nil  believe 
that  the  phcenix  is  singing  and  hasten  up.  Once,  when  the  Emi>eror 
Sun  discovered  the  mode  Schao  Schao,  the  phcenix  himself  appeared. 
And  if  it  is  j hrjss i iilr'  to  lure  the  phicnix  by  menus  (if  music,  why  not  the 
other  birds?"  The  Prince  of  Tsin  noticed  that  the  speaker's  voice  was 
full  and  sonorous,  grew  more  and  more  content,  and  said:  "1  have  a 
favorite  daughter  whose  name  is  Tnys-witk-.lewr-l.-i.  Siie  has  so  great  an 
understanding  of  music  that  I  would  not  willingly  give  her  lo  a  cieaf  man. 
Hence  she  shall  be  your  w  ife."  >chao  Sche's  face  grew  sober,  he  bowed 
a  number  of  times  and  said:  "I  am  a  pea.SEint  Is  ..in',  the  mountains.  How 
might  I  venture  to  enter  into  a  union  with  the  noble  princess?"  "When 
my  daughter  was  but  a  child,"  answered  the  prince,  "she  swore  that  none 
other  than  a  blower  on  the  syrinx  should  be  her  husband.  Vour  flute, 
however,  penetrates  heaven  and  earth  and  conquers  every  living  creature: 
it  is  better  than  the  svrinx.  Then,  too,  my  daughter  imni  dreamed  a 
dream.  This  is  the  Day  of  Mid -Autumn,  and  the  will  of  heaven  is  plain. 
Hence,  do  not  refuse!"  Then  Schao  Sche  cast  himself  on  the  ground  and 
spoke  his  thanks. 

Now  the  prince  wished  his  soothsayer  to  select  an  auspicious  day  for 
the  nuptials.  Jlut  the  soothsayer  said:  "This  is  the  Mid-Autumn  Day, 
no  time  is  more  propitious.  The  moon  shines  full  in  the  heavens,  and 
all  men  on  earth  breathe  joyfully."  So  the  prince  at  once  had  a  bath 
prepared,  and  had  Schao  Sche  led  to  it,  that  he  might  cleanse  himself. 
And  when  he  had  changed  his  garments  he  was  taken  to  the  Phoenix 
Castle,  where  he  was  united  with  Toys-with  Jewels.  The  following  day 
the  Prince  appointed  Schao  Sche  a  mandarin;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
his  duties,  for  all  his  official  rntik,  ami  spent,  all  his  time  in  the  Plui-uix 
Castle.  He  ate  no  cooked  food  and  only-  from  time  to  time,  drank  a 
few  goblets  of  wine.  Toys -with- Jewels  learned  from  him  his  secret  of 
breathing,  so  that  in  the  end  she  too  was  able  to  live  without  food.  In 
addition  he  taught  her  a  melody  by  means  of  which  one  could  lure  the 

Half  a  year  had  gone  by  when,  one  night,  the  pair  were  playing 
together  in  the  moonlight.  Suddenly  there  appeared  a  violet-colored 
phoenix,  who  stationed  himself  to  the  left  of  the  Phoenix  Tower,  and  a 
crimson  dragon,  who  uncoiled  himself  at  its  right.  Then  Schno-Sche 
said:  "In  the  uP!>cr  world  I  was  a  spirit.  Then  the  Ruler  of  the  Heavens 
sent  inc  down,  when  the  books  of  history  had  become  disordered,  so  that 
I  might  order  them.  Thus,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Djon  Sehllan-Wang  on  earth.  1  was  born  as  a  son  into  Ike  family 
Schao.  Up  to  the  death  of  Schuan-Wang,  the  historiographers  were 
incapable.  But  I  arranged  the  books  of  history  from  the  beginning  to  the 
enil  of  the  period  anil  onh'red  Ihi'iri,  so  Ihnl  they  mi-h!.  be  etml  inucd. 
And  because  of  my  labors  with  the  history  books  the  people  called  mc 
Schao  Sche.  flul  all  Ibis  happened  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Ruler  of  the  Heavens  commanded  me  to  rule  in  the  Hua  Hills  as  a 
mountain  spirit.  Yet,  since  this  marriage  with  you  was  already  pre- 
destined, he  brought  us  together  by  means  of  the  (ones  of  the  flute. 
Now,  however,  we  may  no  longer  remain  here  on  earth,  for  dragon  and 
pluelik  have  rami  Lo  bear  us  away.     We  must  depart. 
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Toys-wit  h-.Jcwels  first  wished  la  did  her  father  farewell;  but  Sciiao 
Schc  said:  "No,  those  who  wish  to  become  spirits  must  turn  away  then- 
thoughts  from  all  tiiiit  is  earthly.  How  could  yoe.  then  sill!  cling  to  :t 
relative?"  So  Schao  Scho  mounted  the  crimson  dragon  and  Toys-with- 
Jewets  the  violet  pliLeiiis,  and  they  rode  away  from  the  I'heenii  Tower 
through  the  clouds.  And  thai  same  night  the  phcenix  was  heard  to  sing 
in  the  mountains  of  Taihua. 

When  the  maid  of  the  princess  reported  what  had  happened  to  the 
Prince  of  Tsin  the  following  morning,  he  first  lost  all  power  of  speech. 
And  at  last  be  wailed:  "So  it  is  true  that  such  happenings  as  this,  with 
spirits  and  geniea,  really  take  place?  If  a  dragon  or  phceitix  were  to 
come  this  moment  to  tarry  me  off,  I  would  leave  my  land  with  as  little 
regret  as  1  would  fling  away  an  old  shoe."  He  sent  out  many  men  into  tbe 
Taihua  Mountains  to  look  for  the  two  musicians.  But  they  had  dis- 
appeared for  good  and  all,  and  were  never  seen  or  heard  of  again. 

In  essence  the  story  of  "The  Flutcplayer"  is  a  prose  hymn  in 
praise  of  music:  in  the  guise  of  a  fairy  talc  or  legend,  it  emphasizes 
the  truth  of  the  divinity  of  music,  its  powers  to  raise  tiie  soul  from 
mundane  lev. -Is  In  celestial  altit iidt'S  of  bliss.  Is  there,  in  any 
fairytale  literature,  a  more  lovely  development  of  the  thought  in 
story-form?  If  "The  Flulepluyer,"  however,  dwells  on  the  magic 
power  of  harmonious  sound,  its  ability  to  transfigure  man  and 
control  the  winds  and  birds,  in  "The  Music  of  Destruction" 
another  phase  of  its  compelling  influence  is  described,  one  more 
sinister,  evoking  tempests  in  place  of  rose-colored  clouds. 


The  Music  op  Destruction 

In  the  days  when  Ling  Kung  had  but  just  been  crowned  Prince  of 
We.  he  undertook  a  journey  to  pay  liis  neighbor.  I'rince  1'in;:  Kun«  of 
Djii)  !i  visit.  For  (he  latter  had  caused  to  lie  erected  so  magnificent  a 
palace  that  the  princes  of  every  land  visited  him  to  wish  him  joy.  The 
name  of  the  palace  was  Se  K'i.  Xow  when  Lieu  iCiin i-  in  the  course  of  his 
journey  reached  the  Pu  river,  he  took  quarters  for  the  night  in  an  inn. 
Yet  he  was  onahle  to  sleen,  alt  hn'..j:h  il  was  in  I  lie  middle  of  the  night,  for 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  hear  the  tones  of  a  zither.  He  Hung  a 
mantle  about  him,  sat  up  in  bed,  and  leaning  against  his  pillows,  listened 
intently.  The  sounds  were  very  faint,  and  yet  clearly  to  be  distinguished. 
Never  had  he  heard  the  like:  it  was  a  mode  to  which  mortal  ears  had 
never  before  listened.  He  questioned  his  suite,  but  one  and  all  declared 
that  they  had  heard  nothing. 

Ling  Kung  was  used  to  music  and  loved  if.  It  chanced  that  he  had 
a  courl  musician,  Kuan  by  name,  who  was  gifted  in  the  finding  of  new 
modes  and  tonalities,  and  who  knew-  how  to  compose  the  melody  of  the 
four  st  nsons.  so  that,  reallv  seemed  to  be  spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter, 
according  as  lie  played.  Therefore  Ling  Kong  vvns  very  food  of  him.  and 
took  him  along  with  him  wherever  lie  went,  and  wherever  lie  slaved. 
And  now  he  sent  his  retinue  to  call  Kuan:  Kuan  came.    The  song  that 
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tbe  Prince  had  heard  had  not  as  yet  ended.  "Do  you  hear  it?"  asked 
Ling  Kong,  "it  sounds  like  the  music  of  the  evil  spirils!"  Kuan  listened 
intently,  and  ufter  a  time  the  sounds  censed.  "1  have  noted  it  in  my 
memory  in  a  general  way."  said  Kuan,  "but  it  will  take  another  nighl 
before  I  can  write  it  down."  So  Ling  Kung  remained  another  night  in 
the  same  spot.  At  midnight  the  song  of  r tit-  /.itlirr  (.nee  more  arose. 
Then  the  court  musician  took  his  own  zither  and  practiced,  until  at  hist  he 
had  alisnrhed  all  the  l>eauties  of  the  song  he  had  heard. 

Now  when  they  arrived  in  Djin,  Had  paid  their  Imam  fir-  ami  respeel  s, 
and  the  ceremonies  were  over,  Ping  Kung  had  a  festival  banquet  pre- 
pared on  the  Se-Ti  terrace.  Wine  had  already  flowed  freely  when  I'ing 
Kung  said:  "Long  afro  1  was  [old  that  you  had  a  musician  in  Wo,  by  the 
name  of  Kuan,  wim  was  gifted  in  the  discovery  of  new  modes  and  ton- 
alities. Is  lie  not  here  to-day?"  "lie  is  iti  the  cellar-room  beneath  the 
terrace,"  replied  Ling  Kung.  "Then  I  beg  that  you  will  have  him  tailed 
for  my  sake,"  answered  Ting  Kung.  Ling  Kung  called  and  Kuan  came 
up  on  the  terrace.  At  the  same  time  Ping  Kung  had  his  own  court 
musician,  Kuang,  sent  for,  and  since  he  was  blind  he  was  led  up  the  ter- 
race steps.  The  two  flung  themselves  down  at  the  head  of  the  slairrasc 
and  greeted  the  two  princes.  Then  Ping  Kung  asked:  "Tell  me,  Kuan, 
what  new  modes  are  current  nowadays?"  Kuan  replied:  "On  the  way 
hither  I  heard  somel hirii!  altogether  new.    1  should  be  glad  to  have  a 

At  once  I'ing  Kung  commanded  ids  retinue  to  set  up  a  table,  and  to 
bring  the  old  zither  made  of  the  wood  of  the  Indian  gum-tree,  and  lay  it 
down  before  Kuan.  First  Kuan  tuned  the  seven  strings,  and  then  began 
to  move  bis  fingers  and  play.  And  after  he  had  heard  no  more  than  a 
few  tones.  I'ing  Kung  began  to  praise  tin-  melody.  Yet  Kuan  had  nol 
even  finished  the  iirst  half  before  (be  blind  musician  Kuaiir;  laid  bis  band 
on  the  zither,  and  said:  "This  melody  of  the  downfall  and  destruction 
of  the  empire  is  one  you  should  mil  play!  St  sip  playing  il '."  "Win. I  do 
you  mean  by  this  saving?"  inquired  1'ing  Kung.  And  Kuang  answered: 
"When  the  cycle  of  the  preceding  dynasty  was  nearing  its  close,  a  mu- 
sician by  the  name  of  Viang  invented  a  mode  which  bears  the  name  of 
mane.  This  is  that  mode.  The  Emperor  Djou  heard  it.  and  it  made 
him  forget  all  his  weariness.  Yet  soon  after  lie  was  dethroned  by  the 
Prince  Wn  Wimp,  whereupon  the  musician  Yiang  fled  with  his  zither  to 
the  East,  and  leaped  into  the  Pu  river.  Now  when  it  chances  that  one 
who  loves  music  passes  the  spot,  this  melody  sounds  up  from  the  water. 
If  Kuan  has  beard  it  on  his  way.  it  could  only  have  been  by  the  Pu  river." 

Ling  Kung  was  secretly  -urjirised  at  I  be  !  rclh  of  this  speech.  I'ing 
Kung,  however,  asked:  "What  harm  is  there  if  this  song  of  a  dethroned 
dynasty  be  played?"  "Djou  lost  his  empire  through  sensual  imisic. 
This  if  a  melody  of  misfortune,  and  should  not  he  played."  "Hut  1  am 
fond  of  new  music,"  cried  Ping  Kung.  "Kuan  shall  play  the  song  for  me 
to  its  end!"  Ho  Kuan  once  more  timed  the  si  rings,  and  in  his  play  he 
pictured  all  the  condition,  of  the  soul  between  immohilitv  and  move  men!. 
It  sounded  like  talking  and  weaping.  Ping  Kung.  in  glad  excitement, 
asked  Kuanu:  "What  is  this  mode  railed ?"  "It  is  called  7".!i"iJ  ScAonj," 
replied  Kiinng.  "Tsi>ig  Stilting  is  probably  the  saddest  mode  of  them 
all,"  said  Ping  Kung.    "Tting  Schang  is  sad.  indeed."  replied  Killing, 
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"yet  still  more  sad  is  the  mode  Tting  Tu."  Then  Ping  Kung  asked: 
"Can  I  Dot  hear  Tiing  Tut"  "Impossible."  Kuang  at  once  answered. 
"If  former  rulers  heard  it.  It  was  Iwcau&e  they  were  virluous  and  upright 
men.  In  those  days  rulers  have  but  lit  tit?  virtue,  and  they  may  um  hear 
this  tonality."  "But  I  am  passionately  fond  of  new  music,"  cried  Ping 
Kung.    "Do  not  dare  to  refuse  me  this!" 

So  Kuang  had  no  choice  hut  to  take  up  the  lither  and  play.  No 
sooner  had  he  finished  the  lir.-t  movement,  than  a  swarm  of  black 
storks  came  flying  from  the  South,  and  gathered  upon  the  gates  and 
beams  of  the  palace.  They  could  lie  counted — eight  pair.  Kuang  went 
on  playing.  Then  all  the  storks  flapped  their  wings  and  sang.  They 
settled  down  in  rows  on  the  sicps  of  I  lie  terrace,  and  stood  eight  on  cither 
side.  Kuang  played  the  third  movement:  the  storks  stretched  their 
necks.  Hupped  ;heir  wing.,,  .ung  and  daneed.  The  mclodv  resounded  to 
to  the  very  heavens,  and  to  the  Silver  liivcr  ;  Milk>  Wayj,  I'iug  Kung 
clapped  his  hands  in  the  excess  tit  ills  delight,  all  the  crondcd  festival 
tables  swelled  with  pleasure,  and  above  and  below  the  terrace  all  the 
spectators  leaped  about  admiring  the  marvel.  Ping  Kung  with  his  own 
princely  hand  seized  a  beaker  of  white  jade-stone,  filled  with  the  cost- 
liest wine  and  handed  it  to  Kuang,  who  emptied  it.  Then  Ping  Kung 
sighed  and  said:  "We  can  go  as  far  as  Taing  Tst,  hut  there  is  nothing 
higher."  "There  is  something  higher,"  answered  Kuang,  "and  it  is  the 
tonality  of  Taing  Kiao."  A  profound  terror  passed  through  Ping  Kung. 
"If  there  lie  aught  higher  than  Taing  Tse,  then  whv  do  von  not  let  me 
hear  it?"  "Tting  Kiao,"  said  Kuang,  "cannot  be  compared  with  Tting 
Tte.  I  dare  not  play  it.  Once,  in  the  grey  primal  days,  the  Emperor 
Huang  To  gathered  together  the  demons  and  spirits  on  the  Taishan 
Mountain.  He  drove  there  in  his  elephant- wagon,  to  which  crocodiles 
and  dragons  were  harnessed.  The  paladin  I'i-l-'atig  sat  liv  his  side, 
the  paladin  Tse-Yu  went  before  him.  The  l'rincc  ol  the  Winds  swept  t  he 
dust  from  his  way,  the  Rainman  moistened  the  roads  for  him,  tigers  and 
wolves  preceded  him  and  demons  and  spirits  followed  after.  Monstrous 
serpents  lay  in  the  path,  and  phrenixes  covered  the  skies.  And  there  a 
great  gathering  of  the  demons  and  spirits  invented  the  Tting  Kiao  mode. 
Since  that  time  the  virtue  of  princes  has  decreased.  They  are  no  longer 
able  to  hold  the  spirits  and  demons  in  subjection,  and  the  empire  of 
mortals  is  entirely  cut  off  from  that  of  the  spirits,  Now,  when  this 
tonality  is  played,  I  lie  demons  :;nd  spirits  grit  her  once  more,  evil  and 
misfortune  comes  of  it.  and  good  fortune  disappears."  Hut  l'iu>T  Kim- 
cried:  "Since  1  am  as  old  an  I  am,  (  will,  for  once,  hear  the  Tiling  Kioa 
mode!  And  if  it  were  my  death,  still  I  should  not  regret  it'"  Kuang 
obstinately  refused  lo  play,  but  Ping  Kung  leaped  up  and  forced  him  to 

So  Kuang  was  no  longer  able  to  withstand  him,  and  again  took  up 
the  zither  rind  played.  At  the  first  movement,  black  clouds  came  up  out 
of  the  western  skies,  at  the  second  a  sudden  tempest  arose,  lore  down  the 
curtains  and  swept  the  goblets  and  dishes  from  the  tables.  Roof-tiles 
flew  through  (he  air,  tin-  pillars  on  tin-  terrace  burst  asunder.  Then 

there  resounded  a  swift  thunderbolt  and  a  crash.  A  tremendous  rain 
poured  down  and  flooded  the  terrace  beneath  several  feet  of  water. 
The  inundation  spread  lo  the  interior  of  the  terrace,  and  the  retinue  of 
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the  princes  fled  in  terror.  Ping  Kung  ant!  Ling  Kung  timidly  hid  them- 
selves behind  the  door  of  a  near-by  room.  Finally  Iht  li  mpt  st  and  rain 
stopped,  the  retinues  once  more  reassembled  and  supported  the  two 
princes  when  they  stepped  out  on  the  terrace.  That  very  same  night, 
however,  Ping  Kung  was  overtaken  by  a  great  fear,  his  heart  began  to 
beat  violently,  be  became  ill,  his  llmufjil*  ervn  ermfiised.  his  will-power 
paralyzed,  and  not  long  after  death  overwhelmed  him. 

The  antiquity  of  these  tales  is  more  or  less  proven  by  the  in- 
struments used  in  them.  The  fact  that  the  flute  played  by  the 
princess's  lover  in  "The  Fluteplayer"  is  made  of  a  "red  precious 
stone,"  shows  that  the  instrument  is  a  Hsiao  made  in  the  olden 
days,  when  flutes  were  carved  from  copper,  marble  and  semi- 
precious stones  in  the  belief  that  they  were  leas  liable  to  be  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature  than  the  wood,  bamboo,  of  which 
they  are  now  made.  The  same  applies  to  the  syrinx  of  the  prin- 
cess, which  must  have  been  one  of  the  instruments  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Emperor  Shun — the  P'ui-lixiito,  a  collection 
of  Pandean  pipes,  ten  tubes  gradually  decreasing  in  length  and 
roughly  tied  together  with  silk  cord.  In  view  of  the  details  of 
this  story,  and  that  of  "The  Fluteplayer,"  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
this  P'ai-hsiao  is  peculiarly  associated  with  that  legendary  bird  the 
Feng-hvang  or  Phccnix,  the  sounds  emitted  by  it  being  supposed  to 
represent  bis  voice,  and,  as  the  instrument  now  appears,  in  a 
carved  and  umameiitt'd  frame,  it.s original  ten  tubes  increased  tusix- 
teen  in  number,  its  frame  is  shaped  to  typify  the  mythical  bird  with 
wings  outspread.  The  "old  zither  made  of  the  wood  of  the  Indian 
gum-tree"  in  the  tale  of  "The  Music  of  Destruction,"  is  probably 
the  Ch-in,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Chinese  stringed  instruments, 
and  one  which  has  been  called  "the  most  poetic  of  all."  This 
tale,  like  its  companion,  is  supposed  to  hark  back  to  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century,  and  the  fact  that  the  musician  "tuned  the 
seven  strings,"  shows  that  innovation  bad  already  played  its  part  in 
changing  bis  instrument;  for  when  Fu  Hsi  first  invented  the 
Ch-in  in  the  dim  past,  in  order  that  its  music  might  "check  the 
evil  passions,  rectify  the  heart  and  guide  the  actions  of  the  body" 
(quite  a  program  for  a  zither!),  it  could  boast  of  no  more  than  five 
strings.  Most  interesting,  in  connection  with  these  ancient  in- 
strumental forms,  is  the  support  lent  by  the  story  of  "The  Music 
of  Destruction"  to  Combarieu's  theory  of  the  magic  associations 
of  all  early  music,  and  music's  supposed  power  to  call  up  demons 
and  bring  about  convulsions  of  nature.  This  again,  however,  is 
simply  an  obverse  expression  of  the  Chinese  belief  that  music  is  the 
"expression  of  the  perfect  harmony  existing  between  heaven,  and 
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earth  and  man";  that  is,  of  course,  music  in  its  purest  and  divincst 
sense.  As  the  greater  includes  the  less,  this  presupposes,  as 
the  story  shows,  a  music  of  evil,  which  if  played,  evokes  malignant 
demoniac  forces,  and  lays  a  curse  upon  those  who  hear  it. 

Further  .Musical  Echoes  from  the  Pages  op  Chinese 
Fairytale 

If  we  take  up  a  rather  unique  volume  of  Chinese  fairytales, 
"The  Chinese  Fairy  Book,"'  one  to  which  we  have  already  had 
recourse  in  our  considerations,  unci  whose  fascinating  diversity  of 
content  and  quaint  noetic  flavor  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
;in  American  reader,  ami  I  urn  its  pa>:es,  music  (.'('hues  and  re- 
echoes in  the  text  as  we  progress.  In  the  story  of  "Old  Dschang," 
in  which  a  disembodied  spirit  weds  the  daughter  of  a  mortal,  and 
bears  her  away  with  him  to  a  secret  vale  where  their  days  pass  in 
blessed  content  and  happiness,  we  find  musical  allusions  which 
fall  gratefully  on  the  ear,  and  unite  with  vivid  bits  of  scenic 
description  in  creating  a  picture  of  colorful  charm.  It  is  the 
brother  of  Old  Dschang 's  wife  who  has  come  to  visit  her  and  catches 

Before  the  village  there  flowed  a  deep  brook  of  clear,  blue  water. 
Willi  Lis  goiile  'Tossed  a  briilj;e  of  slime  which  leil  them  to  the  gate. 
Here  trees  and  flowers  were  mingled  in  colorful  profusion.  Peacocks  and 
cranes  (lew  aljmil,  and  from  the  distance  sounded  the  music  of  flute  and 
strings.  Pure  lone.i  rose  to  the  skies.  A  messenger  in  a  purple  gown 
received  the  guest  at  the  gate,  and  led  him  into  a  hall,  magniliccnt  hevonii 
measure.    Eiotic  perfumes  filled  the  air.  and  little  bells  of  pearl  were 

Later,  when  the  spirit  brother-in-law,  his  wife  and  mother  take  a 
little  outing,  riding  through  the  air  on  phtenixes  and  cranes, 
"colored  clouds  rose  in  the  courtyard  and  a  delightful  music 
sounded  forth."  And  even  Du  Dsi  Tschun,  a  profligate  who  pro- 
ceeds to  run  through  one  fortune  after  another,  as  soon  as  his 
magician  benefactor  bestows  it  upon  him,  in  the  tale  of  "The 
Kindly  Magician,"  at  least  shows  musical  good  taste,  since  "he 
always  surrounded  himself  with  singing-girls,"  though  the  state- 
ment must  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  in  China  the  singing-girl 
docs  not  invariably  rely  upon  her  eoix  dc  tele  alone  to  charm  the 
susceptible  heart. 

To  turn  to  worthier  music-lovers,  we  have  the  "art"  fairy- 
tale of  "The  Flower-Elves,"  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  poetic  of 
■Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 
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all  Chinese  nature  Fairytales.  In  it  the  twelve  lovely  maidens 
who  are  the  incorporations  of  the  peach,  the  flowering  prune,  and 
other  young  trees  of  the  lonely  scholar's  garden,  and  who  are 
hospitably  entreated  by  him  at  a  little  nocturnal  banquet,  mingle 
the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  they  symbolize  with  music. 

The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  the  flowers  exhaled  intoxicating 
odors.  After  they  had  partaken  of  food  and  drink  the  maids  rose, 
danced  and  sang.  Swwtlv  the  sii-iml  of  tiieir  suiiiirri;  echoed  tlrneich 
the  falling  gloam,  and  their  dance  was  like  that  of  the  butterflies  flutter- 
ing about  the  flowers.  The  scholar  wits  so  overpowered  will'  deli;;lit 
that  he  no  longer  knew  whether  he  were  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

In  the  tale  of  "The  King  of  the  Ants,"  a  charming  Lilliputian 
fancy,  in  which  a  host  of  little  ant-men  in  every  respect  minuscules 
of  human  kind,  invade  a  scholar's  study  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  king  with  court  and  retinue,  music  is  not  for- 
gotten, for  all  that  its  strain  is  an  attenuate  one.  Tents  are  put  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  saucer  which  holds  the  scholar's  purple  writing- 
ink,  and  a  banquet  is  prepared. 

A  great  unrulier  of  guests  sal  down  to  table.  NTusiciiOis  am!  diincers 
stood  ready  [in  ancient  Chinese  music,  as  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  sweet 
sound  played  a  prime  part  as  a  regulator  of  the  movements  of  the  dance]. 
There  was  a  hriidit  confusion  of  mingled  garments  ol  purple  anil  scarlet, 
crimson  and  green.  Pipes  and  flutes,  fiddles  and  cymbals  sounded,  and 
the  dancers  moved  in  the  dance.  The  music  was  very  faint,  yet  its 
melodies  could  be  clearly  distinguished. 

Here  the  "pipe.."  and  "flutes"  mentioned  are  probably  the  P'ai- 
ksiao  and  Hsiao  already  described.  The  "fiddle"  is  the  Chinese 
violin,  the  Hu-ch'in,  with  a  hollow  cyndrieal  body  whose  upper  end 
is  covered  with  a  snake  skin  while  the  lower  remains  open.  It 
has  four  silk  strings,  and  the  bow  passes  between  the  strings  in 
playing,  which  (rails  for  quite  a  special  technique.  There  is  alno 
a  two-strin^cd  Chinese  violin,  the  Erk-hsieii,  but  this  is  principally 
affected  by  the  lower  classes,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that 
royalty — which  in  every  age  and  clime  has  favored  the  best  in  its 
court  music — would  do  the  same  in  the  ant  kingdoms  of  fairytale, 
and  that  hence  the  Bu-ek'in  was  the  instrument  used.  The 
cymbals,  or  I'd.  supposed  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  arc  made  on  the 
principle  of  cymbals  the  world  over. 

In  the  tale  of  the  wise  man  D.seliaiig  I.ianj;.  who  ate  no  food, 
concentrated  in  spirit,  and  frequented  the  society  of  the  four 
whiteboards  of  the  Shung  mountain  until,  at  will,  he  loosed  his 
soul  from  his  body  and  became  one  of  the  immortals,  we  hear  of  a 
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Chinese  equivalent  of  the  angelic  cherub.  Dschang  Liang  once 
met  two  boys  who  were  singing  and  dancing: 

Green  the  garments  you  should  wear, 
If  to  heaven's  gate  you'd  fare. 
There  the  Golden  Mother  meet, 
Bow  before  the  Wood  Lord's  feet! 

When  Dschang  Liang  heard  this  he  l>owe<l  More  the  youths  and  said  to 
his  friends:  "Those  arc  angel  children  of  the  King  Father  of  the  East. 
The  Golden  Mother  is  the  Queen  of  the  West.  The  Lord  of  Wood  is  the 
King  Father  of  the  East.  They  are  the  two  primal  powers,  the  parents  of 
all  that  is  male  and  female,  the  root  and  fountain  of  heaven  and  earth, 
to  whom  all  that  has  life  is  indebted  for  its  creation  and  nourishment. 
The  Lord  of  Wood  is  the  master  of  all  male  saints;  the  Golden  Mother  is 
the  mistress  of  all  female  saints.  Whoever  would  gain  immortality 
must  first  greet  the  Golden  Mother,  and  then  bow  before  the  King  Father. 
Then  he  may  rise  to  the  three  1'urc  Ones  and  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
Highest.  The  mng  of  the  angel  children  shows  the  manner  in  which 
hidden  knowledge  may  be  acquired. 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  intimate  association  of 
music  with  the  <  'hinese  spiritual  world,  either  for  good  or  for  bad, 
in  this  case  the  former. 

The  fairytale  of  "Old  Dragonbeard"  introduces  another  in- 
stance of  banquet  music,  for  a  festival,  a  banquet  without  music, 
seems  an  unheard-of  thing  in  Chinese  actual  life  as  well  as  in  its 
fairytale. 

Flagons  and  dishes  and  all  the  utensils  were  made  of  gold  and  jade,  and 
ornamented  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Two  companies  of  girl 
musicians  blew  alternately  upon  flutes  and  chalumeaus  [the  Chinese 
shepherd  pipe,  Ck'<ang-li\.  They  sang  and  danced,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
visitors  that  they  had  been  transported  to  the  palace  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Moon.  The  rainbow  garments  fluttered,  and  the  dancing  girls  were 
beautiful  beyond  nil  (he  lit  ty  of  earth. 

In  the  talc  of  "The  Golden  Canister."  we  find  a  musical 
allusion  of  some  subtlety.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  feudal  age  in  China,  of 
a  certain  Count  of  Ludschou  who 

had  a  slave-girl  who  could  play  the  lute  admirably  .  .  .  Once  there  was  a 
great  feast  held  in  the  camp.  Said  the  stave-girl:  "The  large  kettledrum 
.sounds  so  sad  lo-tlny;  some  misfortune  oiosl  sorely  have  happened  to  Ihc 
kettledrumnicr!"  The  count  sent  for  the  kcttlcdrummcr  and  questioned 
him.  "My  wife  has  died,"  lie  replied,  "yet  I  did  not  venture  to  ask  for 
leave  of  abwucc.  Tha!  is  why.  m  spite  of  me,  my  kettledrum  sounded  so 
sad."    The  count,  allowed  him  to  i;o  home. 
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The  esteem  in  which  the  lute-player  and  lute-music  were 
held  is  shown  by  the  poem  by  Po-Chu-I  (A.D.  778-818),  which 
Herbert  A.  Giles  has  Englished  in  prose.  It  is  not  a  fairytale, 
but  is  bo  essentially  musical  and  charming  that  we  cannot 
forbear  presenting  it. 

By  night,  at  the  riverside,  adieus  were  spoken:  beneath  the  maple's 
flowerlike  leaves,  blooming  amid  autumnal  decay.  Host  had  dis- 
mounted to  speed  the  parting  guest,  already  aboard  his  boat.  Then  a 
stirrup-cup  weot  round,  but  no  flute,  no  guitar  was  heard.  And  so.  ere 
the  heart  was  warmed  with  wine,  came  words  of  cold  farewell  beneath  the 
bright  moon,  glittering  over  the  bosom  of  the  broad  stream  ....  when 
suddenly  across  the  water  a  lute  broke  forth  into  sound.  Host  forgot  to 
go,  guest  lingered  on,  wondering  whence  the  music,  and  asking  who  the 
performer  might  lie.  At  this  all  was  hushed,  but  no  answer  given.  A 
boat  approached,  and  the  musician  was  invited  to  join  the  party.  Cups 
were  refilled,  lamps  trimmed  a^ain,  ami  preparal  ions  fur  festivity  renewed. 
At  length,  after  much  pressing,  she  came  forth,  hiding  her  face  behind  her 
lute;  and  twice  or  thrift'  sweeping  tlie  strings,  betrayed  emotion  ere  her 
aong  was  sung.  Then  every  note  she  struck  swelled  with  pathos  deep 
and  strong,  as  though  telling  the  tale  of  a  wrecked  and  hopeless  life, 
while  with  bent  head  and  rapid  finder  she  poured  forth  her  soul  in  melody. 
Now  softly,  now  slowly,  her  plectrum  sped  to  and  fro;  now  this  air  now 
that;  loudly,  with  the  crash  of  falling  rain;  softly,  aa  the  murmur  of 
whispered  words;  now  loud  and  soft  together,  like  the  patter  of  pearls  and 
pearfets  dropping  upon  a  marble  dish.  Or  liquid,  like  the  warbling  of 
the  mango-bird  in  the  bush;  trickling,  like  the  streamlet  on  its  down- 
ward course.  And  then,  like  the  torrent,  stilled  by  the  grip  of  frost,  so 
for  a  moment  was  the  music  lulled,  in  a  passion  too  deep  for  sound. 
Then,  as  bursts  the  water  from  the  broken  vase,  as  clash  the  arms  upon 
the  mailed  horseman,  so  fell  (he  plectrum  once  more  upon  the  strings 
with  a  slash  like  the  rent  of  silk. 

Silence  on  all  sides:  not  a  sound  stirred  the  air.  The  autumn  moon 
shone  silver  athwart  the  tide,  as  with  a  sigh  the  musician  thrust  her 
plectrum  beneath  the  strings  and  quietly  prepared  to  leave.  "My 
childhood."  said  she.  "was  spent  at  the  capital,  in  my  home  near  the  hills. 
At  thirteen.  J  learnt  tec  guitar,  rail  my  name  was  enrolled  among  the 
primal  of  the  day.  The  maestro  himself  acknowledged  my  skill:  the 
most  beauteous  women  envied  my  lovely  face.  The  youths  of  the  neigh- 
borhood vied  with  each  other  to  do  me  honor:  a  single  song  brought  me 
I  know  not  how  many  costly  bales.  Golden  ornaments  and  silver  pins 
were  smashed,  blood -red  skirls  of  silt:  were,  stained  with  wine,  in  oft-times 
echoing  applause.  And  so  I  laughed  on  from  year  to  year,  while  the 
spring  breeze  and  autumn  moon  swept  over  my  careless  head. 

■Then  my  brother  went  away  to  the  wars:  my  mother  died.  Nights 
passed  and  mornings  crime ;  mill  wilh  them  my  liemii.y  began  to  fade. 
My  doors  no  longer  thronged;  but  few  cavaliers  remained.  So  I  took  a 
husband  and  became  a  trader's  wife.  He  was  all  for  gain,  and  little 
recked  of  separation  from  me.  Lust  month  he  went  off  to  buy  tea,  and 
I  remained  behind,  to  wander  in  my  lonely  boat  on  moon-lit  nights  over 
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the  told  wave  thinking  of  the  >] days  time  by,  my  reddened  oi-s 
tcllingof  tearful  dreams." 

The  sweet  melody  of  the  lute  had  already  mm-ed  my  soul  to  |.ily, 
and  now  these  words  pierced  me  to  the  heart  again.  "0  lady,"  I  cried, 
"we  are  companions  in  misfortune,  and  need  no  ceremony  to  i>e  friends. 
Last  year  I  quilted  the  Imperial  lily,  mid  fever-stricken  reached  this 
spot,  where  in  ill  desolation,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  no  flute  or 
guitar  is  heard.  I  live  by  the  marshy  river-bank,  surrounded  by  yellow 
reeds  mid  stunled  bamboos.  Day  and  nirdit  no  sounds  reach  my  ear* 
save  the  blood-stained  note  of  the  nightjar,  the  tihhmi's  mournful  wail. 
Hill  .MHij."  I  have,  and  viliap.  pipes  with  their  harsh  discordant  Hvmi!. 
Hut  now  thai  f  lislcn  to  thy  lute's  discourse,  nicthiiiks  'tis  the  music  of 
the  gods.  Prithee  sit  down  awhile  and  sing  to  us  yet  again,  while  I 
cniiirm!  thy  stnry  lo  wril  iriit," 

Grateful  to  me  ifor  she  had  been  slandins:  lone),  the  lute-girl  sal 
down  and  quickly  broke  forth  Into  Mint  her  soup,  sad  and  soft,  unlike  the 
song  of  just  now.  Then  all  her  hearers  melted  into  tears  unrestrained, 
and  none  flowed  more  freely  than  mine,  nntil  my  bosom  was  wet  with 
weeping. 

"The  Monk  of  the  Yangtsee-Kiang,"  who  became  a  great 
Buddhist  teacher  and  saint,  in  one  part  of  his  life-tale  is  endeavor- 
ing to  apprise  his  imprisoned  mother  that  he  stands  without  her 
door.  "The  woman  was  silting  ;tt  home,  and  when  she  heard  the 
'wooden  fish'  beaten  so  insistently  before  the  door,  and  heard  the 
words  of  deliverance,  the  voice  of  her  heart  cried  out  in  her." 
This  Mu-yn,  or  "wooden  fish,"  is  a  hollow  block  of  wood  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  skull  or  a  fish,  and  said  to  have  been  invented 
during  the  eighth  century,  in  the  reign  of  tile  Tang  dynasty.  It  is 
[minted  red,  is  of  all  sizes,  from  a  hud  up,  and  is  beaten  by  means  of 
a  drumstick.  The  Buddhist  priests  use  it  to  mark  the  rhythm  in 
the  reeilation  of  prayers,  or  to  call  attention  to  themselves  when 
begging  from  door  to  door. 

In  the  art-fairytale  of  "The  Heartless  Husband"  we  have  a> 
heroine  a  beggar-king's  "Little  Golden  Daughter,"  who  is  "...  a 
skilled  dancer  and  singer  and  can  play  upon  the  flute  and  zither." 
This,  in  addition  to  numerous,  other  accomplishments,  is  to  show 
that  no  expense  had  been  spared  in  her  bringing-up.  In  the  laic  of 
"Giauna  the  Beautiful,"  dealing  with  the  advantages  of  a  human 
youth  with  a  family  of  '"talking  foxes"  (spirit  beings  generally 
inimical  to  man,  but  in  this  ease  friendly).  Kung,  the  young  scholar, 
has  been  correcting  the  essays  of  the  youthful  "talking  fox"  who 
has  become  his  pupil,  in  the  latter' s  home.  The  pupil's  father  has 
retired  "after  a  few  beakers  of  wine."  and  the  fox  youth  turned  to  a 
small  boy  and  said:  "See  whether  the  old  gentleman  has  already 
fallen  asleep.    If  he  has  you  may  quietly  bring  in  little  Hiang-Nu." 
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A  "little  Hiang-IIu"  might,  perhaps,  suggest  quite  other  connota- 
tions were  the  fox  youth  an  American  college  student,  intent  .111 
relaxation  after  serious  study,  Hut.  the  Chinese  aspirant  to  the 
rewards  of  learning  is  eager  for— music! 

The  boy  went  olf  and  the  youth  took  n  lute  from  an  embroidered 
ease.  At  once  a  serving-maid  entered,  dressed  in  red,  and  suriULnSLimly 
beautiful.  Tlic  youth  Imde  her  sing  "The  Lament  [if  llu'  llelovcd,"  ami 
her  melting  tones  moved  the  heart.  The  third  watch  of  the  night  had 
passed  before  they  retired  to  sleep. 

We  might  close  our  considerations  anent  music  in  the  <  'hine.se 
fairytale  with  some  citations  from  "Rose  of  Evening,*'  surely  one 
of  the  most  poetic,  most  delicate  and  tender  that  the  imagination 
has  divised  among  any  of  the  nations.  It  is  a  tale  of  one  of  the 
youths  who.  at  the  Dragon  Junk  festival,  are  trained  to  sit  on  a 
board  floating  in  the  water,  attached  to  the  tailenci  of  the  festival 
junk,  and  there  turn  somersaults,  stand  on  their  heads,  and  perform 
all  sorts  of  tricks.  Often  these  hapless  youngsters  are  drowned, 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  give  the  parents  of  those  boys  who  are  hired 
for  the  purpose  the  money  in  advance,  before  they  are  trained. 
Then  their  subsequent  death  is  on  no  one's  conscience.  Aduan, 
the  hero  of  the  tale,  falls  into  the  water  and  is  drowned.  "Yet 
Aduan  did  not  know  he  had  been  drowned,*'  and  makes  his  way 
to  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  the  Dragon's  Cave,  beneath  the  Yellow 
River.  There  he  finds  music,  enough  and  to  spare.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  tones  and  rhythms  of  this  subsequent  world  seem  to 
beg  the  composer  to  write  their  music  for  all  to  hear.  "Mother 
Hia"  teaches  the  drowned  urchins  of  the  Yellow  River,  assembled 
beneath  its  waters,  the  dances  which  make  the  delight  of  the  river- 
prince's  court,  and  Aduan,  in  his  turn,  learns  them  from  her. 
"She  taught  him  the  dance  of  the  flying  thunders  of  Tsian-Tang 
River,  and  the  music  that  calms  the  winds  on  the  Sea  of  Dung- 
Ting.  When  the  cymbals  and  kettledrums  reechoed  through  all 
the  courts,  they  stunned  the  ear.  Then,  again,  all  the  courts  would 
fall  silent ."  We  are  given  an  account,  of  the  dances  at.  the  court  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Dragon's  Cave: 

When  rill  (lie  dancers  had  assembled,  the  dunce  of  the  O^rcs  was 
danced  first.  Those  who  performed  it  wore  devil-masks  and  garments 
of  scales.  They  beat  upim  enormous  cymbals  and  their  kettledrums 
were  so  large  that  four  men  could  jus!  alioul  s|jaii  I  hem.  Their  sound 
was  like  the  sonad  of  a  miidity  ^Hinder,  and  the  noise  was  so  great  that 

nothing  else  could  lie  I  rd.    When  flic  dunce  bewail,  t re.mendous  waves 

spouted  up  to  the  very  skies,  and  then  fell  down  again  like  star-glimmer 
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The  Prince  of  the  Dragon's  Cave  hastily  hade  the  dance  cense,  and 
hud  the  dancers  of  the  nightingale  step  forth.  These  were  all  lovely 
j;ir!s  of  sixteen.  They  mink-  delicate  music  ivilh  ihites.  so  that  the  tjreew 
blew  and  the  roaring  of  the  naves  was  stilled  in  a  moment.  The  water 
itradiiiillv  became  as  quiet  us  a  crystal  world,  transparent  to  its  lowest 
depths.  When  the  II  i  nil  tin  wale  dancers  had  finished,  they  withdrew  and 
posted  themselves  in  the  Western  courtyard. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  swallow  dancers.  These  were  all 
little  girls.  With  the  one  among  them  who  "danced  the  dance  of 
the  jji'.'iiig  of  fluvvt-rii  wit II  flyini:  sleeves  and  wsivitig  lucks,"  Aduan 
falls  deeply  in  love:  her  name  is  "Ruse  of  Evening,"  Aduan,  too, 
plays  a  solo  r61e  in  this  bullet  under  the  water. 

.  .  .  Aduan  danced  alone,  and  he  danced  with  joy  or  defiance  according  to 
the  music.  When  he  looked  up  and  when  he  looked  down,  his  dances 
held  the  heal  .if  the  measure.  The  Drajxuii  Prince,  enchanted  with  his 
skill,  presented  him  with  a  garment  of  five  colors,  and  gave  him  a  car- 
buncle set  in  golden  threads  of  fish-beard  for  a  hair-jewel. 

We  cannot  follow  further  the  various  adventures  of  these  Chinese 
fairytale  lovers,  save  to  remark  that  they  have  a  happy  ending, 
and  to  point  out  that— after  Aduan  has  once  more  reached  the 
land  of  mortals,  and  to  all  appearances  Is  a  mortal  himself — the 
fact  that  he  casts  no  shadow  betrays  that  he  is  a  departed  spirit, 
nn  idea  which  has  analogies  in  Norse  and  other  European  fairy- 
talcs,  und  nn  offshoot  of  which  is  embodied  in  Richard  Strauss's 
opera,  Die  Frau  ohne  Srhalten.  But  who  can  deny  the  color, 
the  poetic  charm  of  these  and  other  musical  allusions,  the  scope 
they  afford  for  vivid  and  lovely  tonal  painting,  their  rich  possibili- 
ties of  harmonic  development? 

The  Chinebe  Fairytale  Motive  in   Modern  Occidental 
Music 

While  the  Chinese  motive  in  general  has  been  largely  ex- 
ploited in  modem  music — fur  musical  Orientalists  have  been  keen 
to  take  advantage  of  the  exotic  possibilities  of  the  pen ta tone  scale, 
and  the  inspirational  possibilities  of  <  !hinese  poetry,  as  it  is  known 
to  us  through  Crnmncr  Byng's  hcautiful  English  versions  of  many 
of  the  older  Chinese  poets— the  Chinese  fairytale,  specifically,  has 
not  furnished  as  great  an  incentive  to  the  tone-poet.  The  most 
outstanding  examples  of  the  use  of  a  Chinese  fairytale  motive  in 
modern  music,  perhaps,  are  Gobi's  -Tim.ndot"  and  "Aladdin  and 
the  Wonderful  Lamp,"  both  tales  from  the  "Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  Chinese  in  their  milieu,  in  other  words,  introducing  the 
Chinese  motive  as  an  exotic  in  a  Saracenic  ambient;  and  Hans 
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Andersen,  the  Dane's,  fairy  story  of  "The  Nightingale,"  also 
localized  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  In  a  more  recent  develop- 
ment of  a  Chinese  subject  in  opera-form,  Clemens  von  Franken- 
stein's Da  Kaiters  Dichter  ("The  Emperor's  Poet"),  produced  in 
Hamburg,  November,  \BtO,  the  composer's  test-hook,  by  Rudolf 
Lothar,  deliberately  ignored  the  poetic  fairytale  which  the  Chinese 
have  woven  about  the  deoth  of  the  poet  in  question,  Li-Tai-Pe, 
to  present  more  prosaically  human  details  of  his  life-story.  Li- 
Tai-Pe,  the  Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  according  to 
history,  fell  overboard  one  day  when  intoxicated  and,  to  put  it 
plainly,  drowned  while  drunk.  His  admiring  compatriots,  how- 
ever, embellished  this  tale  and  the  legend  runs  that  Li-Tai-Pe 
deliberately  cast  himself  into  the  flood  and  was  borne  away  into  the 
beyond,  not  on  an  alcoholic  tide,  but  on  the  backs  of  dolphins, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  wonders  of  the  dragon-king's  palace 
beneath  the  waves. 

Gozzi's  Arabian-derived  fairytale  play  Re  Turandote  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  in  Schiller's 
translation  and  adaptation,  however,  who,  in  1800,  wrote  the 
seven  incidental  numbers  of  which  one — a  march,  the  overture, 
founded  on  a  genuine  Chinese  theme  which  the  composer  dis- 
covered in  Rousseau's  Dictionnaire  tie  matique — is  still  played. 
Ferruccio  Busoni,  a  modern  of  moderns,  has  also  strongly  reacted  to 
this  Chinese  story,  in  the  dramatization  which  Karl  Vollmoeller 
dedicated  to  him,  and  which  its  author  describes  as  "a  modest 
attempt  to  cast  good  metal  anew,  closely  following  the  Italian  of  the 
sardonic  nobleman  (Gozzd)  whose  bones  have  been  mouldering  by 
the  blue  lagoons  for  over  a  hundred  years."  His  reaction  took  the 
form,  first,  of  a  suite  of  eight  orchestral  numbers  illustrating  the 
play  for  the  original  Reinhardt  production,  and  more  recently 
(and  utilizing  some  of  the  thematic  pieces  of  his  symphonic  suite) 
of  an  opera,  TvrandvL  As  Busoni  himself  has  said  :  "The  continual 
colorful  alternation  of  passion  and  playfulness,  of  the  real  and  un- 
real, of  the  diurnal  and  the  exotically  fantastic,  was  what  most 
tempted  me  in  Gozzi's  Chinese  fairytale  for  the  theatre."  Yet 
Busoni  has  not  attempted  to  gain  his  exotic  effects  by  too  close  an 
adherence  to  original  scales  or  themes,  His  aim  has  been  to 
secure  the  feeling,  the  illusion  of  a  Chinese  music,  and  this  atmo- 
sphere he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining.  His  orchestration,  in  many 
eases,  lias  been  siilIidi'Tit  to  establish  the  Chinese  color,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  grotesque  "Truffaldino's  March,"  by  the  employ  of 
ivood-wind,  brasses  and  percussives,  and  an  entire  elision  of  the 
strings.    Vollmoe tier's  own  indications  for  the  music— "From  the 
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right  the  sounds  of  a  march  with  kettledrums  and  tambourines 
...  a  troop  of  female  slaves  beating  tambourines" — eliminate 
strings. 

In  Hans  Andersen's  "The  Nightingale"  we  have  an  art- 
fairytale  of  a  peculiarly  moving  and  human  sort,  one  which,  though 
due  lu  the  invention  of  11  Scandinavian  and  only  placed  in  a  Chi- 
nese sotting,  is  aliove  all  human  in  a  broad  and  eclectic  fashion. 
That  by  reason  of  its  delightful  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  exotic  effect  it  should  have  appealed  to  Stravinsky  for 
operatic  treatment  is  not  surprising,  and  it  is  worth  any  serious 
student's  while  to  sec  how  brilliantly  the  latter  has  exploited  the 
strange  colors  unci  bizarre  modal  capabilities  of  the  Chinese  five- 
tone  scale.  (In  this  connection,  ('.  Stanley  Wise's  "Impressions 
of  Igor  Stravinsky,"  in  "The  Musical  Quarteily,"  April,  1918, 
may  be  consulted  to  advantage.) 

Annuls:  Chinese  fairytale  subjects  winch  have  appealed  to  the 
modern  composer  for  musical  treatment,  that  of  "Aladdin"  is 
popular.  Admitting  that  it  is  (  bin est  by  way  of  Arabia,  it  is  the 
supposed  Chinese  element  and  not  the  Saracenic  one  which  the 
composer  has  invariably  stressed.  There  can  be  no  other  real 
reason  than  the  one  that  of  the  two  exotic  color  schemes  the  Chi- 
nese promises  the  most,  for  there  are  plenl  iful  vestiges  of  Moham- 
medan song  and  instrumental  music  in  those  lands  which  once 
made  up  the  empire  of  Iluroun  ai  Rascbid-  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Tunis,  Algiers. 

A  particularly  fine  development  of  the  "Aladdin"  story  in 
music  is  Kdgar  Slilhunn  Kclley's  Chinese  orchestral  suite  "Alad- 
din" itlie  writer  still  recalls  with  pleasure  tile  impression  it  made 
upon  him  many  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  performed  in  New 
York  ill  a  concert  of  the  Manuscript  Society),  in  which  the  peuta- 
tone  scale  and  such  elementary  harmonic  combination  as  genuine 
Chinese  music  is  capable  of,  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  building-up 
of  an  imaginative  structure  of  lofty  beauty.  The  first  movement 
of  this  suite,  "The  Wedding  of  the  Princess  and  Aladdin."  is  based 
on  actual  Chinese  t  hemes  ( Kelley  obtained  them  from  native 
players  in  the  old  ( 'hinese  (piarler  of  San  Francisco,  long  before  the 
great  carl  htpiab-  anil  (ire  swept  it  out.  of  cMstenecl  and  is,  la 
quote  It u peri  Hughes,  "a  sort  of  sublimated  'shivaree,'  in  which 
oboes  (pn.ibably  taking  the  place  of  the  Khun-lzii.  the  small  oboe- 
like instrument  which  is  a  favorite  at  Chinese  weddings),  muted 
trumpets,  anil  mandolins  (to  approximate  the  Chinese  P'i-p'a,  the 
popular  Chinese  'balloon  guitar')  join  in  producing  the  merry  and 
colorful  oproar  that  is  characteristic  of  Chinese  wedding-music." 
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The  second  movement,  "A  Serenade  in  the  Royal  Pear  Gar- 
don,"  is  more  purely  lyric.  As  Hughes  puts  it,  it  "begins  with  a 
luxurious  tone-poem  of  moonlight  and  shark™-,  out  of  which,  after 
a  preliminary  tuning  of  the  Chinese  lute"  for,  rather,  the  San- 
hxicn,  the  Ihrcc-stringod  Chinese  guitar,  a  favorite  instrument  of 
the  street  ballad  singers)  "wails  a  Ivrie  caterwaul,  alternately  in 
2-4  and  3-4  tempo,  which  the  Chinese  translate  as  a  love-song. 

night."  The  third  movement,  depicting  in  tone  "The  Flight  of  the 
Genie  with  the  Tahiee,"  the  plucking  of  Aladdin's  wonderful  castle 
from  its  proper  place,  and  its  majestic  projection  through  the 
nocturnal  air  to  the  bleak  desert  surroundings  where  the  magician 
awaits  it,  is  handled  with  dramatic  skill  and  high  imaginative 
power.  K  el  ley's  orchestral  device  to  picture  the  sweep  of  the 
genie's  pinions  as  they  cleave  the  skies- -liquid  ijlixtmridi  on  the 
upper  harp-strings,  the  violins,  dirhi,  and  prolific  of  chromatic 
runs  which  afterward  subside  into  sustained  harmonies  of  the 
most  delicately  flute-like  quality — has  been  compared  to  Wagner's 
inspiration  which  dictated  the  use  of  clear  bell-notes  to  typify 
the  leaping  flames  of  his  "Feuerzauber."  In  the  last  movement, 
"The  It et urn  and  Feast  of  the  Lanterns."  the  composer  ohtains  a 
bravura  finale  for  his  suite  by  using  his  original  Chinese  t.ln>nmt  it- 
material  in  conf  rapuutal  and  fugiil  development,  in  an  elaboration 
of  technical  device  and  richness  of  instrumental  interweaving 
justified  by  the  character  both  of  his  subject  and  the  exoticism 
which  he  endeavors  to  evoke.  The  gong  ho.  which,  though  Kclley 
uses  it  to  typify  the  opening  of  temple  gates,  is  an  instrument 
"popular  merely,  and  not  required  for  imperial  worship,"  might 
perhaps  have  been  more  accurately  represented  by  the  T'e-ch'ing, 
or  "single  sonorous  stone,"  a  stone  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  carpen- 
ter's square,  and  suspended  from  a  frame,  employed  "only  at 
religious  and  court  ceremonies."  There  can  be  no  question 
that  Kelley's  "Aladdin"  Suite  is  one  of  the  finest  imaginative 
musical  reaction-  to  the  Chinese  fairytale  motive. 

Another  recent  American  musical  development  of  the  same 
theme  for  the  operatic  stage,  of  which  the  writer  has  been  privi- 
leged to  sec  some  highly  interesting  orchestral  and  lyric  pages,  is 
that  of  the  young  American  composer  Bernard  lingers,  one  of 
1J loch's  most  talented  pupils,  whose  symphonic  dirge  "To  the 
Fallen"  (Pulitzer  Travelling  Scholarship  '  was  given  in  Xovember, 
1980,  by  the  Philharmonic.  His  idea  of  presenting  "Aladdin" 
musically  in  the  form  of  an  opera,  one  which,  like  Kelley's  sym- 
phonic suite,  avails  itself  in  part  of  Chinese  folk-themes,  nnd 
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develops  them  with  imaginative  freedom  and  in  rich  and  colorful 
orchestral  garb,  is  one  which  may  well  appeal.  That  the  story  is 
one  that  might  lend  itself  to  operatic  treatment  will  hardly  be 
denied.  While  it  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  say  much  of  a  score 
which  at  present  is  known  only  to  a  few  of  the  composer's  friends, 
those  who  have  seen  portions  of  it  agree  that  the  work  is  one  which 
does  credit  to  his  power  of  invention  and  technical  equipment. 

Of  the  collectively  numerous  songs  in  which  the  Chinese 
motive,  either  in  poem  or  in  musical  treatment,  or  in  both,  occurs, 
there  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  fairytale  subject  involved. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  that  of  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley's  perennially 
popular  "Lady  Picking  Mulberries,"  we  have  a  purely  humorous 
song  written  in  the  five-tone  scale.  Bainbridge  Crist  has  de- 
veloped Chinese  nursery  song  in  his  "Chinese  Mother  Goose" 
ditties.  In  settings  by  Hue,  Bantoek,  our  own  regretted  Charles 
T.  Griff es,  and  numerous  others,  in  which  the  ancient  poets  of 
China  have  been  drawn  upon,  we  have  poetic  motives  which,  save 
for  exoticisms  of  phrase  or  expression,  or  the  occasional  reflection 
of  amatory  or  other  moods  more  subtly  Oriental  than  those  of  our 
own  philosophy  of  life,  are  not  so  very  different  from  our  own 
song  poems. 

In  a  recent  group  of  six  particularly  lovely  melodies  by 
Julius  ROntgen,  Chinesiacke  lAeder—ot  which  three  are  settings  of 
poems  by  the  Li-Tai-Pe  who  is  the  subject  of  von  Frankenstein's 
opera — we  have  reactions  to  amatory  poems,  and  not  a  single 
fairytale  subject.  That  the  Chinese  fairytale  subject  is  not 
altogether  without  representation  in  the  field  of  the  solo  song, 
however,  is  evinced  by  occasional  examples.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  very  original,  expressive  and  atmospheric  song-set  ting 
by  Richard  Hammond,  recently  published,  a  little  four-page 
melody,  "The  Moonbirds'  Song"  which,  in  its  minuscule  way,  is  a 
perfect  exemplar  of  how  a  fairytale  poem  may  be  treated  musically. 
It  is  a  tale  of  a  Chinese  emperor  who  climbs  to  the  moon  "on  a 
sorcerer's  bamboo  wand,"  and  to  whom,  in  a  world  of  silver  spells, 
the  Moon  Fairy  appears  and  bids  the  white  tnounbirds  dance  and 
sing  for  him  beneath  the  eassin-tree.  In  vain  the  emperor, 
returned  to  his  pear-tree  orchards,  searches  his  memory  in  order 
to  play  the  moon-music  on  his  ebon  lute.  Its  charm  is  lost,  he 
can  no  longer  recall  the  celestial  sweetness  of  its  accents,  for 
"...  the  string  of  dreams  is  mute,  that  gave  their  song  its  soul." 
This  poetic  fancy  Mr.  Hammond  has  handled  with  a  very  real 
charm  of  imagination,  has  lent  it  that  quality  of  the  mystic  and 
magical  which  breathes  in  the  verse.    While  using  the  pentatone 
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acale  he  has  infused  a  simple  and  plaintively  tender  melody  with 
delightful  reflets  of  harmonic  color,  supplying  a  gracefully  nuanced 
and  atmospheric  drapery  of  accompaniment,  in  which  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  Chinese  flute,  a  background  for  his  melody.  A 
group  of  piano  pieces  by  the  same  composer  avail  themselves  of 
poetic  motives  drawn  from  "The  Chinese  Fairy  Book"  already 
adduced  in  preceding  pages,  with  an  originality  of  invention  that 
proves  their  value  of  musical  suggestion.  One,  "The  Stone  God," 
tells  a  legend  of  G'uau  Di,  the  Chinese  god  of  war. 

In  Ju  Dschou  there  dwelt  a  man  who  was  a  drunkard  and  a  gambler, 
and  who  continually  abused  and  i>cat  liis  mother.  He  had  a  little  son, 
no  more  than  a  year  old,  whose  grandmother  once  took  him  out  for  a 
walk  in  her  arms.  Suddenly  she  made  an  awkward  movement  and  lie 
child  fell  on  the  ground.  It  became  ill  in  consequence  of  the  fright  it 
had.  The  grandmother  feared  her  son's  wrath  and  fled  from  the  house. 
When  her  son  came  home  and  saw  that  his  boy  was  ill.  he  asked  bis  wife 
how  it  hud  happened.  And  when  she  had  told  liim  he  fell  into  a  fury  and 
hunted  for  his  mother.  He  caught  sight  of  her  just  as  she  was  about  to 
take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  war,  and  tore  her  from  the  threshold 
of  the  sanctuary  by  her  hair. 

Then  the  stone  statue  of  the  god  of  war  rose  without  warning  from 
his  sitting  posture,  took  the  knife  from  tin;  hand  <>[  l\w  f inure  of  Dschou 
Dsang  [his  trusty  captain,  whose  statue  is  placed  behind  bis  own  in  the 
temples]  stepped  forth  from  the  door  of  the  temple  and  hewed  the  man's 
head  from  his  shoulders.  The  priest  of  the  temple,  who  saw  what  had 
taken  place,  hastily  rang  bell  and  beat  gong,  and  read  from  the  holy  books. 
In  the  streets  and  in  the  marketplace  the  people  heard  of  what  had 
happened  and  crowded  about  the  tcmpel  in  astonishment.  There  they 
saw  the  god  of  war,  the  knife  in  his  rijrht  hand,  the  severed  head  in  his 
left.  With  one  foot  beyond  the  threshold,  the  other  within  it,  the 
statue  stood,  immovable  as  a  rock.  And  ever  since  that  time  the  statue 
of  the  god  of  war  stands  thus  on  the  threshold  of  his  temple  in  Ju  Dschou, 
in  token  of  bis  power. 

Mr.  Hammond  has  turned  this  fantastic  talc  of  just  retribu- 
tion into  a  little  keyboard  drama  of  tense  effect,  the  massive  chord 
progressions  which  typify  the  movements  of  the  stone  image 
climaxing  in  the  stroke  of  justice,  lending  an  added  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  bizarre  and  barbaric  by  reason  of  the  exotic  harmonies, 
a  sound -evocation  thai  establishes  the  exotic  Ineale,  which  places 
the  entire  concept  without  the  occidental  pale. 


So  practical  a  being  as  a  French  inspector-General  of  In- 
struction (Emile  Hovelaque,  in  La  Chine)  declares 
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...  it  seems  as  though  all  China  were  nothing  but  an  immensely  ex- 
tended chamber  of  hidhiiinatinns,  n  vast  miigic  spate  enclosed  on  all 
sidi's,  illumined  (inly  liy  llio  fairyland  lump*  jt rn t  lanterns  rif  fiowerboats 
and  opium  pavilions  timt  where  u  siiidr-  dri'am  runs  its  unbroken  course. 

And  it  is  just  the  vagueness,  the  richness,  the  exotically  colorful 
and  fantastic  quality  in  the  Chinese  fairytale  which  offers  the 
occidental  composer  so  rich  a  field  for  poetic  musical  exploitation. 
Nor  need  he  approach  this  fallow  hind  of  the  exotic  by  the  route 
of  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  when  volumes  like  "The 
Chinese  Fairy  Book"  lead  him  at  once  within  its  confines.  The 
Bagdad  nf  the  caliphs  is  no  more;  but  tin-  "Thousand  and  One 
Nights"  are  imperishable,  and  music  still  draws  beauty  from  their 
font  of  inspiration. 

The  Porcelain  Pagoda  of  Nankin  lies  in  ruins,  the  famous 
pagoda  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  its  precious  tiles  of  green 
and  of  striped  porcelain,  whose  one  hundred  and  fifty  bells  chimed 
above  the  teeming  city,  and  whose  one  hundred  and  forty  lamps, 
to  quote  a  Chinese  writer,  "when  lighted  illumined  the  three  and 
thirty  skies,  laying  bare  the  good  and  evil  of  mankind,  and 
never  withholding  their  light  from  man's  distress."  Yet  its 
memory,  which  inspired  J,ongfelkiw,  has  not  departed.  It  is, 
now  that  it  lies  in  dust,  a  more  glorious  tower  of  fairytale  than 
in  the  days  of  its  actual  existence;  its  lamps  more  radiant,  its 

.  .  .  porcelain  hells  all  tin-  lime 

Ring  with  a  soft  melodious  chime 

sing  but  the  more  sweetly  now  that  wc  hear  them  only  with  the 
ear  of  fancy.  May  they,  spirit  of  an  exotic  fairy  realm,  lead  the 
occidental  composer  whose  fancy  is  tempted  by  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new.  to  iiivcsh'gal e  possibilities  which  are  lavish  in  musi- 
cal suggestion    -the  (  hinese  fairytale. 
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SOME  CONVERSATIONS 


By  SYDNEY  GREW 


I WAS  once  in  conversation  with  a  man  of  vigorous  mind  and 
energetic  speech,  who  had  hoard  mr  utter  a  eulogy  of  music. 
I  had  explained  Shakespeare's  "the  man  that  hath  no  music 
in  himself,"  and  had  established  the  common  factor  between  this 
and  various  statements  concerning  music  made  hy  Browning, 
Whitman,  and  Coleridge,  arriving  at  !h.'  conclusion  that  music 
was  cither  as  (he  origin  or  as  the  end  of  all  lliiojis  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Tin'  occasion  M'as  ,1  public  lecture;  I  had  taken  care,  as 
I  believed,  to  make  quite  clear  what  I  meant  by  the  word  music, 
which  was  something  more  than  "the  science  of  harmonica,]  sounds" 
of  the  dictionary,  or  the  substance  it  is  held  to  be  by  thinkers  of 
the  type  of  Dr.  Roget,  who,  in  his  "Thesaurus"  allocates  its 
terms  thus: 

Class  JfoUer 

Section  .Organic 


Subdepartment .  . .  .Sound  (as  against  Touch,  Ural,  Tatte,  Odour 


But  this  man,  who  came  to  me  after  the  meeting  in  n  mood  of 
admirable  directness  and  candour,  had  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood me.    The  main  points  of  his  remarks  and  questions  were: 

'"But  why  music  at  all?  Where  does  it  come  from,  and  what 
does  it  signify?  If  it  is  so  universal  an  activity,  why  was  it  so 
late  in  appearing  in  the  world;  why  has  nine-tenths  of  the  world 
stili  i m  interest  in  it:  and  how  docs  it  conic  about  thai  nearly 
every  man  in  history  of  first-class  mind  was  unmusical?  And 
why  are  you  musicians  (apparently)  so  incomplete  as  men- 
excuse  my  saying  this!  You  are  ignorant  of  many  other  matters, 
quite  as  completely  as  we  are  ignorant  of  music,  and  you  are  SO 
complacent  regarding  your  ignorance." 

"A  modern  musician,"  I  said,  "is  not  so  ignorant  of  things 
outside  music  as  you  imagine.  And  even  in  the  older  times  a 
musician  knew  probably  all  that  was  of  permanent  value  and  uni- 
versal character  of  tilings  in  general.     Men  [ike  Pales! rina .  liacli. 


Subsection. . . 
Department . 


Specific  Soundt,  at 


ainst  Sound  in  General. 
Perception  of  Sound) 
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and  Beethoven,  were  quite  as  wise  as  men  like  Pius  IV,  Luther, 
and  Pitt.  A  great  man  is  great  in  all  directions  where  greatness 
is  possible  or  desirable.  If  he  ignores  a  certain  matter,  it  is  because 
that  matter  has  been  proved  to  him  to  be  of  no  special  importance, 
or  to  be  a  part  only  of  something  else  which,  you  will  find,  he 
entirely  understands.  In  the  case  of  Bach,  for  example,  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  acute  religious  controversy,  music 
was  made  to  contain  the  essence  of  religion,  for  the  reason  that 
Bach,  ils  musician,  was  interested  only  in  essentials.  The  acci- 
dentals and  superficialities  of  religion  are  in  the  books  of  con- 
troversialists and  expounders.  Bach's  music  lives,  and  with  it 
religion  lives;  but  those  books  are  dead  with  the  men  who  wrote 
them.  Yet  Bach  arrived  by  study  and  thought  at  those  essentials, 
not  solely  by  some  process  of  immediate  inspiration;  there  were 
over  seventy  big  theological  works  in  his  library,  and  he  had  read 
them  all — Calovius,  Luther,  Mliller,  Scheubler,  Geyer  and  a 
host  of  others.  And  Bach  was  a  master  of  current  religious 
practices;  we  ran  reconstruct  the  beliefs  and  ideals  uf  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  Lutheranism  from  a  study  merely  of  how 
Bach  uses  congregational  music  in  his  cantatas.  More  than  (bis, 
We  can  trace  .in  one  of  his  works,  the  B  minor  Mass,  a  power  of 
thought  and  apprehension  greater  than  that  of  any  one  short  of 
Luther  himself; — the  Mass  is  a  living  monument  to  universal 
religion,  a  demonstration  of  the  fundamental  and  eternal  unity 
of  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  You  know  from  the 
newspapers  to-day  that  a  composer  and  professional  concert- 
pianist  has  become  the  elected  head  of  bis  nation." 

"But  you  musicians  are  not  fully  sincere,"  the  man  said. 
"You  all  seem  to  regard  your  art  chiefly  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
That  is  natural  enough,  because  a  man  can't  live  without  a  busi- 
ness. But  notice  that  I  say  chiefly;  I  mean  it  actually  is  a  practical 
and  business  matter  with  you.  And  you  are  greedy  when  you 
have  the  chance.  Look  at  the  enormous  fees  of  your  popular 
performers.  You  ;trc  notoriously  small-minded  us  a  body- 
opinionated,  and  terribly  jealous.  Even  when  you  appear  sincere, 
you  are  so  only  in  the  way  ordinary  people  arc  straightforward 
and  honest,  say,  for  their  own  ends  and  credit,  not  for  love  of 
iili.stnu'l  fondness  a;nl  justice.  You  yourself  said  lliis  iifteniotm 
that  music  is  :i  .spiritual  urt,  thai  its  substance  is  I  Up  essence  of  Ihe 
collective  human  soul  (I  think  that  was  your  phrase),  and  that 
it  is  the  one  art  which  knows  no  racial  barriers,  the  uniter  of  all 
things.  And  you  ((noted  some  fine  phrases  from  the  poets,  whom, 
I  may  tell  you,  I  believe  in  and  love,  except  that  when  they 
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speak  of  music  I  can't  help  putting  what  they  say  down  to 
ordinary  poetic  ardour.  Read  this,  and  tell  me  how  it  is  to  be 
explained  away." 

He  handed  me  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  copied  a  sentence 
from  Dr.  Burney,  an  eighteenth  eentury  historian  and  critic  of 
music,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  sentence  was  a  typical 
"elegant"  statement  of  the  cause  and  purpose  of  music:  "Music 
is  an  innocent  luxury,  unnecessary,  indeed,  to  our  existence,  but 
a  great  improvement  and  gratification  of  the  sense  of  hearing." 

The  man  did  not  wait  for  me  to  speak,  going  on  at  once;— 
"Evidently  your  Burney  thought  music,  which  you  say  is  vital, 
essential  and  spiritual,  is  but  a  matter  of  the  senses,  or  at  least 
that  some  musicians  think  so.  Now  I  am  a  plain,  average  man, 
quite  well  read,  interested  in  a  good  many  things,  and  not  at  all 
wrapped  up  in  my  business.  I  have  a  gramophone  and  a  player, 
and  I  go  to  concerts.  I  am  here  this  afternoon,  you  see;  and  if  I 
could  find  well-written  books  on  music,  I  would  read  them.  I 
would  far  rather  believe  you  than  Burney.  I  have  definite 
tastes  in  music  for  all  that  I  have  no  idea  of  its  whence,  whither, 
and  wherefore.  I  like  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony,  the 
fifth  and  seventh  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  and  Wagner's  over- 
tures, and  sometimes  I  almost  cry  when  I  hear  the  violin  well 
played.  But  I  can't  bring  my  musical  experiences  into  line 
with  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  I  constantly  come  up  against  the 
limits  of  my  understanding  and  capacity  to  appreciate.  This 
isn't  so  in  other  matters.  I  can  take  Francis  Thompson  as  well 
as  Browning,  and  I  can  read  Strindberg  or  Nietzsche  as  well  as 
Thackeray  or  Meredith.  What's  the  matter  with  music — or 
with  me,  to  be  modest!" 

I  answered,  "Ignorance,  I  suppose,  on  your  part,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  to  remove  your  ignorance.  You  began  to  read  when 
about  ten  years  old,  and  you  have  always  read,  or  thought,  or 
talked  on  an  average,  I  expect,  three  or  four  hours  a  day.  You 
were  probably  turned  twenty  before  you  began  to  go  to  concerts, 
and  altogether  you  don't  hear  more  than  fifty  pieces  of  music  a 
year,  apart  from  your  player  and  gramophone,  and  with  those 
instruments  you  do  not  have  more  than  some  ten  to  twenty 
hours  a  week,  if  that.  For  another  thing,  knowledge  is  systema- 
tised  in  all  departments  of  thought  except  music.  Most  subjects 
have  their  facts  and  significances  set  out  for  general  observation 
in  non-technical  terms;  but  music  is  still,  so  far  as  literary  dis- 
cussion goes,  mixed  up  with  technicalities.  Some  good  people 
have  written  about  music;  but  music  is  still  not  correlated  to  life. 
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Altogether,  every  person  interested  in  music,  remains  n  separate 
individuality,  and  the  only  help  he  can  have  is  from  himself. 
This  must  always  be  the  case  with  music,  from  one  standpoint, 
because  one  has  to  find  it  in  the  sjitne  sort  of  way  one  has  to  find 
love  situ!  religion  i  but  since  music  is  tlx-  great  art  of  the  unity  of 
things,  it  is  not  right  from  tliis  other  standpoint,  anil  the  conditions 
ought  to  be  reversed." 

"My  trouble  is,"  he  said,  "that  music  reminds  me  constantly 
that  I  am,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  a  plain  man,  and  all  the 
time  I  want  to  be  a  man  of  discernment.  I  am  not,  as  you  can 
see,  exactly  a  plain  man  in  other  things.  How  ought  I  to  de- 
velop inv  musicianship?  Hv  scientific  study,  or  intellectual 
observation?" 

"You  may  not,"  I  told  him,  "respond  to  music  intellectually, 
any  more  than  to  poetry.  It  has  intellectual  pleasures,  no  less 
than  poetry,  history,  language,  or  science,  and  these  have  to  be 
known  by  you  if  your  musicianship  is  to  expand  continuously. 
But  if  these  arc  the  limits  of  your  response,  you  are  not  responding 

poetry.  You  know  of  the  pleasure  that  comes  constantly  from 
tin-  colour  and  firmness  and  softness  of  words,  the  delight  of 
rhythm  anil  rhyme,  and  the  happiness  of  meeting  fine  expressions 
of  fine  thoughts — these  are  your  sensuous  and  intellectual  ex- 
periences of  poetry.  Now  what  lies  beyond  these?  Something 
you  can't  put  into  words,  and  I  can't  phrase  for  anyone  else. 
But  we  all  know  that  what  lies  beyond  these  is  the  sudden  and 
indubitable  sense  of  absolute  truth,  a  consciousness  of  contact 
with  goodness  and  nobility,  sometimes  as  manifested  in  the  poet 
himself,  and  sometimes  as  manifested  to  exist  in  humanity  gener- 
ally. You  may  respond  In  music  only  by  that  power  in  ywi  which 
realises  the  liveliness  of  loveliness  ;ind  the  goodness  of  goodness. 
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the  best  soldier.  Genera]  Wolfe  was  a  superb  fighter  and  a  military 
genius;  but  he  was  a  man  first,  and  on  the  night  he  went  to  take 
Quebec  said  he  would  rather  have  written  the  'Elegy  in  a  Coun- 
try Churchyard'  than  have  won  that  campaign.  If  you  read 
the  lives  and  letters  of  the  true  musicians,  you  will  find  that 
they  lacked  nothing  of  perfect  humanity.  Often,  of  course,  a 
great  musician  will  dislike  the  music  of  another  great  musician, 
and  that  without  any  personal  consideration  to  influence  him; 
but  there  are  general  reasons  for  such  dislike." 

"Then  I  suppose,"  said  the  man,  "Shakespeare  and  Whit- 
man and  Browning  are  not  speaking  just  out  of  poetic  warmth 
when  tbey  speak  about  music.  So  I  must  believe  them  in  this  as 
I  do  in  other  matters.    But  tell  me,  am  I  a  musical  man?" 

"You  are,"  I  said,  "not  only  a  musical  man,  but  you  are 
representative  of  the  type  that  makes  art-musie  possible  in  a  town. 
You  are  the  sort  of  man  professional  musicians  ought  to  work 
for,  because  you  are  their  permanent  market  as  distinguished 
from  the  'chance'  market  which  you  as  a  business  man  know  to 
be  useful,  and  in  a  measure  certain,  but  not  reh'able,  or  capable  of 
expansion.  If  they  educated  you  as  you  want  educating,  they 
would  put  an  end  to  their  troubles,  and  no  longer  be  worried  for 


On  another  occasion  I  had  a  lengthy  talk  with  a  man  of 
different  type.  This  was  a  middle-aged  man,  a  bachelor,  slightly 
independent  of  the  need  to  work  for  a  living,  but  occupying  a 
salaried  curator-like  post  in  a  more  or  less  private  establishment 
for  the  development  of  pictorial,  musical,  and  dramatic  art.  He 
was  a  wide  reader,  but  would  speak  little  of  what  he  read  beyond  a 
general  statement  that  his  pleasure  by  chiefly  in  classical  and 
modern  drama,  poetry,  and  the  modern  psycho-analytical  fiction. 
I  did  not,  indeed,  perceive  in  him  a  capacity  for  enthusiasm  on 
any  of  the  occasions  we  were  together.  The  cause  was  perhaps 
some  lack  of  sympathetic  agreement  between  my  nature  and  his. 
Yet  I  imagine  that  even  with  men  of  similar  turn  of  mind, 
though  he  might  speak  more  freely,  he  would  never  speak 
energetically,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  whole-hearted  surrender 
to  mental,  spiritual,  or  sensuous  impressions,  or  in  any  way  to 
the  end  of  self-revelation.  I  consider  that,  in  the  main,  his 
individuality  was  colourless,  with  little  of  the  qualities  that  make 
for  expansion. 
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This  man  said  lie  was  entirely  unmusical,  lie  said  music 
either  bored  him  or  seemed  foolish.  "But  when  1  waa  a  young 
man,  I  tried  to  be  interested  in  it.  I  went  to  Ralph  Saxon's 
orchestral  concerts  for  two  or  three  seasons,  and  listened  very 
closely  to  the  Beethoven  symphonies.  I  went  twice  to  per- 
formances of  Emir's  'Gcronlius,'  and  for  a  long  while  I  attended 
opera.  The  only  works  that  interested  me  in  those  years  were 
Tannhauscr'  and  'Lohengrin'  and  some  eighteenth  century  Italian 
operas.  In  the  Wagner  operas  tbc  music  was  often  a  nuisance  to 
me;  and  I  never  had  interest  in  any  orchestral  works.  'Siegfried' 
struck  me  as  an  absurd  creation,  and  I  did  not  stay  to  the  end. 
I  do  not  listen  to  the  musical  performances  given  in  our  Academy 
here.  When  I  tried  to  follow  the  performance  of  the  Bach  Mass 
in  B  minor  given  two  years  ago  by  the  Musical  Union,  I  found 
it  the  mosl  meaningless  work  I  had  ever  been  hrought  into 
contact  with.    I  am  content  to  call  myself  unmusical." 

"I  believe,"  I  said,  "that  no  man  is  'unmusical.'  If  the 
man  has  intellectual  interests  of  any  sort,  he  can  find  points  of 
agreement  and  sympathy  between  music  and  whatever  may  be 
his  particular  source  of  pleasure — that  is,  if  he  knows  how  to 
look  for  these."  I  spoke  of  this  at  length,  but  without  my 
acquaintance  giving  the  ideas  a  general  acceptance.  And  then 
I  said:  "You  have  been  unfortunate.  What  prevented  your 
enjoyment  of  music  twenty-five  years  ago  was  the  unsatis- 
factory (especially  for  you)  character  of  the  performances  at 
Saxon's  concerts.  Saxon  was  not  a  Rood  conductor,  especially 
of  Beethoven.  He  had  no  fine  aesthetic  sense,  no  depth  of  feeling, 
or  fine  understanding,  and  he  had  no  rhythmical  reliability.  He 
was  deficient  even  in  ordinary  practical  musicianship,  and  would 
be  too  quick  in  rapid  movements  and  too  slow  in  ndagio*.  I  my- 
self, though  only  an  elementary  student  then,  knew  that  Saxon 
looked  on  music  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  And  so  he  did 
not  put  Beethoven  to  you  either  in  the  pure  way  of  music,  or  in 
the  personal,  intimate  way  of  poetry.  You  would  feel  that  the 
symphonies  were  arbitrary  tilings,  giiing  t h i .s  way  ur  that  just  as 
the  composer  fancied,  and  not  in  obedience  to  a  compelling  raison 
d'etre.  Saxon  had  a  public,  and  kept  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  a  music-lover  must  have  music  of  sorts,  and  is  roughly 
satisfied  however  it  is  ■riven  hi  in.  Hut  just  as  Sunn  did  mil  satisfy 
the  cultured  musician,  so  he  could  not  satisfy  you,  who  were  neither 
musician  nor  music-lover;  and  he  did  not  develop  his  public 
He  could  not  educate  people  like  you,  and  help  them  to  find 
their  latent  musicianship.    That  is  why  after  ten  or  fifteen  years 
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his  concerts  declined,  and  why,  when  Dr.  Carter  came  along 
with  his  energy  and  fine  Catholic  tastes,  and  especially  his 
modernism,  Saxon's  career  came  to  an  end.  If  Carter  had 
been  Saxon,  and  your  two  or  three  years  attempting  to  find 
yourself  in  music  had  been  guided  by  him,  I  am  sure  enough 
the  results  of  your  experience  would  have  been  different.  Music 
depends  on  how  it  is  performed  to  us,  as  well  as  on  what  we  take 
to  it." 

"I  don't  think  that  Carter  could  have  done  differently  with 
me,"  he  said,  "because  even  Richter  did  not.  Hichter  was,  I 
understand,  a  great  man.  I  went  to  one  of  his  concerts  in  1906, 
chiefly  because  I  saw  that  one  of  the  pieces  was  written  to  a  story 
out  of  Washington  living's  'Tales  of  the  Alhambra.'  (The  piece 
was  the  'Zorahayda'  of  the  Scandinavian  composer  Svendscn.)  I 
was  then  making  a  chronological  reading  of  Irving,  and  thought  I 
might  see  some  meaning  in  the  music.  But  I  was  just  as  disap- 
pointed as  with  the  symphonies.  What  you  call  programme  music 
is  more  meaningless  to  me  than  the  other  sort.  I  tested  Gran- 
ville Bantock's  choral  setting  of  'Omar  Khayyam'  in  the  same 
way — this  was  during  the  same  year,  and  I  thought  it  a  criminal 
maltreatment  of  Fitzgerald,  from  the  way  it  pulled  the  text  about. 
It  annoyed  me  as  much  as  Strauss 's  'Don  Quixote'  had  at  a 
Saxon  concert.  The  only  work  I  liked  at  the  Richter  concert 
was  the  'Flying  Dutchman'  overture.  I  liked,  in  a  way,  a  piece 
by  a  Russian  composer  named  Glinka,  for  it  was  written  on  two 
Russian  folk-songs.  And  I  was  a  little  moved  for  a  moment  at 
the  end  of  the.  Choral  Svmphonv,  where  the  choir  snug  'Sing  then, 
of  the  heaven-descended  daughter  of  the  starry  realm.'  I  had 
just  finished  a  period  of  Schiller  reading,  and  felt  Beethoven 
had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  poem.  But  I  know  I  would  rather 
have  heard  the  Russian  tunes  played  simply  on  a  piano,  and  I 
remember  thinking  that  the  Schiller  poem  ought  to  have  been 
arranged  for  plain  sinking  by  a  large  chorus,  and  not  mixed  up 
with  a  mass  of  other  music.  But  I  liked  Beethoven's  tune.  I 
often  hum  it."  He  did  sr,  now,  producing  a  compound  of  "God 
save  the  King"  and  the  "Marseillaise"  in  a  minor  key. 

I  said,  "The  fact  that  you  have  any  ideas  at  all  about  music, 
and  that  you  have  ever  been  moved  by  it,  however  slightly  and 
questioning!}',  proves  that  you  have  some  musicianship.  But,  all 
through,  you  have  been  unfortunate;  and  because  it  did  not  win 
you,  music  also  has  been  unfortunate— there  arc  thousands  like 
you  living  in  this  town.  You  bad  no  guidance,  and  were  allowed 
to  wander  into  places  and  circumstances  that,  for  you,  were 
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barren.  You  should  have  been  taught  how  to  associate  music 
with  other  things.  .  .  ." 

"What  psychologists  call  the  appercipient  process,"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

"Yes;  the  process  that  helps  you  to  ideutify  an  unfamiliar 
phenomenon  with  others  already  familiar." 

"But,"  he  said,  "how  does  this  fit  in  with  my  dissatisfaction 
when  I  tried  to  like  music  written  to  a  literary  subject?  Surely 
I  had  then  a  familiar  subject  with  which  to  collate  the  unfamiliar 
one?  Programme  music  annoyed  me,  whereas  pure  music  only 
bored  me." 

"Your  objection  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  greatest  problem 
of  musical  (esthetics  and  philosophy  of  art  in  general,"  I  said,  "and 
we  can't  talk  about  it  now.  But  I  can  give  you  a  hint.  You 
remember  how  displeased  you  may  have  been  with  some  particu- 
lar actor's  Hamlet,  or  some  English  poet's  translation  of  Goethe 
and  Homer.  Can  you  see  that  Bantock's  translation  of  Omar 
into  music,  or  Svendsen's  translation  of  Washington  Irving,  is 
just  as  likely  not  to  please  you?  Programme  music  is  a  personal 
reading  of  a  subject  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  and  may  be 
wrong  interpretation  according  to  another  individual's  personal 
reading.  Programme  music  is  one  of  the  most  ambiguous  things 
a  composer  can  touch,  or  an  inexperienced  music-lover  come  into 
contact  with,  because  it  is  a  eoneorporation  of  the  definite  and  the 
indefinite,  or  at  least  of  the  individual  and  the  general.  Take 
religious  emotion,  for  example.  Bach  effected  a  perfect  expression 
of  religious  emotion,  but  Handel  failed  when  he  touched  the 
Passion,  and  Beethoven  produced  only  an  absurdity  in  his  'Mount 
of  Olives.'  But  this  is  too  big  a  subject.  Even  with  good  luck 
and  proper  guidance  you  yourself  might  not  have  become  a  com- 
plete musician,  but  you  might  have  been  made  into  a  useful 
member  of  musical  society,  and  music,  understood  in  part  by  you. 
might  have  created  a  new  energy  in  your  own  studies  and  interests. 
Did  you  try  reading  about  music?" 

He  answered,  "I  did;  but  when  the  books  or  essays  were  not 
scientific,  they  were  so  poor  in  the  way  of  art,  or  they  revealed 
such  ignorance  of  thought  and  philosophy  in  the  authors,  that  I 
could  not  read  them.  It  seemed  to  me  that  an  art  which  eould 
not  produce  personality  in  its  critics  and  expounders  of  the  order 
of  Coleridge  and  Renan  and  Walter  Pater,  or  even  Matthew 
Arnold,  Hazlitt;  or  Walter  Bagehot,  could  not  itself  be  an  art 
of  vitality  and  importance;  and  so  I  absolutely  abandoned  read- 
ing about  music." 
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"And  after  all,"  I  said,  "you  do  not  find  your  life  empty. 
But  it  would  have  been  far  more  full  if  your  tale  of  music  were 
different.  Your  generalisation  concerning  musical  literature  is 
over-sweeping,  yet  unfortunately  more  true  than  not." 

In  a  later  conversation,  the  talk  returned  to  Elgar's  "Geron- 
tiua."  My  acquaintance  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic;  indeed, 
Christianity  was  for  him,  as  for  many  independent  readers  of 
history  and  philosophy,  no  more  than  a  phase  in  the  continuous 
growth  of  religion.  He  said  that  what  repelled  him  in  the  oratorio 
was  the  emphatic  dogma,  the  incorporated  ritual,  the  crude  notions 
of  hell  and  devils,  and  the  prevailing  egoistic  position  of  the  com- 
poser. "I  could  not  forget  my  own  beliefs  and  ideas  while  listening 
to  the  work,"  be  said,  "as  I  can  when  such  matters  happen  to 
appear,  say,  in  Elizabethan  drama.  The  music  tried  to  dominate 
my  own  personality,  and  that  I  object  to.  I  want  to  be  able  to 
observe  a  subject  in  detachment." 

"Vein  respond  to  ;i  rlrniTUitic  [indent  at  inn  of  iileii  run  (I  cliiiriicter 
when  set  out  in  terms  of  the  intellect,"  I  said,  "but  not  when  set 
out  in  terms  of  the  emotions.  You  can't  therefore  yield  your- 
self to  pure  impression,  or  dramatise  jour  personality  into  the 
character  of  what  is  set  before  you,  unless  that  character  has 
affinities  with  your  personality.  Many  musicians  are  the  same 
ns  you,  and  even  in  music.  Tchaitovski,  for  instance,  disliked 
Bach,  and  Mendelssohn  had  a  small  opinion  of  Schumann." 

The  man  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "I  don't 
understand  you." 


One  Good  Friday  evening  a  man  spoke  to  me.  I  was  carrying 
a  copy  of  the  St.  John  Passion,  and  the  man  said,  "You've  evidently 
been  to  the  concert  to-night.  Excuse  my  troubling  you,  but  I 
have  been  as  well,  and  have  been  bored  into  irritation.  The  music 
struck  me  as  the  last  thing!  I  like  a  good  song  and  lively  in- 
strumental music,  but  not  such  a  mixture  as  this  fiacii  Passion  ;— 
the  concert  was  half  Mission  Service  and  half  the  'Messiah,'  with 
the  best  bits  left  out.  What  was  the  matter?  I  have  liked 
Bach  once  or  twice  on  other  occasions." 

I  answered  that  everything  had  been  wrong  with  the  concert, 
and  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  those  that  do  great  harm  to  music 
—not  harm  to  music  itself,  I  modified,  but  to  music  as  a  force 
working  for  good  in  average  men,  by  repelling  such  men  when 
they  have  gone  to  satisfy  a  growing  curiosity.    I  said:  "Your 
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position  to-night  has  been  like  that  of  a  man  who,  interested  (or 
Ihi.-  moment  in  Shakespeare,  has  gone  to  a  performance  of  'Julius 
Cfesar'  given  by  an  Amateur  Dramatic  Union.  The  performers 
to-night  were  incompetent.  The  conductor  is  an  elderly  organist, 
who — so  far  as  I  have  noticed  in  twenty  years— never  has  any 
deep  emotional  thrill  from  music.  He  can't  feci  the  power  even 
ol  the  chorales,  which  is  why  they  sounded  to  you  like  mission 
hymns.  He  has  not  told  his  choir  and  orchestra,  who  are  all 
amateurs,  the  difference  in  style  between  the  dramatic  choruses 
like  "Crucify'  and  the  other  sort  of  chorus  like  'Rest  here  in  peace,' 
which  is  the  sort  we  call  madrigal.  When  the  choir  happened 
to  sing  well  for  a  few  minutes,  it  was  in  the  way  of  simple  music, 
not  Bach,  and  still  less  the  Passion.  You  have  been  to  a  concert 
where  music  of  character  was  done  in  a  style  without  character. 
The  solo  singers  were  as  incompetent  as  the  rest." 

"And  so,"  said  the  man,  "actually  I've  been  let  in?  The 
Society  offered  shoddy  goods?" 

I  answered,  "But  did  you  yourself  do  your  share?  Did  you 
prepare  for  the  concert  by  looking  up  what  a  Passion  is,  how  it 
became  a  particularly  advanced  form  of  music,  and  what  are  its 
values  and  significances  to-day,  when  religion  and  thought  are  so 
different  from  two  hundred  years  ago?  I  see  you  did  not.  There- 
fore a  good  performance  would  have  been  almost  wasted  on  you— 
good  seed  cast  on  unprepared  ground.  The  Society  sold  you 
bad  goods,  but  you  went  and  bought  what  you  could  not  use  in 
any  case." 

This  concert-goer,  I  heard  later,  developed  into  a  reader  of 
musical  history  and  biography,  and  became  a  cultured  student 
of  nun -scientific  tastes  and  interests. 


Muny  men  of  a  good  order  of  mind,  and  perhaps  of  first- 
class  mind,  are  unmusical,  and  conscious  of  their  state.  But 
such  men  have  always  a  capacity  to  respond  to  beauty,  both 
intellectual  and  sensuous;  and  their  musical  defects  are  due  to 
some  aural  deficiency  or  peculiarity  of  mind  or  soul.  There  is  a 
tone-deafness  as  well  as  a  colour-blindness.  The  tone-deaf  man 
cannot  become  musical.  The  mentally  deaf — if  there  are  any- 
such  by  inner  constitution — may  or  may  not  become  musical;  the 
matter  rests  on  opportunity  and  training.  Their  position  without 
aid  or  education  is  ns  that  of  the  illiterate  man  reading  Spencer's 
"Psychology." 
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I  was  for  a  time  acquainted  with  an  elderly  man  who  was 
physically  tone-deaf,  and  as  near  to  being  mentally  and  spiritually 
deaf  as  I  believe  it  possible  to  be.  He  had  no  interest  in  poetry, 
pictures,  nrcliiti-Hiirt-,  religion,  ethics,  sociulopy,  ur  serious 
thought  of  any  kind;  but  was  a  good  photographer,  a  keen  business 
man,  a  linguist,  and  a  student  of  history  in  the  way  uf  the  ordinary 
man  who  considers  it  well  to  read  the  "great"  historians  and 
scientists,  as  Gibhon,  Buckle,  and  Darwin,  Havelock  Ellis,  and 
Fronde.  He  had  passed  his  young  manhood  during  the  'nineties, 
was  one  of  the  original  worshippers  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  and 
remained  convinced  that  Kipling  was  a  true  poet,  the  prime 
representative  of  the  English  mind.  He  was  an  easy-going 
materialist.  His  mood  was  apparently  continuously  one  of  alert- 
ness and  brightness,  but  he  would  not  inconvenience  himself  for 
a  companion,  in  mind  or  body.  If  conversation  took  a  course 
without  interest  to  him,  he  would  either  ignore,  interrupt,  or  de- 
flect it.  "I  see  nothing  in  music,"  he  would  say,  "it  doesn't 
touch  me,  and  never  has.  What  is  it  worth,  anyhow?  Define 
your  music."  His  world  of  belief  and  acceptance  was  encircled 
by  those  last  three  words,  for  which  reason  he  approached,  as  I 
have  said,  as  nearly  as  is  possible  to  the  fundamentally  and 
essentially  unmusical.  I  once  quoted  some  lines  to  Inm  from 
the  "Akstor"  of  Shalley,  and  said  these  expressed,  as  well  as 
might  be,  what  music  was  to  the  musician.    The  lines  were: 

He  dreamed  s  veiled  maid 

Her  voire  was  like  toe  voice  of  bis  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought;  its  music  long. 
Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  brccies,  held 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  meny-colourcd  woof  and  nhifting  hues. 

Herself  a  poei.    Sunn  the  solemn  11101*1 

Of  licr  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  his  frame 

A  permeating  fire.  .  ,  . 

But  my  friend  merely  smiled  at  the  idea,  and  began  to  talk  in- 
telligently of  Grimm's  Law. 


MOZART'S  ORGAN  SONATAS 


By  ORLANDO  A.  MANSFIELD 

TO  many  of  our  readers  it  may  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  find  the  name  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  associated 
with  that  of  the  king  of  instruments.  Much  of  Mozart's 
orchestral  anil  chamber  music  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  that  of 
Beethoven.  With  Mozart's  writings  for  the  pianoforte  we  are 
well  acquainted.  Probably  we  are  not  altogether  ignorant  of  bis 
compositions — solo  or  concerted — fur  most  of  the  important  or- 
chestral instruments  of  his  day.  But  even  to  the  fairly  well  read 
musician.  Mozart's  organ  works  imply  nothing  beyond  the  two 
fine  Fantasias  written  for  an  organ  actuated  by  clockwork,  an 
instrument  which  was  a  prominent  feature  in  a  Viennese  exhi- 
bition during  1700  and  1791,  the  last  two  years  of  the  com- 
poser's life.  Of  these  two  Fantasias  the  greater  is  the  second, 
that  in  F  minor,  composed  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1791.  Its  first 
movement  and  Finale  reveal  a  mastery  over  the  sonata  and  fugal 
forms  which  rivals  any  similar  production  of  Beethoven  or  Bach, 
respectively;  while  the  Andante  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  examples  of  the  combination  of  the  variation  and  rondo 
forms  to  which  the  classics  can  claim  possession.  But  neither 
this  work  nor  its  fellow  Fantasia  were  written  for  the  modem 
organ.  They  serve  to  show-  what  Mozart  could  have  done  in  this 
direction  had  be  possessed  the  opportunity,  or  allowed  himself  Ihe 
chance.  To  be  available  for  present-day  performance  these 
works  need  special  arrangement.  For  pianoforte  duet  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  composer  himself;  and  for  the  modern 
organ,  by  the  masterly  hand  of  W.  T.  Best,  the  great  organ  virtuoso 
of  the  last  century,  and  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Turpin,  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists.  There  also  exist  one  or  two 
Continental  arrangements  not  comparable  to  the  foregoing. 

This  paper,  however,  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  music 
written  by  Mozart  for  mechanical  organs.  Nor  is  lis  object  the 
discussion  of  any  Mozartean  compositions  which  may  have  been 
arranged  for  the  modern  organ  or  may  be  deemed  suitable  for 
such  arrangement.  Neither  is  it  our  intention  to  mention, 
except  en  jiaaaani,  the  organ  parts  contributed  by  Mozart  to 
many  of  his  choral  works.  These  parts  were  never  written  out 
in  full,  but  indicated  either  by  a  figured  basa  or  by  the  direction 
cof  organo,  witl  the  insertion  of  aenzu  organti  when  the  use  of  the 
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instrument  was  to  be  discontinued.  Indeed,  it  was  sot  until  the 
production  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  its  composer  from  1818  to  IBS3,  that  we  have  a  choral 
composition  with  an  organ  part  fully  written  out  on  two  staves. 

But  if  Mozart  left  no  separate  organ  part  to  any  of  his  choral 
works,  and  no  organ  compositions  directly  suitable  for  the  modern 
instrument,  he  wrote  a  number  of  movements — seventeen,  to  be 
exact — for  organ  and  strings,  or  for  organ  and  small  orchestra. 
These  he  called  organ  sonatas.  Fifteen  of  them  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Httrtel,  in  the  complete  edition 
of  Mozart's  works.  Two  sonatas  remain  in  manuscript— one 
.  in  E,  written  in  1776,  and  another,  in  C,  for  organ,  strings  and 
trumpets. 

The  purpose  for  which  these  works  were  written  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  Mozart,  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Italian 
theorist,  Padre  Martini  (1706-1784),  under  date  of  September  4, 

1776,  when  describing  the  music  in  Salzburg  Cathedral,  speaks  of 
"the  Sonata  at  the  Epistle."  These  sonatas  were,  therefore,  a 
kind  of  middle  voluntary,  rendered  between  the  reading  or  intoning 
of  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel;  or,  according  to  Kb'chel,  "be- 
tween the  Gloria  and  the  Credo."  The  Martini  letter  above 
referred  to  was  written  just  before  Mozart's  appointment,  in 

1777,  as  organist  of  Salzburg  Cathedral,  the  church  in  which  his 
father,  Leopold  Mozart,  was  chapelmaster.  When,  in  1781, 
Mozart  resigned  this  poorly  paid  and  badly  conditioned  position, 
these  sonatas,  or  instrumental  movements,  were  gradually  aban- 
doned. At  last,  in  1783,  the  Archbishop,  a  petty  potentate  of  the 
meanest  possible  type,  requested  his  then  musical  director, 
Michael  Haydn,  to  insert  a  choral  work  in  their  place.  From  this 
circumstance  arose  the  composition  of  about  114  motets,  or 
graduals,  for  which  the  brother  of  the  immortal  Joseph  is  chiefly 
famous.  Also  to  this  cause  is  due  the  oblivion  in  which  these 
organ  sonatas  of  Mozart  lay  for  more  than  a  century;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  this  neglect,  the  posthumous  publication 
of  the  works,  and  their  unfamiliarity  to  the  majority  of  ordinary 
musicians.  The  earlier  numbers  of  these  movements  were  prob- 
ably written  by  Mozart  to  assist  his  father  and  to  please,  or 
propitiate,  the  mean-spirited  Archbishop;  while  the  later  num- 
bers were  produced  as  some  portion  of  Mozart's  duties  as  official 
organist  of  the  Cathedral. 

Before  we  can  justly  estimate  the  value  of  these  compositions 
we  ought  to  know  something  about  the  instrument  for  which 
they  were  written,  and  the  service  for  which  they  were  designed, 
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as  well  as  the  style  and  standard  of  the  performance  probably 
contributed  by  their  composer  at  the  first  production  of  these 
interesting  movements. 

Taking  the  organ  first,  we  note  that— as  described  by  Mar- 
purg,  tie  eminent  musical  writer  and  theorist — the  principal 
organ  in  Salzburg  Cathedral  was  "a  large  organ  at  the  back  of  the 
entrance,"  a  position  probably  corresponding  to  that  atrocious 
locution  known  as  the  "west  gallery"  in  churches  of  later  con- 
struction. This  instrument  was  used  only  "on  grand  occasions 
and  for  preludes."  Besides  this  organ  there  were  "four  aide  organs 
in  [runt  of  the  choir,  and  a  little  choir  organ  below  the  choir." 
During  the  choral  portions  of  the  service  one  of  the  little  organs 
was  played.  These  smaller  organs  evidently  had  no  pedals, 
or  at  best  only  a  few  pedal  pipes.  The  larger  instrument  must 
have  had  a  very  imperfect  pedal  clavier,  evidently  with  a  short 
octave,  i.e.,  the  lower  octave  containing  only  the  most  important 
keys,  the  others  being  omitted  to  save  cost  or  space,  or  both. 
This  we  infer  from  Mozart's  description  of  his  own  playing— at 
Augsburg,  in  1777 — on  an  instrument  erected  by  J.  A.  Stein,  the 
celebrated  organ  builder  and  early  pianoforte  maker.  "At  first," 
says  Mozart,  "I  did  not  quite  understand  the  pedal,  because  il 
was  not  divided.  With  us  D  and  E  are  above,  where  E  Sat  and 
F  sharp  are  here.  But  I  soon  got  accustomed  to  it."  That 
Mozart's  largest  organ  had  the  lowest  D  and  E  on  the  pedal 
clavier  constructed  as  "short"  keys — "above,"  he  terms  it— -is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  this  department  of  this 
instrument  and  the  incompleteness  of  its  lower  pedal  octave.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  organ  parts  of  the  sonatas  were  played 
on  one  of  the  smaller  organs,  since  the  one  "on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  altar"  had  the  stringed  instruments  placed  close  to  it, 
the  wind,  brass,  and  percussion,  when  introduced,  being  placed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sanctuary. 

From  these  facts  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  Salzburg  and 
Viennese  organs  of  that  day  bad  no  adequate  pedal-board.  They 
were  hopelessly  behind  the  organs  of  Northern  Germany,  which,  for 
more  than  a  century,  had  responded  to  the  execution  of  men  such 
asReinken.Buxtehnde.andBacli,  In  many  respects  these  southern 
German  organs  resembled  the  English  organs  of  that  period,  in 
which  the  manuals  were  carried  down  an  octave  lower  than  at 
present,  and  an  octave  or  so  of  pedal  pipes  was  supplied,  to  be 
operated  upon  by  pedal  keys,  and  only  of  service  when  a  holding 
note  wiis  required,  such  as  the  dominant  or  tonic  pedal  during  the 
final  section  or  the  closing  measures  of  a  voluntary  or  a  fugue. 
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In  this  style  played  most  of  the  English  organists  of  the  later  17th 
and  earlier  18th  centuries.  Thus  W.  T.  Best,  satirically  describ- 
ing the  organ  playing  of  Thomas  Adams  (1785-1858),  a  London 
organist  justly  celebrated  in  his  day  for  his  skill  in  extemporiza- 
tion, declared  that  "with  his  enormous  contrapuntal  talent," 
Adams  "regaled  himself  by  serving  up  one  or  two  of  Bach's  '48', 
adding  a  droning  pedal  when  his  bunions  were  propitious."  That 
both  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  accustomed  to  organs  with 
inadequate  pedal  claviers  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
no  independent  pedal  treatment  is  continuously  employed  in  any 
of  their  organ  parts,  such  pedal  notes  as  are  required  or  indicated 
being  generally  of  a  sustained  character,  tiie  whole  organ  part,  when 
written  out  at  all,  being  either  expressed  upon  two  staves,  indicated 
by  a  figured  bass,  or  even  denoted  by  the  expressions  coi  organo 
and  senza  organo  over  the  part  for  the  'eelli  and  contra-basri. 

Concerning  the  type  of  service  permitted  by  the  Archbishop 
-—who  is  famous  or,  rather,  infamous  for  his  disgraceful  treatment 
of  both  Leopold  Mozart  and  his  gifted  son,  hut  especially  of  the 
latter — the  Martini  letter  already  quoted  represents  Mozart 
as  saying  that  the  service  (?)  "must  not  Inst  longer  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  even  in  festivals,  when  the  Archbishop  him- 
self officiates."  From  which  it  would  appear  that  in  those 
"good  old  times"  men  were  not  only  regulated  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  beliefs,  but  also  concerning  the  times  and  seasons  (as 
well  as  the  length)  of  their  devotions.  The  very  obvious  inference 
from  these  facts  is  that  in  matters  moral,  mental,  or  musical, 
priestcraft  and  sacerdotalism  always  have  been  and  ever  will  be, 
as  regards  progress,  the  drag  upon  the  wheel,  and  as  regards  purity 
the  dead  fly  in  the  apothecary's  "pot  of  ointment."  In  such  a 
service  as  Mozart  describes  little  attention  was  paid  to  "the  rule 
of  right"  or  to  "the  eternal  fitness  of  things."  Indeed,  nothing 
seemed  to  matter  provided  the.  Archbishop  was  pleased,  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  only  when  there  was  plenty  of  brightness 
and  vivacity  about  the  proceedings.  This  type  of  person  would 
probably  have  been  interested  in  an  American  jazz  orchestra. 
The  programmes  and  performances  of  the  hitter  would  have  been 
admirably  suited  to  his  musical  calibre.  As  Mozart's  organ  works 
were  written  for  the  Salzburg  organ,  and  under  the  conditions  we 
have  just  been  describing,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  apart  from  the  individuality  of  their  composer, 
which  is  stamped  upon  almost  every  page  of  these  works,  there 
is  almost  nothing  to  distinguish  these  productions  from  their 
author's  avowedly  secular  clavier  or  orchestral  compositions. 
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Directly  we  begin  to  search  into  such  meagre  records  as  re- 
main to  ua  of  Mozart's  organ  playing,  we  find  immediate  confir- 
mation of  our  views  as  to  the  inadequate  character  of  the  pedal 
organ  in  all  the  instruments  with  which  he  was  acquainted  during 
his  childhood  and  youth.  For  instance,  in  1763,  when  only 
seven  years  of  age,  the  little  lad  and  his  sister  were  taken  by  their 
fattier  (himself  a  Rood  organ  executant  on  the  limited  organs  of 
his  acquaintance)  on  the  second  tour  in  which  they  were  to  appear 
as  infant  prodigies.  At  Wasscrhurg,  in  Bavaria,  their  carriage 
broke  down;  and  Leopold  Mozart  relates  that  to  fill  up  their  time 
they  made  their  way  to  the  organ  in  the  cathedral,  where  he 
"explained  the  pedals  to  Wolfgang."  The  child  set  to  work  on 
the  spot,  "pushed  the  stool  back  and  preluded,  standing  and 
treading  the  bass,  and  really  as  if  he  had  practiced  many  months." 
Now,  as  the  little  Mozart  had  constant  access  to  his  father's 
church  at  Salzburg,  had  the  organ  there  been  provided  with  proper 
pedals  he  would  not  have  needed  to  have  their  use  "explained" 
tu  him.  On  this  journey  there  were  many  opportunities  for  organ 
playing.  For  instance,  at  Heidelberg,  he  played  so  admirably 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  dean  of  the  city  caused 
the  child's  name  to  be  inscribed  on  the  organ — an  instrument 
which  disappeared  some  years  after  this  event,  having  been  sold 
to  some  country  church. 

Eventually  the  party  reached  England  and,  on  the  27th 
of  April  and  the  19th  of  May,  17G4,  Mozart  played  before  George 
III  and  Queen  Caroline  on  the  king's  private  organ.  This,  of 
course,  was  one  of  the  old  English  organs  already  described  as 
wanting  an  adequate  pedal-board.  Further  organ  performances 
took  place  on  the  return  journey — at  Lille,  on  the  great  new 
organ  belonging  to  the  Bernardine  fathers,  and  at  Antwerp,  on 
the  organ  in  the  cathedral.  Of  the  specifications  of  these  in- 
struments no  particulars  seem  to  be  available.  Five  years 
later,  in  17C!),  Mozart  played  the  organ  a  good  deal  while  on  a 
tour  through  Italy.  At  that  time,  however,  very  few  if  any 
Italian  organs  possessed  pedal  claviers  worthy  of  the  name. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  Mozart's  playing  at  Augsburg,  in 
1777.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  at  Mannheim, 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  father  speaks  humorously  of 
his  "playing  and  extemporizing  during  service,"  hut  from  the 
tone  of  his  remarks  it  is  pretty  clear  that  only  manual  effects 
were  aimed  at. 

After  Mozart's  rupture  with  the  despicable  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  in  1781,  and  his  settlement  in  Vienna,  he  does  not 
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appear  to  have  made  any  further  use  of  his  organ  playing  pro- 
fessionally. Indeed,  there  is  but  one  important  event  of  his  life 
after  that  time  in  which  organ  playing  figures  at  all  prominently. 
This  was  in  1789,  when  he  visited  Leipsic,  and,  on  April  22, 
played  on  the  organ  of  Bach,  in  St.  Thomas's  Church;  Doles,  the 
Cantor,  himself  a  pupil  of  Bach,  drawing  the  stops  for  him.  Here 
his  performance  created  a  great  impression,  Doles  declaring  his 
method  and  style  to  be  such  as  to  suggest  to  him  the  reincarna- 
tion of  Bach  himself.  How  this  was  accomplished,  on  an  organ 
with  a  complete  pedal  clavier  and  stops  acting  thereon,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  unless  we  believe  that  Mozart  must  have  mastered 
the  pedals  almost  instinctively,  with  that  well-nigh  supernatural 
facility  with  which  he  was  undoubtedly  gifted,  and  fay  means  of 
which  he  was  able  to  overcome  every  obstacle  to  his  merely 
musical  progress.  The  effect  of  his  performance  on  this  occasion 
was  the  more  remarkable  because  at  this  time  Mozart  "had  long 
omitted  organ  practice,"  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Edward  Holmes 
—"the  school-fellow  and  friend  of  Keats,"  who  died  in  America 
in  1859,  and  whose  biography  of  Mozart  has  been  characterized 
by  Otto  Jahn  as  "the  most  useful,  complete,  and  trustworthy" 
then  in  existence — "the  excellent  organists  of  Lutheran  Germany, 
men  'well  up'  in  Bach's  fugues  and  trios  with  obbligato 
pedal,  came  about  Mozart  with  the  humble  submission  of  their 
mechanical  skill  to  the  might  of  his  science  and  invention." 
Here,  perhaps,  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing.  Mozart,  even  if 
his  pedal  technique  was  imperfect,  won  through  sheer  force  of 
artistic  power  and  facility  as  exhibited  in  his  wonderful  ex- 
temporizations. The  North  German  organists  had  information. 
Mozart  alone  possessed  the  necessary  inspiration.  The  former 
were  clever  artisans,  the  latter  a  finished  artist.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Sawyer,  of  Brighton,  England,  to  whose  interesting  paper  on 
Mozart's  organ  sonatas,  read  before  the  Royal  College  of  Organ- 
ists in  1882,  we  ungrudgingly  acknowledge  our  indebtedness, 
opines  that  Mozart's  playing  at  Leipsie  must  have  been  very 
different  from  the  organ  parts  of  his  sonatas.  Which  is  very 
probable.  Mozart  knew  his  audience  and,  having  the  requisite 
ability,  altered  his  style  accordingly. 

Although  we  have  a  good  deal  to  say  concerning  Mozart's 
organ  playing,  and  the  probable  condition  of  the  instrument  upon 
which  he  primarily  and  principally  performed,  we  have  not  com- 
mented upon  his  organ  training.  Of  this  it  is  probable  that  the 
quantity  was  almost  negligible,  Mozart  was  more  or  less  an 
organist  "by  the  grace  of  God."   His  ability  was  innate  rather 
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than  acquired.  What  teaching  he  hod  came  almost  entirely 
from  his  father's  "explanations."  What  tutors  or  text-books  he 
used  we  cannot  tell.  As  Dr.  Sawyer  remarks,  when  Mozart  was 
a  child  of  seven,  Hach  had  been  dead  about  12  years;  and  there 
would  In-  Hit  If  possihilit  y.  in  I  bo.se  days  of  heavy  locomotion,  of  the 
great  Leipsic  Cantor's  works  being  widely  dispersed,  especially 
as  they  were  the  production  of  a  member  of  another  communion, 
and  designed  for  a  service  of  a  totally  different  character,  in  which 
formal  organ  solos  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  were  practically 
unknown.  Dr.  Sawyer  suggests  that  perhaps  Mozart  ma;-  have 
studied  from  works  "then  to  hand  of  which  we  at  present  know 
nothing."  Very  probably.  A  vast  amount  of  organ  music,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  has  passed  into  what  Thomas  Carlyle  once 
called  "the  oblivion  of  small  potatoes";  while  clavier  music  of 
the  same  period,  possibly  inferior,  is  preserved  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  cultivated.  But,  as  we  shall  see  upon  examination  of  the 
organ  sonatas,  "the  music  Mozart  studied  had,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  influence  on  his  organ  compositions  ...  for 
in  them  we  find  no  trace  of  anyone  save  Mozart  himself,  pure 
and  simple."  Indeed,  the  fact  that  these  organ  works  are  so 
highly  original,  and  so  n-iiwrkably  Mo/.;trtean,  is  our  principal 
reason  for  making.'  them  the  subject  (if  this  paper,  ami  our  prime 
justification  for  occupying  the  time  of  our  readers  with  their 
examination  and  analysis. 

Amongst  various  features  common  to  almost  all  these  sona- 
tas we  first  note  that,  strictly  speaking,  none  of  them  are  organ 
solos,  all  of  them  having  accompaniments  or  obbligaUt  parts  for 
oi'cbivsU.'id  instruments.  Secondly,  \vp  observe  that  the  organ 
part  to  some  of  the  sonatas  is  not  written  out  at  all,  but  merely 
indicated  by  a  bass,  figured  or  otherwise:  ami,  further,  that  when 
written  out  only  two  .staves  are  employed  for  the  organ  part. 
Then,  with  reference  to  the  pedal,  such  meagre  indications  of 
that  department  as  exist,  consist  entirely  of  holding  notes  in  the 
lowest  octave  of  the  pedal  clavier.  Thus  the  general  treatment 
is  essentially  manualiler;  and,  apart  from  occasional  holding 
notes,  could  have  been  just  as  efficiently  performed  upon  the 
harpsichord  or  piano.  But  Mozart  was  evidently  aiming  at  a 
particular  torie-<|ii:t]ity.  and  lvliilo  his  notes  might  be  expressed 
just  as  easily  through  another  medium,  his  effects  of  tone-colour, 
miniature  though  they  may  be,  would  then  be  missing  or  obscured. 
As  regards  notation,  ami  general  laying  out  for  the  instrument, 
these  works  more  closely  resemble  the  organ  concertos  of  Handel 
than  the  works  of  any  other  great  master — with  whose  organ  parts 
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we  are  familiar — who  was  contemporary  with,  or  preceded, 
Mozart.  Immediately  after  these  sonatas  came  the  organ  parts 
of  Beethoven  who,  in  his  writ  ten-out  parts  for  the  king  of  instru- 
ments, shows  a  great  similarity  of  style  to  that  of  his  predecessor, 
probably  because  having  in  mind  an  organ  of  somewhat  similar 
construction  and  limitations. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  concerning  the  Salzburg 
service  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Mozart's  organ 
sonatas  were— for  the  most  part — as  Otto  Jahn,  Mozart's  great 
biographer,  represents  them,  namely,  "without  a  trace  of  eccle- 
siastical severity  either  in  the  technical  construction,  which  is 
very  light,  or  in  the  style,  which  is  brilliant  and  cheerful."  Con- 
tinuing, this  authority  says: 

They  are  all  inscribed  as  sonatas,  and  all  consist  of  a  lively  move- 
ment. Oils,  however,  I  here  is  one  eM.vpl ion,  a.  we  shall  we  presently 
—0.  A.  M.|  of  moderate  length,  in  two  parts,  and  in  regulation  sonata 
form,  ,  .  .  The  stvlc  has  uothiim  that  sii|;s,'ests  a  sucred  performance. 
The  tone  is  neither  solemn  nor  devotional,  nor  the  style  severe.  The 
tone  and  treatment  of  the  commencement  remind  us  of  the  smaller 
sonatas  and  quartets;  tlie  subjects  are,  sometimes,  very  pretty;  the 
treatment  is  free  and  skilfuJ,  and,  in  the  later  pirer-s,  not  without.  loiuihes 
of  Mozart's  originality.  They  arc  usually  written  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello,  to  which  the  organ  port  was  always  added  but  never  _[?] 
oteiiputo,  nor  with  any  regard  to  executive  display;  it  has  often  only  its 
customary  office  of  accompaniment  to  the  'cello,  in  which  case  a  figured 
bass  part  is  written,  liven  when  the  organ  part  is  independent,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  limited  to  what  the  skilful  organist  can  make  out  of  the 

or  any  passages. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  serious  exception  must  be  taken  to  one  or 
two  of  John's  statements.  The  organ  part  was  sometimes  ubhii- 
gato,  it  did  occasionally  aspire  to  a  solo,  and  it  had  a  few  separate 
pedal  passages.  In  the  later  sonatas  violoncellos  and  basses 
were  expressly  denoted,  hence  it  is  more  than  probable  thut  both 
instruments  were  implied  by  the  term  "Bassi"  affined  to  the  lower 
staff  in  the  earlier  compositions.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be 
regretted  that  these  sonatas  contain  practically  no  slow  move- 
ments. What  Mozart  could  do  in  this  direction  we  have  already 
indicated  in  our  reference  to  the  Andante  from  his  Fantasia  in 
F  minor  for  the  mechanical  organ. 

As  to  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  organ  part,  Otto 
Jahn  is  correct  as  regards  the  majority  of  these  works;  only  five 
—out  of  fifteen  published — containing  a  fully  written  out  organ 
part,  the  first  sonata  to  be  so  treated  being  the  ninth  of  the  series. 
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In  the  case  of  the  first  five  sonatas  the  dates  of  composition  are 
doubtful.  Most  probably,  however,  they  were  written  about 
1774,  or  during  the  years  1773  to  1776,  moat  of  which  were  spent 
at  Salzburg,  varied  by  journeys  to  Munich  and  Vienna,  Mozart, 
when  at  home,  studying  under  his  father's  direction  and  writing 
assiduously.  Like  most  of  the  other  sonatas,  the  first  five  are 
scored  for  the  usual  first  and  second  violins,  with  a  third  part 
marked  Basri  ed  Organo.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
organ  sonatas,  like  some  of  the  masses  which  Mozart  wrote  at 
Salzburg,  have  no  indication  whatever  of  a  viola  part.  In  the 
first  three  sonatas  the  bass  is  not  figured.  From  this  we  are  in- 
clined to  infer  that  Mozart,  like  Handel,  filled  in  an  organ  part 
from  memory,  or  extemporized  the  former  as  occasion  arose. 
Very  possibly,  we  venture  to  think,  the  extemporized  part  con- 
tained the  material  which  would  have  been  assigned  to  wood- 
wind or  brass  had  a  fuller  orchestra  been  available.  Reference 
to  some  of  these  sonatas,  particularly  Nos.  9  and  10,  in  which  the 
organ  part  is  fully  written  out,  lends  confirmation  to  this  view — 
a  very  reasonable  hypothesis  which  Jahn  appears  to  have  unac- 
countably overlooked.  Dr.  Sawyer,  on  the  contrary,  says,  "It  is 
evident  that  the  organ  part,  when  performed,  was  far  more  Full  than 
the  scanty  organ  parts  of  some  of  these  movements  would  lead  one 
to  suppose."  Perhaps  it  was  more  in  the  style  of  Mozart's 
Leipsic  performances.  At  any  rate,  as  every  historian  knows, 
the  greatest  extempore  players  often  failed  to  commit  their  best 
thoughts  to  paper.  The  unpremeditated  performances  of  such 
organists  as  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins  and  Henry  Smart  were  much  finer 
than  their  published  works,  as  ive  can  testify  from  personal 
bearing  in  the  former  case,  and  this  although  the  quality  of  some 
of  Smart's  organ  compositions  has,  in  their  own  particular  pro- 
vince, never  been  surpassed.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  like  Handel, 
Mozart  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  write  down  in  detail  an  organ 
part  for  a  composition  which  be  never  imagined  would  receive 
anything  more  than  a  merely  local  performance,  a  part  which  he 
could  easily  remember,  or,  if  forgotten,  just  as  easily  ertemporize. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  gave  these  works  the  serious 
attention  he  bestowed  upon  his  F  minor  Fantasia.  Had  he  done 
so,  he  would  probably  have  been  reprimanded  by  the  Archbishop 
for  lengthening  the  service! 

Proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  we  notice  that 
the  first  sonata  is,  practically,  the  only  slow  movement  of  the 
series,  probably  an  Andante  (as  suggested  by  the  editor  of  the 
published  edition),  and  a  movement  very  closely  resembling  a 
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middle  movement  from  an  orthodox  string  trio.  While  one  of  the 
nine  having  no  fully  written  out  organ  part,  it  shares  with  the 
first  three  sonatas  the  peculiarity  of  not  having  even  a  figured 
bass,  the  lower  staff  being  marked  "Baasi  ed  Organo"  only.  Of 
course,  this  might  have  meant  that  Mozart  desired  the  bass  part 
to  be  a  conftnuo,  not  a  figured  bass,  i.e.,  a  part  in  which  the  organ 
was  to  play  throughout,  or  continuously  with  the  basses,  and  not 
to  contribute  a  part  independent  of  the  latter.  But  to  us  this 
unfigured  bass  seems  lo  afford  almost  proof  positive  that,  in 
these  first  three  sonatas  at  least,  we  have  practically  no  indication 
at  all  of  what  Mozart's  organ  part  was  like.  We  venture  to 
think  that  what  he  did  at  actual  performance  was  to  add  to  the 
score  for  two  violins  and  the  basses  an  organ  part  cither  pre- 
viously thought  out  or  instantaneously  conceived.  This  is  the 
more  probable  as  we  know  he  could  do  either  with  perfect  ease, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  string  parts  were  wonderfully 
complete  for  a  piece  of  three-part  writing.  To  imagine  that  the 
organ  merely  acted  as  a  continue  is  to  us  almost  unthinkable. 
There  surely  must  have  been  an  organ  part  supplied  by  the  com- 
poser. This  part  very  probably  represented  the  missing  wind 
and  brass,  and  probably  dialogued  with  the  strings  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Mozart  afterwards  so  cleverly  illustrated  in  the 
additional  accompaniments  he  wrote  for  Handel's  Messiah,  in 
March,  1780— accompaniments  which  have  become  well-nigh 
inseparable  from  any  adequate  performance  of  the  great  oratorio. 
The  form  of  the  first  organ  sonata  is  modern  binary,  shortened  in 
this  instance  by  the  omission  of  the  usual  episode  or  bridge  pas- 
sage, also  of  the  development.  But,  even  in  this  apparently 
slender  work,  Mozart's  contrapuntal  gifts,  for  which  he  has  never 
received  full  credit,  come  at  once  to  the  fore.  In  the  little  link, 
or  "causeway,"  a  section  of  two  measures,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  development,  we  have  this  simple  but  charming  imitation: 
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The  second  of  the  undated  sonatas,  in  B  flat  major,  common 
time,  an  editorially  suggested  AUegro,  is  more  extended  in  treat- 
ment, although  still  lacking  a  definite  episode.  It  is  also  more 
active  in  character.  In  the  second  subject  Mozart  displays 
rhythmic  and  contrapuntal  interest  by  this  "point  of  imitation": 
Ex.2 


Still,  the  organ  is  indicated  Bassi  ed  Organo,  and  we  have  again 
to  exercise  our  imagination  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  part. 
There  are  many  passages,  however,  in  which,  against  the  two 
violins  and  basses,  the  organ  could  fill  up  with  charming  effect. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Mozart  would  allow  such  oppor- 
tunities to  slip. 

In  the  third  sonata,  in  D  major,  common  time,  we  have 
another  suggested  Allegro,  in  character  somewhat  resembling 
the  previous  movement,  and  exhibiting  the  same  features  of 
orchestration  and  organ  writing.  The  bridge  passage  is  now 
slightly  more  in  evidence,  but  the  development  is  nothing  more 
than  an  extended  phrase  of  six  measures,  obviously  derived 
from  the  first  subject,  and  overlapped  by  the  recapitulation  of  the 
principal  theme.  The  music  is  exceedingly  simple— the  first 
subject  being  almost  entirely  founded  upon  tonic  and  dominant 
harmonies,  and  the  second  subject  absolutely  so.  Here,  as  in  the 
preceding  works,  the  marks  of  expression  are  remarkably  few. 
Also,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  indications  in  the  more  canlabile 
first  violin  part  of  the  second  subject,  there  are  practically  no 
indications  of  any  bowing  whatever. 

With  No.  4,  also  in  D  major,  and  in  common  time,  we  have 
the  same  scoring  as  before.  But  now  the  part  for  Bassi  ed  Organo 
is  figured,  another  indication  that  Mozart's  organ  parts  must 
have  been  quite  different,  as  regards  material,  from  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  simple  score.  Here  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
in  the  first  sonata  to  have  a  figured  bass,  the  work,  in  the  published 
edition,  is  entitled  "for  2  Violins  and  Organ  or  Bass";  while 
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the  first  sonata,  in  which  no  special  part  is  indicated,  is  described 
as  "for  Organ  with  Accompaniment  of  2  Violins  and  Bass";  and 
the  second  and  third  sonatas  which,  as  already  shown,  are  sim- 
ilarly scored,  have  the  indication  "for  2  Violins,  Buss,  and  Organ." 
H  these  headings  are  original,  and  not  editorial,  they  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  first  sonata  must  have  had  an  organ  part  of 
some  importance,  not  shown  in  the  score;  that  in  the  second  and 
third  sonatas  the  organ  was  optional;  while  in  the  fourth  sonata 
the  organ  was  obbligaio  and  the  basses  ad  libilum.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  fourth  sonata  opens  with  "a  vigorous  staccato  passage," 
in  octaves,  immediately  repeated  in  a  harmonized  form,  with  the 
melody  an  octave  higher.  Although  expression  marks  are  scanty, 
and  phrasing  more  or  less  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  the  general 
effect  is  much  fuller,  and  the  form  considerably  less  rigid.  One 
interesting  feature,  common  to  the  sonatas  of  Haydn  and  the 
earlier  sonatas  of  Clement i,  is  that  the  second  subject,  at  least 
in  its  initiol  phrase,  is  largely  reminiscent  of  the  first,  as  though  the 
writers  were  scarcely  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
simple  binary  form.  We  quote  the  opening  measure  of  both 
subjects: 


The  development  is  also  interesting,  being  chiefly  a  sequential 
reminiscence  of  the  first  subject,  passing  through  A  and  E,  and 
G  and  D  minors.  Upon  its  recapitulation  the  first  subject:  is  so 
much  modified  by  imitative  treatment  as  to  demand  quotation: 
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A  glance  at  Exs.  3  and  4  will  show  the  importance  of  the  unwritten 
organ  part,  the  figuring  in  I  wo  cases  at  least,  at  *  and  *,  indicating 
harmonies  not  folly  expressed  by  the  string  parts  which,  without 
some  ftiirly  substantial  filling  up,  would  be  likely  to  produce  a 
somewhat  thin  and  unsatisfactory  effect.  The  recapitulation 
of  the  second  subject  is  also  lengthened  by  what  is  practically 
the  repetition  of  its  first  sentence  at  a  lower  octave.  The  coda 
is  formed  by  a  reference  to  the  initial  phrase  of  the  first  subject. 
Here,  strange  to  say,  after  the  unison  passage,  the  figuring  of  the 
dominant  7th-chord  which  marks  the  resumption  of  the  harmony 
is  wanting  in  the  basvi  ed  organo  part. 

In  the  fifth  sonata  the  tempo  indication  is  omitted,  although 
the  character  of  its  contents  would  seem  to  imply  an  Allegro 
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ially  through  G  mini 

>r  to  F  major.  The 

movement  ends  piano,  tb 

e  only  other  sonatas 

resembling  it  in  this 

respect  being  Nos.  1  ai 

id  9.    But  more  int 

eresting  than  these 

facts  is  the  occurrence,  fo 

r  the  first  time,  of  the 

words  "Taiioeolo," 

this  indication  lasting  tt 

irouglt  the  second,  a 

nd  through  part  of 

the  third  phrase  of  the  ! 

irst  subject.  Here! 

he  basses  have  the 

repeated  tonic  for  five  : 

measures,  and  most 

probably  Mozart's 

idea  was  that  the  organ  s 

hould  merely  sustain 

the  keynote  during 

this  reiteration,  and  thus  add  a  fresh  rhythmic  feature  to  the 
whole,  as  well  as  impart  simultaneously  a  sosteuuto  effect.  The 
same  passage,  with  a  similar  direction,  occurs  at  the  recapitu- 
lation of  the  principal  theme.  The  words  "las to  solo"  mean  a 
single  "touch."  or  key,  the  keys  of  the  old  harpsichords,  as  late 
as  the  18th  century,  being  always  known  as  "touches." 

With  the  entry  of  the  sixth  sonata,  in  B  flat.  Allegro,  common 
time,  we  meet  with  the  first  dated  movement,  in  this  case  July. 
177S.  Consequently,  this  composition  was  one  of  those  described 
by  Mr.  K.  Holmes  as  "Epistle  Sonatas,"  an  instrumental  piece 
prepared  for  the  Archbishop's  service  and  delectation,  and  for 
which  the  parsimonious  prelate  carefully  abstained  from  offering 
the  gifted  young  composer  even  the  most  scanty  remuneration. 
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The  genera]  characteristics  of  this  movement  are  much  the  same 
as  those  common  to  its  predecessors;  but,  as  Dr.  Sawyer  re- 
marks, there  is  "greater  freedom  and  scope  left  for  the  organ  in 
the  accompanying  passages  to  the  violins."  The  tasto  solo  is 
again  introduced,  the  bass  is  more  fully  figured,  the  form  is  more 
extended,  the  development  is  of  greater  length  and  superior 
consistency,  while  altogether  we  seem  to  breathe,  in  the  words  of 
Dean  Stanley,  "an  ampler,  purer  air."  We  quote  the  opening 
measures  of  the  seeond  subject,  really  a  canonical  imitation, 
3  in  I,  at  the  octave: 


Ei.5 

Lttrr  r  > 

.trrr.. 

Efe 

JJBi     -  * 

.  i   i  j  J 

r — 

Hlrr  '  *r^g 

Two  other  organ  sonatas  were  probably  composed  in  1775. 
The  first  of  these,  No.  7  of  our  series,  is  an  Allegro  con  spirtio  in 
F  major,  common  time,  scored  as  before.  Here  the  form  departs 
considerably  from  orthodox  procedure  in  that  the  first  subject  is 
really  not  recapitulated  at  all,  the  development  being  planned  to 
lead  directly  into  the  modified  recapitulation  of  the  episode, 
link'i'il.  1  hi'  (inly  rt-r-j i j >i t ■  i hit ii.ni  of  the  principal  theme  with 
which  we  are  favoured  is  found  in  the  coda,  which  is,  substantially, 
a  repetition  of  the  initial  phrase  of  the  first  subject,  with  &  forte 
instead  of  a  piano  conclusion,  and  with  the  organ  part  figured  for 
the  cadence  chords  instead  of  being,  as  before,  tasto  solo  through- 
out. The  episode  and  second  subject,  especially  the  latter,  are 
of  considerable  length.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why 
Mo7jirt  omitted  the  recapitulation  of  the  first  subject  lest,  there- 
by, he  might  exceeil  the  regulation  45  clock  minutes  prescribed 
by  the  Archbishop  as  the  fit  and  proper  length  for  the  devotions 
of  himself  and  his  hirelings.    The  use  of  the  organ,  tasto  solo,  to 
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strengthen  tie  basses,  is  remarkably  frequent,  occurring  no  less 
than  nine  times.  The  violin  parts  are  more  fully  bowed,  the 
figuring  is  more  complete  and  detailed,  and  altogether  the  sonata 
is  of  a  "larger  growth"  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  sequential 
treatment  in  the  developmeni  and  in  tie  modulations  naturally 
effected  thereby,  is  very  interesting.  We  should  like  to  quote, 
but  must  yield  to  the  call  of  the  second  subject,  which,  in  its 
recapitulatory  section,  opens  thus,  with  imitation  by  direct  and 
inverse  movement: 


r  or  r 

-j  j 

-rurr 

r 

Passing  on  to  tie  eighth  sonata,  in  A,  Allegro,  simple  triple 
time,  the  last  of  the  supposed  1775  group,  we  note  that  while  the 
form  and  instrumentation  remain  as  before,  we  have  an  interest- 
ing feature  in  the  organ  part,  the  latter  being  iasto  solo  against 
the  steadier  moving  basses  of  the  second  subject,  but  playing  in 
harmony  over  broken-chord  groups  such  as 


I 


iJi/3  J. 


wr 


liLj  ruiL 


This,  together  with  such  figuring  a 


EST*  i  n  *  in  L  -BJ^ 


-T"  r  r  r 


would  seem  to  still  further  confirm  our  views  of  an  organ  part  con- 
tributed by  the  composer,  of  which  the  figured  bass  was  more  or 
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less  of  a  mnemonic.  The  development  is  also  remarkable, 
being  founded  upon  the  initial  notes  of  the  second  subject,  treated, 
by  inverse  movement,  as  a  subject  for  imitation: 


After  this,  the  upper  parts  are  inverted  at  the  octave,  in  the  key 
of  A  minor,  thus  forming  an  interesting  example  of  double  coun- 
terpoint. We  also  note  the  greater  length  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  increased  fullness  of  the  harmony,  the  latter  being  largely 
due  to  the  frequent  employment  of  "double  stopping"  in  the  part 
for  the  second  violins. 


F  major,  Allegro, 

simple  triple  time,  the  most  interesting  as  yet 

xamined,  it  being 

the  first  to  have  a  detailed  date  and  place  o 

f  composition-in 

Salzburg,  April,  1776— and  the  first  to  have  an 

organ  part  written 

out  on  two  staves  and  possessing  an  indicati 

n  of  registration. 

This  latter  is  "Copula  allein,"  a  direction  to 

the  use  of  an  8' 

stop,  a  Hohl-FlHte  of  large  scale,  "filling  up,' 

says  Dr.  Sawyer, 

"much  in  the  way  that  the  wood  wind  in  a 

n  orchestra  would 

support  the  strings."    Or,  as  Professor  Prou! 

says,  "the  organ 

seems  to  be  used  to  supply  the  place  of  the  m 

ments,  for  the  part  is  just  such  as  might  hav 

been  written  for 

two  oboes  with  occasional  notes  for  the  horns 

our  previously  stated  supposition,  namely,  t 

at  if  Mozart  did 

not  intend  his  organ  part  to  be  a  solo,  he  prob 

bly  designed  it  to 

take  the  place  of  the  wind  or  brass  instrume 

ats  which,  on  the 

particular  occasion  of  performance,  his  littl 

orchestra  might 

lack.  We  further  note,  that  in  the  sonata  now  under  discussion, 
it  is  only  the  upper  staff  of  the  organ  part  that  is  really  independent, 
the  lower  staff  being  common  to  the  basses  and  organ,  and  marked 
Organa  e  Basso.  This  part,  with  its  detached  and  repeated 
notes,  is  altogether  orchestral  in  character.  Possibly  the  organ 
was  intended  to  sustain  during  these  repetitions.  If  so,  it  would 
be  but  a  further  confirmation  of  our  previously  stated  opinion, 
that  the  organ  part  frequently  fulfilled  the  functions  of  the 
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absent  wind  instruments.  We.  quote  from  the  two  i 
preceding  the  coda  to  the  end  of  the  movement: 


P'"i  

fa  1    1     1  B=FF1 

j .  _  i  n~rj j  j  i. .  „.,i 

"  '  V           '*  111 

as  this  extract  illustrates,  at  (o),  the  melodic  use  of  the  organ 
replacing  the  flute;  at  (6),  the  sustaining  of  the  wood  wind,  and 
the  repeated  bass  above  mentioned,  for  which  latter  the  organ 
would  probably  substitute  a  holding  tonic  in  the  lower  octave; 
and  the  concluding  measures,  in  which,  at  (c),  the  organ  approx- 
imates to  the  parts  usually  written  fur  wind  and  horns.  Further 
reproductions,  in  the  organ  part,  of  characteristic  flute  and  horn 
passages,  are  to  be  found  in  the  episode  and  second  subject,  but 
we  cannot  afford  space  for  their  quotation.  All  we  can  do  just 
here  is  to  urge  our  readers  to  purchase  the  score  and  study  it  for 
themselves.  The  form  is  finely  laid  out,  especially  the  develop- 
ment, in  which  sequence  and  canonical  imitation  j'oined  to  beau- 
tiful part-writing  exhibit  an  almost  perfect  combination: 
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Although  bearing  similiar  indications  as  to  the  time  and 
place  of  composition,  Dr.  Sawyer  considers  that  "in  many  re- 
spects No.  10,  in  D,  forms  a  contrast  to  its  predecessor."  In 
key — D  major — tempo  Allegro,  time-signature  common,  and 
in  general  brightness  of  character,  this  work  closely  resembles 
Nob,  4  and  5,  but  with  an  enormous  advance  as  regards  manner 
and  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  length.  The  scoring  is,  as  in  No.  0, 
for  two  violins  and  basses,  with  an  organ  part  having  an  indepen- 
dent upper  staff  but  sharing  its  lower  staff  with  the  orchestral 
basses,  the  whole  being  marked,  as  before,  Organo  e  Basso.  The 
form  is  still  modern  binary,  the  first  subject  "opening  with  a  bold 
unison  phrase  on  the  tonic  chord."  After  this  the  music  assigned 
to  the  upper  staff  of  the  organ  part  doubles  the  violin  in  the 
octave  above,  almost  exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  more  acute 
wind  instruments  of  the  modern  orchestra.  The  bass  consists 
mostly  of  repeated  notes  which  the  organ  could  sustain  if  desired. 
The  second  subject  commences  with  what  Dr.  Sawyer  character- 
izes as  "one  of  the  most  charming  effects  to  be  found  in  the  sona- 
tas." "The  organ,"  he  says,  "like  a  horn,  holds  on  to  the  domi- 
nant, E,  the  violins,  slaccalo,  giving  out  the  elegant  little  second 
subject  with  its  strange  accented  note  on  the  second  beat  of  the 
third  measure,  tie  whole  passage  being  repeated,"  e.g., 


Violin! 
I. A  II. 

Ex.12              M  . 
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The  development  is  chiefly  founded  upon  a  fragment,  or 
figure,  taken  from  the  episode,  treated  imitatively  between  the 
first  violins  and  basses,  the  second  violins  supplying  a  syncopated 
accompaniment  while  the  organ  contributes  sustained  harmonies 
in  its  treble  octave.  Tonally  we  pass  through  A,  E  and  D  minors, 
and  work  our  way  to  D  major  over  a  dominant  pedal  assigned  to 
the  bass  part  and  distinctly  marked  Fed.,  thus  constituting  the 
first  use  of  the  organ  pedal  we  have  as  yet  discovered.  The 
pitch  of  this  note,  AAA  (in  writing  which  the  composer  probably 
indicated  the  real  sounds  rather  than  the  key  played,  although 
some  English  organs  of  this  date  had  this  key  and  others  several 
degrees  lower),  shows  the  existence,  on  Mozart's  organ,  of  a  few 
pedal  keys  of  little  practical  value  except  as  holding  notes.  Above 
this,  pedal  part  of  the  music  the  upper  organ  staff  is  a  re- 
iteration of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th,  after  the  manner  of 
the  wood  wind  or  horns: 


Ex.  IS 


In  the  recapitulation  only  one  feature  calls  for  notice.  This  is  a 
remarkable  use  of  the  organ  which,  by  holding  a  dominant  A  in  the 
tenor  octave,  replaces  the  horns;  and  does  duty  for  the  wood  wind  by 
sustaining  the  same  dominant  note  in  the  middle  and  treble  octaves: 


Ex. 14 
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This  passage  is,  really,  Ex.  12  transposed  into  the  tonic,  so  we 
have  not  quoted  it  in  extenso.  Dr.  Sawyer  describes  it  as  "an 
early  use  of  an  inverted  pedal";  but  the  note,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  not  a  dominant  pedal,  since,  exclusive  of  passing-notes, 
there  are  no  harmonics  above  it  to  which  it  is  altogether  foreign. 
It  is,  however,  another  confirmation,  if  such  were  needed,  of 
Mozart's  evident  idea  of  using  the  organ  as  a  substitute  for  the 
orchestral  wind  and  brass.  As  a  whole  this  sonata  is,  musically, 
the  finest  of  the  series,  and  the  most  interesting  we  have  as 
yet  discussed. 

An  unpublished  sonata  in  C  major,  common  time,  Allegro, 
is  said  to  date  from  this  period.  The  next  published  work. 
No.  11,  in  G  major,  another  Allegro  in  common  time,  was  written 
at  Salzburg  during  1777.  Here  we  seem  to  have  taken  what  an 
Irishman  once  described  as  "a  progression  backwards."  The 
organ  part  "has  only  a  figured  bass  line,  although  the  figuring  is 
copious."  But  the  form  is  well  developed,  and,  as  Dr.  Sawyer 
again  remarks,  "from  the  fullness  of  the  figured  bass  line,  it  is 
evident  that  the  organ  part,  when  performed,  was  far  more  full 
than  the  scanty  organ  parts  of  Sonatas  9  and  10  would  lead  one  to 
suppose."  With  the  exceptiom  of  occasional  laxto  solo  passages 
and  rests,  the  organ  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  play  pretty 
fully  throughout.  In  one  place,  however,  at  the  close  of  the 
development,  we  have  another  specified  use  of  the  organ  pedal 
which  sustains  the  bass  D  for  two  entire  measures,  the  double 
bas3  ceasing  on  the  first  beat  of  these  two  measures,  the  'cello 
reiterating  the  dominant  in  the  middle  octave; 


pTll 


It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  bass  throughout  is  quite  orchestral 
in  character;  and,  as  such,  needs  modification  to  be  really  effec- 
tive on  the  organ  manuals,  such  modification  being,  as  already 
remarked,  in  the  direction  of  the  substitution  of  sustained  for 
repeated  notes. 
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Another  sonata  credited  to  1777  is  No.  12,  in  C  major,  Allegro, 
common  time.  This  is  very  interesting  to  us  as  being  the  first  we 
have  observed  to  contain  parts  for  wind  instruments  (two  oboes), 
for  brass  (two  trumpets),  and  for  percussion  (kettledrums  in 
C  and  G).  The  violin  parts  are  fuller,  more  frequent  use  being 
made  of  double  stopping;  the  form,  although  still  modern  binary, 
is  considerably  modified;  while  the  organ  part,  although  only  a 
figured  buss,  sharing  in  a  line  marked  Violoncello,  Orgam,  e  Bo^si 
(?  Basso),  is  very  fully  and  carefully  figured;  in  fact,  the  whole 
movement  is  more  symphonic  in  character  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Taking  the  form  first,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  twelve  measures  of  the  first  subject  are  not  recapitulated 
at  all,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  three-measure  sequential 
section,  overlapping  in  every  fourth  measure,  and  forming,  with 
its  repetitions,  a  real  sequence  modulating  from  C  through  F 
and  G  majors  and  A  and  D  minors.  Considerable  freedom  is 
also  exhibited  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  second  subject,  while 
the  development  portion  is  replaced  by  ft  very  short  episode  con- 
sisting of  the  sequential  repetition,  in  C  minor  and  major,  of  a 
six-measure  phrase  in  D  minor  and  major.  Very  probably  the 
curtailments  noticed  were  made  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  time 
prescribed  by  Archbishop  Hieronymus  or  Von  Colloredo  as  proper 
for  prayers  and  other  performances.  The  organ  part,  though  fully 
figured  ftnd  frequently  employed  lasto  solo,  demands  no  special 
notice  or  quotation.  To  students  acquainted  with  the  earlier 
symphonies  of  Mozart  the  orchestral  scoring  will  sound  familiar. 
As  such  it  should  need  no  comment  except  to  direct  attention  to 
the  "Scotch  snap"  which  concludes  the  second  subject: 


Ex.16 


Sonata  13,  again  in  C,  Allegro,  common  time,  probably  com- 
posed in  1779  or  1780,  is  one  of  the  three— Nos.  IS,  14  and  15— 
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which  were  described  by  Otto  Jahn  as  being  "without  a  trace  of 
ecclesiastical  severity  either  in  the  technical  construction 
or  in  the  style."  Perhaps  so,  but  they  make  very  pretty  music 
notwithstanding;  although,  as  Professor  Prout  says,  they  are 
"anything  but  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  sacred  music." 
No.  13  is  scored  for  two  violins  with  an  organ  part  written  out 
on  two  staves,  now  for  the  first  time  quite  independent  of  the 
orchestral  basses.  These  latter  instruments  have  a  staff  of 
their  own,  marked  Bassi  .lolili,  is.  term,  which  might  not  inaptly 
be  translated  "business  (or  basses)  as  usual,"  i.e.,  the  'cellos  and 
basses  playing  from  the  staff.  The  form  is  the  usual  orthodox 
binary,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Dr.  Sawyer  de- 
clares tliis  movement  to  be  "perhaps  the  least  clear"  of  all  that  we 
have  hitherto  examined.  This  remark  should  surely  have  been 
applied  to  the  preceding  sonata.  Dr.  Sawyer  further  regards  the 
third  phrase  of  the  movement  as  belonging  to  the  first  subject, 
whereas  the  first  subject  concludes  with  a  full  close  at  the  end  of 
the  second  four-measure  phrase,  the  music  immediately  following 
constituting  the  episode.  This  is  shown  by  difference  of  treatment 
as  well  as  by  repetition  of  the  third  phrase  by  the  'cellos  and 
basses  in  the  lower  octave.  Indeed,  the  only  departure  from 
orthodox  form  is  that  the  development  portion  is  superseded  by 
an  episode,  which  latter,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  atones  in  in- 
strumentation for  what  it  lacks  in  form. 

What  strikes  us  particularly  in  the  organ  part  is  the  employ- 
ment, almost  for  the  first  time,  of  four-part  instead  of  three-part 
harmony;  e.g.,  quoting  from  the  first  episode  or  bridge  passage 
connecting  the  two  subjects,  we  have: 


Ex.17 


mm 


We  hove  omitted  the  bassi  soliti,  as  this  port  is  similar  to  the 
organ  bass.  At  the  close  of  this  "causeway"  we  have  the  note 
DD,  specially  marked  Pedale,  in  the  organ  part.    During  the 
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second  subject  the  organ  again  contributes  four-part  harmony, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  exposition,  the  pedal  is  again  prescribed, 
this  time  on  bass  G. 

In  the  episode  which  we  have  already  alluded  to  as  taking 
the  place  of  the  usual  development,  we  have  this  singularly  in- 
teresting passage,  involving  suspensions,  and  further  exhibiting 
the  organ  as  a  substitute  for  the  wood  wind: 


.f|  r-rrr 
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As  Dr.  Sawyer  says,  "The  sustained  organ  part,  blending  with 
the  short,  light  phrases  of  the  strings,  forms  an  exquisite  piece 
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of  tone-colour."  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  absence  of 
any  expression  marks  in  the  organ  part.  That  particularly 
English  invention,  the  Swell  organ,  the  idea  of  the  old  English 
organ  builder  Abraham  Jordan,  in  1712,  was  not  known  in  Ger- 
many until  about  fifty  years  ago.  Hence  the  point  of  W.  T. 
Best's  allusion  to  the  German  organs  of  the  '60s  as  "lifeless  stacks 
of  pipes."  In  the  phrase  following  our  quotation  the  organ  is 
used  quasi  corni  in  a  passage  we  regret  we  cannot  quote.  But, 
in  the  coda,  not  only  is  the  organ  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  horns,  but  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  notation  of  these  instru- 
ments—the simultaneous  employment  of  two  clefs  on  one  staff — 
is  actually  introduced: 

E*.I9   „ 


On  three  staves  this  would  be  perfectly  intelligible,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  concerning  the  second  note  in  the  second 
measure,  which  i3,  really,  middle  G,  but  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  bass  B. 

The  14th  sonata  of  the  series,  in  the  same  key,  tempo  and 
time-signature  as  the  preceding,  was  probably  written  at  Salzburg, 
in  1779,  where  Mozart  had  arrived  after  an  extended  visit  to 
Paris,  during  which  visit  his  mother,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
died  from  an  epileptic  attack.  He  was  now  formally  installed  as 
official  organist  of  the  Cathedral.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  more 
important  character  of  the  remaining  sonatas,  in  the  opinion  of 
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Professor  Prout  "by  far  the  most  important  of  the  series." 
The  one  now  under  discussion  is,  really,  a  miniature  symphony, 
being  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  trumpets,  drums,  first  and  second 
violins,  organ  and  basses.  The  organ  part  is  written  out  on  two 
staves,  independently  of  the  basses,  and  exhibits  no  small  amount 
of  effect  and  originality.  The  movement,  which  Professor  Prout 
declares  to  be  "charming  throughout"  and  "well  worth  reviving," 
makes  considerable  use  of  a  figure  familiar  to  us  from  the  initial 
notes  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony,  and  is,  as  Kochel  remarks,  "the 
longest  and  most  developed  of  all  the  organ  movements."  Yet 
the  usual  development  portion  is  practically  omitted,  or  curtailed 
to  a  single  phrase  or  link  of  a  few  measures  leading  from 
the  enunciation  of  the  second  subject  to  the  recapitulation  of 
the  first,  and  mcrelv  modulating  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic 
key. 

The  first  subject,  to  quote  Dr.  Sawyer  once  more,  "is  one  of 


jy  employing  sustained  instead  of 
il  and  complete  vindication  of  our 
he  second  subject,  and  showing  the 
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Regarding  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  movement,  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Sawyer  that  "as  written  with  brass,  strings,  and 
organ"  it  "must  lie  undoubtedly  grand."  What  a  pity  we  have 
no  organist  of  note  willing  to  introduce  this  sonata  into  church 
or  concert  use! 

Our  efforts  are  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  We  have 
arrived  at  the  lost  of  the  published  sonatas — No.  15  in  C  major, 
Allegro,  alia  breve  time,  and  dated  Salzburg,  March,  1780.  This 
was  probably  the  last  organ  piece  Mozart  ever  wrote,  with  the 
exception  of  the  already  mentioned  Fantasias  for  the  mechanical 
organ.  Certainly  it  was  the  last  organ  piece  written  for  the 
odious  Archbishop,  whose  sen-ice  he  quitted  forever  in  1781.  Dr. 
Sawyer  describes  this  work  as,  "from  the  organ  point  of  view, 
undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series";  while 
Professor  Prout  considers  that,  "as  music,  the  piece  is  very  pretty, 
but  not  great,  and  distinctly  secular  in  style."  However  this 
may  be,  the  organ  part  is  certainly  important  because,  although 
only  accompanied  by  violins  and  basses,  it  is  written  out  in  full 
on  two  staves  and  lias  occasional  solo  passages.  Kochel  suggests 
that  "probably  Mozart  wrote  this  sonata  for  himself."  We  think 
not,  as  in  this  case  a  mere  figured  bass  would  have  sufficed.  We 
consider  it  more  probable  that  the  composer  iotended  it  to  be 
played  by  some  friend  or  deputy.  Hence  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  notation  of  the  part  itself.  This  latter  is  more  pianistie  than 
organlike  and  is,  in  parts  and  when  used  independently,  an  almost 
exact  reproduction  of  the  style  of  so  many  of  Mozart's  smaller 
pianoforte  works.  In  the  general  form  we  notice  the  substitution 
of  a  short  episode  for  the  development,  as  well  as  the  freedom  ol 
the  recapitulation.  The  announcement  of  the  first  subject — 
first  by  the  firing,  the  organ  playing  ia.ilo  nolo  with  the  Ihissi-s. 
and  then  by  the  organ,  the  strings  iiccomiiaiiyiiig-  reminds  us  of 
the  concerto  style.  The  fact  that  the  orchestral  bass  part  is 
figured,  suggested  to  Professor  Prout  the  idea  thai,  in  the  fttifi  pas- 
sages, the  organ  was  employed  to  fill  up  the  harmony.  To  us  it 
prompts  the  query  as  to  whether  there  might  not  have  been  the 
employment  of  two  organs  (which  we  know  Mozart's  church  to 
have  contained),  one  for  the  obbligato  or  solo  part,  and  the  other 
for  the  ripieno  or  filling  up.  The  theme  of  the  first  subject  is 
one  of  those  flowing  melodies  in  the  production  of  which  Mozart 
was  unrivalled.  Again  we  regret  the  impossibility  of  quotation 
and  our  having  to  rely  upon  description  or  suggestion  rather  than 
upon  exemplification.  In  the  second  subject  the  organ  is  treated 
quasi  flauto,  the  violins  "playing  to  it  in  Srds  below": 
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This  flute-like  treatment  is  also  adopted  in  the  middle  episode. 
In  the  coda  we  have  a  pause  over  a  6-4  chord.  This  again  sug- 
gests the  clavier  concerto;  and  here,  we  venture  to  think,  Mozart 
introduced— or  caused  to  be  introduced,  if  he  did  not  play  the 
part  himself — a  more  or  less  elaborate  caderiza.  Only  occasion- 
ally is  the  organ  employed  in  full  harmony.  We  quote  from  the 
recapitulation: 


In  the  foregoing  the  basses  play  co!  organo. 

Thus  then  the  only  works  Mozart  ever  wrote  for  Die  church 
organ,  and  the  only  purely  instrumental  works  for  which  he  wrote 
an  organ  part.  For  these  reasons  alone  these  sonatas  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  musician.  But  there  are  other  features  in  these 
compositions  which  should  commend  them  to  our  acceptance. 
The  originality,  spontaneity,  and  personality  of  the  composer  are 
stamped  upon  every  page-  Further,  the  beauty  of  their  Form, 
the  elegance  of  their  general  construction,  the  tunefulness  of  their 
iiU'lodu'S,  tin'  simplicity  of  t heir  harmonies,  and  the  smoothness 
of  their  part-progressions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  charm  of  tlieir 
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orchestration,  should  lip  more  (him  sufficient  to  armisr  our  inter- 
est even  if  these  sonatas  were  sunn-  of  many,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  are,  solitary  examples  of  Mozart's  writing  for  the  church 
organ  in  combination  with  other  instruments.  And  if  these 
works  are  worthy  specimens  of  Mozart's  younger  efforts  in  a 
certain  style,  something  ought  to  be  done  to  increase  the  knowl- 
edge '>f  them,  and  deepen  appreciation  where  knowledge  already 
exists.  The  former,  of  course,  can  be  obtained  only  by  possession 
and  study  of  the  score,  which,  fortunately,  is  now  so  easily  pro- 
curable. Then  some  effort  should  be  made  to  perform  these 
works,  by  no  means  a  difficult  task  in  these  days,  when  every 
organist  worthy  of  the  name  should  be  able  to  play,  or  at  least  to 
write  out,  a  part  from  the  figured  bass,  and  when  there  are  so 
many  amateur  violinists  capable  of  giving,  and  willing  to  donate, 
their  services  to  a  performance  for  organ  and  strings.  On  the 
other  hand  wc  should  imagine  that  there  are  many  organists  who, 
as  Dr.  Sawyer  would  say,  "for  a  relief  against  the  pure  organ 
music,  arc  glad  for  variety  to  combine  other  instruments  with 
it."  And  failing  the  procuring  of  capable  stringed  instrumen- 
talists, let  the  organist  whose  modesty  permits  him  to  imagine 
himself  competent  for  such  a  task,  himself  arrange  some  of  the 
sonatas  for  organ  alone,  as  that  prince  of  organ  transcribers, 
the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  has  done  in  the  ease  of  the  Handelian 
concertos.  The  writer  has  been  waiting  for  some  such  arrange- 
ment for  years,  and  has  delayed  the  production  of  this  paper  in 
the  hope  that  such  a  volume  would  appear.  Should  it  not  do  so 
shortly  he  will  have  to  cast  aside  that  distressing  reticence  from 
which  he  has  so  long  and  manifestly  suffered  and  spring  upon  a 
long-suffering  public  an  arrangement  of  his  own.  If  any  of  our 
readers  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  this  misfortune  we  snail  look 
to  them  to  avert  the  catastrophe  by  forthwith  committing  to 
paper,  and  embalming  in  printers'  ink,  their  own  ideas  of  how 
Mozart's  sonatas  for  organ  and  orchestra  should  be  rendered 
available  for  a  solo  performance.  There  will  he  no  more  inter- 
ested purchaser  and  peruser  of  the  publication  than  the  writer 
of  this  paper.  Only  we  warn  any  one  contemplating  such  a  seri- 
ous step  that  "If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
it  were  done  quickly." 

Tint,  seriously,  the  music  of  Mo/arl  deserves  more  hearing 
in  these  days.  It  is  essentially,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  music 
of  cheerfulness.  We  live  in  troubled  limes.  To  many  life  is  dull, 
drab,  and  depressing.  Like  that  of  Biron,  in  Shakespeare's 
"Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  the  discourse  of  Mozart  ia  "sweet  and 
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but  never  a  one  concerning  its  beauty.  Wherefore  we  can  never 
play  MoKsirt  lno  much,  lut-iuisr,  us  Algernon  Sidney  said  i>\ncl[y 
two  centuries  ago,  "That  is  truly  excellent  which  Cod  has  caused 
to  shine  with  the  glory  of  His  own  rays;  wheresoever  there  is 
beauty  I  can  never  doubt  of  goodness." 
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THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  MUSICAL 
NATION 


By  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER 
I 

Fallow  Ground 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  musical 
reconstruction.  The  use  of  music  during  the  war  demonstrated 
its  popular  qualities  and  strengthened  convictions  regarding  its 
social,  spiritual  and  physical  values.  But  opinions  differ  as  to 
the  definite  musical  influence  of  the  outburst  of  song  which  marked 
the  musical  activities  of  the  war  period.  Whatever  views  one 
may  entertain  regarding  this  point,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
aome  degree  of  progress  was  certainly  mode;  for  the  spontaneous 
mass-singing  incited  by  this  movement  involved  many  groups 
of  people  who  had  never  sung  before,  awakening  in  them  n  love 
for  music-making  whose  influence  as  a  factor  in  musical  develop- 
ment cannot  be  otherwise  than  stimulating.  However  small 
the  direct  musical  results  accruing  from  this  mass-singing  may 
have  been,  this  indirect  benefit  is  significant,  constituting  an  en- 
tering wedge  for  further  advance  and  attracting  attention  to  music 
as  a  forceful  element  in  our  national  life. 

The  incitement  to  extraordinary  effort,  engendered  by  war- 
time activities,  has  now  lost  its  initiatory  power.  We  are  spilling 
back  into  former  paths  of  routine,  In  this  resumption  of  former 
babils  o(  ailmly  jnd  though'  tin-re  i<  ureal  dnr.gi-r  thai  the 
musical  impetus  gained  he  lost  and  the  beginning  si>  well  made 
end  in  a  return  to  earlier  apathetic  uubf'erence.  It  v*  obvious 
that,  if  we  would  build  upon  the  foundation  of  enthusiasm  gener- 
ated by  these  wartime  activities,  the  spirit  so  arouwd  must  be 
intensified  and  given  a  trend  thai  will  lead  to  a  permanent  musical 
uplift.  There  are  at  work  agencies  designed  to  accomplish  these 
results.  Music  is  receiving  a  measure  of  publicity  that  is  aston- 
ishing to  older  members  of  the  musical  profession.  The  volu- 
minous programs  of  community  bureaus  and  women's  clubs 
are  stimulating  the  physical,  mental  and  social  reactions  aroused 
[WW] 
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by  the  war.  These  things  have  a  popular  appeal  and  cultivate 
a  field  which  no  other  agency  can  touch  so  well.  They  enlist 
entire  communities  in  definite  musical  activities  and  keep  alive, 
and  increase,  a  love  for  actual  musicmaking.  But  their  power 
to  develop  the  musical  knowledge  and  deeper  musical  apprecia- 
tion on  which  a  music-loving  nation  must  be  founded  is  distinctly 
limited.  Such  knowledge  and  appreciation  is  the  product  of 
sound  music  education  which  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of 
processes  of  musical  training  similar  to  those  employed  in  pro- 
ducing an  intelligent  citizenship.  Just  as  the  embryo  citizen  is 
taken  in  hand  by  the  public  schools  and  encouraged  to  continue 
his  studies  through  the  high  school  and  college,  securing  a  syste- 
matic and  broadly  conceived  knowledge  of  history,  mathematics, 
literature,  science  and  other  subjects  which  discipline  his  mind, 
broaden  his  outlook,  and  touch,  as  far  as  possible,  every  phase 
of  his  later  life,  so,  also,  should  he  be  taught  music.  To  become  a 
music-loving  and  musically  appreciative  nation  our  people  must 
know  more  of  music  than  can  be  learned  from  the  singing  of 
popular  songs  and  the  comparatively  superficial  performances 
of  hands  and  orchestras  in  the  nay  possible  in  ordinary  com- 
munity activities.  As  a  point  of  departure  these  things  are  com- 
mendable, but  unless  they  arc  an  incitation  to  a  desire  for  a 
larger  and  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and 
possibilities  of  music  |)n-y  fall  int  short  of  the  gout  in  developing 
a  musical  nation. 

To  give  permanence  to  the  interest  they  awake  and  to  insure 
further  progress  they  must  he  supplemented  by  such  educational 
facilities  as  will  afford  widest  opportunity  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  music  as  a  science  and  an  art. 
Every  possible  medium  should  be  orgaoized  and  made  readily 
available  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  There  al- 
ready exist  in  organized  form  facilities  for  developing  a  compre- 
hensive system  nf  popular  music  education  which  can  utilize  the 
greatest  publicity  music  has  ever  known  and  crystallize  the 
enthusiasm  fostered  by  community  bureaus  and  the  activities 
of  women's  clubs.  Among  the  most  potential  of  these  agencies 
are  the  many  colleges,  ideally  located  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  if  their  relationship  to  the  work  of  music  education  can 
be  made  so  clear  and  their  responsibility  for  its  successful  accom- 
plishment be  so  strongly  impressed  upon  tliem  that  they  will 
make  a  conscientious  effort  to  meet  the  obligation.  Their  effec- 
tive participation  in  such  a  scheme  of  nation-wide  music  educa- 
tion, however,  must  be  preceded  by  a  pronounced  change  in 
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viewpoint  anrl  a  mote  liberal  conception  of  their  functions  as 
in.-triunent-«  for  tlie  dissemination  o!  a  comprehensive  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  music.  Collegi'  .i  itl.onlii .-.  nn;s'  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  true  educational  and  spiritual  values  of  music 
as  vital  elements  of  a  cultured  and  intelligently  appreciative 
citizenship.  This  realization  must  he  so  emphatic  that  they 
will  he  eager  to  devise  and  promote  methods  by  means  of  which 
these  valura  will  be  made  available  [or  the  |ieople  generally. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  an  aggressive  attempt  to  open  the  eyes 
of  college  authorities  to  a  recognition  of  their  opportunity  and 
responsibility.  Two  pernicious  beliefs,  one  held  by  educators, 
the  other  by  musicians,  which  have  been  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  securing  unprejudiced  consideration  for  music  as  an  element  of 
popular  education,  have  been  shuttered.  No  college  man,  who 
really  seeks  to  know  the  truth,  can  continue  to  believe  that  the 
practice  of  music  does  not  demand  the  exercise  of  brain  power. 
Nor  can  the  observant  musician  still  claim  that  music  conveys 
its  message  only  to  the  limited  number  who  possess  exceptional 
musical  talent.  The  developments  of  recent  years  have  laid 
bare  the  utter  falsity  of  these  misconceptions  of  music. 


II 

The  College  and  Music  Education 

The  place  in  our  educational  system  occupied  by  what  is 
denominated  the  small  college  is  well  known.  So  fully  recognized 
is  it  that  its  usefulness  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  a  multi- 
plication of  institutions  calling  themselves  colleges  but  inadequate 
in  equipment  and  financial  resources,  and  woefully  deficient  in 
ideals.  More  than  a  half-million  young  people  enter  these  insti- 
tutions each  year.  This  half-million  students  live  in  an  environ- 
ment of  miniature  world  activities  and  intense  community  in- 
terests. They  become  permeated  by  the  college  ideals.  Their 
modes  of  thought  are  so  colored  by  the  college  atmosphere  that 
their  outlook  on  life  is  materially  changed.  After  one  to  six 
years  of  such  experience  they  return  to  their  respective  com- 
munities carrying  with  them  the  viewpoint  and  methods  of  their 
alma  mater.  These  they  infuse  into  the  life  of  their  communities, 
touching  many  times  their  own  unmber  and  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  the  college  far  beyond  its  own  narrow  limits  The 
power  of  such  an  agency  cannot  be  other  than  tremendous. 
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Practically  all  these  colleges  maintain  departments  which 
profess  to  give  a  complete  education  in  music.  Not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  this  half-million  student  body  are  enrolled 
in  the  music  deportments  of  these  institutions.  The  courses 
offered  are  prepared  with  the  production  c-E  performers  in  view. 
They  deal  largely  with  the  technical  side  of  the  work,  leading 
to  solo  performance.  A  varying  amount  of  instruction  in  the- 
oretical subjects  is  included,  hut,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
nothing  is  offered  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  education  of  the 
non-specializing  music-lover.  Thus  the  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
half-million  student  body  is  untouched  by  the  work  of  these 
departments.  Beyond  the  giving  of  a  few  concerts,  which  the 
majority  of  them  are  unprepared  to  understand,  much  less  appre- 
ciate, little  or  nothing  is  done  to  develop  in  them  powers  of  true 
appreciation  similar  to  those  developed  in  literature.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  the  work  done  by  the  small  percentage  of  college 
students  who  come  under  the  direct  influence  of  these  music 
departments  is  questionable,  for  it  is  notorious  that  standards 
in  these  departments  vary  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  educational 
factors,  they  frequently  are  not  only  inefficient,  but  even  posi- 
tively harmful.  Undoubtedly  these  institutions  have  exerted 
considerable  influence  on  the  music  life  of  the  country,  but  too 
often  it  has  been  baneful.  As  media  for  developing  a  truly  mu- 
sical nation  they  have  signally  failed.  Here  we  have  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  all  our  educational  agencies  not  only  failing 
to  measure  up  to  its  opportunities  for  promoting  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  civic  assets,  but,  too  generally,  interposing  itself 
as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  true  progress.  Were  the  true  func- 
tions of  music  education  understood  and  emphasized  in  these 
institutions  and  the  work  in  music  so  organized  and  directed  as 
to  present  to  the  entire  student  body  the  essentials  of  music 
understanding  and  appreciation,  this  half-million  students, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  for  music  and  well-trained  in 
its  practical  expression,  would  return  to  their  respective  com- 
munities and,  coming  into  intimate  contact  with  many  times 
their  number,  would  spread  a  gospel  of  music  appreciation  that 
would  leaven  the  whole  notional  lump. 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  small  college  to  do 
for  music  what  it  is  so  effectively  accomplishing  in  other  educa- 
tional fields.  In  view  of  the  admitted  value  of  music  as  a  national 
asset  and  the  earnest  efforts  now  being  made  to  extend  its  benefi- 
cent influence,  it  is  important  that  the  cause  for  this  failure  be 
discovered.    The  onus  for  it  has  been  pretty  generally  laid  upon  the 
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musician.  He  has  been  accused  of  being  egotistic,  narrow-minded, 
lacking  in  breadth  of  culture  and  too  indifferent  to  subjects 
and  conditions  outside  his  specialty.  He  has  been  condemned  as 
having  misconceived  the  purposes  and  processes  of  music  edu- 
cation and  for  entering  too  soon  upon  specialization  in  his  over- 
weening desire  to  produce  performers  and  professional  musicians. 
He  has  been  criticized  for  limiting  the  operations  and  possibil- 
ities of  music  education  to  the  comparatively  small  number  who 
display  exceptional  musical  gifts.  In  fact,  the  indictment  against 
him  covers  every  count  of  the  failure  of  the  small  colleges  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  as  disseminators  of  music  education. 
That  there  is  truth  in  these  criticisms  may  be  admitted,  but  if 
the  characteristics  and  attitude  of  college  authorities  and  the 
members  of  the  liberal  arts  faculties  be  subjected  to  a  similar 
scrutiny,  would  they,  who  dominate  college  attitudes  and  methods, 
escape  unscathed?  Let  us  attempt  such  a  scrutiny,  not  with 
a  spirit  of  captious  criticism,  but  in  an  effort  to  learn  the  truth 
concerning  the  conditions  which  control  the  work  in  music  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  small  colleges. 

Ill 

The  College  Attitude  Toward  Music 

The  attitude  of  college  authorities  toward  the  music  depart- 
ment practically  determines,  at  the  outset,  its  educational  policy. 
In  the  majority  of  such  institutions  the  music  department  is 
considered  to  be  the  money-making  branch  of  the  college  business 
economy  and  is  organized  and  managed  with  that  purpose  in 
view.  Its  courses  are  arranged  to  attract  students  who  will  pay 
substantial  fees,  bringing  in  immediate  financial  returns.  The 
members  of  the  music  faculty  are  engaged  with  this  thought  in 
mind  and  their  box-office  value  is  a  predominant  consideration 
governing  their  eugiigeiiient.  Anything  in  their  profi's.sinnal 
equipment  that  lends  itself  to  :it  tractive  advertising,  not  excluding 
any  personal  idiosyncrasies  that  may  serve  to  increase  the  "pull" 
of  this  publicity,  is  an  important  item  in  their  favor.  Their 
ability  to  turn  out  performers,  their  own  degree  of  specialisation 
and  their  promise  of  attracting  pupils  who  will  increase  the  reve- 
nues of  the  department,  to  the  enrichment  of  the  college  treasury, 
are  more  seriously  estimated,  and  more  publicly  exploited,  than 
is  their  possible  possession  of  progressive  educational  ideals  and 
their  ability  to  put  these  ideals  into  practical  application  with 
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the  student  body  as  a  whole.  So  pronounced  is  this  commercial 
attitude  that  il  is  not  unheard  of  for  a  conscientious  and  forward- 
looking  instructor  in  the  music  department  who  strives  to  broaden 
(he  musical  policy  of  his  college  a!  the  risk  of  possible  loss  of 
immediate  revenue  to  be  rebuked  by  the  college  head,  courteously, 
of  course,  but  none  the  less  decisively.  'Huh  commercial  attitude 
dictates  the  amount  of  work  assigned  to  each  instructor.  Thirty 
lo  forty  hours  of  actual  lesson-giving  a  WCek  is  not  an  exceptional 
assignment.  Such  a  schedule  leaves  neither  time  nor.  energy 
for  self-culture  or  for  contributions  to  the  broader  educational 
development  of  the  department. 

This  commercial  attitude  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  policy 
which  obtains  in  the  academic  department  of  the  same  institu- 
tion. Here  it  is  expected  that  in  working  out  higher  educational 
ideals  deficits  may  occur.  Academic  instructors  arc  not  supposed 
to  pay  their  own  salaries  and  provide  a  sizable  surplus  as  well. 
They  are  limited  in  the  number  of  hours  of  class-room  work, 
conserving  some  of  their  time  and  energy  for  self-improvement. 
They  are  expected  to  continue  their  studies  and  collateral  reading. 
They  are  encouraged  to  devote  time  and  thought  to  the  general 
educational  activities  of  the  institution  and  to  do  their  part  in 
stimulating  cultural  aspirations  among  the  students.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  authorities  here  is  truly  educational.  It  recognizes 
possibilities  beyond  the  routine  of  teaching  and  gives  opportunity 
for  their  realization.  Endowments  are  earnestly  sought  to  cover 
deficits  and  supply  means  for  extra-educational  effort.  The 
department  carries  on  its  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  collaboration 
and  mutual  respect.  From  the  stimulus  of  this  atmosphere  the 
members  of  the  music  faculty  are  excluded.  Their  subject  too 
frequently  is  denied  respectful  consideration.  It  is  classed  among 
the  educational  superfluities,  tolerated  because  there  is  a  demand 
(or  it  by  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  generously  to  secure  it. 
Instructors  in  music  are  not  admitted  to  the  faculty  circle  on  a 
basis  of  educational  equality.  They  are,  perforce,  made  into 
specialists.  Their  department  is  a  special  one;  it  is  a  commer- 
cial, not.  a:\  cdiu-ntioiiid,  proposit ion. 

Yet.  ulii'o  specialization  i.i  meul  ioned,  it  does  not  require 
much  more  than  a  scratching  of  the  surface  to  discover  that  much 
of  the  criticism  directed  against  musicians  in  this  particular 
applies  with  equal  force  to  their  academic  confreres.  One  of 
their  own  number  has  rather  forcefully  drawn  attention  to  this 
fact  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  lending  magazine.  Discussing  "What 
do  Teachers  Know,"  he  cites  the  procedure  of  the  would-be  PA. 
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D.  While  the  candidate  for  this  degree  is  "boring,  face  down, 
into  his  problem,  the  world  floats  by  in  the  clouds,  and  he  is 
about  as  aware  of  its  floating  as  a  lamprey  is  aware  of  logarithmic 
functions."  And,  continues  the  writer,  after  investiture  with 
the  degree,  he  continues  to  develop  his  specialty  still  indifferent 
to  the  general  subjects  the  ordinary  man  must  know.  So,  it  will 
be  found,  are  many,  very  many,  of  those  who  arc  filling  chairs  in 
literature,  history,  science  and  languages  in  our  colleges.  Their 
lack  of  sympathy  with  any  movement  which  does  not  have  its 
inception  in  their  own  department,  their  sometimes  arrogant  as- 
sumption that  the  sum  of  all  intellectual  endeavor  is  to  be  found 
in  the  subject  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  their  inclination 
to  insist  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  college  course  be  devoted 
to  their  subject,  strongly  inclines  the  criticized  musician  to  wish 
for  the  use  of  the  deadly  parallel  column,  the  actual  character- 
istics, ideals  and  demands  of  critic  and  criticized  being  clearly  set 
forth  for  comparison. 

The  musician  who  has  been  stigmatized  as  narrow  and  want- 
ing breadth  of  culture  and  has  repeatedly  been  assured  of  the 
versatility  of  his  academic  colleague,  is  somewhat  puzzled  when 
he  hears  that  colleague  openly  boast  of  his  ignorance  of  music. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  music  is  practically  omnipresent  and 
has  long  been  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  institution  of  which 
that  colleague  is  a  faculty  member,  he  cannot  quite  understand 
the  academic  ignorance  of  the  most  fundamental  of  the  mental 
and  spiritual  reactions  of  the  average  mind  to  music.  As  regards 
the  nature  of  music  itself,  its  scientific  and  artistic  principles, 
and  the  mental  processes  by  means  of  which  music  becomes  a 
vital  part  of  one's  intellectual  and  emotional  nature,  his  liberal 
arts  colleague  cannot  seem  even  to  comprehend  that  such  proc- 
esses are  possible.  He  finds  him  apparently  impervious  to  all 
attempts  to  demonstrate  the  exact  nature  and  educational  pos- 
sibilities o!  music,  and  as  be  struggles  on  in  bis  efforts  to  overcome 
the  handicaps  under  which  music  teaching  in  the  college  has 
labored,  he  cannot  avoid  becoming  impressed  by  a  conviction 
that  his  liberal  arts  colleagues  are  dominated  cither  by  prejudice 
or  by  so  intense  an  inclination  to  a  specialization  of  their  own 
that  they  in  no  wise  differ  from  those  whom  they  so  freely  condemn. 
The  musician's  effort.'  to  utilize  academic  means  for  developing 
the  cultural  aspects  of  music  will  be  met  with  all  indifference  and 
lack  of  cooperation  that  decidedly  limit  their  success,  lie  is 
expected  to  show  interest  in  the  lectures  and  similar  cultural 
activities  of  the  academic  department,  but  similar  activities 
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projected  by  him  will  emphasize  the  academic  i nil i (Terence. 
Catholicity  of  taste  is  demanded  of  the  musician,  but,  so  far  as 
it  is  to  include  music,  it  evidently  is  not  expected  of  members 
of  the  b'beral  arts  faculty. 

The  commercial  attitude  of  college  authorities  and  the  in- 
different and  not  infrequent  hostile  attitude  of  the  liberal  arts 
faculty  sufficiently  explain  the  failure  of  the  small  college  to 
perform  its  true  functions  as  a  developer  of  a  musical  nation. 
Were  this  attitude  one  of  cordial  interest  and  hearty  support, 
anil  the  determination  of  the  college  to  make  of  music  the  edu- 
cational force  it  should  be,  made  clear  by  the  authorities,  the 
musician  would  be  compelled  to  rise  to  the  situation.  Those 
already  anxious  to  do  such  work  would  increase  and  perfect  their 
efforts,  while  those  who,  as  yet,  do  not  realb.e  their  mission  as 
educators  would  be  compelled  to  do  so.  These  conditions,  how- 
ever, do  not  include  all  that  must  be  overcome.  A  third,  fully 
as  disturbing,  confronts  the  head  of  a  college  music  department. 
A  pedantic  adherence  to  certain  pedagogic  formula;,  revealing 
itself  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  letter  of  scholastic  law  at  the 
expense  of  the  true  spirit  of  education  which  deals  with  the  for- 
mation of  character  and  the  sharpening  of  one's  outlook  on  life, 
prevents  a  just  estimation  of  music  as  an  instrumentality  in  the 
development  of  the  understanding  and  intelligent  critical  power 
mid  as  an  element  in  the  adjustment  of  college  students  lo  the 
environment  of  later  life.  The  craze  for  the  cramming  of  facts, 
for  exact  information,  for  what  is  called  scholarship,  has  loaded 
the  curricula  of  our  colleges  with  subjects  which  are  a  waste  of 
time  so  far  as  any  help  they  bring  to  the  later  problems  of  living 

hours  are  spent  on  phases  which  no  stretch  of  imagination  can 
connect  with  the  future  welfare  of  the  student.  One  is  strongly 
templed  to  believe  that  many  of  these  courses  are  included  in 
order  to  afford  the  Ph.D.  an  opportunity  to  lecture  on  his  spec- 
ialty rather  than  to  contribute  to  the  humanistic  development 
of  the  student.  This  pedantic  tyranny  is  responsible  for  the 
action  of  a  certain  university  in  asking  for  the  resignation  of 
some  of  its  instructors  because  they  are  not  Ph.D's.  Their 
work  is  satisfactory,  their  methods  of  teaching  arc  not  condemned, 
but  they  are  to  be  discharged  and  Ph.D's.  employed  in  their 
stead,  because  of  the  pedantic  worship  of  a  degree  that  is  a  badge 
of  extreme  specialization.  When  such  a  policy  dictates  the 
action  of  college  authorities  and  exact  information  is  valued  much 
more  than  intelligence  and  a  humanistic  attitude  toward  life 
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and  its  problems,  the  introduction  into  college  methods  of  an 
education  ill  use  of  music  which  emphasizes  and  practically 
applies  its  cultural  values  is  a  remote  possibility. 

IV 

Adjustment  Necessary 

Surely,  here  is  a  situation  calling  for  correction.  If  music 
he  possessed  of  power  to  elevate  society,  to  assist  the  people  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  environment  and  to  reduce  friction 
in  their  contact  with  the  experiences  which  grow  out  of  conditions 
under  which  their  lives  are  apent,  it  should  he  given  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  exert  such  power.  And  if,  for  the  development 
of  this  power,  o  knowledge  of  music  beyond  the  superficial  sing- 
ing of  popular  songs  and  the  playing  of  jazz  by  bands  and  orches- 
tras is  necessary,  so  potential  an  agency  as  the  college  should  do 
its  part  to  make  education  in  music  possible  to  all  who  desire  it. 
No  single  educational  agency  outside  the  public  schools  exerts  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
than  does  the  small  college.  Its  contact  with  its  clientele  is  made 
when  they  arc  at  an  age  when  maturity,  beginning  to  assert  itself, 
strongly  reinforces  the  impressionability  of  youth.  If  the  con- 
ditions here  described  exist  to  any  degree,  they  should  be  removed 
ond  the  small  college  made  to  function  properly  as  a  medium  for 
bringing  music  education  lo  the  masses  of  the  people.  Improve- 
ment in  isolated  instances — and  there  are  institutions  fulfilling 
their  musical  mission — will  not  remedy  the  evil;  read  just  men  t 
must  lie  inaugurated  and  carried  forward  as  a  definite  and  en- 
t-om  passing    educational  movement. 

The  policy  which  converts  the  music  department  of  a  college 
into  it  purely  commercial  organization,  minimizing  lis  educational 
possibilities  by  making  impossible  the  offering  of  courses  that 
appeal  to  those  who  would  know  enough  music  to  understand  and 
appreciate  it  as  they  do  literature,  must  give  way  to  the  truly 
educational  ideals  of  the  academic  department.  Its  instructors 
must  be  engaged  because  of  their  ability  to  develop  music- 
lovers  rather  than  half-baked  virtuosos.  Without  lowering 
the  standard  of  their  especial  musical  equipment  these  instruc- 
tors should  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  grasp  of  edu- 
cational processes  and  their  sympathy  with  the  extension  of  the 
musical  message  to  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  Considered 
to  he  an  integral  part  of  the  college's  educational  facilities,  such 
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financial  endowment  of  the  music  department  should  be  sought 
as  will  render  it  more  independent  of  tuition  fees.  The  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  it  must  be  such  as  to  animate  it  with  the  same 
educational  inspiration  as  dominates  the  academic  department. 
Both  should  be  held  in  equal  respect  because  of  their  equally 
important  contributions  to  a  well-rounded  life.  The  instructors 
in  the  music  department  must  be  given  the  same  consideration 
as  is  accorded  to  their  academic  colleagues.  Pedantry  must 
retire  before  larger  and  truer  conceptions  of  educational  efficiency. 


BACK  TO  DELIBES 


By  CARL  VAN  VECHTEN 


I AM  tired  of  the  "Sin."  I  am  weary  of  Erik  Satie.  I  am 
fed  up  with  Malipiero.  The  music  of  Zoltan  Kodaly  has 
begun  to  pall  on  me.  I  have  consigned  all  my  Arnold 
Schbnberg  scores  to  the  flames  and  I  have  tossed  Alfredo  Casella 
into  the  dustbin.  I  have  presented  such  examples  of  the 
genius  of  Ooossens'as  I  possessed  to  my  grocer's  daughter,  and  my 
erstwhile  copy  of  Lord  Beniers'3  Three  Lilllc  Funeral  Marches  is 
now  the  property  of  the  comer  policeman.  I  am  gorged  with 
Omstein  and  Frokofieff.  De  Falls  and  Stravinsky  are  anathema 
to  me.  Btla  Bartok  is  a  nco-zany.  I  am  sick  ot  Greek  tunics  and 
bare  legs,  satiated  with  Oriental  dancing,  Persian,  Javanese, 
Chinese,  and  Polovtsian,  surfeited  with  turkey  trots,  bunny  hugs 
and  fox  trots,  bored  with  tangos  and  mnxixes,  boleros  and  se- 
guidiilas,  Argentine  and  Spanish  dances  of  whatever  nature.  I 
have  had  my  fill  of  "ball-room  dancing,"  cakewulks,  pigeon- 
wings,  clogs,  jazz,  and  hoe-downs.  Terpsichore  has  been  such  a 
favorite  of  late,  literary,  pictorial,  musical,  and  even  social,  that 
the  classic  jade  has  become  inflated!}'  self-conscious,  afflicted  with 
a  bad  case  of  megalomania.  Personally,  I  wave  her  away. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  reason  for  this  reaction,  a  cause  for  this  new 
litany:  in  cleaning  out  an  old  music  cabinet  to-day.  I  stumbled 
upon  the  seorc  of  Vojiprlia,  the  distinguished,  spiritual,  singing, 
luminous,  lively  melodies  of  Delilies  rang  again  in  my  ears,  the 
eyes  of  my  memory  focussed  on  the  fluffed  tarlatan  skirt,  the 
suggestive  fleshings  terminating  in  the  pointed  toe,  and,  quite 
suddenly,  all  "modern"  music  assumed  the  quality  of  fustian. 

"Everv  dance  recalls  hive.  Every  ballet  leaves  us  sighing  with 
rcjrrr-l,"  writes  Andre  Snares.  "The  soul,  ravished  for  an  instant,  is  not 
satisfied:  it  falls  hack  into  the  milieu  whither  the  spectacle  has  borne  it, 
whither  the  music  has  carried  it.  invitim;  il  to  follow,  but.  where  the 
dance  has  not  permitted  it  to  remain.  This  mad  Mienad  becomes  in- 
toxicated in  her  own  fashion-,  she  bums  only  with  the  wine  -he  drinks, 
she  does  not  aspire  to  an  internal  intosicat ion,  that  which  the  vine  of 
the  heart  opens  to  the  spirit.  She  has  no  subjectivity;  she  is  not  med- 
il alive:  she  is  wholly  carnal  nr.d  .-olupt nous;  she  is  not  even  melancholy  ; 
her  nature  is  light.  Thus  having  humbly  grasped  the  hand  of  music, 
[BOS  I 
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held  music  in  her  arms,  the  dance  betrays  the  music.    Slw  asks  music 

She  does  not  even  offer  music  her  own  heart  in  return,  because  she  has 
none  to  give.  Like  youth,  she  can  only  lestow  elan  and  caprice. 
What  is  she  then,  for  art  and  the  supreme  desire  of  man,  but  the  most 
charming  body,  even  if  she  is  bereft  of  soul?" 

The  classic  costume,  the  tutu,  serves  to  accentuate  this  fan- 
tastic external  quality  of  the  ballet.  What  fascinations  of  the 
imagination  it  immediately  evokes,  metamorphosing  the  woman 
into  a  dragon-fly,  a  great  moth,  a  dancing  flower,  suggestive  of 
nymphs  and  banshees  and  far-away,  faded,  immortal  things! 
The  fluffy  skirts  and  the  tight  bodice  emphasize  the  wasp  waist, 
the  frailty  of  the  arms  and  legs.  Sex  is  both  concealed  and 
awakened.  The  pointed  toe  gives  the  illusion  hi  this  mythological 
creature  of  an  airy  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravitation.  She  be- 
comes, indeed,  a  beautiful  insect,  poised  between  heaven  and 
earth.  "The  ballet,"  wrote  Theophile  Gautier  in  a  happy  phrase, 
"is  music  that  one  can  see."  He  should  have  added,  see  in  a 
[irciiiii.  for  surely,  there  is  a  sense  of  unreality  about  this  art, 
created  artificially  and  consciously  by  its  devotees,  which  makes 
it,  even  through  its  very  conventions  and  limitations,  something 
carious  and  strange. 

Turning  the  leaves  of  this  faded  score,  I  recall  the  names  of 
dancers,  some  of  them  born  and  dead  before  Delibes's  dav: 
Maria  Taglioni,  with  her  wondrous  glamour,  Fannv  Elssler,  more 
piquant,  Fanny  (Yrito,  Carlotta  Grisi,  beloved  of  Gautier,  Rita 
Sangalli,  and  Rosita  Mauri,  who  forswore  caviar  because  the 
Citar,  at  une  of  her  representations,  turned  his  eyes  from  the  stage 
to  converse  with  his  companions.  What  pictures  of  pleasant 
periods  are  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  mind  by  the  very  names 
of  these  ladies!  And  the  names  of  these  ladies  and  other  lulling 
reveries  are  brought  bock  to  me  by  a  glimpse  of  a  tattered  score 
by  Leo  Delibes. 

The  importance  of  Delibes,  albeit  he  liimself  assuredly  owed 
something  to  Aubcr  and  Offenbach,  in  the  history  of  French  music 
is  not.  perhaps,  generally  recognized.  More  frequently,  probably, 
it.  is  entirely  ignored.  It  was  a  happy  experience,  therefore,  to 
run  into  a  review  by  Emile  Vuillennoz,  il  propox  of  a  recent  Pari- 
sian revival  of  Le  Itoi  I'a  dit,  in  which  he  says: 

Such  works  as  Le  Hoi  I'n  dii  and  bakvtf  have  a  considerable  im- 
portaiii-c  in  our  musical  history.  Delibes  is  the  ureal  forerunner  of  the 
"artisl.-lvrile.r"  from  which  our  [jifulcru  school  lias  evolved.  II  is  he 
who  has  jiivcn  to  our  musicians  the  taste  to  dispose  the  notes  of  a  chord, 
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the  timbre  of  an  orchestral  ion,  the  voices  of  an  ensemble,  with  an  atten- 
tive ingenuity  which  multiplies  discoveries  with  ejieli  measure.  His 
influence,  and  that  of  Edouard  Lalo.  have  been  decisive  on  the  musicians 

The  other  debt  which  music  owes  to  Delibes  is  not  owed  ex- 
clusively by  France;  it  is  an  international  obligation.  Before  he 
began  to  compose  his  ballets,  music  for  dancing,  for  the  most  part, 
consisted  of  tinkle-tinkle  melodies  with  marked  rhythm.  Dancing 
in  France,  and  often  elsewhere  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  only 
of  the  ballet),  was  not  deeply  expressive  in  its  nature.  Its  spec- 
tators were  satisfied  with  technical  feats  of  virtuosity.  Dancers 
were  compared  on  their  respective  abilities  to  execute  the  entre- 
chat and  pirouette.  Taglioni  and  Elssler,  to  be  sure,  transcended 
the  technical  limitations  of  their  art,  and  evolved  an  imaginative 
and  spirituelle  contribution  to  the  dance,  which  has  been  fully  re- 
corded in  early  nineteenth -century  literature.  But  they  accom- 
plished this  through  their  own  personalities,  aided  by  the  mystical 
traditional  costume,  the  garb  of  this  new  priesthood,  which 
surrounded  their  movements  with  an  element  of  fantasy.  They 
were  not  assisted  by  the  music  to  which  they  danced.  For  these 
sublime  rites  the  simplest  and  most  banal  tunes  sufficed.  Nay, 
more,  music  with  any  true  verve  or  character  was  repudiated  as 
actually  likely  to  have  a  detrimental  value  on  the  effect  produced. 
It  was  Delibes,  who  revulnt imiixt-d  (his  silly  idea  ■  if  build  music, 
introducing  ill  his  scores  symphonic  clement,  a  Health  of  graceful 
melody,  and  a  richness  of  harmonic  fibre,  based,  it  is  safe  to  hazard, 
on  a  healthy  distaste  for  routine.  Coppilia  and  Syhia,  then, 
are  the  forerunners  of  such  elaborate  contemporary  scores  as 
Tchcrepnin's  XarcUse,  Debussy's  Jeux,  Ravel's  Dap/mis  et 
CMd,  Strauss's  The  Legend  of  Joseph,  and  Stravinsky's  Pe- 
trouckka.  Beyond  any  manner  of  doubt,  Delibes  is  the  father 
of  the  modem  ballet. 

n 

Clement-Pbilibert-Leo  Delibes  was  born  on  February  21, 
183B,  at  Saint-Germain-du-Val,  a  village  situated  in  the  Sarthe, 
near  La  Fleche.  The  death  of  his  father  having  left  the  family 
without  resources,  his  mother  took  him  to  Paris  in  1848.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Conservatory,  and  at  his  first  contest  he 
won  the  second  prize  for  solfcgei  the  following  year  (]H,)t)j  In- 
won  the  first  prize.  During  this  period  he  was  a  choir  boy  at  the 
.Madeleine.  He  studied  pianoforte  with  Lc-  Coupey,  organ  with 
Bcnoist,  harmony  with  Ba/.in,  ritiil  advanced  composition  with 
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Adolphe  Adam.  In  1853,  the  latter  used  his  influence  to  secure 
for  his  pupil  n  position  as  repctitcur  at  the  Theatre- Lyrique.  He 
also  became  organist  at  St.-Pierre  de  Chaillot  and  elsewhere 
before  his  appointment  at  St. -Jean  ct  St  .-Francois,  where  he  was 
organist  from  1863  to  1871.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  traditional 
occupation  with  French  composers.  Cesar  Francis,  Charles- 
Marie  Widor,  and  Cainille  Saint-Sa^ns  were  all  organists  in  Paris 
churches. 

Very  early  in  his  career,  Delibes  began  to  write  for  the 
theatre,  modestly  at  first,  operettas  and  op£ras-bouffes,  which 
have  been  forgotten.  His  first  effort  appears  to  have  been  Deux 
saus  de  charbon,  produced  at  the  Folies-Nouvelles  in  1855.  He 
wrote  his  operettas  for  the  Folies-Nouvelles,  the  Kursaal  d'Ems, 
the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  the  Variet£s,  the  Athenee:  Les  deux 
deities  gardes  (1856);  VOmehtte  a  la  Fotlembuche  (1858);  Le  Ser- 
pent a  plumes  (18(H);  I'&cassaii  de  Chatmi  (1889),  etc.  Two  of 
his  one-act  light  operas,  Ma'dre  (Sriffard  (1857)  and  Le  Jardinier 
et  eon  seigneur  (1863),  were  written  for  and  produced  at  the 
Thc&tre-I.yrique.  He  also  composed  several  choruses  and  a  mass. 
In  1883,  be  became  repctitcur  at  the  Opera  and,  in  1885,  second 
chorus-master,  under  Victor  Masse.  In  1865,  also,  his  cantata, 
Alger,  was  performed. 

Having  been  commissioned  to  compose  a  ballet,  La  Source 
(performed  for  the  first  time,  November  12,  1868),  in  collab- 
oration1 with  Minkus,  the  Polish  musician,  his  music  proved  so 
melodious  and  so  much  more  distinguished  and  original  than  that 
of  his  confrere,  that  Minkus  found  himself  completely  eclipsed, 
while  Delibes  was  asked  to  write  a  number,  Le  pas  de  fleurs,  to 
be  interpolated  in  the  revival  of  Adolphe  Adam's  ballet,  Le  Cor- 
eaire,  on  October  21,  1867.  His  masterpiece,  Coppllia,  was 
produced  May  5,  1870.  His  principal  songs  appeared  in  1872,  the 
year  of  his  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  Mme.  Denain,  an  actress 
of  the  Comedie  Franchise.  These  include  the  famous  Lea  fillet 
de  Cadix  and  Bonjuur,  Suzoit  (on  poems  by  Alfred  de  Musset), 
Acril  (Remy  Belleau),  and  Myrto  (Armand  Silvestre).  Le  Rot 
I'a  dit  was  produced  at  the  Op  era- Com  i  que,  May  24,  1875,  and 
Sylvia  at  the  Opera,  June  14.  1876.  La  Mori  d'Orphle,  a  "grand 
scena,"  was  performed  at  the  Trocadero  concerts  in  1878;  Jean 
de  Ninette  at  the  Opcra-Comique,  March  8,  1880,  and  Lakmi  at 
the  Opera-Corn ique,  April  14,  1883.  He  wrote  incidental  music 
for  a  revival  of  Le  Rai  a' amuse  at  the  Com&die  Frangatse,  Novem- 
ber 82,  1882,  and  a  five-act  opera,  Kassya,  on  which  Massenet 

'Tht  ttcotid  and  third  ictnts,  in  this  ballet  in  four  act  ne;,  are  the  work  of  Ddlbu. 
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put  the  finishing  touches,  including  the  composition  of  the  reci- 
tatives, after  the  composer's  death,  was  performed  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  March  21,  1893.  For  a  time,  under  the  name  of  Eloi 
Delbes,  he  wrote  musical  criticism  for  the  Gaulois. 

In  1877,  Delibes  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  January,  1881,  he  succeeded  Henri  Reber,  who  had 
just  died,  as  professor  of  advanced  composition  at  the  Conservatory. 
In  December,  1881,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
succeeding  Victor  Massf,  and  in  1889  he  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1891,  and  a  memoir  by  E.  Guiraud  was  published  in  1H92. 

ni 

His  operas,  constructed  according  to  a  fornmla  that  wai 
once  fashionable,  have  faded  a  little.  Lalemi,  with  its  bizarrely 
confused  memories  of  Marie  Van  Zandt,  Bessie  Abott,  Luisa 
Tetrazzini,  and  Maria  Burrientos,  retains  some  vitality  and  is 
still  in  the  repertory  of  the  Paris  Opera-Comique.  Occasionally, 
this  lyric  perversion  of  Lc  Manage  dc  Loli  is  nWeti  elsewhere  so 
that  some  florid  soprano  may  warble  The  Bell-Song.  Pauline 
I'Allemand  was  the  first  New  York  Lakme;  Adelina  Patti,  the 
second.  Delibes 's  music  has  the  monotony  and  clotting  languor 
of  the  East.  After  the  first  act,  all  souls  who  are  sensitive  to  sug- 
gestion are  likely  to  [all  ;i.*k-t-p.  /.<:  Hoi  i'a  dit  has  historical  im- 
portance. I  have  already  quoted  M.  Vuillermoz  in  this  regard. 
I  heard  Jean  de  NiveUe  at  the  Gaietc-Lyrique  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago  when  Arlettc  was  sung  by  Nicot-Bilbaut-Vauehelet,  the 
daughter  of  the  singer  who  created  this  florid  rOle  in  1880.  This 
Louis  XI  lyric  drama  is  Delibes's  contribution  to  Tannhauserism. 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  all  suffered  from  this  quaint 

Saint-Sae'ns  once  remarked  with  contemptuous  bitterness: 
"French  criticism  has  not  reproached  Delibes  with  not  being  a 
melodist;  he  has  made  some  operettas."  But  the  gift  of  melody 
is  rare  and  it  is  a  gift  which  the  gods  bestowed  on  Detibes  to  the 
partial  exclusion  of  Saint-Safins.  It  is  not  in  his  operas  that  this 
gift  may  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage,  although  neither  The 
BeU-Song  nor  the  Barcarolle  in  Lalemi  may  be  slighted.  But  the 
best  pages  in  this  opera  are  the  ballet  music,  the  exotic  Terftna,  . 
the  Rektah,  and  the  Persian  dance,  and  it  is  in  his  music  for  the 
ballet  that  Delibes  excelled  and  in  which,  as  has  already  been  in- 
timated, he  made  certain  innovations.    Ballet  music,  heretofore, 
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had  been  subservient  to  the  dancers  and  it  was  believed,  it  would 
seem  (we  may  take  Giselle  for  a  typical  example),  that  banality 
was  essential  to  its  success.  Delibes 's  ballet  music  is  piquant 
and  picturesque,  nervous  and  brilliant,  shot  with  color  and 
curious  harmonic  effects,  subtle  in  rhythm,  and,  above  all,  his 
melody  has  a  highly  distinguished  line.    There  is  a  symphonic 

Syleia,  ou  la  Nympke  dc  Diane,  created  by  Rita  Sangalli  (who 
ten  years  later  became  the  baronne  de  St.-Pierre)  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  June  14.  lH7(i,  is  an  evocation  to-day  (it  has  recently  been 
revived)  of  a  period;  it  is  Second  Empire  Greek,  if  you  like,  but 
the  music  remains  as  pimpant,  as  fascinatingly  fresh  as  ever.  A 
happy  fragrance,  a  delightfully  itrlificinl,  if  somewhat  heartless, 
charm  hovers  over  this  music.  Le.i  Ckax.ieTex.ies,  the  Value  1-enle, 
the  Cortege  de  Bacchus,  all  retain  their  peculiar  seductions,  and 
the  |ii//icati  divertissement  of  the  slave  has  achieved  a  world- 
fame.  Delibes,  aware  of  his  limitations,  or  governed  purely  by 
his  taste,  deliberately  excludes  the  barbaric  and  the  savage  from 
his  work;  everything  is  gracious  and  refined. 

Coppilia,  Oil  la  fille  aux  yeux  d'cmail,  is  certainly  his  master- 
piece. From  the  Prelude  and  the  Volte  Lenie,  to  which  the 
arloridile  Swanilda  oilers  almost  as  soon  as  the  curtain  rises, 
through  the  Czardas,  the  Mazurka,  on  to  the  end  of  the  work,  it 
is  u  model  n[  cmieisetiess,  witty  music,  and  spirited  and  refined 
melody.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  sentimental  passages,  hut  on  the 
whole,  Delibes  is  less  sentimental  than  Gounod.  His  tunes 
usually  move  at  a  brisk  pace.  They  have  all  the  lustre  of  a  polka 
by  Offenbach  and  something  more  in  the  way  of  glamour.  Perus- 
ing this  old  score,  I  dream  again  of  the  languorous  delights  of  the 
ballet,  the  real  ballet,  and  for  a  moment,  I  am  no  modern.  It  has 
even  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  if  any  composer  really  gifted  with 
the  power  of  creating  melody  has  ever  found  it  necessary  to  try 
to  create  anything  else. 
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By  CARL  ENGEL 

PLEBEIAN  wisdom  has  it  that  you  catch  more  flics  with  sugar 
than  with  vinegar.  For  once  then  a  miracle  has  happened. 
The  announcement  that  another  surly  critic  was  to  mount 
the  dangerously  overrun  reviewing  stand,  lias  been  as  honey  in 
the  mouths  of  many  publishers.  My  desk  and  the  chairs  sur- 
rounding it  are  covered  high  with  books  and  music  marked  "For 
Review."  To  some  of  these  is  attached  a  neatly  printed  slip 
reading:  "Please  send  two  copies  of  the  notice."  I  foresee  dis- 
appointment, anger  even,  if  the  notice  is  not  forthcoming,  or  if 
my  innate  sweetness  is  not  always  sufficient  to  prevent  its  having 
a  slightly  sourish  aftertaste.  Are  we  not  creatures  of  sundry 
juices,  among  which  verjuice  has  its  part?  And  yet,  I  am  naive 
enough  to  confess  that  nothing  would  give  nic  greater  happiness 
than  if  I  could  dispense  to  every  comer  critical  drops  of  hydromel 
and  nectar.  Were  I  a  soda  fountain,  there  still  would  he  the 
lemon  extract. 

The  art  of  flinging  custard  pies  into  unsuspecting  faces  is  as 
much  the  underpaid  critic's  who  disports  himself  in  the  papers, 
as  it  is  the  overpaid  "actor's"  who  performs  before  a  camera. 
Contemporary  pie-flinging  of  the  critical  variety  has  never  had 
great  appeal  for  me.  But  let  it  have  taken  place,  say,  thirty  or 
fifty  years  ago  (especially  if  it  missed  the  mark!),  and  it  begins  to 
have  absorbing  fascinatioo.  There  is  a  harmless  satisfaction  in 
discovering  the  errors  of  our  fathers.  Emboldened,  we  proceed 
in  our  mistaken  ways  and  express  opinions  of  which  we  are  not 
at.  all  certain.  We  are  precipitated  into  a  mood  of  hostile  sus- 
picion, ready  to  challenge  any  ami  all  who  expose  themselves 
to  our  critical  searchlight.  Criticism,  in  some  instance;,  is  nothing 
but  jewelled  prose,  or  a  form  of  auto-intoxication.  In  others,  it 
is  a  thinly  veiled  brief  "pro  doniu."  Too  often  it  is  pretty  bon- 
htin.i  and  colored  jujubes,  so  that  one  is  filled  with  grateful  ad- 
miration for  the  few  grand  figures  who  retain  their  independence 
and  remain  masters  of  the  vitriolic  style.  Unworthy  imitators 
resort  to  rude  invective,  unnecessary  and  unjust.  But  the  genera! 
tendency  is  to  write  more  for  the  effect  on  the  reader  than  on  the 
criticized,  knowing  full  well  that  the  latter  has  use  only  for  praise. 
I  B«l 
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The  critic,  first  of  all,  is  expected  to  write  copy  for  the  press 
agent  or  the  publicity  department.  He  is  under  the  eye  of  the 
advertising  manager.  Next  comes  the  critic  as  entertainer;  he 
must  carefully  avoid  being  "esoteric,"  he  should  be  "popularly 
educational,"  strictly  refrain  from  talking  the  jargon  of  the  craft 
or  business  he  is  criticizing,  and  ahovc  all  be  reasonably  "smart." 
The  circulation  manager  keeps  a  close  watch  on  him.  Last,  and 
least  appreciated,  the  critic  who  thinks  it  his  job  soberly  to  an- 
alyze a  work  or  its  performance  and  pronounce  judgment  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  or  give  advice  uccording  to  his  lights.  Who,  I 
ask,  wants  advice— unless  it  be  synonymous  with  approval?  If 
the  journals  correctly  state  that  "Mine.  B.'s  intonation  is  in- 
secure," or  "The  playing  of  Mr.  II.  is  licking  in  refit  rami,"  can  you 
see  "The  World's  Greatest  Contralto"  or  "The  Supreme  Pianist 
of  the  Age"  meekly  go  into  retirement  and  correct  their  faults? 
The  case  is  even  more  hopeless  when  we  take  a  composition  or  a 
book  that  is  finished  and  printed.  Supposing  the  critic  made 
some  really  pertinent  suggestions  that  would  improve  the  work, 
how  are  they  to  be  utilized? 


Had  I  chanced  to  see  the  song  "Philomel"  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Goosseiis  before  it  left  the  press  of  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Chester,  Ltd., 
I  believe  that  not  my  great  and  sincere  respect  for  the  composer's 
accomplishments  would  have  stopped  me  from  telling  him  that 
I  thought  his  song  restless  in  design,  unequal  in  merit.  It  might 
have  been  an  excellent  song.  To  my  mind  the  treatment  of 
the  prosody  is  bad;  there  arc  places  where  the  rhythm  and  out- 
line of  the  voice-part  do  violence  to  the  cadence  and  emphasis  of 
the  words.  That  is  a  regrettable  feature  in  any  song,  especially 
nowadays,  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  more  careful  in  such 
matters.  Wlmt  t f i.-it i n^iiisl u  d  \h>-  first  pongs  of  Mr.  John  Alden 
Carpenter  was  the  admiral)!.'  lunnMiuj;  of  the  prosody.  He  never 
quite  matched  that  standard.  Mr.  (ioossens'  song  is  interesting 
and  typical  inasmuch  as  it  permits  a  guess  at  the  way  so  many 
composers  go  about  writing  a  song.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
accompaniment — or  at  least  one  of  those  pianistic  patterns  and 
harmonic  progressions  which  are  born  of  the  fingers,  not  of  the 
car.  Having  stumbled  upon  it.  found  it  to  his  liking,  the  com- 
poser adopts  it  ns  prop  for  a  vocal  phrase.  But  that  phrase  does 
not  grow  out  of  the  metre  or  sentiment  of  the  text,  it  is  screwed 
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down,  rigidly,  upon  the  harmony  and  rhythm  of  the  p  inn  is  tic 
device.  Some  such  procedure  would  explain  Mr.  Goossens'  wrong 
accentuations,  which  not  even  quaint  insouciance  can  excuse. 
Yet  the  very  end  of  the  song  is  poetic,  delicate,  and  would  have 
been  unimpeachable  save  for  the  final  high  note,  that  sop  to 
the  singer  who  isn't  a  musician.  "Philomel"  and  "Melancholy," 
two  songs  written  by  Mr.  Goossens  in  January,  1981,  may  also  be 
had  with  an  accompaniment  of  string  quartet.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Goossens  did  not  find  something  better  for  the  line  "Nothing's 
so  dainty  sweet,"  at  the  end  of  "Melancholy,"  than  those  cloying 
ninth-chords.  They  are  not  dainty  sweet,  but  sticky.  All  of 
which  Mr.  Goossens  has  a  perfect  right  to  deny.  The  reviewer 
and  critic  may  be  ten  times  right;  the  only  person  who  is  really 
concerned  in  the  matter,  the  reviewed  and  criticized,  is  apt  to  be 
the  last  to  believe  him.  And  he  is  only  one  against  a  fairly  large 
number  of  readers  to  whom  this  fault-finding  can  be  of  no  con- 
sequence whatsoever.  Then  why  waste  their  time?  Criticism 
in  camera,  before  publication,  is  the  kind  which  composers  so 
sorely  need.  It  is  the  kind  that  only  broad-minded  and  sharp- 
witted  brother  artists  can  give  to,  and  will  accept  from,  each  other. 
It  is  this  criticism  that  makes  the  correspondence  of  certain  masters 
more  valuable  than  textbooks  and  rules.  Everywhere  mutual 
admiration  clubs  are  springing  up  which  are  doing  their  reckless 
advertising  without  ascertaining,  as  is  insisted  upon  in  food 
products  or  any  honest  merchandise,  that  the  goods  arc  one 
hundred — or,  well,  ninety  per  cent  pure. 


The  texts  of  the  two  songs  which  I  have  just  touched  on  are  by 
English  poete  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Have  you  noticed  how 
the  "modern"  composer  is  fond  of  taking  a  ion;,'  leap  backward 
for  his  poem?  From  Delius,  Goossens,  Peter  Warlock  down  the 
whole  list  of  contemporary  British  composers,  there  is  hardly  one 
who  does  not  seek  refuge,  occasionally,  from  his  own  advanced 
position  in  a  sort  of  "compromise  modernity,"  apparently  vouch- 
safed by  the  text.  The  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  the  material  of 
music  has  made  so  much  quicker  strides  than  has  the  manner  of 
employing  it.  We  use  the  last  perfected  appliance  to  spin  the 
finest,  softest  yarn;  but  for  the  weaving  of  it  we  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  hand-loom.  Undo  the  silken  strands  of  Debussy, 
and  the  web  resembles  the  mercerised  products  of  Massenet. 
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Scratch  the  mottled  gaudiness  from  Strauss,  and  you  find  the 
red  lacquer  of  Wagner.  Blow  off  the  star-dust  from  Scriabin's 
phnTitirsmagoria,  and  behold  Chopin.  This  is  no  disparagement. 
In  music  the  modernity  of  means  does  not  clash  with  the  antiquity 
of  style.  There  are  railway  stations  for  which  no  more  appropriate 
facade  was  found  than  that  of  a  Greek  temple.  When  the  Ger- 
mans, some  twenty  years  ago,  were  in  the  finest  frenzy  of  their 
"Secession,"  composers  suddenly  remembered  and  ruthlessly 
raided  that  collection  of  old  German  poems  known  ns  "l)cs 
Kn.tbeti  Wunderhnm."  It  became  an  epidemic.  Mahler,  Thuille, 
Pfitzner,  e  lutli  quanli,  had  a  go  at  the  enchanted  horn,  just  as 
the  British  composers  to-day  are  ransacking  the  attic  of  English 
literature  for  the  minor  poets  of  the  past.  The  revolutionaries 
Peri  and  Caccini  thought  they  had  pulled  the  curtain  from  the 
classic  drama.  It  was  Monteverdi  who  proved  that  the  opened 
door  led  into  a  new  chamber  of  music. 


But  I  must  not  postpone  any  longer  doing  my  duty,  at  least 
in  a  general  why,  by  tin-  publishers  who  luive  kindly  sent  me  some 
of  their  issues.  The  perfunctory  and  arbitrary  way  in  which  I 
am  forced  to  deal  with  them  should  discourage  further  shipments. 
I  am  quite  confident  that  I  shall  be  able,  without  their  assistance, 
to  keep  an  eye  on  what  they  are  doing.  For  the  present  I  am 
likely  to  see  a  good  deal  more  than  they  may  want  me  to  see.  I 
shall  try  to  be  discreet. 

We  have  made  not  a  little  progress,  in  America,  since  the  year 
ITfil,  when  mi  less  distinguished  n  person  than  Paul  Revere,  in 
Hoshin.  engraved  the  music  for  "A  Collection  of  the  Best  l'snlm 
Tunes."  In  the  preface  of  it  the  compiler  and  publisher,  Josiah 
Flregg.  wrote:  "It  is  Imped,  it  "ill  not  diminish  the  Value  of  this 
Book,  in  the  Estimation  of  any,  but  muy  in  some  Degree  recom- 
mend it  even  to  those  who  have  no  particular  Relish  for  the  Musiek, 
that  however  we  arc  obliged  to  the  other  Side  of  the  Atlantick 
chiefly,  for  our  Tunes,  the  Paper  on  which  they  arc  printed  is  the 
Manufacture  of  our  own  Country."  Wc  still  ranks  excellent 
paper.  The  stacks  of  music  round  me  are  proof  incontrovertible. 
(En  parenthise— unless  you  have  felt  S.  D.  Warren's  Cameo  stock 
lap  up  the  soft  lend  of  your  pencil,  you  know  not  what  height 
voluptuousness  cur:  reach!)  We  nre  a  little  less  dependent  on 
impiirliiiitins  Irani  "the  other  Side  of  I  lie  Atlantick''  fur  our 
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tunes.   In  fact,  out  tunea  are  getting  to  be  almost  as  good  as  our 


It  is  most  gratifying  to  see  Unit  several  American  firms  are 
bringing  out  fine,  musiciaidy  material  for  which  the  present  state 
of  our  musical  life  will  hardly  encourage  them  to  expect  returns 
approaching  even  distantly  the  outlay  they  incurred  on  the  en- 
Braving  and  printing.  There  are  Messrs.  J.  Fischer  Bros.,  New 
York,  with  a  life-size  piano  concerto  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hinton, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  composer's  wife,  that  sterling  player 
Katherine  Goodson.  The  tribute  is  appropriate,  inevitable.  But 
such  dedications  are  sometimes  prejudicial.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  dedicatee  (perfectly  good,  but  horrible  word)  were 
the  only  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  learn  Mr.  Hinton's  piece. 
All  the  more  praise  for  Messrs.  Fischer,  to  whom  more  thanks 
are  due  for  printing  Mr.  Pietro  A.  Yon's  Concerto  Gregoriano 
for  Organ  and  Orchestra.  Our  organ  music  and  organists  are 
becoming  increasingly  ambitious.  The  presence  of  such  foreign 
artists  as  maestro  Yon,  and  the  visiting  Bonnet  and  Dupre,  have 
been  of  stimulating  influence.  Not  only  in  the  church,  but  here 
and  there  in  moving  picture  theatres  do  you  hear  astonish- 
ingly clever  playing.  Messrs.  Carl  Fischer  have  recently  issued 
an  analytical  catalogue  which  prescribes  for  all  the  woes  of  the 
"movie"  musician  and  lists  a  formidable  array  of  compositions, 
all  of  them  labelled  for  their  uses  in  connection  with  specific 
"situations."  (Ivit  the  loaves  anil  fishes  the  publishers  have 
not  forgotten  the  linen  and  the  plate.  They  are  rendering  con- 
spicuous services  to  art,  even  to  that  bugbear  of  "sound  invest- 
ment": advanced  art.  Fifty  years  have  just  elapsed  since  the 
8rst  music  appeared  with  the  Carl  Fischer  imprint,  fifty  years 
which  testify  to  the  industry,  vision  and  character  of  the  founder, 
line  can  but  linnor  the  idealistic  convictions  which  move  ahead 
of  the  times  ami  give  us  Mr.  f.eo  Ornstcin's  remarkahle  Sonatas, 
Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck's  fine  songs.  Of  Messrs.  G.  Schirmer  one  has 
a  right  to  expect  big  things.  It  is  comforting  to  see  that  their 
rush  for  the  musical  Klondyke  was  only  temporary  and  did  not 
weaken  the  main  current  of  their  traditional  activities.  Once 
upon  a  time  the  virtual  head  of  their  house  was  a  certain  Gustave 
Schirmer  Jr.,  a  man  to  whom  music  was  a  religion,  not  only  a 
trade,  a  man  who  combined  dignity  with  shrewdness,  who  could 
exploit  an  Ethelbert  Nevin  and  befriend  a  Martin  Loeffler.  His 
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premature  death  remains  an  incalculable  loss.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  it  was  Gustave  Schirmer  who  en thusiasti rally  seconded 
Oscar  Hammerstein's  opera  venture  and  insisted  on  taking  the 
impresario,  in  Paris,  to  hear  "Pellcas  et  Melisande."  When, 
after  the  first  act,  Oscar  announced  that  he  had  enough  and  pre- 
ferred to  take  the  air  on  the  boulevard,  convinced  that  the  thing 
would  bore  the  American  public,  Guslave  Schirmer  made  him  sit 
through  the  whole  performance.  You  know  the  rest.  Schirrner 
and  Hammerstcin  are  dead.  Mary  Garden  is  still  very  much 
alive.  "Pellias"  will  probably  outlive  the  three.  But  let  us  not 
forget  to  whom  we,  in  America,  owe  our  acquaintance  with  De- 
bussy's opera  and  our  own  Mary.  Messrs.  Schirmer  continue  to 
give  us  Mr.  Ernest  Block's,  ripening  works.  The  splendid  Suite 
for  Viola  and  Orchestra  has  been  followed  by  the  Violin  Sonata 
in  which  young  sap  is  mounting  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
tree  of  music,  in  which  the  grafting  of  new  freedom  on  old  restraint 
lias  produced  flowers  that  for  form  and  perfume  have  no  equal. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Paul  Rosenfeld,  the  silver-tongued 
prophet  of  Bloch  who  has  so  brilliantly  and  sweepingly  extolled 
him.  I  should  like  to  write  a  study  on  "Bloch  and  Blueberries" 
(the  title  smacks  of  Huneker),  mindful  of  a  memorable  walking 
trip,  up  Mount  Monadnock,  on  which  I  went  with  friend  Ernest; 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  in  retracing  our  steps  and  conversations 
I  eould  find  much  that  would  serve  as  a  comparatively  simple  and 
primeval  glossary  to  what  is  at  a  first  glance  so  involved  and 
obscure  a  manner  of  musical  thought  and  speech.  Yes,  it  is  all  as 
natural  as  lying  at  high  noon  with  your  back  on  a  3un-baked 
rock,  staring  into  the  blue  sky  and  bluer  distance,  pressing  warm 
blueberries  between  your  tongue  and  palate,  and  mulling  over 
ancient  cases  of  crabbed  "blues,"  in  the  happy  consciousness  of 
momentary  expansion,  while  your  fingertips  almost  touch  the 
little  blue  flower.  Of  course,  that  would  be  telling  tales,  not 
writing  "critical  appreciations." 

It  is  fitting  that  Charles  T.  Griffcs'  slender  but  significant 
heritage  should  now  be  given  to  the  world.  The  Piano  Sonata  is 
bold  in  conception,  singularly  clear  and  frugal  in  execution.  It 
sounds  like  a  challenge  to  fate.  I  rememher  how  animatedly  he 
discussed  it  when  he  lunched  with  me  on  his  last  visit  to  Boston 
to  hear  the  Symphonv  Orchestra  play  his  "Pleasure  Dome  of 
Khubla  Khan."  It  was  a  Saturday;  the  Friday  afternoon  per- 
formance had  highly  pleased  him.  But  he  was  ailing  then. 
J-lruirsi-iuvss  and  a  const  nut  cough  made  talk  difficult.  After 
lunch  I  took  him  to  a  drug  store  and  got  him  some  lozenges.  Not 
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he  nor  I  thought  it  was  to  be  our  last  meeting.  Fate  too  eagerly 
accepted  the  challenge.  But  the  name  of  Griffes  is  securely 
inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  American  music. 


The  Ricordis  find  time  to  forget  La  Scala.  They  have  gone 
beyond  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  brought  home,  to  publish  very 
handsomely,  Mr.  H.  Waldo  Warner's  String  Quartet,  Op.  15,  and 
his  Folk-song  Phantasy  for  Strings,  Op.  IB.  They  could  do  no 
other  than  take  "The  Trio"  of  Mr.  Warner  (as  it  is  announced), 
for  which  Mrs.  F.  S.  Coolidge  gave  the  composer  her  check  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Warner  has  come  into  deserved  prominence 
by  his  fluent  writing  as  well  as  by  his  part  in  the  London  String 
Quartet.  Britain  may  well  be  proud  of  him,  his  music  is  so 
British,  in  the  best  sense.  No  wonder  London  town  waxed  irate 
over  Bloch'a  extraordinary  string  quartet  and  called  it  "ugVy 
music."  Messrs.  Ricordi  have  gone  again  to  England  for  Mr. 
Jos.  Holbrook's  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  59.  Or 
did  Mr.  Holbrook  go  to  Milan?  The  whimsical  composer  has 
given  his  concerto  a  title,  "The  Grasshopper."  Now,  I  am  rather 
fond  of  the  little  beasties.  Last  year,  in  Marblehead,  I  had  four 
of  them  living  with  me.  Their  names  were  Eugene,  Minerva, 
Pelag  and  Philip.  They  made  their  home,  supposedly,  on  a  flower- 
pot. But  they  roamed  the  chamber  over.  I  had  opportunity 
to  study  their  sprightly  nature.  And  only  on  the  basis  of  knowl- 
edge thus  gained,  not  on  the  unwarranted  assumption  that  I 
know  more  about  violin  conccrti  than  docs  Mr,  Holbrook,  am 
I  inclined  to  question  his  success  in  portraying  through  tones  and 
the  antics  of  a  solo  fiddler  the  deep,  though  often  abrupt,  ways 
of  my  erstwhile  companions. 

Perhaps  the  most  deserving  of  admiration,  among  alt  the 
music  publishers  of  Europe  to-day,  is  the  "Universal  Edition"  in 
Vienna.  If  we,  with  our  wealth  of  resources,  pat  ourselves  on 
the  back  for  publishing,  now  and  again,  a  work  of  chamber  music 
or  an  oratorio  (generally  a  "prize"  winner)  which  will  be  heard 
at  least  once  in  public,  what  are  we  to  say  of  people  who  in  the 
face  of  inconceivable  hardships  and  despite  every  possible  obstacle 
calmly  go  on  issuing  huge  scores  of  Schbnberg,  operas  of  Sebreker, 
and  pantomimes  of  Ilartok — not  to  mention  a  "Quarter-tone 
Quartet"  by  Haba?  They  are  either  heroes  or  fools.  Director 
Emil  Hertzka,  the  head  of  the  concern,  is  almost  a  fanatic  in  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  ultra-modern  music.    His  fanaticism  is 
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heroic,  not  foolish.  The  first  startling  piano  compositions  of 
Bartok,  published  in  Budapest  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
contained  hair-raising  audacities.  They  antedate  and  beat  any- 
thing the  "Six"  have  done.  Bartok's  latest  pantomime,  "Der 
holzgesehnitztc  Prinz"  (The  prince  carved  of  wood),  is  not  less 
daring;  yet  there  is  a  careful  avoidance  of  freakishness  for  the 
sake  of  "originality."  Whatever  the  piano  score  can  tell  us  of 
this  music,  its  "harshnesses"  have  a  way  of  impressing  one  with 
the  rigorous  logic  that  evolved  them.  The  orchestration  will  do 
much  to  soften  them;  perhaps  too  much.  There  are  tunes  in  this 
music,  indisputable,  naked — not  merely  motives  or  scraps  of 
tunes.  The  nudeness  of  their  appearance,  uncovered  by  meretri- 
cious garments  of  musical  "batik,"  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  Unit  the  action  requires  them  to  be  so  by  its  own  disha- 
bille. On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  from-the-heels-up- 
to-the-neck  proper — I  almost  wrote'  silly.  It  seems  the  two 
sometimes  go  together.  This  rather  foolish  story  (devised  by  the 
composer)  is  the  only  serious  drawback  that  I  can  sec.  A  princess 
who  at  first  prefers  [he  manikin  prince  to  the  one  of  flesh  and 
blood;  the  fairy  who  sets  the  forest  and  the  brooklet  dancing; 
the  prince  who  linally  embraces  I  In-  rueful  princess  after  she  has 
thrown  away  her  crown  and  pulled  the  wig  from  her  head — all 
this  may  be  as  deeply  symbolical  as  it  is  grotesque,  ll  served 
I  lie  composer  in  writing  music  that  is  expressive  and  pictorial, 
but  1  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  be  an  easy  undertaking  to  put 
on  any  stage  except  the  cubist  one.  on  which  nothing  is  impossible, 
without  being  necessarily  beautiful  or  convincing.  Like  the  music 
of  most  pantomimes,  we  shall  probably  meet  it  again,  and  very 
shortly,  in  the  form  of  a  concert  suite.  That  is  not  a  bad  test. 
Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Bartok's  music  will  soon  be  put  to  it  by  the 
enterprising  Mr.  Monteux,  who  lias  a  healthy  fondness  for  the 
ballet  music  of  all  nations  and  is  endowed  ivit.ii  suflicie.it  imagina- 
tion to  make  it  effective  in  the  concert-hall.  I  should  like  to  hear, 
for  instance,  tile  prelude:  an  organ-point  ('  of  70  measures  (Motto 
moderate,  |);  during  the  first  thirteen  the  chord  of  C-major  is 
slowly  built  up;  with  the  fourteenth  measure  a  retrospective  Fs 
is  added  to  the  harmony,  while  the  triad  mounts  to  higher  ranges. 
This  mixture,  pianis sin;u  and  tentative,  crows  slightly  in  loudness 
and  assurance.  The  F#  ascends  with  the  chord.  At  the  thirty- 
sixth  measure,  a  fatidical  lt>  enters  in  the  middle  register  the 
otherwise  unchanged  barmnuy.  i'ullod  tantly  in  both  directions, 
by  the  Vs  and  HI?,  this  triad  over  (."  is  momentarily  restored  to 
purity  and  relaxation,  only  to  snap  back  the  next  instant  into 
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tantalizing  ambiguity.  That  is  the  impression  I  get.  Through- 
out the  score,  polytonality  rather  than  atonality  prevails.  And 
in  reading  this  music  perhaps  not  the  least  enjoyment  is  that 
derived  from  tracing  everywhere  the  experienced  musician  who 
stands  with  both  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground  of  technical 
skill  and  surety. 


Pluckier  still  is  Mr.  Hertzka's  venture  of  publishing  Mr. 
Alois  Haba's  String  Quartet,  Op.  7,  based  "on  the  quarter-tone 
system"!  Haba  was  born  in  1893  at  Wisowitz  in  Moravia. 
Military  service  took  him  to  Vienna  in  1918.  He  studied  in 
Prague  with  Viteslav  Novak.  In  Vienna  he  joined  the  musicologi- 
cal  seminary  of  Dr.  Paumgartner,  and  was  known  as  a  modest, 
industrious  student.  His  meeting  with  Franz  Schreker  became 
decisive.  He  made  a  new  start.  What  he  had  written  so  far 
counted  no  longer.  Accepted  by  Schreker  as  a  pupil,  he  began 
anew  with  Op.  1.  When  Schreker  went  as  director  to  the  Hoeh- 
schule  in  Berlin,  Haba  followed  him  as  stipendiary  of  the  Men- 
delssohn State  Prize.  He  has  published  a  Piano  Sonata,  an 
Overture  for  Orchestra;  his  String  Quartet  Op.  4  was  played  last 
year  at  the  chamber  music  festival  in  Donaueschingen.  And 
what  is  one  to  say  of  this  quarter-tone  quartet  without  having 
heard  it?  Quarter-tones  in  themselves  have  nothing  frightening 
for  me.  Years  ago,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  late  Mr.  Gertz, 
I  was  able  to  experiment  at  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  warerooms  in 
(.'iLinbriilj.'e  with  two  pianos  carefully  tuned  one  quarter  of  a  tone 
apart.  Thus,  between  the  two  instruments,  I  had  twenty-four 
tones  to  the  octave.  Two  things  these  experiments  taught  me: 
first,  that  ravishing  beauty  of  a  new  order  slumbers  in  the  seale 
of  more  than  twelve  notes;  second,  that  the  way  to  awaken  it 
lies  not  along  the  roads  which  we  have  learned  to  travel  in  school. 
Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  sonorous  possibilities  that  lurk  in  the 
quarter-tone  scale,  I  joyously  welcome  Mr.  Haba's  initiative.  I 
make  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  "hearing"  all  that  I  see  on 
the  printed  page  of  this  quartet.  For  the  time  being,  my  inner 
ear  is  slave  to  t lie  tempered  sciile.  But  I  recognize  with  disappoint- 
ment that  Mr.  Haba's  procedure  is  nothing  but  the  walk  along 
the  old  school  path.  The  melodic  contours  are  not  newer  because 
they  are  more  chromatic.  Some  chords,  in  their  truer  intonation, 
will  perhaps  sound  purer;  others  may  surprise  us  by  their  novelty 
and  charm;  many,  I  fear,  will  sound  just  out  of  tune,  which  is 
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precisely  what  they  are.  Rhythmically,  without  doubt  .  .  .  tnelo- 
dically,  in  all  likelihood  .  .  .  harmonically,  to  a  great  extent,  this 
quartet  is  going  to  sound  plain  old-fashioned  and  not  a  whit 
different  from  a  hundred  quartets  made  in  Germany  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  "thematic  development"  is  there  in  all 
its  dry  and  formidable  cleverness.  Frequent  changes  o[  time 
do  not  conceal  the  square-cut  phrases.  And  to  these  reflexions 
I  might  add  one  more  which  so  much  of  modern  music  suggests: 
I  know  a  number  of  people— I  am  among  them — who  have  seen 
the  dogma  of  a  religion  crumble  to  pieces  under  the  impact  with 
modern  life  and  science,  and  have  attempted  to  fashion  from  the 
ruins  new  and  practical  tenets,  without  being  able  to  rid  them- 
selves wholly  of  the  inherited  superstitions  that  survived  from  the 
wreck.  It  is  the  same  with  modern  music.  Age-worn  harmonic 
creeds  have  failed  us  in  the  present  hour.  We  are  destroying  them 
right  and  left.  But  we  have  not  succeeded  in  ridding  ourselves 
of  atavistic  superstitions  that  cling  to  the  dogmas  of  music  as  they 
do  to  those  of  religion.  Open  any  modern  score,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  to  see  on  almost  every  page  musical  superstitions 
obstinately  implanted  and  grinning  at  you  with  a  sardonic  smile. 
Most  of  our  musical  atheists,  when  cheering  the  devil,  make  from 
an  old  habit  the  sifrn  of  the  cross. 

With  the  advent  of  quarter-tones  (preferably  produced  on  a 
new  keyboard  instrument)  we  shall  have  to  drop  our  superstitions 
if  we  want  to  get  anywhere.  We  shall  have  to  invent  a  new 
vocabulary,  not  to  mention  a  new  notation  (Mr.  Haba's,  by  the 
way,  is  quite  simple  and  clear).  Modern  counterpoint  will  be 
as  insufficient  as  is  the  faux-bourdon  now.  What  a  pity  that 
by  the  time  all  these  wonderful  things  are  going  to  happen  here 
below,  I  shall  probably  have  long  been  mustered  into  the  second 
basses  of  the  Angelic  Oratorio  Society. 


While  we  arc  about  this  tlirilliiij;  subject,  let  me  null  to  your 
attention  a  little  book  by  Mr.  Willi  Mollendorff  (published  by 
F.  E.  C.  Leuekart,  Leipzig,  1917).  Its  title  is  "Musik  mit  Viertel- 
tbnen,"  and  it  contains  the  sum  of  the  author's  experiences  with 
the  "bichromatic  harmonium"  of  bis  own  construction.  The 
keyboard  is  ingeniously  devised  so  that  the  span  of  an  octave 
is  the  same  as  on  our  present  piano.  But  beside  the  white  and 
blai'ii  keys,  there  arc,  on  a  level  halfway  between  these  two, 
additional  brown  keys  for  the  quarter-tones.    The  necessary 
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space  for  them  has  been  "borrowed"  from  their  white  or  black 
neighbors.    The  ascending  scale  reads  as  follows: 

e,  high  c,  <*  high  eft  d.  high  d,  dfi,  high  dfl,  e.  high  e,  f,  etc. 
In  descending  we  have: 

f.  low  f,  e,  low  e,  eb.  low  e[>,  d.  low  d,  di-,  low  db,  c. 

The  enharmonic  nature  of  our  present  scale  remains,  of  course, 
unchanged.  Mr.  Mbllendorff  gives  extensive  illustrations  how 
to  modulate  from  the  old  keys  to  the  new  ones.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  modulation  from  c  to  high  c,  a  quarter-tone  up- 
ward; or  that  from  c  to  low  at?,  two  and  a  quarter-tone  down. 
These  modulations  arc  systematically  carried  out  from  c  to  all 
the  other  keys,  high  and  low.  But  all  of  these  modulations  move  in 
staid  four-part  harmony;  none  of  them  introduces  a  chord  for 
which  the  rules  of  the  figured  bass  have  not  a  cipher,  though  the 
number  of  scale-degrees  has  grown.  Where  no  "common  tone" 
exists  between  two  chords,  contrary  motion  puts  things  aright. 
The  only  new  progression  is  the  step  of  a  quarter-tone,  up  or 
down;  no  other  intervals  or  skips  are  used  in  quarter-tone  modi- 
fications. Obviously,  this  is  only  a  beginning,  and  perhaps  a  wrong 
one.  It  is  barnacled  with  superstitions.  Mr.  Mollcndorff  has 
written  "Five  Little  Pieces,  Op.  26,"  for  his  bichromatic  har- 
monium. I  do  not  know  them.  If  they  are  anything  like  his 
modulations,  I  suspect  that  they  are  eminently  prim  and  grimly 
dull.  But  that  matters  little.  We  are  in  a  transitory  stage;  new 
tools  have  to  be  fashioned.  Andreas  Werckmeister  had  to  pre- 
cede Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  48 
Preludes  and  Fugues.  Ours  is  the  Werckmeister  period,  and 
perhaps  we  are  not  even  as  far  as  that. 


The  history  of  musical  instruments,  of  their  development  and 
perfection,  is  graphically  and  instructively  told  in  a  beautiful 
volume  recently  published  by  Anton  Schroll  &  Co.,  in  Vienna. 
It  is  "Die  Sammlung  alter  Musikinstrumente  des  kunsthistorischen 
Museums  in  Wien,"  with  explanatory  notes  by  Julius  Sehlosser. 
The  illustrations  are  superb.  Instrument-making  would  seem  a 
lost  art.  Nothing  could  offer  better  proof  than  these  treasures 
in  the  Viennese  collection.  Drab  as  our  modern  dress,  so  are  the 
instruments  of  to-day  compared  with  the  artistry  and  crafts- 
manship displayed  by  the  ancient  and  medieval  masters  of  the 
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Orient  and  Occident.  This  book  will  set  you  dreaming.  As 
you  turn  its  pages,  civilizations  and  dynasties  pass  your  eye, 
from  their  dawning  to  their  downing.  How  passionate  the  love 
for  music  must  have  been  in  those  who  so  tenderly  decorated 
the  objects  that  produced  it,  until  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
instruments  was  in  keeping  with  the  beauty  they  encompassed. 
Nor  are  freaks  missing  in  this  company.  There  are  curious 
automata  of  the  late  sixteenth  century;  the  glass  harmonica  of 
Archduke  Ferdinand;  the  tortoise-shell  violin  of  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  (the  work  of  Kowansky,  in  1749);  a  marble  violin 
wrought  by  Cesarini  of  Carrara,  in  1(187;  Tieffenbrucker's  Lira 
da  gainba  of  1590;  a  Padovan  cittern,  ancestor  of  the  mandolin 
and  favorite  instrument  of  amorous  serenaders;  the  magnificent 
cither  of  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol,  made  in  Brescia,  ca.  1570.  What 
would  we  not  give  for  gramophone  records  of  the  music  that  once 
poured  from  these  precious  shapes,  forever  silenced! 


Let  us  not  was  sentimental  over  immortal  strains  that  are 
dead,  when  we  may  grow  passionate  over  moribund  composers 
who  are  proclaimed  immortal.  One  of  them,  Mr.  iirik  Satie,  has 
suddenly  been  hoisted  to  the  eminence  of  a  precursor.  Having 
lolled  liing  and  patiently,  and  rather  fulilely  withal,  he  has  been 
posthumously  discovered.  I  say  posthumously,  for  that  charm- 
ing and  indefatigable  j'areriir,  if  not  dead  and  buried,  is  leisurely 
dangling  one  foot  in  the  grave.  Let  him  continue  in  this  position 
and  go  no  farther;  we  all  wish  him  many  more  years  in  which  to 
enjoy  what  pleasures  life  may  be  able  to  afford  so  hardened  a 
scoffer.  His  music,  bare  as  a  gnawed  bone,  seems  to  be  picked 
from  the  excavation  into  which  he  is  preparing  definitely  to 
retire,  with  the  pretext  that  these  fragments  of  worm-eaten 
cartilage  are  so  many  pieces  of  rare  wrought  ivory.  This  hoax 
is  entertaining  for  a  little  while.  Manufactured  wholesale  and 
without  respite,  it  becomes  tedious.  It  was  all  very  well  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  when  each  of  us  for  liiinself  discovered  Satie.  I 
remember  what  fun  I  had  on  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  "Veri- 
tables  Preludes  llasques  pour  un  ehien"  or  the  "Embryons  des- 
sfehes."  They  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  unlike  anything 
else  in  music.  That  was  before  there  began  to  be  so  many  of 
them,  all  more  or  less  alike,  that  the  element  of  amusing  surprise? — 
which  was  their  saving  grace-- existed  no  longer.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  "Sonnerics  de  la  Rose  +  Croix,"  there  were  striking  bits 
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of  originality  which  made  a  noise  like  the  famous  blind  hen 
under  happy  circumstances.  Generally  speaking,  the  music  did 
not  keep  what  the  running  comment  and  the  often  witty  ex- 
pression-marks promised.  Still,  it  was  all  very  interesting  as — 
well,  as  a  "human  document,"  although  that  is  a  weighty  term 
to  tag  such  slender  stuff  with.  One  spoke  of  Satie  then  as  one 
does  of  certain  naughty  Japanese  prints  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  adornment  of  every  well  and  stylishly  equipped  gar^omiiere 
in  Paris.  Now,  when  the  painters  tried  to  label  some  of  Whist- 
ler's antecessors,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  pasting  the  ticket  on 
Hokusai,  Hiroshigi  and  the  rest.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  to 
hold  up  the  lively  caricatures  which  Japan  provides  so  artistically 
for  its  vieux  marcheun.  However,  Satie's  musical  caricatures 
are  all  of  a  sudden  proclaimed  the  forerunners  of  Debussy  and 
the  (temporarily)  jeune  icole!  What  nonsense.  The  fact  that 
young  Debussy  once  orchestrated  two  little  piano  pieces  of  Satie's 
proves  only  how  unlikely  it  was  that  anything  odd  could  escape 
the  scent  of  the  future  discoverer  of  Debussyism.  We  do  not 
hear  that  he  made  it  a  practice  to  provide  orchestral  raiment  for 
any  of  the  later  skeletons  which  Satie  added  to  his  gallery  of 
grotesques.  Some  years  ago  at  a  concert  in  Boston.  Mr.  George 
Copeland  played  with  exquisite  perverseness  a  "Gnoasienn<;" 
of  Satie's.  The  audience — at  least  the  feminine  part  of  it — 
uttered  at  the  close  of  the  piece  one  of  those  unanimous  sobs  of 
suppressed  and  wicked  delight,  while  the  masculine  contingent 
clapped  approval  in  a  most  unbecomingly  aggressive  fashion. 
Right  they  were:  the  piece  was  delightful,  delightfully  played. 
But  they  sobbed  too  deep  and  clapped  too  loud.  Mr.  Copeland, 
soft-hearted  and  misguided,  repeated  the  number.  The  result 
was  disaster.  Never  did  anything  sound  so  flat  as  this  jeu  d'esprit 
twice  told.  The  audience  felt  it  and  was  ashamed.  Not  more 
than  the  polite  tapping  of  a  few  fingers.  There  was  a  lesson  to 
be  learned.  You  can  repeat  Debussy's  "La  Terrace  des  audiences 
du  clair  de  lone";  you  cannot  do  the  same  with  Satie  perpetrating 
what  amounts  to  a  graceful  or  biting  joke,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Music  has  no  caricaturists  in  the  Japanese  manner;  it  has  no  jovial 
Cruikshank  or  grand  and  bestial  Rops.  The  reason  is  probably 
that  it  never,  or  at  least  seldom,  occurs  to  a  musician  to  turn 
caricaturist  unless  every  other  mode  of  expression  fails  him  and 
his  craft  is  insufficient  to  attempt  the  serious.  But  those  Nip- 
ponese who  could  be  so  charmingly  profligate  were  consummate 
artists,  first  and  last;  Cruikshank  was  a  master  draughtsman, 
Rops  e  genius  of  the  brush  and  burin.    Satie  knows  a  metier,  but 
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his  trade  avails  him  little.  Perhaps  his  philosophy  acorns  beauty, 
despises  music.  He  dreams  of  an  Aristophanic  world,  and 
finding  his  tools  unequal  to  the  task  of  perpetuating  in  classic 
satire  the  dream  that  obsesses  him,  he  sticks  out  his  musical 
tongue,  thumbs  his  musical  nose,  and  unwittingly  sets  a  fashion 
for  musical  ill-breeding.  All  of  it  was  of  no  account  so  long  as 
Satie  was  left  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  umbilical  centrality. 
But  he  has  been  rudely  dragged  from  his  joss-house,  has  been 
violently  seized  upon  and  set  up  in  the  rays  of  calcium  which 
must  do  while  his  supporters  are  casting  lots  who  shall  be  the 
messiah  to  follow  tile  prophet  and  shed  the  rays  of  a  new  sun  upon 
us  all.  Satie,  the  play-boy  of  the  musical  world,  in  his  old  age  is 
crowned  with  a  pseudo-academic  halo.  For  the  development  of 
music  it  has  about  the  same  significance  as  had  the  canonization 
of  Gaugin  by  the  futurist  painters.  Both,  Satie  and  Gaugin,  were 
unearthed  for  the  multitude  long  after  "the  few"  had  enjoyed 
them  and  laid  them  aside,  post  festum  as  it  were,  for  genealogical 

The  satirist  by  profession  flourishes  most  and  is  of  greatest 
need  in  times  of  decadence.  Greece  and  Rome  knew  him.  The 
middle  ages  bad  their  Brants  and  Aretinos.  Why  are  they 
generally  bearded?  Their  hirsute  appendage  may  lend  them 
dignity,  but  their  pose  of  public  castigator  soon  gets  tiresome. 
Even  Shaw,  who  stands  lii;;li  above  Sk(  ie,  makes  you  laugh  until 
you  yawn.  Our  musical  Shawlets  exert  their  soporific  spell 
after  brief  acquaintance.  To  write  little  swaps  of  music  in  the 
manner  of  Henri  Herz  and  Kalkbrenner  is  merely  to  remind  us 
that  anything  which  is  device  is  fixed  and  stationary.  Bungling 
and  virtuosity  are  invariants.  Only  talent  knows  degrees. 
Mid-vietorianism  is  another  word  for  eternity.  The  "anti- 
macassar" and  the  fig-leaf,  protective  devices  both,  are  cousins 
germane.  In  imitating  a  composer  you  may  copy  his  devices  and 
never  catch  his  spirit.  Yet,  a  caricature  above  all  else  must 
breathe  the  spirit,  in  emphasized  characteristics,  of  the  model. 
Where  is  the  fun  in  "Les  cinq  folies  de  Betove,"  which  no  one  but 
Siitie  could  have  written?  Or  has  someone  begun  to  parody  the 
parodies  of  Erik?  To  end  a  piece  with  the  scale  of  C  major  and 
mark  it  "jouer  bete"  is  not  humorous  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  "bctc"  to  begin  with  and  could  not  possibly  be  played  in  any 
other  way.  The  titles  of  these  five  "folies" — and  you  can  blame 
them  for  this  whole  long  tirade — are  "Le  canard  aux  navets," 
"Filles  du  Citlvaire-les  Tcrnes,"  "Toisson  d'Avril,"  "L'Ascen- 
ceur,"  and  "Lampion."    None  of  them  is  longer  than  two  pages. 
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The  programmatic  explanations  explain  only  one  thing,  and  that 
concerns  the  author,  but  it  may  not  be  polite  to  reflect  on  it. 
All  five  are  dedicated  to  the  late  Henry  Bataille.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  cheered  his  last  hour,  unless  it  must  be  feared 
that  they  hastened  his  demise.  Perhaps  I  am  an  incorrigible 
dullard,  but  I  am  ready  to  injure  my  digestive  organs  by  inflict- 
ing on  them  my  oldest  headgear,  if  there  is  anything  funny  or 
improving  in  the  folly  of  Monsieur  Betove.  Hold  on!— there  is 
after  ail  one  note  of  humor,  and  that  is  provided  by  the  publisher 
(Francis  Salabert,  Paris),  who  has  taken  good  care  to  obtain  copy- 
right protection  for  the  whole  of  our  terrestrial  and  aqueous 
globe,  "including  Argentina  and  Uruguay."  How  it  must  vex 
the  pirate  publishers  of  Patagonia. 


Arthur  Honegger,  by  implication  or  elimination,  is  regarded 
as  the  most  talented  of  the  quondam  "Six."  He  is  writing  a  good 
deal;  more,  in  fact,  than  one  can  keep  track  of.  He  is  not  in- 
toxicated with  the  fumes  of  cacophony  unrelieved.  Perhaps  that 
has  earned  bim  the  reputation  of  the  greater  gift.  If  he  is  the 
genius  we  want  him  to  be,  let  us  all  pray  that  he  may  soon  over- 
come bis  shyness  and  use  his  learning  in  tlie  attempt  of  more 
daring  feats.  His  "Pastorale  d'6t£"  (1981)  for  orchestra  is  lovely 
music,  even  too  lovely  in  absorbed  or  inherited  euphony.  Such 
careful  walking,  such  deliberate  stepping  is  there  in  this  atmo- 
spheric, lusciously  tepid  pastorale.  Our  old  friend  the  basso 
astututo  (where  would  our  radicals,  liberals  and  conservatives  be 
without  it!),  the  patient  organ-point,  the  sour-sweet  progressions 
of  fifths  and  fourths,  a  little  counterpoint  (for  the  looks  of  it 
rather  than  for  the  sound),  and  the  irrepressible  "theme  populairc" 
— all  are  there,  so  many  superstitions,  so  many  stones  on  which 
to  set  a  feeble  foot. 

At  any  rate,  M.  Darius  Milhaud  with  his  "Caramel  mou, 
Shimmy  pour  Jazz-band  (clarinet te,  trombone,  Irompette,  jazz, 
chant  ou  saxophone  ou  viol  on  a  defaut,  et  piano),"  is  out  for 
something  new  and  vital,  for  folk-music  in  Uie  making,  not  for 
museum  pieces  and  ancient  parlor  tricks.  A  young  Italian,  Ezio 
Carabella,  marks  his  "La  morte  profumata"  for  piano  "Quasi 
fox-trot."  Felix-  Fctyrek's  piano  trio  contains  a  "Rondo  di  Fox- 
trot." Mr.  Casella  has  included  a  fox-trot  movement  in  a  string 
quartet,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  only  know  the  first  two  of  these 
four  pieces  in  modo  Americano,  and  I  must  confess  that  they  do 
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not  throw  me  into  testacies.  But  it  is  good  to  see  Jazz  recognised 
in  Europe  as  something  more  than  the  barbarisms  committed 
in  its  name,  while  we  who  should  he  proud  of  having  originated 
it,  let  misanthropic  joy-killers  spoil  our  party.  "O  Freunde, 
nicht  diese  Time" — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  racket 
and  din  of  the  infuriated  trap-man,  the  silly  wriggling  of  neurotic 
simps.  But  save  and  cherish  Jazz  for  what  is  best  in  it.  I  had 
a  strenuous  time  defending  good  Jazz  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Music  Supervisors  in  Nashville,  last  March.  What 
opprobrium  was  not  heaped  on  me  for  my  audacity  by  indignant 
upholders  of  Puritanic  sanctimony.  Yet  I  know  better.  I 
smoothed  the  wrinkles  on  some  of  the  prettiest  foreheads  in  the 
assembly,  banished  the  fear  of  hell  from  out  some  of  the  best  and 
gentlest  hearts  that  I  could  almost  hear  beating  with  glad 
excitement  as  I  followed  my  anathema  of  lewd  and  noisy  revels 
with  an  impassioned,  forensic  plea  for  good  Jazz.  Go  and  hear 
the  Victor  record  of  "When  Buddah  smiles,"  and  tell  me  where 
in  the  world  to-day  better  dance  music  is  written  than  right  here 
in  America.  No  official  veto  will  keep  the  world  from  dancing. 
There  have  been  edicts  against  terpsichorcan  indulgence  at  all 
times,  in  all  places.  Nor  was  the  cause  for  them  always  so  just 
as  that  which  melomaniac  King  David  would  have  offered. 


The  music  supervisors  and  teachers  are  all  self-appointed 
apostles  of  musical  righteousness.  But  do  they  all  know  a  bad 
tune  when  they  hear  it?  Their  strong  card  is  musical  appreciation. 
Their  intentions  are  admirable.  That  their  methods  are  often 
questionable  is  due  to  lack  of  experience  and  good  taste.  They 
share  those  short- comings  with  other  and  equally  doctrinal  people. 
That  they  should  proceed  to  teach  musical  appreciation,  and  prove 
so  unappreciative  of  what  is  most  directly  affecting  their  pupils- 
popular  music — is  not  so  easily  forgiven.  Why  not  begin  musical 
.'ipjirrcialion  ;et  llir  tifjjiiiiiiiig?  Why  nut  show  the  children 
the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  popular  tune?  The 
children  have  to  live  with  popular  music  as  they  must  live  with 
magazine  literature  and  chromo-lithotfrupllic  calendars.  But  there 
are  magazines  and  magazines,  as  there  are  calendars  and  cal- 
endars. Chances  are  that  the  better  ones  will  give  the  children, 
for  the  time  being,  actually  more  than  would  "Paradise  Lost"  or 
the  "Disputation."  And  so  a  good  popular  tune,  full-blooded 
and  immediate,  must  mean  more  to  them  than  a  bloodless  and 
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dissected  Song  without  Words  of  Mendelssohn  or  an  Impromptu 
of  Schubert  preserved  and  presented  in  the  medicated  alcohol  of 
magisterial  distillation. 

Speaking  of  "Musical  Appreciation,"  there  ib  Mr.  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason's  recently  published  volume  "Music  as  a  Hu- 
manity, and  Other  Essays"  (H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  N.  Y„  1921),  which 
contains  varied  and  readable  material,  reprinted  from  sundry 
periodicals  "with  but  slight  changes."  It  is  commendable  that 
among  these  changes  there  should  be  certain  excisions  from  Mr. 
Mason's  report  on  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  of  1930,  as 
originally  printed  in  The  New  Music  Review,  where  his  incom- 
prehension of  Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo's  art  and  aims  was  expressed 

Messrs.  Gray  are  the  agents  in  America  for  Mr.  Emile  Jaques- 
Dalcroze's  books  on  Eurhythmies.  I  well  remember  the  short, 
jovial,  agile  man  when  I  met  him  in  my  student  days  in  Stras- 
bourg. I  tried  to  get  a  little  orchestral  routine  by  occasionally 
fiddling  in  the  theatre  pit.  Thus  I  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
Dalcroze's  opera  "Sancho  Pansa,"  and  the  pleasure  of  counting 
rests  in  all  sorts  of  metrical  combinations.  Perhaps  I  am  rather 
grateful  that  my  childhood  fell  into  a  time  before  eurhythmic  evo- 
lutions, attended  by  callous  feet,  became  compulsory.  When 
Isadora  Duncan,  after  one  of  her  performances  at  Munich  in  1004, 
bare-legged  and  red-toed,  responded  to  the  plaudits  with  a  little 
speech  and  expressed  the  hope  of  seeing  the  day  when  we  should 
all  dance  garbed  as  she  was,  I  took  a  frightened  look  at  that 
Bajuvarian  audience  and  fervently  prayed  to  Heaven  never  to  let 
that  day  break  while  I  lived.    Heaven,  so  fur,  has  been  with  me. 


I  note  the  name  of  a  new  Japanese  composer,  Yoshii  Tnni- 
mura,  who  is  advertising  his  wares  in  French  and  English  musical 
journals,  informing  prospective  buyers  that  his  music  may  be 
obtained  from  him  directly  at  "Nakashindcn,  Koshikiiwa,  Tai- 
shamura,  Mukogun,  Hyogoken,  Japan."  Is  it  an  address  or  an 
itinerary?  While  we  are  trying  our  utmost  to  add  ens  tern  clangor 
to  our  music,  exotic  color,  these  Orientals  cast  away  their  birth- 
right for  a  pot  of  diatonic  porridge.— Among  Malipiero's  recent 
works  are  three  pieces  for  the  piano,  entitled  "Omaggi" — homages 
paid,  respectively,  to  a  parrot,  an  elephant,  and  an  idiot.  Are  we 
returning  to  symbolism,  and  are  these  pieces  inscribed  to  the 
performer,  the  audience,  and  the  critic?— In  Wiesbaden,  last 
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year,  the  French  High  Commissariat  organized  a  series  of  con- 
certs, at  one  of  which  h  "Sonata"  for  piano,  flute,  oboe  ami  clari- 
net by  Darius  Milhaud  received  its  first  performance.  The 
composer  was  "at  the  piano."  The  program  of  the  only  orches- 
tral concert  consisted  of  compositions  by  Ch.  M.  Widor.  The 
composer  was  "at  the  baton."  Thus  the  victorious  French  are 
endeavoring  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  vanquished. — 
Egon  Wcllesa,  pupil  and  biographer  of  Schoenberg,  has  written 
an  opera  to  a  text  by  Jacob  Wassermann,  author  of  many  books, 
one  of  which,  "Christian  Wahnschaffe,"  has  been  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  "The  World's  Illusion."  Wassermann 
is  among  the  strongest  personalities  in  modern  German  literature. 
Wellesz  belongs  to  the  most  talented  of  the  young  Viennese  set. 
The  name  of  the  opera  is  "The  Princess  Girnara."  It  is  said  to 
be  a  fantastic,  mystical  play,  far  removed  from  the  common  run 
of  opera  libretti.  The  first  performance  of  it  at  Hanover,  last 
year,  was  the  occasion  of  heated  controversies.  The  music,  we 
are  told,  has  returned  to  ideals  which,  in  antiquity,  it  possessed 
to  the  highest  degree,  and  which  Gluck,  Beethoven  and  Wagner, 
in  turn,  had  to  reconquer  for  it  every  time  they  were  lost  in  the 
opera's  attempt  to  be  merely  an  entertainment.  This  leaves 
Dcliussy's  kinship  to  Monteverdi  out  of  the  reckoning. — There 
are  most  laudable  efforts  made  to  acquaint  lis  with  curious  inno- 
vators. "The  Internationa!  Composers'  Guild"  aims  to  keep  us 
abreast  with  musical  pioneers  the  world  over.  The  three  con- 
certs of  this  association,  last  Spring,  introduced  to  New  York 
works  by  Edgar  Varese  (the  guiding  spirit  of  the  enterprise), 
Malipiero,  Pizzetti,  Louis  Gruenbcrg,  Carlos  Salzedo,  Honegger, 
Goossens,  Emerson  Whit  home,  Kodaly,  Kramer,  Stravinsky, 
Satie,  Poulenc,  Acario  Cotnpos,  Bernard  van  Dieren,  Nicholas 
Myaskowslty  .  .  .  too  many  to  name  them  all.  "A  good  time 
was  enjoyed  by  everybody." — Was  it  as  a  national  protest  against 
the  international  gentlemen  that  the  "American  Composers' 
Guild"  was  formed?1  Its  first  program  listed  compositions  by 
Miss  Bauer,  Messrs.  Shield,  Jacobi,  LoefSer,  Harraati,  Gruen- 
bcrg, Haubiel  and  Kramer.  There  were  also,  at  the  end,  Messrs. 
Deems  Taylor  and  Harold  Morris.  And  one  asks  again  "What's 
in  a  name?" — Josef  Rosenstock  and  Ernst  Kreneck  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  accounts  from  Vienna,  always  with  significant 
praise.    The  music  of  the  first  is  still  unknown  to  me;  of  Kreneck 

'Hardly,  inasmuch  u  several  of  the  composer-meaiben  belong  to  both  aocietiea- 
Mi.  Enge!  dot*  Dot  mention  that  hil  name  appeared  on  the  programs  at  the  I.  C  G. 
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I  have  seen  only  one  song,  "Im  Spiegel,"  written  in  1981.  I  find 
it  silly,  drooling.  The  harmony  of  dissonance  is  an  art,  not  a 
game  of  chance.  Give  me  strident  discord  that  hurts  and  bites; 
give  me  the  caressing  beat  of  a  faint  "rub"  in  over-close  or  over- 
distant  registers.  Irritate,  startle  or  bewitch — but  do  not  bore 
me.  When  the  history  of  this  transitional  period  is  written,  will 
the  historian  dwell  on  the  role  played  by  the  basso  ostinatot  An ' 
effective  device,  at  times,  it  begets  laziness,  or  is  the  staff  for 
groping,  lame  advance.  Take  almost  any  piece  of  doubtful 
merit,  written  within  the  last  five  years,  and  the  repeated  bass, 
or  stenciled  rhythm,  invariably  pointa  to  evidences  of  inventive 
poverty.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  repetition  that  we  meet  with  in 
the  Meistersinger  or  in  Tristan,  in  Debussy  or  Ravel.  It  is  some- 
thing either  lifeless  to  begin  with,  or  it  is  done  to  death.  Do 
you  find  charm  in  the  5th  Impromptu  for  the  piano  by  Francis 
Poulenc?  DGsinvoUuTe — easy  and  graceful  manner,  as  the  diction- 
ary circumscribes  it— was  a  quality  in  which  French  composers 
long  surpassed  all  others.  It  still  forms,  perhaps,  an  important 
part  in  the  making  of  music.  But  it  is  becoming  rarer,  or  is 
wilfully  ignored.  Learned  pens  are  lauding  the  rugged  style,  the 
uncompromising  counterpoint  that  is  taking  its  place.  But  some 
of  these  modern  methods  are  as  ancient  as  Jubol. 


It  is  difficult,  in  a  summary  review,  to  do  justice  to  a  book 
which  has  been  issued  recently  by  Felix  Alcan  in  Paris,  publishers 
of  many  notable  works  on  science  in  general,  and  on  scientific 
aspects  of  music  in  particular.  The  title  is  "La  Musique  et  la 
Vie  fnterieure";  the  sub-title  explains  that  it  is  to  be  an  attempt 
at  a  Psychological  History  of  Musical  Art,  I.ucien  Ilourgucs  and 
Alexandre  Dentrfaz  are  the  authors.  A  short  preface,  laying 
down  aim  and  method,  informs  us  that  the  book  is  the  result  of 
experiment  and  interchange  of  views  carried  on  by  both  gentlemen ; 
but  M.  Denereuz,  alone,  is  responsible  for  all  that  pertains  to 
musical  harmony  and  harmonic  analysis.  The  book  was  ready 
for  the  press  in  1014  when  the  war  intervened.  There  are  57! 
pages  of  text,  in-qunrto.  The  musical  examples  reach  the  number 
of  98S.  Charts  and  diagrams  abound;  not  of  the  least  interest  are 
the  various  plans  by  which  the  authors  try  to  demonstrate  graph- 
ically the  filiation  of  the  leading  composers  within  the  span  of  the 
last  three  centuries,  showing  the  convergent  musical  thought 
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crystallized  in  the  style  of  each  master,  and  the  lineal  descendants 
that  have,  in  some  measure,  absorbed  that  peculiar  crystallization. 

The  book  is  truly  stupendous,  as  much  for  the  learning  that  it 
reveals,  as  for  the  stimulating  theories  that  it  develops.  It  is  a 
book  for  which  we  have  been  waiting.  Things  that  we  have  felt, 
intuitively,  are  here  expressed  in  a  manner  which  must  carry 
conviction  or  set  us  thinking.  It  is  written  lucidly,  often  attain- 
ing to  a  level  of  fine  animation  and  noble  expressiveness.  At 
times— as  in  the  closing  pages— there  is  poetic  fervor.  While  it  is 
not  overladen  with  technical  cant,  it  is  no  book  that  will  prove 
readable  to  him  who  has  merely  a  smattering  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  authors  have  much  to  say  that  is  new  and  always 
say  it  eloquently.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise;  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  one  writing  on  a  subject  such  as  music,  could 
succeed  in  being  dull.  Yet  it  has  been  done.  Cheap  "ravings" 
and  sloppy  effluence  are  equally  fulsome.  No  one,  taking  up  this 
stout  volume,  need  have  any  fear  of  either;  nor  should  the  apparent 
profuseness  scare  him  away.  In  reality,  each  subject  is  treated 
with  utmost  compression. 

It  is  theiirst  part  of  the  hook,  dealing  with  the  "psychological 
preliminaries,"  that  is  most  drastically  novel  in  its  conceptions. 
The  authors  base  all  their  investigations  on  what  they  call  Bain's 
old  law  of  diffusion:  "Every  time  that  any  impression  is  accom- 
panied by  consciousness,  the  stimulated  currents  have  a  tendency 
to  spread  through  the  entire  brain,  and  to  communicate  their 
movement  to  all  the  organs,  including  the  viscera."  For  such 
currents,  or  nervous  impetus,  the  authors  have  adopted  the  term 
"dgnamoginie,"  which  means,  etymologically,  the  creation  or 
acquisition  of  force.  The  whole  organism  is  concerned  in  all 
emotional  or  intellectual  experience.  Within  certain  limits, 
"pleasure  is  nothing  else  than  the  consciousness  of  a  dymimogeue- 
sis."  Every  piece  of  music  determines  in  the  organism  of  the 
listener  a  compound  dynamoKciietie  rhythm,  each  instant  of 
which  is  the  total  of  all  dynamogenetic  factors,  such  as  tonal 
intensity,  pitch,  duration,  mode  of  sounding,  tonal  color,  simultan- 
eously combined  and  reacting  in  their  succession.  The  authors  lay 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  no  human  being  can  escape  these 
"visceral  effects"  or  reactions  of  music.  To  experience  them  one 
need  not  be  musically  endowed  or  intellectually  cultured;  it 
suffices  to  have  entrails  in  our  belly.  The  greatest  composers 
arc  those  who.  by, strong  (lynjiiiiojj.TH'l.ie  contrasts,  have  heeu 
able  to  touch  most  deeply  this  "soul  of  our  entrails."  And  for 
example  the  authors  boldly  cite  Lodwig  van  Beethoven.  The 
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physical  reactions  to  music  are  varied;  we  are  just  beginning  to 
grasp  their  meaning.  Many  of  us  have  learned  to  associate  cer- 
tain physical  experiences  with  different  types  of  music.  There 
are  chords  that  we  feel  and  hear,  not  with  our  ears,  but  with  our 
spine.  Certain  tone  combinations  make  us  close  instinctively 
our  eyes,  their  effect  is  so  blinding.  There  are,  in  modern  music, 
soft  and  subtle  discords— not  the  laborious  sprawling  over  the 
whole  gamut— that  produce  a  momentary,  but  sharply  felt, 
pressure  in  the  ear.  This  sensation  of  passing  "stufiedness"  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  reactions  I  know.  It  is  not  proper  only 
to  music  of  our  day.  Wagner  and  Couperin  have  moments  when 
they  achieve  as  much.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  book  in  hand, 
not  about  personal  idiosyncrasies. 

What  we  have  fondly  believed  and  bravely  maintained,  the 
supremacy  of  music  among  the  arts,  is  here  again  enunciated  and 
proved  by  facts.  Walter  Pater  vaguely  sensed  it.  These  French- 
men definitely  say:  "Tones  are  irreducible  to  the  qualities  with 
which  consciousness  invests  the  perception  of  our  other  senses, 
such  as  colors,  forms,  odors,  tastes. — Because  of  the  fact  that 
music  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  physical  being,  to  our  or- 
ganism {without  necessarily  passing  through,  or  appealing  to, 
our  intelligence)  and  because  the  psychological  effects  are  nothing 
but  reflections  of  physiological  effects,  music  holds  a  profounder 
sway  over  us  than  any  other  art. — Music,  without  words,  is 
absolutely  unable  (outside  of  musical  signals  or  imitative  noises) 
to  express  even  the  simplest  event,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
it  is  an  event  in  itself,  a  motor-complex,  consisting  of  imdulatory 
movements  of  the  atmosphere. — The  listener  may,  in  hearing  a 
piece  of  music,  'feel  over  again'  what  the  composer  felt,  but  he 
cannot  'think  over  again'  in  any  way  the  composer's  thoughts. 
A  'program'  may  at  best  lead  the  listener's  mind  along  a  more  or 
less  parallel  line,  'canalized'  for  his  benefit." 

After  going  at  some  length  into  the  matter  of  overtones, 
fusion  (as  first  propounded  by  Stumpf),  tetraehords,  etc.,  the 
actual  history  of  music  begins,  dealing  first  with  the  Orient, 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  A  second  division  is  devoted  to  "The 
Musical  Spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  laying  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  harmony,  tonal  sense,  counterpoint  and  tonality. 
These  chapters  are  obviously  of  a  general  character.  With  the 
third  division,  "Music  during  the  Renaissance,"  the  art  takes  on 
more  individualistic  traits.  Excellent  are  the  paragraphs  devoted 
to  Monteverdi,  to  "dissonance,"  and  the  tritone.  This  whole 
section  is  rich  in  sensitive  analysis  and  intuition.    "Music  of  the 
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Eighteenth  Century"  take*  in  Rameau,  Handel,  Bach,  and  Gluck. 
Incidentally,  an  important  And  helpful  study  is  made  of  "the 
tempered  scale"  and  of  the  beginning!  in  modem  chromatic  and 
enharmonic  feeling.  Through  the  remainder  of  the  book,  the 
leading  figures  of  the  classical  period,  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  such  modems  as  Richard  Strauss  and  Debussy,  are  dealt 
with.  Noteworthy  are  the  remarks,  interspersed  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  Weber,  on  "picturesquenesa"  in  music;  on  "harmonic 
atmosphere"  iu  Schubert;  on  the  "gesle  romantique"  in  Berlioz. 
"Le  line  sonore,"  the  craving  of  the  ear  for  ever  fresher  excita- 
tion, receives  a  separate  inquiry.  With  Liszt  and  Wagner  the 
psychologists  reach  their  most  interesting  "cases."  Modern 
mentality,  modern  morbidness  find  their  echoes  in  France,  in 
Germany  and  in  Russia.  Franck  yields  searching  observations 
on  chromaticism  and  "seraphism."  Brahms  on  "pesanteur" 
(heaviness),  Tschaikowsky  on  "amertume"  (bitterness),  Grieg 
on  hallucinations.  Moussorgsky  on  Byzantinism,  Strauss  on  "dis- 
harmony." In  the  pages  devoted  to  Debussy,  the  salient  features 
of  his  music  are  made  to  stand  out  vividly.  Psychoanalysis  here 
draws  for  us  a  gallery  of  inward  profiles.  Music  becomes  & 
betrayer  of  character,  kinship,  ailing  and  failing.  With  a  touch 
at  once  sure  and  delicate,  the  authors  pull  back  the  curtains  from 
the  latest  prospects  of  music,  affording  a  view  into  the  nearer  and 
inure  distant  future,  such  as  could  have  been  gained  only  by  exactly 
the  kind  of  procedure  they  followed,  albeit  they  disclaim  the  gift 
of  second  sight.  While  the  reader  may  feel,  occasionally,  that 
Messrs.  Bourgues  and  Dcncreaz,  in  order  to  score  their  point,  to 
prove  their  thesis,  are  apt  to  strain  a  deduction,  and  while  the 
musical  historian  may  catch  them  now  and  then  in  some  minor 
error,  there  can  be,  on  the  whole,  no  quarrel  with  their  course. 
Il  il  ".insistent,  often  original,  and  always  gives  evidence  of  keen 
instinct  and  clear  reason.  The  purely  musieo-theoretic  part  of 
the  book  is  eminently  kindling.  The  development  of  music,  in  its 
relation  to  our  inner  life,  is  a  thing  that  resolves  apparent  con- 
Iriidi'r.'tioii.s  into  concord,  builds  of  vagaries  a  stable  bridge  and 
joins  harmonious  links  unto  an  endless  chain  of  tonal  self- 
I'xjiri-ssion  t>ogmiii:is;  we  know  not  where,  with  the  frightened 
or  jubilant  cry  of  a  cave-man;  reaching,  in  untold  ages,  to  the 
last  of  the  human  race.    For  another  reviewer  that  stage. 
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